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“Our fathers worshiped in this mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” * * * 
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Father seeketh such to worship Him. God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” (John iv. 20, 21, 23, 24.) 
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IL—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THEISM. 


A GLANCE at the world acquaints us with the prevalence 
of worship, consequently of some conception of Deity, in 
human society. 

We cannot indeed say what used to be said, what Plu- 
tarch and Cicero so confidently affirmed, that belief in 
God is found wherever man is found. A better-informed 
ethnology contradicts that assertion. There are certainly 
peoples in whose life, if travellers report them truly, this 
element is altogether wanting. The natives of the valley 
of La Plata and of Paraguay, according to Azara, were 
entirely destitute of any religious beliefs or rites when he 
travelled among them. The missionaries who visited those 
tribes, supposing that they must have some sort of religion, 
tool for idols, the figures carved upon their pipes and 
bowls, and burned those implements accordingly. Others, 
seeing them beat the air on the appearance of the new 
moon, imagined that they worshiped that luminary. “But 
the positive fact is,” says Azara, “that they worship nothing 
in the world, and have absolutely no religion.” * 

According to Crantz, the Greenlanders had no eee 
ceremonies, ‘and exhibited no sign of religious life. School- 
craft describes the Camanches as equally godless. ; 

Sir John Lubbock has accumulated a mass of testimony 
to the same effect from travellers in regions inhabited by 


* See ‘‘ Voyages,” II, pp. 3 and 137. Quoted by Schelling, Philosophie 
d. Mythologie, p. 73. 
VOL. XI. B 
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savage tribes. M. Bik inquired of the Arafuras what power 
they invoked in time of need when their fishing vessels 
were overtaken by storm and no human aid could save. 


The answer was, that they knew not on whom to call in - 


such straits. Did he know? and would he be so good as 
to inform them? The Zulu chief when he heard of God 
would transfix him with his spear. “And yet this was a 
man whose judgment on other subjects would command 
attention.” Very pathetic is the Kaffir’s confession: “I 
asked myself, Who has touched the stars with his hands? 
on what hills do they rest? The waters are never weary ; 
they know no other law than to flow without ceasing from 
morning till night and from night till morning; but where 
do they rest, and who makes them flow? The clouds come 


and go, and burst in water over the earth ; whence come | 


they, and who sends them? ... I cannot see the wind ; 
what is it, and who makes it blow? ... Do I know how 
the corn sprouts? Yesterday there was not a blade in my 
field ; to-day I returned and found some. Who can have 
given to the earth the wisdom and the power to produce it? 
Then I buried my face in both my hands.” 

These exceptions do not disprove an innate tendency: to 
worship in man ; they only shew that this tendency is not 
always active, that certain conditions are required for its 
manifestation. Its state of abeyance in the South American 
savage no more disproves its existence in him, than its state 
of suspension disproves its existence in the secularist or 
unbeliever of Christian lands. Still Cicero’s assertion that 
no people is so rude as not to have some notion of Deity, 
must be taken with this qualification, that religion is 


usually found in the savage state, and always in civil” 


society. 

We may say, then, that belief in Deity is natural to man, 
ig one of the primary forces of the soul. 

The origin of this belief is a question of wide dispute. The 
“ fecut timor” of the atheist poet, the “ notio insita” of Cicero, 
the original-revelation theory of Cudworth and later divines, 
represent the range of opinion concerning it. Hume was 
the first to distinguish between the “foundation in reason” 
and the “origin in human nature” of the idea of God.* He 


* Natural History of Religion, Introduction. 
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supposes polytheism to have preceded monotheism in the 
course of human development. And this supposition is 
confirmed by ethnological research. On the other hand, a 
not unreasonable prejudice in Christian lands has leaned to 
the opposite view. Reasoning from our idea of God and 
the seeming necessities of human nature, one might presume 
that the Being of whom the knowledge is so essential would 
make Himself known to man in the beginning, that this 
knowledge would enter into nature’s dower, would form a 
part of the primal outfit of human kind. And such has 
been the presumption of most Christian writers who have 
treated this topic prior to Hume. They have held that the 
first of mankind were endowed with this saving knowledge; 
that a revelation of the Godhead was made to original man, 
which soon waxed dim, was gradually perverted and finally 
lost ; that all polytheisms, Indian, Phenician, Grecian and 
others, are disintegrations and corruptions of an aboriginal 
monotheism. 

To this hypothesis there are grave objections, not to speak 
of the a-priori difficulty of supposing that so essential a 
good once possessed could be lost to all but a fraction of the 
human race. A revelation which could be so easily for- 
feited must have been quite inadequate; and if thus inade- 
quate, why bestowed? Why did not the God who gave it, 
maintain it, or immediately replace it when lost? Polytheism 
is no more deducible from monotheism by division and dis- 
solution of unity, than monotheism, as some have maintained, 
is derivable from polytheism by concentration and absorp- 
tion of the many into one. Each has its own independent 
origin. 

Certain it is that history knows nothing of the primal 
revelation which this theory affirms. History finds men in 
the earliest ages which its scrutiny has yet reached possessed 
with the crudest conceptions of Godhead,—the earlier, the 
eruder, the farther from the truth. It finds savage tribes or 
incipient nations involved in thick midnight or spiritual 
ignorance, blindly feeling after something divine. 

And yet if we inquire whence the thought, the presenti-. 
ment of anything divine to feel after, we shall have to admit 
some innate impression, some dim instinctive sense of Deity, 
antecedent to even the most imbecile groping after God. So 
much must be conceded in order to account for the first and 

B2 
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feeblest essays in that kind. An intimation of Deity* im- 
planted by Deity’s selfin the human constitution. We cannot 
call it an idea, for ideas are perceptions, and cannot be pro- 
perly said to exist where the object is not consciously present 
to the subject. And yet it is something more thar mere per- 
ceptivity ; it is preparation to perceive and the certainty of 
perceiving whenever the requisite conditions shall concur,— 
external suggestion and internal demand. It is with the dis- 
covery of God as it is with the discovery of self. The infant 
has no idea of self, and yet that idea is sure to arise in the 
mind in due course of development. It is not communicated 
from abroad, but generated within. It may therefore be said 
to pre-exist as impression before it exists as idea. 

The ancients, especially the Platonists, recognized this 
mental condition, and called it “ prolepsis,” anticipation. 
Cicero defines it as an antecedent notion,} requiring further 
development, and so applies it to the being of God. He 
speaks of a God who reposes in the notion of the mind{ as 
in a track or impress he has made of himself. 

To civilized man the idea of God arrives with instruction, 
which does but fructify a pre-existing germ. Without in- 
struction, the idea is certainly not developed in the individual 
mind with the same inevitableness with which the mind 
develops the idea of self. But taking the whole of humanity, 
we may say that the idea of God is as proper to the race as 
that of self to the individual. A human being cast from 
infancy upon absolute solitude, might not have the idea of 
Divinity in any sense or shape awakened within him. If 
he did, it would in all likelihood be not the monotheistic 
idea, but some low form of polytheism or fetishism. Yet 
even that would be impossible without an innate aptitude 
for Theism in the soul. Without a prepared niche in human 
nature, no image occupying the place of Deity and receiving 
diyine honours would ever have been set up. It is idle to 
talk of fear as possessing this deific power. Fear can make 
bugbears, but can never convert the bugbear into a God. 


* “WNotio Dei insita.” Cie. 


+ “Notionem appello quod Greci tum éyvovay tum apddnpw dicunt. Ha 
est insita et ante percepta cujusque forms cognitio enodationis indigens.” 
Topica 7. 

_ + “Deus ille quem mente noscimus atque in animi notione tanquam in ves- 
tigio volumus reponere.” De Nat. Deorum, i, 14. 
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The brute fears, but the brute knows no God. The brute 
shuns the object of its fear; in man there is a principle 
which, in spite of fear, impels him to draw near to some 
dreaded object with reverential homage. Fear alone would 
never do that. Fear alone would never have invented wor- 
ship. It may cringe, but not adore. 

The fact is, human nature, prior to all teaching, is con- 
scious of a want which Deity alone can satisfy. It seeks its 
own complement when it prays; and were there not some 
affinity between the human and the divine, the soul would 
never have dreamed so much as the wildest African dream 
of the unknown God. Human nature requires a God, and 
prior to all teaching, with no guide but vague anticipation 
or unreasoning instinct, blindly gropes after something to 
fill that place in the soul which enlightened Theism fills in 
civilized man. 


Now where will this groping first alight? What being 
will man first embrace as divine? Will it be one of his 
own kind; some select individual eminently wise and 
good? Obviously not, for the reason that humanity hes too 
near. The savage knows it only in its weakness and im- 
perfection. In the greatest of his tribe he sees only his like. 
But religion’s first impulse is to seek in God something 
foreign and very different. For this, man is thrown upon 
irrational nature. There he encounters the unknown Power 
whose presence the rudest feels, and endeavours to fix before 
he is able to reason about it or to state it distinctly to him- 
self. It is not that he infers an intelligent Maker from the 
wondrous works which meet his eye. That is the act of 
more advanced reason, to which the idea of God is already 
familiar. But he feels a Presence in nature transcending 
human powers. That silent Presence which we all feel, and 
feel most profoundly in the deepest solitude, the feeling of 
which gave birth to Arcadian Pan, the instructed monotheist 
refers to the one all-present God, the Maker and Father of 
all. The savage has no such idea, but he has the same» 
feeling, and has it more intense. He is haunted by that felt 
Presence. In the heart of the forest, on the lonely shore, he 
feels that he is not alone, that very near him is a Greater 
than himself. The Power that works in the processes of 
nature, that breathes in the wind, that drives the cloud, 
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that roars in the thunder, that watches in the stars,—this 
unseen Power his undeveloped thought has not yet learned 
to generalize. With him it is not the one pervading Spirit 
of whom and by whom are all things. He can only lay hold 
of it in particular phenomena; he must individualize it, 
must vest it in some palpable object. And the more gro- 
tesque the object, the more abhorrent to taste and reason, 
the more likely it is to stand for Deity in his conception, 
as appealing more forcibly to his imagination than nobler 
and comelier natures. Some misshapen tree or stone that 
caught his eye at some critical moment of danger or deliver- 
ance, of good or ill success, becomes to him an object of 
adoration, which may or may not be adopted by the tribe. 
The tribe is more likely to fix on some monstrous or dan- 
gerous animal—a serpent, a crocodile, a tiger. 

There is no caprice in this, no wilful perversion or turning 
aside from the truth, no corruption of degenerate humanity ; 
but human nature in its first incipient aspirations, feeling 
after God, “if haply” it “may find Him.” The history of 
religion begins in this way. This is the first, initial aet of 
that spirit which sang the Hebrew litanies and dictated the 
“ Revelation of St. John the Divine.” This is what man first 
finds when he feels after God; he passes by the sun and 
stars and the upright human form, and lights upon a serpent 
or a stone. These are objects which millions of human 
beings worship at this day. Nor are these monstrosities 
altogether confined to savage tribes. TFetishism mingles 
with the rites of nations full-grown and refined. It is 
found in Egypt contemporaneous with the worship of Osiris 
and the splendours of Luxor and Thebes. It is found in 
Assyria in the palmiest days of Chaldean civilization. In 
the most magnificent of cities, in the most flourishing period 
of its history, the chief object of worship was a serpent,—not 
a carved symbol, but the living beast,—not as typifying 
anything beyond itself, but as actually divine. Arnobius, 
a Christian convert of the fourth century, relates that in 
Africa, where he resided, he never, before his conversion, saw 
a stone on which oil had been poured without paying it 
homage.* Stones smeared with oil and called “ Betyls” were 
among the earliest objects of devotion. The patriarch Jacob, 


* Adv. Gent. i, 39. 
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grandson though he was of the first recorded monotheist, 
made a “betyl” of the stone which had served him for a 
pillow in the place where he dreamed the dream of the 
ladder reaching from heaven to earth. Aerolites were deemed 
by the ancientespecially sacred. The world-famed temple 
of Diana at Ephesus commemorated one of these meteoric 
stones.* The black stone of the Kaaba at Mecca is also, it 
is supposed, an aerolite. Devoutly kissed by annual thou- 
sands of Mussulman pilgrims, it remains to this day a relic- 
fetish in the midst of the purest monotheism. 


The next stage in the religion of nature, still within the 
sphere of realism, is separated by a wide remove from the 
first in dignity and import,—Sabaism,} or more properly 
Astrolatry, the worship of the heavenly bodies. The most 
positive of natural phenomena, the most universal and ap- 
preciable of natural benefits, is light. It is no mere figure 
of speech to call it the “life” of the world. It is precisely 
that. The difference between light and no light to the eye 
is the difference between the visible all and nothing. His- 
torically it is the difference between creation and no creation, 
between cosmos and chaos. Without it no vegetable, with- 
out it no animal, no organized life. Without it, 


“The world was void ; 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless ; 
A lump of death, a chaos of hard clay.” 


The old astrolaters may not have had sight of the whole of 
the truth poetically imaged by Byron and scientifically ex- 
pounded by Moleschott and Tyndall, but they saw enough 
to satisfy them that light is the greatest of material bene- 
factions. What wonder that the sun, the prime source of 
that light, should be worshiped as the prince of the heavenly 
powers, and the other luminaries, in their several degrees, as 
blessed and divine! “Hail, holy Light,” is the matin song 
of religion emerging from the night of fetishism. Hallowed 
be sun and stars! and hallowed be fire, the earthly antitype 


* Suomerovc, Acts xix. 35. 
++ According to Chwolsobn, the use of this term to designate a form of religion 
is incorrect. Die Ssabier. Vorrede, p. 19. 
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of heavenly light and heat! Fire, the purifying power, from 
which the word pure is derived, which separates the ethe- 
real from the earthly and re-unites it with its kindred sky ! 
Fire, in its finished form of flame, expresses aspiration ; it 
suggests the pyramid; may it not have suggested the earliest 
use of that structure? The pyramid is a petrified flame. 

But sun, stars and fire, are not the only benefactions of 
nature. Thought pauses upon these as the most commanding, 
but Religion finds other kindred objects of devout contem- 
plation. Holy also is the vaulted sky outstretched as a 
tent, the sun’s tabernacle; holy the circumfluent air, the 
fitful winds, the steadfast earth. With the growing appre- 
ciation of the powers of nature, with the action of the plastic 
imagination upon them, they come in time to be personified 
and worshiped as personal agents. And so the next step 
in the progress of natural religion* is impersonation of 
natural powers resulting in mythology. Of this impersona- 
tion the hymns of the Rig-Veda represent the initial stage ; 
this we have in the Osiris-cult+ of ancient Egypt, the first 
fully developed mythology; Bramanism is its greatest social 
product, Greek poetry and art its noblest intellectual crea- 
tions. 


One step farther brings us to the top and consummation 
of natural religion. The elements are great ; the natural 
man renders them instinctive homage; but to cultivated, 
self-possessed thought there is something greater than these. 
Conscious intelligence, reason, the human will-power—in a 
word, the rational soul, is more than sun or stars or wind or 
flood. And the rational soul is man. Unconscious nature 
is great, but man is greater. Not man as we commonly 
behold him, the drivelling imbecile of every-day life, but 
man as poetic imagination apprehends him, the ideal man, 
divested of earthly limitations and imperfections, superior 
to accident, unvexed by care, impregnable to fear, invulner- 
able, immortal, rejoicing in eternal youth. What image of 


* T use this phrase in the sense of Nature-worship, not in the current sense 
of rational religion, which seems to me a misuse of the term. 
+ According to Bunsen, the Osiris-cult preceded Egyptian zoolatry ; but this. 


can be true only of its adoption by the priesthood, not of its intellectual genesis. 
See Gott in der Geschichte, Vol. II. p. 27. : 
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Divinity can equal this? Whatimpersonation of elemental 
powers, rude, titanic, hundred-handed, can vie with this 
glorified human type? Surely if there be gods they must 
be divine men. The Greeks saw this. They alone, or they 
first, of ancient nations,—the Athenians especially, with 
their democratic leanings—perceived the import and worth 
of man, and embodied that perception in their divinities. 
They expressed it in two immortal myths, one retrospective, 
the other prospective. The first is the conquest of the Titans 
by the Olympians, “the younger gods ;” the second is the 
Chained Prometheus. The former demonstrates the superior- 
ity of conscious intelligence over lawless, however gigantic, 
foree—cosmos mastering chaos. The latter typifies the pre- 
sent abeyance, premonitory of the ultimate triumph, of 
humanity, the triumph of right over will, of reason over 
fear, of the rational service of human kind over all religion 
in which the moral principle is not supreme. 

We will call this last and highest stage of natural religion 
Theanthropism. The Greco-Roman and the Scandinavian 
mythologies—Hellenism and Odinism—are its two historic 
examples. Theanthropism is partly a development of the 
antecedent stage, the impersonation of natural forces, and 
partly the addition of a newelement. The Greek divinities 
were mostly impersonations, but imperscnations stamped 
with a human type and subordinated to it. Other religions 
had developed gods that were partly human. Such were 
the Crishna of the Mahabharatta and Egyptian Osiris. 
What distinguishes Hellenism is its preponderant humanity. 
Indian and Egyptian worship still clung to the symbol, and 
often, in accommodation to the symbol, merged the human 
in the monstrous. Crishna appears with more than the 
human complement of limbs, Osiris figures with the head 
of a bird, Isis with that of a cow, in pictorial representations. 
The Egyptians had no such impression of the dignity of man 
as would make the human form the most fitting embodiment, 
of Deity. The human was no more divine in their estima- 
tion than the brute—was even less so, because more familiar,. 
less seemingly mysterious. It is an alien spirit that looks 
through the eye of the serpent and the ox, and because alien, 
mysterious, unfathomable. The more alien, the more divine, 
in the apprehension of the pre-hellenic world. With the 
Greek, on the contrary, the original symbol representing 
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elemental powers was merged in the human person, or re- 
tained only as adjunct and decoration, like the bow in the 
hands of Pheebus, or the winged sandal on the feet of Hermes. 
Zeus, the divine impersonation of the sky, is a human being 
of immortal mould. He bears in Homeric*verse the epi- 
thets of cloud-gatherer and thunder-rejoicing ; but the bolt 
in his right hand is the only visible sign which distinguishes 
the god from the man.* 

Moreover, the Greeks introduced a new element into re- 
ligion, the worship of actual historical characters, of departed 
worthies, heroes whose virtues had raised them to the level 
of the gods. This was something very different from the 
worship of ancestors, of which traces appear in many of the 
ancient religions. That was a family rite, having no con- 
nection with public worship, and therefore not in the line 
of that historic development which I am tracing. The hero- 
worship of the Greeks and Romans was a part of that The- 
anthropism which constitutes a distinctive feature of their 
religion. This I regard as the culmination of the natural 
religions ; just as Christian Theanthropism, springing from 
a different root, is the culmination of the spiritual or “re- 
vealed.” To that different root let us now direct our atten- 
tion. 


We have traced the progress of the idea of God in the way 
of natural religion through the several stages of Fetishism, 
Astrolatry, Impersonation of physical forces, and Theanthrop- 
ism ;—God as terrestrial creature, God as celestial radiance, 
God as personified elemental power, and God as man. Ob- 
serve that these different conceptions, with only a partial 
exception in the case of the last, have one trait in common, 
one capital defect ; to wit, the absence of that moral element 
which makes the distinguishing feature, the very founda- 
tion, of those religions which we call “revealed.” Even in 
Hellenism, the moral element is found only as an incidental 
trait, like the chastity of Artemis and the avenging function 


* It may be objected that the Greek mythology differed from those of India 
and Egypt, not in its essence, but only in its artistic representations; that its 
human aspect is only a concession to the claims of art, which abhors the mon- 
strous. But art with the Greeks was the product of religion, and must be 
regarded as the exponent of pre-existing ideas. It represented conceptions 
which religion had inspired. 
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of the Furies; not as a necessary constituent. Even in 
Theanthropism the moral is subordinate to the physical. 

The reason is obvious. Natural religion is derived from 
the contemplation of external nature. But external nature 
exhibits no trace of moral life. There is no apparent sym- 
pathy in nature with moral ends, no faintest intimation of 
the moral law. The elements are no respecters of persons ; 
they know neither sinner nor saint. The sun smiles alike 
on the evil and the good. The same moon lights the robber 
and the minister of mercy on their several ways. The 
same breeze propels the merchant's and the pirate’s sail. 
Traitor and patriot, murderer and missionary, cannibal and 
Christian, all have the same nature for their heritage, and 
find in nature the same accommodation. The blue sky 
bends over all, the hospitable earth entertains all,—all are 
served by nature’s laws. 

How then should natural religion attain to the idea of the 
moral law? ‘The deep saith, “It is not in me ;” earth and 
sky have not found it. But is not the moral law written in 
the heart of man? Religion has only to look there, has 
only to look within, to find moral obligation, and from it to 
infer a moral Ruler of the universe, the holy and just God 
of monotheism. True, and this is precisely what distin- 
guishes natural religion from “revealed.” When man looks 
within, looks deep enough to find moral obligation, and to 
refer it to the power and law of which it is the witness, the 
whole system of natural religion is doneaway.. A revelation 
has been made in him of the one true God. Revelation is 
not from without, but from within ; it is moral intuition. 
God reveals himself, not by sensible apparition, but by his 
witness in the soul. That testimony, first heard by elect in- 
dividuals, meditative men, like Abraham, Zoroaster, Moses, 
Jesus, and declared by them, becomes what we call a “re- 
velation,” or divine dispensation of religion. 

Monotheism, then, comes not by the way of natural 
religion, seeking God without and fusing its many gods 
into one, but by reflection seeking God within; and the. 
difference between natural and revealed religion consists in 
this, that in the former the religious sentiment is turned 
outward, and that in the latter it is turned inward. 

Quite otherwise, the phrase “ Natural Religion,” or, more 
properly, “ Natural Theology,” is commonly used to desig- 
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nate those primordial verities which constitute the sub- 
stance of monotheistic religion. This use of the term dates 
from Raymond de Sebonde,* who wrote, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, a work which Montaigne, at the 
instigation of his father, turned into French, and to whose 
defence he devoted the most elaborate, though not the most 
edifying, of the immortal Essays. The design of Raymond 
was to vindicate the truths of “ Revelation” by proofs and 
illustrations drawn from nature. But illustration of a truth 
by the facts of nature is one thing, the discovery of it 
from the contemplation of nature is another. The phrase 
“ Natural Theology” is an unfortunate one, as fostering the 
delusion, so widely spread, that the contemplation of nature 
teaches monotheism, would teach it to sagacious minds 
where other teaching has not anticipated that result. The 
contemplation of nature teaches no such thing. Nature, 
the arena of antagonistic forces, the scene of perpetual con- 
flict between good and evil,—Nature, with her sunshine and 
calm of to-day, her earthquakes and tornados of to-morrow, 
suggests dualism or polytheism, not the one God, the 
Creator and Father of all. Uninstructed by other teaching, 
and without monotheism already in the mind, who would 
ever divine that the desolate crag or blasted voleano was 
moulded by the same Power that flings the rainbow over it ? 
Who would ever conclude that the scorpion and the bird of 
Paradise have one Father? Monotheism is not an inference 
from nature, but the gift of Tradition, or an intuition of the 
private soul divinely touched, brooding over its own deep. 
The first monotheist was one who withdrew hig gaze from 
the starry heaven and the creaturely earth, and found in the 
secret of his own thought the divine “I am.” What they 
mean, or should mean, who speak thus of “ Natural Reli- 
gion,” is that system of truths which nature studied in the 
light of revelation confirms, not the system which nature 
teaches. “Rational Religion ” would be the fitter term. 

To find the one God in nature, man must first have found 
Him within. The religious mind turned inward encounters 
another Divinity than the aspects of nature had suggested 


* «Mheologiz naturalis nomine primus usus est Raymundus de Sebonde, 
natione Hispanus, ineunte sec. xv. auctor libri primum editi Daventrie et 
Theologia Naturalis, sive Liber Creaturarum inscripti.’’ Wegscheider Institt. 
Theol. See Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie for an elaborate account of this work. 
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to uninstructed contemplation. It finds in the dictates of 
the moral sense, in imperative warnings and obligations, in 
the consciousness of spiritual wants and aspirations, a God 
unknown to natural religion——a God who is not mere 
Power and Intelligence and commanding Will, but Good- 
ness, Holiness, Truth, Love. These constitute the God of 
moral intuition, a God self-evident, and One in the double 
sense of onliness and unity. The very, idea of such a God 
excludes multitude. There can be but one absolute Good. 
Hence revealed religion is necessarily monotheistic. The 
natural religions, on the other hand, seeking God out- 
wardly, and based on the assumption of a separation in 
space between God and man, are polytheistic. So long as 
the divine is conceived as existence im nature instead of 
nature's continent, there is no ground for unity in the God- 
head. On the contrary, many gods, in that case, will be 
required to match the manysidedness of nature. 

Other characteristics follow from this one. The natural 
religions are sacrificial, the revealed are ethical. The natural 
are hierarchical, the revealed are congregational. The natural 
are idolistic, the revealed are scriptural. I speak of tenden- 
cies, not of uniform results. In practice these tendencies 
are often modified by counter influences, by corruptions and 
perversions. When revelations expand and harden into 
ecclesiasticism, they sometimes assume the characteristics 
of naturalism ; they become sacrificial, hierarchical, and 
here and there degenerate into fetishism. 

Revelation must not be confused with systems of religion 
based upon it. Revelation, as such, is a purely individual 
experience ; the revealed religions, such as Jehovism, Par- 
sism, Christianity, Islam, are providential and historic 
growths which may or may not ensue from that experience. 
Revelation there has been in the midst of polytheism, and 
through all the course of human history. For the truths of 
the Spirit have no date, although the “dispensations” which 
embody them, like other social products, are subject to his- 
toric necessity, and must bide their time. Revelation in 
individual seers, like Pythagoras, Socrates and Isaiah, may: 
antedate by centuries the organization of its truths in eccle- 
siastical polities. It depends not so much on the clearness 
and fulness of the revelation, as on the personality with 
which it is associated, and, of course, on the providential 
order of events, whether or not the revelation shall become 
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an historic dispensation. The moral intuitions of Plato far 
transcended those of Mohammed ; but the moral force, the 
momentum of personality, the quality of soul in Mohammed, 
_exceeded the genius of Plato. Adopted by Providence, the 
slender thought and vast soul of the Arab have rallied 
around them a fifth part of the human race, whilst the 
fuller revelation of the Greek could only modify Gentile 
and Christian theology with its intellectual leaven. 


The history of religion is a record of man’s search after 
God. It begins with the lowest and ends with the highest; 
it begins with the most foreign and ends with the most in- 
terior ; it begins with stones and the beasts of the field and 
ends with the Spirit. Every step in this process is divine 
education. Nature-worship had its meaning and embodied 
an essential truth. The presence of God in nature, the 
sacredness of nature, is the truth deposited in the human 
mind by the natural religions. The supremacy of Spirit is 
the lesson of the revealed. And so the history of religion 
repeats the story of creation. First that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual. The natural man seeks God 
in nature ; first in the creaturely forms around him, then 
in the skies. The spiritual knows that the Supreme Pre- 
sence is not a question of topography; that the throne above 
the skies is but the last resort of realism ; that neither up 
nor down, nor in any outward direction, but inward and 
ever inward, is the way to God. 

F. H. Hepes. 


II.—THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. 


Supernatural Religion : an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
fevelation.* 2 vols. London: Longmans. - 1874. 


AcvTE thinkers and learned theologians have been dis- 
cussing, generation after generation, the questions relating 
to the true meaning of the phrase, “the Christian Revela- 
tion,” the necessity of objective signs and wonders to vouch 
for it, and the credibility of the gospel narratives with 


* For a further estimate of this work, see Notices of Books. 
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their record of miracles. The defenders and the opponents 
of Christianity alike have put forth their views in various 
forms, and any one who is acquainted with the phases of 
the controversy in the past is inclined to look with but 
little interest on any new contribution to it, as though it 
could be nothing but a repetition of what has been already 
advanced, which may possess some novelty of form, but 
can offer nothing that i is new in substance. It is neverthe 
less to be hoped that some progress is being gradually made 
towards a solution of these difficult but most interesting 
questions. Oy both sides of the controversy there may be 
discerned a less strongly-marked dogmatism, a greater apti- 
tude to understand and appreciate the position of those 
from whom the respective writers differ, than once pre- 
vailed. Some points formerly in dispute are now generally 
granted as a foundation for argument. We need not, there- 
fore, either give up the subject in despair as though no 
“certainty could be arrived at concerning it, or put it on one 
side in the list of controversies as to which mankind will 
always differ, to debate which may be a useful exercise for 
the student, but can lead to no valuable practical result. 
At the same time it must be confessed that the prevail- 
ing state of mind, not only with the mass of the people, 
but even with professed theologians, in reference to mira- 
cles, is anything but satisfactory. The vague language 
constantly used is a mark of very loose and ill-defined 
ideas on the subject. Those who profess a full faith in the 
reality of the gospel miracles often do so rather because 
they find them apparently an integral part of Christianity, 
than because they feel them to be the foundation of their 
own faith, or consider them necessary to prove the truth 
and beauty of the religion.* Some are even candid enough 
to acknowledge that the narratives of the miraculous in the 
Gospels are to many minds a stumbling-block, a hindrance ‘ 
in the way, preventing the acceptance of Christianity, and 
that they wish they could get rid of them without at the 


* In a notice of “Supernatural Religion” in the British Quarterly for July, 
the writer says: “Tried im foro scientia, the supernatural is wildly absurd,’ 
and we should give up the case. Tried im foro conscientiv, and the case is 
altered ;” and argues that, our spiritual instincts assuring us of the truth of 
the Christian religion, a belief in the miracles follows as a matter of faith, not 
of logic. Their evidential value is thus entirely abandoned, and the proof of 
the truth of religion is made purely subjective, 
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same time sacrificing the entire history of the life of Christ. 
Very many who have lost all positive belief in. the reality 
- of the narratives, yet shrink from any actual denial of them, 
treat them as an open question, and continue to speak of 
them as though they were facts, without attempting to 
reconcile them with science, or desiring to found any argu- 
ment upon them. It is widely acknowledged that a man 
may be a Christian, in the best sense of the phrase, though 
he has no belief in the miracles; yet they are commented 
on and dealt with as substantial parts of the history of 
Jesus. We still meet with the extreme views; on the one 
side, that a miracle is an impossibility, and belief in it is 
to be treated with contempt as childish superstition ; on 
the other side, that every miracle recorded in the Bible is 
to be received without question, all doubt on the subject 
being a mark of sinful perversity: but between the two 
there are so many shades of difference as to theory and 
conclusions, that the result not uncommonly produced is 
no fixed opinion whatever. Some persons even Satisfy 
themselves with saying, “It is a puzzling question, and no 
good can come from entering on it ;” or, “It is a dangerous 
subject, and it is wiser not to meddle with it ;’ while the 
very word “miracle” is used with such differences of mean- 
ing, that the disputants are often arguing about different — 
things, and never succeed in fairly encountering each other. 

The author of “Supernatural Religion” brings to the 
task he has undertaken the high qualifications of a clear 
logical intellect, a fearless spirit and considerable scholar- 
ship. In his able and interesting introduction he states 
the duty and necessity of the inquiry on which he proposes 
to enter, “Is Christianity a supernatural, divine Revela- 
tion?’ using the word Christianity to denote “ecclesiastical 
Christianity,” the whole system of beliefs found in prevail- 
ing orthodox creeds, and the phrase “supernatural revela- 
tion” to denote the communication of this system from God 
to man in a way that supersedes all use of the individual 
reason and conscience. He shews that when the dogmas 
taught are mysteries that demand the entire sacrifice of the 
intellect they seem to contradict, they need an attestation 
in the shape of external miracle. 

“Tf the signs and wonders, which form what may be called 
the collateral miracles of Christianity, are only believed in con- 
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sequence of belief in the Gospel, upon what basis does belief in 
the miraculous birth, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, and other leading dogmas rest? These are themselves the 
Gospel, and although it is quite intelligible that any one who 
believes these greater exhibitions of supernatural power may well 
give credence to miraculous healing of the sick, it is necessary 
that the central supernatural doctrines should have their super- 
natural attestation.” * 


About half the first volume is occupied with a careful 
examination of the subject of miracles, and the rest of the 
work is devoted to an inquiry into the evidence as to the 
authorship and date of the Gospels. A second work, to com- 
plete the treatment of the questions at issue, is promised, 
and this will be looked for with much interest by those who 
have carefully read the present one. The general conclusion 
which the writer desires to establish is thus stated : 


“ Miracles, of the reality of which there is no evidence worthy 
of the name, are not only contradictory to complete induction, 
but, even on the avowal of those who affirm them, they only 
cease to be incredible upon certain assumptions with regard to 
the Supreme Being which are equally opposed to reason. These 
assumptions, it is not denied, are solely derived from the revela- 
tion which miracles are intended to attest, and the whole argu- 
ment therefore ends in the palpable absurdity of making the 
revelation rest upon’ miracles which have nothing to rest upon 
themselves but the revelation. ..... When we turn from more 
general arguments to examine the documentary evidence for the 
reality of the supposed miraculous occurrences, and of the Divine 
revelation which they accredit, we meet with the characteristics 
which might have been expected. We do not find any real trace 
even of the existence of our Gospels for a century and a half 
after the events they record. They are anonymous narratives, 
and there is no evidence of any value connecting these works 
with the writers to whom they are popularly attributed. .... The 
miraculous evidence, upon which alone it is admitted we could 
be justified in believing its astounding doctrines being thus nuga- 
tory, the claims of Christianity to be a Divine Revelation must 
necessarily be disallowed, and its supernatural elements, which 
are, in fact, the very substance of the system, inevitably sharing 
the same fate as the supposed miraculous evidence, must there- 
fore be rejected as incredible and opposed to reason and complete © 
induction.” + 


* Vol. L p. 14. + Vol. IL. pp. 480—482. 
VOL. XII. c 
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These statements and the arguments that lead up to 
them offer many temptations to comment, and contain 
points that I think open to criticism and reply; but this 
could not be properly accomplished within the compass of 
an article; and I prefer to place my ideas in a positive 
statement, with a general acknowledgment to the author 
just quoted that he has suggested some of my remarks in 
accordance, and some of them in contrast, to his own, while’ 
the conclusions which I aim at establishing were those I 
had arrived at before I read his work. 

The invariable tendency of all modern science is to pro- 
duce and confirm the belief that the whole material universe 
is ruled by fixed laws. Every year, with its new discove- 
ries and wider inductions, witnesses a reduction of the 
number of such laws supposed to exist, until we are brought 
to the conception of the physical universe as consisting of 
one single force manifested under various forms, and the 
recognition of one single law as ruling throughout. This 
unity of nature and this prevalence of order in all her parts 
have been so recently dwelt on in the pages of this Review,* 
that I need only refer to the truths. All material pheno- 
mena occur in accordance with law. The phraseology must 
not mislead us: law is only another name for plan or 
system, and indicates the method by which some power 
acts—does not stand in the place of power or express the 
cause of phenomena. When we say that a criminal suffers 
a punishment because the law of the land orders it, we 
mean that the judge and jailor choose to act in accordance . 
with the law, that their will is exerted in conformity with 
an established system. The law could do nothing without 
voluntary agents to put it in force, and at any moment 
they may cease to obey the law and refuse or neglect to 
execute it. In like manner, when we say a stone falls to 
the ground by the law of gravitation, we do not mean that 
the law is in itself effective, but that this is the plan accord- 
ing to which it pleases God to act, and that He so uniformly 
acts on this plan, that we confidently expect He will do so 
in every case. This uniformity of God’s action in’material 
things is essential to enable man to put forth his own efforts 


* “Materialism, an Unscientific Habit of Thought,” No. KLY. “Converg- 
ence in Scientific and Theological Thought,” No. XLVI. 
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with a reasonable expectation as to their result, and is 
therefore one of the means used by God in the education 
of His children in voluntary exertion and self-dependence. 
But every believer in a personal God, every one who per- 
ceives that the Divine free-will is the cause of all the 
movement, growth and activity of nature, must acknow- 
ledge that He maintains the orderly system of operations 
only because He knows it is best to do so, that He might 
at any moment depart from it. In fact, His Will is needed 
to maintain the order as much as it would be to depart 
from it. 

The only definition of miracle consistent with the theo- 
logical value attached to it is to say, it is “a departure from 
the usual order in which God acts in material things ;’ when 
it is so defined, no consistent Theist can deny its possibility. 
If the departure is only apparent, and greater knowledge 
would enable us to see the consistency between the general 
plan and the particular event, it is no miracle, no exception 
to the universal order. Hence it is impossible for any one 
to say with certainty of an occurrence that it is miraculous ; 
for however unexpected and surprising it may be, further 
investigation may bring it into accordance with known law. 
But the theological value of miracle consists in its supposed 
departure from law, since this is imagined to indicate the 
special presence and interference of Deity. The question is 
not whether this departure is possible—that, as I have said, 
all Theists must grant—but whether it is antecedently pro- 
bable, whether we can believe in it without the strongest 
evidence in its support. I urge that we cannot do so, for 
the following reasons. 

1. It is in accordance with the general experience of man- 
kind that the order of material nature is unbroken, and it is 
by an induction from this general experience that the con- 
clusion has been formed, which we see every day exemplified 
practically in human conduct, that it will not be broken in 
the future. This conclusion is the foundation of all hopeful 
human effort, and is so firmly established that men never 
hesitate to count on the succession of the seasons, the regu- ° 
lar return of day and night, the permanence of the qualities 
of substances, the continued action of all the forces of nature. 
We are told indeed that there is no logical ground for sup- 
posing that the future must correspond with the past or for 
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arguing from our own experience as to what-may or may 
not have been the experience of other men. But we cannot 
help doing this ; a law of our minds compels us to form an 
induction, more or less complete, from our own experience 
and what we know of the experience of men in general. If 
the induction rested on the experience of an individual or 
of the men of one age only, it would have little weight ; but 
the conduct of all men in all ages shews that their experi- 
ence and their conclusion from that experience were similar 
to our own, and that the induction as to the complete order 
of all the operations of material nature is the result of the 
observation of the great mass of mankind. Now when a 
fact is alleged which would shew that the conclusion as to 
law never “being departed from was a mistake, we must 
adopt one of two alter natives, either maintain our induction 
and disbelieve the assertion, or accept the alleged miracle as 
true and confess that our induction was incomplete. There 
may be evidence that will compel us to the latter course, 
but it must be very clear and strong; and if our belief in 
the miracle is to depend on testimony, that testimony must 
be undoubted and unimpeachable. Instances will occur to 
every reader, in connection with science, that exemplify 
this. When from a series of long-continued observations 
some general law is thought to be arrived at, the report of 
an isolated fact that contradicts the law is received with 
great suspicion, and it is universally felt to need a careful 
verification, since it is more likely that the one observer has 
been mistaken or his report is imperfect, than that the sup- 
posed law is non-existent. We may reasonably say, there- 
fore, that the assertion that God has sometimes acted in 
complete opposition to His ordinary plan needs very strong 
proof to gain reception, and cannot be accepted on the testi- 
mony of others unless that testimony is beyond suspicion. 
2. The highest conception man can form of the wisdom 
of God is to think of Him as acting with unbroken uniform- 
ity, needing to introduce no change in His plans, -making 
no imperfect beginnings that require supplementing by 
altered arrangements, but the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever. To believe in occasional interruptions of natural 
law is to lower our idea of the Divine Wisdom, and to grant 
that there attaches to His plans some of that imperfection 
which we find in our own devices when we have to contrive 
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particular improvements to meet unforeseen emergencies. 
This of course fails to disprove the occurrence of miracles, 
but it at least indisposes us to expect them. We feel most 
satisfaction in the contemplation of the Supreme Being, 
‘when we think of Him as working on for ever on a fixed 
plan so comprehensive as to meet and include all possible 
individual cases, and proceeding from age to age with a 
steady majestic march that knows neither deviation nor 
exception. 

3. Miracle could answer no good purpose in connection 
with religious teaching, It is supposed that it furnishes 
some attestation to the presence of the power of God with 
a teacher. But surely His presence is more plainly dis- 
played by order than by disorder, by maintaining than by 
breaking His systematic working. Unfortunately, many 
men are possessed with the notion that it is an indication 
of the presence of will—that is, of personal activity—when- 
ever there is an irregularity of action. The notion probably 
arises from the fickleness and imperfection observed and 
felt in the human will. But even among men, he who can 
most steadily adhere to one plan, who can most unswerv- 
ingly follow out one purpose, is credited with the most will. 
God’s will, being perfect, has no variableness or shadow of 
turning, and His presence is as clearly displayed in all the 
operations of nature which go on regularly, as it could be 
by any interruption of that regularity. Such an infraction 
of order would prove, not the presence of Divine power, but 
the absence of Divine wisdom ; it might arrest for a moment 
the attention of the ignorant, but as they could not decide 
whether it was a deviation from law or an unexpected mani- 
festation of law, it would be no evidence even to them of 
the special presence of God, while to the philosophic mind 
it would simply upset all established notions of the economy 
of Providence. He who cannot see God manifested in the 
lilies of the field, and is blind to His activity in the scenes 
of every-day life, would not be brought to a knowledge of 
Him even though one rose from the dead to proclaim Him. 

The result arrived at from these considerations appears 
to be, that an infraction of law, a departure from the plan ; 
on which human experience shews that God acts in the 
material universe, is not to be expected or desired, and can 
be believed*in only on the most conclusive evidence. If an 
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occurrence which appeared to be contrary to acknowledged 
natural law were presented to our notice as happening in 
the present day, it would either be received with general 
incredulity, or would be investigated with a view to the 
discovery of some clue by which it could be reconciled with 
previously ascertained law, or could be made the means of 
discovering some law hitherto unknown. That it was a 
capricious act of Divine power, defying all classification and 
standing as an exception to the general order, would proba- 
bly be acknowledged by no single scientific thinker. Can 
we, then, have a testimony coming to us from a period 
eighteen centuries back, which will suffice to assure us of 
such an occurrence?’ I confess I do not see how this is 
possible; and especially in the actual case before us, the 
uncertainty which attaches to the authorship and date of 
the canonical Gospels, the credulous and unphilosophical 
habit of mind of the people among whom they arose, and 
the difficulties of detail connected with the narratives of 
miraculous events as we have them, concur to render the 
evidence in their favour of far too little weight to establish 
the assertion that, as infractions of the general laws of 
nature, they did occur in connection with Christ. 

But this indisposition to accept the Gospel miracles as 
they are generally understood, leaves us in a difficulty with 
regard to the Gospels themselves. It is convenient to con- 
fine our attention to the Synoptical Gospels. The fourth, 
whatever be the opinion held as to its date and authorship, 
evidently stands in altogether a different position from the 
others, since it must be regarded as strictly the work of one 
writer, who chose the incidents he narrates, and moulded 
the discourses he records, in conformity with a dogmatic 
purpose clearly kept in view through the whole composi- 
tion. The Synoptics, on the other hand, afford clear marks 
of being founded on materials previously existing—contain 
fragments worked up into the general whole; and while 
each of them appears from the style to be substantially the 
work of one writer, their resemblances point to a common 
source, more ancient than the Gospels themselves, from 
which all the three evangelists have largely borrowed. It 
is a common remark that these Gospels present us with 
miracle intimately interwoven with the whole of their narra- 
tives. Eliminate the miraculous, and everything historical 
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in reference to Christ disappears. A life of Jesus written 
on this principle simply tells us he lived and died, and is 
filled up with suppositions and conclusions of the modern 
author. And it is inconsistent to regard these narratives as 
untrue whenever they relate a miracle, yet to be depended 
on in all other respects. We have no logical justification 
for treasuring every trait the historians afford us of the 
character of Jesus—for flattering ourselves that we can form 
an image in our minds of what he was and did, or can 
have a trustworthy report of his teachings, while at the 
same time we utterly refuse credence to their record of 
miracles, and assert that this is a pure invention of later 
ages. Beit observed how closely many of the discourses of 
Jesus are bound up with narratives of miracles or references 
to them. His teachings about the sabbath partly turn on 
cures performed on that day ; the same sentence that tells 
of his preaching the gospel tells of his healing every sick- 
ness among the people; his apostolic commission includes 
the phrases, “ heal the sick, raise the dead.” Such instances 
need not be multiplied. The more we look into the matter, 
the more we shall perceive that if we conclude that the 
narratives of miracle are entirely fictitious—have not even 
a foundation in fact—we can have no reasonable ground 
for relying on the accuracy of any portion of the Gospels— 
we know nothing of Jesus as an historical person—we lose 
the image of his character as a reality, and we must be con- 
tent with the moral and spiritual principles of Christianity, 
without pretending to know with certainty how it originated. 

Many disbelievers in miracle are quite ready to accept 
the alternative ; and when they find us unwilling to abandon 
as a fair dream our thought of Christ, think that we are 
misled by feeling and prejudice, which prevent our dealing 
boldly and honestly with fact. I am willing to confess to 
this strong feeling, to this intense desire to find a means of 
retaining what is dear to the heart and precious to the 
conscience, without abandoning what is true to the intellect. 
When the thought of what Jesus was has often been a 
stimulus to the jaded will, a rebuke to faithless cowardice, 
an encouragement amid temptation, and a light to lead the 
steps to God through the darkest night of sorrowv—when 
his personal influence has raised our ideal, checked our self- 
indulgence and made our whole being more spiritual—there 
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is no reason why we should hesitate to acknowledge that 
we will not, if we can help it, lose our knowledge of him, 
or our belief in the historical reality of his life and cha- 
racter. If fidelity to truth demands it, we must consent to 
the sacrifice; but it shall not be made rasbly or hastily ; 
and the more intense our feeling that the sacrifice would 
be great and painful, that thus a means of moral progress 
for which we have often thanked God would be withdrawn, 
the more reason we see for expecting to find some way of 
escape from it. 

But this is by no means the only difficulty that ensues 
from a disbelief in the miracles. Let us try to look at the 
Gospels apart from all the prejudices of education, habit 
and association—to view them in the aspect they would 
bear to us if we now for the first time made acquaintance 
with them. ‘There is pictured in them a career and cha- 
racter which are universally acknowledged to be beautiful ; 
there are recorded moral precepts which all men feel to be 
excellent, and the whole is permeated with a pure and 
fervent religious feeling. Whence have these come? To 
suppose the character an invention, the biography a romance, 
is to attribute to the inventor a moral and spiritual ideal 
superior to that of all previous writers; the romancer who 
depicted a fictitious Christ must be himself a Christ in 
spirit, and such a one would never stoop to a systematic 
deception. It must be granted that from the early Chris- 
tians among whom these Gospels originated, there com- 
menced the movement that ushered in the greatest and 
most beneficent moral and religious reform the world has 
ever known. Could the seed of such a glorious result be a 
clever fiction? It is much more in accordance with the 
analogy of all religious reforms to suppose that it began 
with an individual teacher. If so, we may have in the 
Gospels a correct representation of the impression that 
Teacher left on his contemporaries as to himself and his 
teachings ; and there is no reason to doubt the truth of their 
assertions, unless those assertions are in themselves incre- 
dible. 

Tf, then, the picture given us of Christ, and the high 
moral character of the teachings attributed to him, are in 
harmony with the result produced by early Christianity in 
the world, and are in themselves calculated to win our 
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acceptance, can we say that the narratives of miracle have 
been added? Can we discern how these crept in? Can we 
point to the process by which the two have been so closely 
welded together? If Jesus never cured a disease, or pro- 
fessed to cure one, but was simply a teacher of pure life 
and deep devotion, whose character and precepts left a 
powerful impression on his disciples, can there be a trust- 
»worthy record of his life and teachings with which the 
* miraculous has been at a later period so ingeniously mingled 
_ that it is impossible now to separate them? Whether the 
addition were the work of unconscious superstition or the 
result of intentional deception, there is no room for its ela- 
borate and complete performance, with no substratum of 
fact to build on, consistent with what we know of the origin 
and history of the Gospels. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, the latest date that 
is assigned to our Canonical Gospels, and giving all weight 
to the gradual process by which it is supposed they 
came into their present form, I can yet see no point at 
which the miraculous could be for the first time inserted 
without some trace of the insertion being left. The first — 
Gospel was probably oral; certain Christians (perhaps the 
evangelists mentioned Acts xxi. 8; Eph. iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 
5) repeated from memory passages of Christ’s teachings or 
events of his life. Step by step these teachings were written 
down, and the oral gospel became a written gospel of frag- 
mentary character. But if either the speaker or writer at 
this period had ventured to introduce some narrative of 
miracle, supposing such a thing before unheard of in con- 
nection with Christ, he would at once have been detected. 
When the fragments began to be collected, and longer nar- 
ratives to be formed from them, is it credible that the dif- 
ferent collectors (see Luke i. 1) would all have agreed to 
infuse for the first time a large miraculous element? Be 
it remembered, the teachings and the records of miracles 
are so bound up together, that the inventor of the miracles 
must in many cases have invented the discourse also. Would 
any evangelist or any collector of evangelistic fragments 
venture on such invention? The writer of an original © 
Gospel, like the fourth, might do this ; but the fragmentary 
character of the Synoptics, their evident foundation on pre- 
viously existing materials, forbids this supposition in their 
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case. There is a possibility, in such a process as gave birth 
to these Gospels, of a rapid increase in the ascription of 
miracles and of plentiful exaggeration ; but there is, it seems 
to me, no possibility of the ascription of miracles to Christ 
without some foundation for it in fact. Let any one try 
the experiment; let him remove all record of miracle and 
all discourse connected with miracle from the Gospels, and 
what will be left? Even in the great discourses of the first 
Gospel there are many references to miraculous cures ; and 
the process of rejecting the miraculous and all connected 
with it would leave us very little of Christ’s teachings except 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables, and nothing 
whatever of Christ’s history. I see no means of reconciling 
our present Gospels with any theory as to the literary pro- 
cess which gave birth to them, unless we suppose that there 
was some foundation in fact for the narratives of miracle. 
The most ancient of their materials contain references to 
miraculous cures. If we reject these we must reject the 
Gospels as a whole, and treat Christianity as the greatest 
effect of history without any known cause to account for it. 

The dilemma, then, with which we have to deal is this— 

1. We are not disposed to believe in the New Testament 
miracles as infractions of natural law, partly because our 
view of God’s government of the material universe prevents 
our expecting such infraction, partly because the evidence 
offered in testimony of the miracles is not direct and power- 
ful enough to establish such an astounding exception to 
general experience. 

2. Yet it is difficult to reject the narratives of miracle in 
the Synoptical Gospels without thereby losing the historical 
Christ, and also attributing to these Gospels a fictitious 
character opposed alike to their literary history and to the 
moral value of their contents. 

The solution I propose is the suggestion that Jesus did 
perform cures, the impression produced by which was suffi- 
cient to give rise to all the miraculous narratives ; but that 
these cures, so far from being infractions of natural law, are 
instances of a law which has been also manifested else- 
where, and that we may hope to gain at least some glimpse 
of what this law is. 

It will be noted that all the objections I have urged as 
reasons for hesitating to accept reputed miracles as true are 
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founded on the definition of miracle as “the infraction of 
law.” The force of this difficulty is shewn by the fact that 
so many defenders of miracle have chosen to define it “the 
manifestation of another and a higher law than that which 
usually prevails.” There is no difficulty whatever, as a 
matter of theory, in accepting as true recorded events that 
come under this category, if only the record is on sufficiently 
good testimony to lead us to believe in a law hitherto un- 
known. But the definition makes miracle no miracle, since 
the very essence of it and all its supposed theological value 
consist in its being an infraction of law. Suppose a certain 
event is reported to have occurred ; two questions may be 
asked concerning it—(1) Did it occur as reported? (2) Was 
it a contradiction to the order of the material universe ? 
The former must be answered according to the evidence ; 
the latter will be answered in the negative by the man of 
science. If the theologian concurs in this negative answer 
to the second question, to establish the reality of the event 
will avail him nothing in proof of the truth of any doctrine 
or the authority of any teacher, unless he has first established 
the law that such an event as he reports is always connected 
with authoritative enunciation of truth. It is quite possible 
to believe in the reported event, to acknowledge that it is 
one of an unusual kind, and yet to deny that it is an in- 
fraction of law, that it deserves to be called miraculous in 
the theological signification of that word, and that it is any 
attestation to the teachings ‘with which it is supposed to 
be connected. 

The author of “Supernatural Religion,” tracing what he 
calls the “stream of miraculous pretension,” refers to the 
passages in the Fathers that speak of wonderful cures, espe- 
cially the casting out of demons,—for instance, that “St. 
Augustine asserts that miracles were still performed in his 
day,’—and to the miracles of the saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church,—drawing the conclusion that all this is a 
proof how easily such stories may spring up without any 
foundation of fact. He might have extended his instances, 
noting that the performance of wonderful cures has been 
ascribed to the teachers of all religions,—Hebrew prophets, 
Christian apostles, ancient fathers, Catholic saints, Moham- 
medan holy men and teachers of modern times. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the healing powers ascribed to saints 
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and relics in the Roman Catholic Church in all ages. An 
instance or two will suffice. St. Bernard of Clairvaux is 
reported, in the various lives of him written by eye-witnesses 
and contemporaries, to have relieved every kind of disease. 
The cure of ageravated fistula lachrymalis in the nunnery 
of Port Royal in 1656, is well authenticated under circum- 
stances that forbid the imputation of imposture. It is true 
that a rationalistic explanation of it has been suggested, 
but such an explanation is only conjectural, and at any 
rate would not apply to succeeding miracles attributed to 
the power of the same relic of the holy thorn.* John 
Wesley related cures wrought by his faith and his prayers, 
which he considered and represented as positively miracu- 
lous.- The religious fermentation in the West of Scotland 
in 1830 was the occasion of extraordinary events of this 
kind. James Macdonald, a man of humble station living 
in Port Glasgow, had a sister who was a confirmed invalid, 
and who had arrived at a state of great religious exaltation. 
As she lay helpless on her couch, she prayed with great 
earnestness that her brother might receive the Holy Ghost. 
He suddenly declared, “I have got it!” and relying on the 
power thus conferred on him, commanded the invalid to 
“arise and stand upright.” We are told she was at once 
completely cured. Macdonald sent a letter to another 
woman who had been long ill and seemed in a hopeless 
state, commanding her to be cured: after reading his letter 
she declared herself healed, got up, and henceforth returned 
to active life. About the same time the case of Miss Fan- 
court excited public notice. Her own narrative assures us 
that she had been disabled for eight years by disease of the 
hip-joint, but being inspired by a clerical friend with faith 
in her ability to obey him, she rose from the sofa at his 
command, went up and down stairs easily, and next day 
walked some distance. The cure seems to have been per- 
manent ; the matter was fully discussed at the time ina 
religious periodical, and the above statement was not in- 
validated.t Other similar cures in connection with revivals 


* Port Royal, by Charles Beard, Vol. I. b. ii. ¢. vi. 
+ Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 384, 


£ Life of the Rev. Robert Story, Part II. chaps. i. and v. Life of Irving, 
by Mrs, Oliphant, 
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of religion, and among various sects, might be mentioned, 
but it is not necessary to multiply instances. It may be 
granted that some of these narratives will not bear the test 
of thorough investigation ; but there are others which the 
fullest examination only confirms, and which cannot be ex- 
plained away as being the result of imagination or impos- 
ture. When it is remembered that we find such reports in 
connection with various forms of religion, through succes- 
sive periods and among many different nations, we must be 
inclined to conclude that the wide-spread and enduring be- 
lief in the occurrences must have some foundation in fact, 
must be something more than the result of credulity and 
superstition. We are told, indeed, that miracles of healing 
are only met with in periods of general ignorance, abound 
among people of small intellectual cultivation, in whom 
enthusiasm obscures the judgment, and disappear as civi- 
lization and enlightenment advance. It would be more 
accurate to say that they are generally met with when re- 
ligious excitement prevails, when the belief in the reality 
of an unseen Power is not crushed beneath material occu- 
pations, or deadened by exclusive attention to the intellect. 
But they are by no means confined to periods of ignorance, 
and the most rigorous examination of evidence and appli- 
cation of logical tests leave unshaken the conclusion, in 
regard at least to some of them, that the cures possessed 
objective reality. 

There is another set of phenomena, the reference to which 
is attended with some difficulty for several reasons, namely, 
the alleged cures by mesmerism or some other somewhat 
similar agency. Many persons hesitate about entering into 
any serious examination of them, being repelled by the 
ignorant fanaticism and impudent charlatanism that are 
sometimes found in connection with these subjects. But it 
must be remembered that these characteristics are by no 
means universal among those who profess to work cures by 
these methods ; every one must have met with or heard of 
eases of this kind, in which conscious imposture, on the 
part of either operator or patient, is altogether ont of the 
question. In spite of the repulsive associations connected 
in some minds with magnetism, spirit-manifestations, elec- 
tro-biology, &c., there are-facts that deserve a patient ex- 
amination, and I believe such an examination will lead any 
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unprejudiced person to the conclusion that many real cures 
have been wrought. It is stated that the value of mag- 
netism as a therapeutic agent has been established by 
medical commissions of inquiry in France, Russia and 
Denmark. It may indeed be argued that such cures are 
totally different from what are generally termed miracles, 
because in the former success does not in any way depend 
on a special religious position in the operator or religious 
faith in the patient. But in magnetic cures, stress is laid 
on the sufferer feeling confidence in the power of the opera- 
tor, or else his nerves are so acted on as to throw him into 
a trance-like state, in which the mind seems to exercise 
peculiar power over the body. The effect of religious ex- 
citement may be similar to this. The principle is exempli- 
fied in the benefit arising from confidence in a favourite 
doctor, which hastens on the recovery of an invalid, when 
the very same medical treatment by a stranger who was 
mistrusted would be less effective or even altogether un- 
availing. Be it observed, I do not assert that alleged mes- 
meric cures are entirely similar in character to reported 
religious miracles, or echo Balzac’s words—‘ Magnetism, the 
favourite science of Jesus, and one of the powers he trans- 
mitted to the apostles.” But these modern phenomena 
seem worthy of notice when we are studying the ancient 
records of miracle, as furnishing indications of the exist- 
ence of a general law.* 

The power of mental impressions over bodily disease is 
illustrated by a large number of other facts, such as the 
touching for “king's evil,” the efficacy among the super- 
stitious of charms and incantations, and the success of all 
kinds of quack medicines, if once a strong popular belief in 
them can be produced. Every one’s observation serves to 
furnish some illustration in confirmation of the truth. It 
only remains for us to inquire whether this pointing of 
general experience has any scientific support from writers 
whose eminence in the medical profession gives weight to 


= Since this article was in type, I have read Mr. Haweis’s ‘‘Speech in 
Season,” in which he refers not only the’ New Testament miracles, but also the 
efficacy of baptism and ordination and the power of preachers, to ‘‘mag- 
netism.” While I cannot go with him on all these points, I congratulate my- 


self that his mode of viewing the subject of Christian miracles substantially 
agrees with that which I advocate, 
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their opinion. For such support I appeal to three well- 
known names, Sir Henry Holland, Dr. Tuke and Dr. William 
Carpenter. They all confirm the impression that the mind 
can exercise a powerful influence over the body, alike in 
health and disease. To the writings of the last-named in 
particular, and especially to his “Mental Physiology,” I am 
indebted for many of the facts already mentioned, as well as 
for the scientific explanation of them. He says, “The want, 
not really of power to move, but of belief in the possession 
of that power, is the characteristic of that peculiar form of 
paralysis which is commonly designated as hysterical, and 
the most effective treatment of this remarkable disorder is 
to work the patient up to the conviction that the power has 
been or will be restored.”* “The confident expectation of a 
cure is in many cases sufficient of itself to bring it about.”-++ 
Sir Henry Holland says, that “attention, or rather directed 
consciousness,” affects the bodily organs, and when long 
continued is sufficient to produce actual disease in some of 
them. Impressions that would ordinarily produce severe 
pain, may for a time be completely unfelt through the ex- 
clusive direction of the attention elsewhere.t As a mental 
state may produce disease, so “the same mental state may 
operate beneficially in checking a morbid action and restoring 
the healthy state. That the confident expectation of a cure 
is the most potent means of bringing it about, doing that 
which no medical treatment can accomplish, may be affirmed 
as the general result of experiences of the most varied kind, 
extending through a long series of ages... . . Although there 
can be no doubt that in a great number of cases the patients 
have believed themselves to be cured when no real amelio- 
ration of their condition had taken place, yet there is a 
large body of trustworthy evidence that permanent amend- 
ment, of a kind perfectly obvious to others, has shewn itself 
in a great variety of local maladies, when the patients have 
been sufficiently possessed by the expectation of benefit, 
and by faith in the efficacy of the means employed.”§ 

We seem ther brought to a perception of some general 
law, in relation to disease, of this kind. A man who can 


* Quarterly Review, Sept. 1853, p. 513. 
+ Ibid. Vol. CXXXI. p. 323. 
+ Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, p, 138. § Ibid. p. 684, 
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produce in the minds of the sufferers a fervent expectation 
of benefit, and a steady faith in him as the instrument that 
has the power of conferring it, will as a consequence be 
able to effect cures, their number and magnitude depending 
on the depth of the impression produced by his person and 
character on the minds and feelings of those about him. 
Such impression is most often connected with a religious 
teacher, and especially with the state of excited feeling 
which a reform or revival of religion produces in converts 
and devotees. When a person who is suffering from disease, 
and particularly from any form of nervous disease, has full 
faith in another, as superior to himself and as possessing a 
mysterious power, especially if religious excitement be pre- 
sent, a cure may be produced by some action of the mind 
and will which we cannot define. If there be any truth in 
the supposition that such a law or anything like it exists, 
this will answer my purpose ; I cannot pretend to state it 
with assumption of certainty, but merely to point in the 
direction in which I believe it will be found. 

If Jesus Christ exercised this mysterious power and thus 
cured cases of madness, epilepsy and impotence (and every 
reader of the Gospels knows how many of his miracles are 
of this kind), such a fact would be foundation enough for the 
legendary ascription to him of yet greater power, as in the 
narratives of stilling the storm, feeding the five thousand, 
and raising the dead to life. At the same time it does not 
put him in an exceptional position, but exhibits him as one 
of aclass, comprehending many of the great religious teachers 
of different periods, exalted above the rest not by anything 
peculiar in his material powers, but by the greater richness. 
of his spiritual life, and the nobler truth of the precepts and 
doctrines which he taught. It rescues us from all theore- 
tical difficulties as to the reception of the records concerning 
him, and makes us less anxious about fixing the exact date 
and authorship of the Gospels, since they remain to us, 
whatever the historical value of their details, a trustworthy 
picture of the character of the Founder of Christianity, and 
a correct record of the general spirit of his teachings, suffi- 
cient for the religious and moral instruction of those who 
study them. 

It may be objected that this theory is nothing but the 
mythical and rationalistic explanation of the Gospel mira- 
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cles in another form. It does indeed borrow from the former 
the supposition of a gradual and unconscious exaggeration 
in regard to many of the miracles, and from the latter the 
endeavour to bring within the reign of law circumstances 
which seem at first sight to have violated it. The active 
imagination of a people who saw no reason to hesitate about 
receiving the most marvellous supernaturalism ; the effect 
of wholesale application and frequent misapplication of pas- 
sages of the Old Testament supposed to be prophetic ; the 
tendency to invest with superhuman meaning events which 
were of a simple, ordinary character ;—all these things must 
be kept in view in an examination of the miracles recorded 
in the Gospels. But both the mythical ard the rationalistic 
interpretation aim at shewing that the reports of miracles 
may have sprung up without any foundation of fact, and, 
as I think, fail to do so satisfactorily. Grant such an exer- 
cise of unusual power by Jesus, in the cure of certain dis- 
eases, aS I have attempted to shew is in accordance with 
analogy, and then make use of both those theories in a 
limited measure, and the result is very different. 

A more serious objection in many minds will be that my 
suggestion degrades Jesus and puts him in the class of exor- 
cists and thaumaturgi which is known to have existed in his 
day, even places him on a level with modern wonder-workers, 
who it is urged are often little better than quacks and impos- 
tors. My reply is, that it is unjust thus to condemn a whole 
class of persons, some of whom are above suspicion in moral 
character, and exercise their power for no personal benefit 
to themselves. It will be difficult for any one who candidly 
investigates the matter, to deny that cures have been wrought 
in all ages and are wrought at the present day ; and whe- 
ther the men who have worked them are spiritually exalted 
or not in our eyes, they have always been looked up to with 
reverence by the persons who have benefited by their power, 
as morally and religiously superior to themselves. If there 
is a power of this kind, and if Christ possessed this power, 
there would be nothing degrading in his using it to bless 
mankind with deliverance from suffering. The reluctance 
to admit that he did so is akin to the tendency to raise him: 
above ordinary humanity that is seen in the remark that he 
is never recorded to have laughed, and in the exaltation of 
celibacy by a reference to his example. He came “eating 
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and drinking,” and it is a nobler idea of him to suppose he 
was and acted like other men, only in a purer spirit, than 
to strive to make him unreal to our thoughts by claiming 
for him exceptional characteristics. There have been many 
preachers who deserve but little respect, yet no one imagines 
that we lower Christ when we speak of his preaching to the 
people. To suppose he cured disease in accordance with a 
general law, which has also been manifested in the case of 
other men and may be manifested in the present day, is no 
more a violation of true reverence for him than it is to sup- 
pose that his body was nourished and his thoughts regulated 
by ordinary laws, material and intellectual. 

But it will probably be argued that if we suppose some 
of the miracles to be the inventions of a later age, while 
others are exaggerations and misconceptions of simple facts, 
we may as well thus account for all of them. The thorough- 
going denier of the miraculous, and the believer in the literal 
truth of every part of the evangelical narrative, will alike 
be impatient with a middle course. Yet surely it makes a 
great difference, when we attempt to trace the genesis of 
records of miracle, whether we have a germ of fact from 
which we believe those records to have sprung, or are obliged 
to suppose them founded on nothing but pure invention and 
human credulity. We escape from the difficulty of ascrib- 
ing to God a departure from His usual order of working ; at 
the same time we do not sacrifice the belief in an historical 
substratum for the Gospel narrative, and we obtain some 
glimpse of a great general law, relating to the power of 
mind over mind and mind over body, which further inves- 
tigation may work out till it shall be clearly discerned. 

The practical result is a very important one. The value 
of the life of Jesus as an example, and of his character as 
a personal influence, depends entirely, as regards their 
power over mankind, on the extent to which we conceive 
of him as human,—in nature, endowments and trials, like 
ourselves, with nothing exceptional as compared with all 
other men. If we raise him one hair’s breadth above 
humanity, he ceases to be real to our thoughts or influen- 
tial over our hearts and lives. How few comparatively of 
his professed followers are really stimulated by the thought 
of Jesus to try to be just what he was, to prove themselves 
ot his slaves but his brothers, to tread in his steps rather 
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than stand afar off gazing at him and applauding him! 
Many a man who is toiling along through the workaday 
world, weary with its burdens and beaten down in its con- 
test, will ask impatiently, “ What good can it do to point 
me to a life and character of one who had a nature and 
exercised powers unspeakably superior to my own? How 
can I feel sure of the existence of one who is said to have 
worked such works as none other did before or since?’ 
But if a Jewish peasant, with all human appetites and pas- 
sions strong within him, even as they are in us, with no 
help against temptation but his own brave will and tender 
conscience, with no communion with God but such as every 
child of God may gain, with no power over disease but that 
which has been, at Jeast in a measure, displayed by other 
religious teachers, notwithstanding raised himself to such a 
spiritual eminence that all the best and greatest of mankind 
have been glad to catch from his spirit the inspiration of 
their noblest deeds and purest feelings,—and we can see 
him ever before us, treading, not indeed with unfaltering 
steps, but with a resolution no difficulties can conquer, the 
narrow up-hill path of duty,—and the subtle influence of 
character that flows forth from him is, century after century, 
one of the strongest religious powers of the world,—then it 
may surely be to every one a source of strength and joy to 
remember as an actual reality all we know of his character 
_ and his career. No mere verbal criticism will shake our 
faith in him; no difficulties about particular passages in 
the record of him will diminish the value of the entire por- 
trait presented to our view ; and the reverence for the plan 
of God as manifested in the material universe which science 
teaches, going hand in hand with the reverence for spiritual 
greatness which is natural to the soul, we can gratify all 
the instincts of the heart, yet not sacrifice one of the con- 
clusions of the intellect. 
JOHN WRIGHT. 
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II.—THE ENDOWMENT OF EDUCATION.* 


ENDOWMENTS may be described from an economical point 
of view as a mode of arresting the action of the natural 
laws of supply and demand, by the application of wealth to 
the artificial sustentation of particular industries or employ- 
ments. They may be regarded either in their effects upon 
the general interests of the community at large, or in their 
influence upon the production and distribution of wealth. 
From the latter point of view, with which we are alone im- 
mediately concerned, endowments may be classified either 
according to the sowrte from whence they are derived, or 
according to the object which they are applied to promote. 

The sources of endowment may be private funds, moneys 
already funded in the hands of the nation, or taxation. But 
from whatever source they may be immediately derived, 
endowments must ultimately come from that surplus wealth 
of the community which, if it were not so employed, would 
or might be laid out in increasing material production, On 
the other hand, there is an appreciable difference in the 
economical effect produced by endowments out of taxation 
and by endowments out of funded resources, whether public 
or private, which is this: first, deriving them from taxation 
is more wasteful than deriving them from already funded 
resources, because, supposing the amount of money applied 
in two cases to be the same, the amount derived from funded 
resources is equal to the amount applied, whereas for every 
thousand pounds applied from taxation, considerably more 
than a thousand pounds has to be taken out of the pocket 
of the tax-payer. 

But this economical preferableness of deriving the endow- 
ment from private resources to deriving it from taxation, 
sinks into insignificance beside the immensely greater dis- 
advantage which may accrue to the general welfare as dis- 
tinguished from the welfare of production, as a result of 
private as compared with public endowment. A private 
person may, in the exercise of his absolute right of property, 
endow any object which is not immediately and obviously 
mischievous. He may support in perpetuity or for many 
generations attempts to square the circle or to discover the 


* A paper read before the Oxford Political Economy Club, Noy. 28, 1874. 
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philosopher’s stone ; or he may subsidize the promulgation 
and defence of his own opinions, as was the case with the 
founder of the Woodwardian Professorship of Geology at 
Cambridge in the 17th century. In these and analogous 
cases, the wealth applied to endowment stands the chance 
of being employed more unproductively than if the founder 
had spent it upon the most evanescent personal gratifica- 
tions. The general intelligence of the community, on the 
other hand, although, as Mr. Mill has urged, it may fall 
behind the intelligence of the best minds, may be trusted 
not to employ public money upon crotchets or upon occupa- 
tions which are obviously useless. 

Tt is for this reason that in modern times the endow- 
ments of private benefactors are being taken in hand by the 
State, and re-adjusted to the altered requirements of the 
times. The principle which is usually taken account of in 
these re-adjustments is that of ey pres, i.e. of keeping as far 
as possible to the general intentions of the private bene- 
factor, so far as these are capable of a wide interpretation, 
or of imagining what might have been his intentions if he 
had possessed the knowledge which we possess, or had been 
acquainted with the circumstances of the time when the 
conversion of the bevefaction is made. The consideration 
of the soundness of these principles would lead us beyond 
the province of economy proper, into the wider field of poli- 
tical discussion. But the topic forms a natural transition 
to the main point in our inquiry, viz. the effect of endow- 
ments, in an economical point of view, upon the objects en- 
dowed, and through them upon the general condition of 
wealth. 

The object of an endowment, whether public or private, 
is generally an institution or employment of great import- 
ance, or believed to be of great importance, to the general 
welfare of the community. For our present purpose it is 
not necessary to distinguish the endowment of an institution 
from that of a service or employment, as institutions may 
be regarded as the provision of means and implements of 
employment. 

We may then classify endowments, in the second place, 
— according to the economical condition of the employments en- 
dowed. These may be: 

1, Wholly self-supporting or capable of being made so. 
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2. Partially or temporarily incapable of maintaining them- 
selves without assistance ; or, 

3. Wholly and permanently incapable of doing so. 

An instance of the first would be a well-established branch 
of trade. According to Adam Smith, too, the higher educa- 
tion in Universities, and, we may perhaps add, to some extent 
secondary education generally, are at present or may be made 
self-supporting, because the class which wants these com- 
modities is at present sufficiently large and sufficiently 
wealthy to be able, and sufficiently intelligent to be willing, 
to pay a maintaining price for them. 

The principal reasons which Adam Smith gives for con- 
demning the endowment of the higher education are as 
follows : 


“In modern times,” he says,* “the diligence of public teachers 
is more or less corrupted by the circumstances which render them 
more or less independent of their success and reputation in their 
particular professions. Their salaries, too, put the private teacher 
who would pretend to come into competition with them, in the 
same state with a merchant who attempts to trade without a bounty 
in competition with those who trade with a considerable one. If 
he sells his goods at nearly the same price, he cannot have the 
same profit, and poverty and beggary at least, if not bankruptey 
and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If he attempts to sell much 
dearer, he is likely to have so few customers that his circumstances 
will not be much mended. The privileges of graduation, besides, 
are in many countries necessary, or at least extremely convenient 
to most men of learned professions, that is, to the far greater part 
of those who have occasion for a learned education. But those 
privileges can be obtained only by attending the lectures of the 
public teachers. The most careful attendance upon the ablest 
instructions of any private teachers cannot always give any title 
to demand them. It is from these causes that the private teacher 
of any of the sciences which are commonly taught in Universities, 
is in modern times generally considered as in the very lowest 
order of men of letters. A man of real abilities can scarce find 
out a more humiliating or a more unprofitable employment to 
turn them to. The endowments of schools and colleges have in 
this manner not only corrupted the diligence of public teachers, 
but have rendered it almost impossible to have any good private 
ones. 

“Were there no public institutions for education, no system, 


* Wealth of Nations, Pk. v. ch. i. 
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no science, would be taught for which there was not some demand, 
or which the circumstances of the times did not render it either 
necessary or convenient or at least fashionable to learn. A private 
teacher could never find his account in teaching either an exploded 
or antiquated system of a science acknowledged to be useful, or 
a science universally believed to be a mere useless and pedantic 
heap of sophistry and nonsense. Such systems, such sciences, 
can subsist nowhere but in those incorporated societies for edu- 
cation whose prosperity and revenue are in great measure inde- 
pendent of their reputation and altogether independent of their 
industry. Were there no public institutions for education, a 
gentleman, after going through, with application and abilities, the 
most complete course of education which the circumstances of 
the times were supposed to afford, could not come into the world 
completely ignorant of everything which is the common subject 
of conversation among gentlemen and men of the world.” * 


Now if we examine this passage attentively, we shall find 
that it contains considerations of very different degrees of 
cogency. 

In the first place, as to the quality of University educa- 
tion. It has been pointed out by the most recent editor of 
the Wealth of Nations,+ that “at hardly any period was the 
reputation of the University of Oxford lower than during 
the time when Smith studied within its precincts ;” and we 
may add that the passage already quoted shews that the 
great economist did not relish particularly the traditional 
learning even at its best. But I think it would be an error 
to attribute the deterioration of education at Oxford at this 
period exclusively to the fact that it was endowed. Various 
other causes conspired to bring it down, which admitted of 
removal and have since in great measure been removed. 

First, the legislation of the Earl of Leicester and of Laud 
had the effect of creating a monopoly of University educa- 
tion in the hands of the Colleges, by compelling every stu- 
dent to become a member of one of those bodies. And the 
College tutor, however incompetent (and there was no gua- 
rantee for his competence as in the case of the University 
professor), possessed an exclusive right of teaching, and of. 


* He adds, what reads strangely in our days, ‘‘ There are no public institu- 
tions for the education of women, and there is accordingly nothing useless, 
absurd or fantastical, in the common course of their education.” 


+ Preface to Rogers’ ed. p. viii. 
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being paid for teaching, the students of his own College. 
Then, again, the exclusion of all but members of the Esta- 
blished Church from the University, also due to Leicester 
and Laud, had a double effect for mischief. It drove away 
from Oxford the energy and ability of a portion of those 
classes of society who inherit the habit along with the 
necessity of striving for a subsistence, and who were to a 
great extent outside of the Church. And it also had the 
effect of drawing off the best minds from the University by 
the greater pecuniary and social attraction of ecclesiastical 
preferment.* 

At the present time, on the contrary, although the rem- 
nants of these evils may still linger in the old Universities, 
the sources of them have been entirely cut off. The College 
monopoly has been destroyed, the Church of England mo- 
nopoly has been broken down, and it can Scarcely any 
longer be said that the highest minds are attracted away 
from the University to ecclesiastical benefices. By the 
amalgamation, too, of many of the Colleges for purposes of 
tuition, a healthy competition among the endowed teachers 
themselves has been introduced, which, while leaving the 
less efficient with empty benches, fills the lecture-rooms 
of the most distinguished. And I do not think it can be 
doubted that, taken as a whole, the education which a man 
can at the present time obtain (for instance) at Oxford, is 
one of the best that the world affords. 

Endowments therefore, if they can be made compatible 
with the working of the principle of competition, do not 
seem of themselves to be incompatible with the highest 
development of educational efficiency. 

I question also whether Smith’s assertion that the en- 
dowed teacher eliminates the unendowed, would now be 
borne out by facts. So long as to endowment was added 
the College monopoly, University education was depressed ; 
and there was always a considerable number of private 
teachers to whom the students were willing to pay, in addi- 
tion to the fees exacted by the Colleges, a much larger fee 
for supplementary and special instruction. Many of these 
in both Universities have been known to make very consi- 
derable incomes ; though it ¢s true that the introduction of 


* Wealth of Nations, II. p. 397. 
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competition among the endowed teachers is now going far 
to render this class of teachers superfluous. 

We may perhaps go even one step further in favour of 
endowments of the higher education, and specify an advan- 
tage accruing from them which is allowed by Adam Smith, 
whilst it is characterized by his commentator as “the chief, 
indeed the only, justification for educational endowments.” 
It is this: that there are parts of education which would 
not be commonly taught at all, from the want of which both 
the individual and the public would have suffered, if it had 
not been for endowment. On this point, however, I think 
a great deal may be said on the other side. 

It would seem to follow from these considerations that 
much of the deterioration in the quality of University 
education, which Adam Smith attributed solely to the fact 
of its being endowed, may be shewn to be due to other 
causes which have admitted of actual removal. And it 
may also be said that the tendency which he charges upon 
endowments of maintaining obsolete methods or of falling 
behind the advance of knowledge, although true of his own 
time of study at Oxford, is only in exceptional cases true 
of the present time. In modern Oxford—I speak of Oxford 
because I know it, but without wishing to do otherwise than 
assert the same of Cambridge—the old scholastic learning 
which it has inherited from the period of the Revival of 
Letters, is now being penetrated by the most advanced me- 
thods and the most recent discoveries of the great schools of 
Germany. It is the first University in Europe, I am not sure 
that it is not still the only one, which has founded a Chair 
for the new Science of Comparative Philology ; whilst in 
the department of Natural Science it has recently spent not 
less than £100,000 on a Museum of Natural History ; and I 
believe that I am right in stating that its laboratory and 
apparatus for the study of Physics are unequalled either in 
this country or on the continent. Nor if we go back toa 
remoter period do we find the Universities behind the age. 
It should never be forgotten that it is to a body of Oxford | 
students that the Royal Society owes its existence ; and 
such men as Boyle and Maskelyne and Ray, Harvey, Rad- 
cliffe and Sydenham, Goddard, Hartley and Newton, no 
less than Bentley, Porson or Gaisford, were at one or 
other of the old Universities. If we wish to take a true 
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view of what, to say the least, is compatible with educa- 
tional endowment, it is but right to regard these instances 
side by side with such negative examples as those of 
Locke or Gibbon or Adam Smith. 

But when all has been said that can be said in favour of 
endowments of the higher education, their purely eco- 
nomical aspect remains to be considered, and this cannot 
be said to be in their favour. 

I will summarize very briefly what seems to me to be the 
effect of these endowments upon the production of wealth. 

And, first, we may lay down the acknowledged maxim 
of economy, that the artificial sustentation of an employment 
which is or may be made self-supporting, is a wasteful dwer- 
ston of wealth from productive purposes. 

The question then is, whether the higher education is or 
may be made self-supporting? I think the answer is, that 
it can, and for this reason. A man who, after having been 
at one of the old Universities, enters a practical profession, 
has a distinct advantage in the race of life over one who has 
not received such a previous discipline. This advantage is 
partly due to the fact that in a large number of instances 
he has actually acquired a wider and surer grasp in dealing 
with difficulties, and partly to the fact that in a still larger 
number of cases he is generally believed to have done so. 
His power of earning money, with the same expenditure of 
trouble, is greater upon the whole than is his competitor's 
power of earning who has not been at the University. I 
am speaking of course only of those persons whose prelimi- 
nary training at school enables them to engage in the higher 
education, not of those who take what is called a “pass” 
degree. If now we take the mean average cost of an Uni- 
versity education, and regard that as the investment, and 
the difference between what a well-disciplined University 
man and any other man of equal natural capacity can get 
for his labour, as the dividend, the result is an interest on 
outlay much greater than can be obtained in any other 
investment of equal security.* It may here be objected that 
this income does not accrue to capacity and attainment 
alone, but must be earned by labour. We must therefore 


* A business man in the city of London gave his opinion some time ago that 
a first class at Oxford is worth £600 a-year, and a second class about £400. 
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considerably reduce the amount earned which can be placed 
to the account of mere capacity. But if we do so, it is only 
fair to reduce the total expense of the University education 
by the expenses of lodging and maintenance ; and the result 
is again an interest on outlay out of all proportion to that 
of any other equally safe investment. So that we might very 
greatly increase the outlay on the education, which would 
not of course necessarily involve any additional -expendi- 
ture on the item of living, and the investment would still 

be so profitable an one, in a merely pecuniary point of view, 
for it to be the interest of the parent to make it; quite 
apart from the additional motive which influences a profes- 
sional man—and it is from this class that the Universities 
are mainly recruited—I mean the inclination to give his 
sons the same sort of start in life that he had himself. 

Compare now, in the second place, the fees which are 
usually accepted for tuition, with the fees which are paid 
to the members of all the other liberal professions. Com- 
pare them, for instance, with those of a medical practitioner, 
or an architect in moderate practice, and you will find that 
they are about one-third. 

And if we compare the emoluments received by the most 
eminent teacher at a University with those of the most 
eminent physician or architect or barrister, or again with 
the income of a judge or any first-rate public servant, the 
difference is so great as to place the one altogether out of 
proportion to the other. The income of an endowed teacher 
at the Universities is, including that derived from his 
endowment as well as that derived from fees, about equal 
to the salary of a clerk in a Government office, ie. it ranges 
from about £300 to about £1200 a year. 

This depreciation in the wages of one of the most impor- 
tant industries which can exist in a civilized country, is 
almost entirely due to the operation of endowments; to the 
fact that, by reason of his bounty, the privileged teacher can 
undersell the unprivileged. And this depreciation in the 
wages of education tells with great severity upon such an 
institution as University College, London, where there are. 
no endowments or but inconsiderable ones. 

What, then, would be the effect of withdrawing the 
old endowments of study and research which during the 
decay of learning have gradually been appropriated to edu- 
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cation? Obviously this. The wages of the University 
teacher would at once rise to the level to which they are 
now brought up by endowments ; and it would be distinctly 
the pecuniary interest of the parent to pay this advance in 
the price. But the wages of the most eminent instructors 
would rise far above this level,* owing to the same causes 
which raise the emoluments in the higher grades of any other 
profession. And from these consequences a number of in- 
cidental advantages would flow. 

(a) The employment of the academical teacher would be- 
come a recognized profession, able to compete with other 
liberal professions ; able to attract and, what is impossible 
now, to retain permanently its fair share of the best minds 
of the country. 

(b) The increased dearness, too, of the commodity sup- 
plied, would tend to deter from going to the University that 
large class of persons whose preliminary training has been 
so Imperfect as to render them incapable of engaging in the 
higher studies. I do not think it can be contended that 
money spent upon what is called a “pass” career is, in any 
sense of the word, a productive form of expenditure. On the 
contrary, under the name of education, it is simply the pur- 
chase of three years’ more or less agreeable residence at an 
expensive club. - 

(c) Nor is this all. The rise of the price of education to 
its natural level would give it an increased value in the eyes 
of the student and operate as a motive to exertion. If you 
engage the services of a solicitor or a physician, you never 
think of allowing them to be wasted by neglect to avail 
yourself of them, because you know that, whether you avail 
yourself of them or not, you will have to pay the full price 
for them. And this motive would operate even in the un- 
formed character of a young man. But if the services can 
be obtained gratuitously or at an inappreciable price, the 
inherent indolence of human nature will lead a man to play 
fast and loose with them with much greater recklessness 
than he otherwise would. 

Nor can it be maintained that any purchaser is aggrieved 
by the rise of the price of a commodity to its true value. A 


* It is related of the eminent Savigny, that he only consented to become a 
Minister of State on condition that the salary of the Ministry was made equal 
to that which he had made by fees as Professor. 
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man cannot get his house, nor his food, nor his clothes, at a 
price below their real value, and he adjusts his expenditure 
according to his earning capacity. Then, it may be asked, 
why should he be able to buy one of the highest services 
which can be rendered to him on a different principle? The 
rise of the price of the higher education to its true value, 
again, would not exercise a prohibitory effect* upon those 
parents whose sons were likely to profit by receiving it, but 
only upon the parents of those to whom it is likely to be 
useless. If it exercised any effect upon the former, it would 
be to stimulate the productive energy of the parent, in order , 
that he might be able to purchase so valuable a commodity. 

Nor, once more, must it be supposed that the cheapening 
of the higher education by endowment has really, in the 
long run, had the effect of placing it within reach of the poor. 
Quite apart from the exceptional causes which have been 
mentioned as giving a class character to University educa- 
tion, there is the general tendency, which I perceive has 
arrested the attention of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners,} that the endowments intended for the poor become 
in the course of time monopolized by the rich. The old 
eleemosynary administration of endowments at the Colleges 
which existed previously to the University Commission of 
1854, was shewn by experience to run to waste, in that their 
effect was to bring a large number of persons to the Univer- 
sity, and pay them for staying there, whose preliminary 
training had not rendered them capable of receiving the 
higher instruction with profit. The result was an universal 
deterioration in the character of the education. The effect 
of putting these endowments up to competition, brought 
about by that Commission, has tended, on the other hand, 
to render them the -perquisite of those well-to-do classes 
who can afford a previous training at the first-rate public 
schools. 

What, lastly, is the economical result of saving the ex- 
pense of education to the well-to-do classes who now enjoy 
the old endowments? Does it tend to increase the total 
wealth of the community or to diminish it? I think we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that it tends to diminish it. For’ 
if a person who is capable of purchasing the commodities 
which are necessary to him has some of these commodities 


* Cf. Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, p. 98. + Report, p, 148, 
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supplied to him at the public expense, the money which is 
thus saved to him, or at least a portion of it, will tend, upon 
the whole, to flow into channels of luxury, ie. to be unpro- 
ductively expended. 

If the foregoing considerations, then, be at all correct, we 
seem to be driven to the general conclusion that endowments 
of the higher education are economically of the same nature 
as bounties to commerce, and, while presenting all the disad- 
vantages of these, possess in addition not a few peculiar draw- 
backs of their own ; and it may confidently be expected that, 
as the better appreciation of the laws of production has led to 
the withdrawal of the bounties, so it will in the end lead to 
the diversion of the endowments of University education to 
more productive purposes. 

II. Turning now for a moment to secondary education in 
middle-class schools, I would call attention, in the first place, 
to some of the generalizations as to the effects of endow- 
ments which the inquiries of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners have led them to make, and which may be fruitfully 
compared with those which we have already arrived at with 
respect to the endowment of University education. I will 
summarize them in as few words as possible : 

1. “In the endowed school there is in very many cases 
no great motive to exertion either on the part of the trustees 
or the master.’* 

We may remark, in the case of secondary instruction, the 
absence of that competition between the endowed teachers 
themselves, which we have adverted to as having restored 
the efficiency of the education at the old Universities. The 
secondary school is too much isolated from other institutions 
of its own class to come into competition with them, as the 
different Colleges may do which are located within the pre- 
cincts of a single University town. On the contrary, the 
only competitors it can have are the private schools of the 
immediate locality. 

2. On this point the Commissioners say, that “an en- 
dowed school, notwithstanding its want of efficiency, still 
occupies the ground, and is a perpetual discouragement to 
any attempt to erect another.”+ 

3. Thirdly, they remark upon the want of capacity of 
adaptation to new requirements.t 


* Report, p. 105. + Ibid. p. 107. t Ibid. p. 106. 
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This, it will be remembered, is one of the charges brought 
by Adam Smith against the University education of his time. 

4. Fourthly, they notice the tendency of the endowments 
to get into the hands of those who are abundantly able to 
pay for their education.* 

5. And lastly, as to the depreciation of practically gratui- 
tous education in the eyes of parents, they say: ‘Education 
is eagerly sought and its cost willingly paid in some places, 
when it is offered in full efticiency and under circumstances 
favourable to its acceptance ; while in other places, educa- 
tion unsuited to the demand, although offered for nominal 
Jees or even gratuitously, is depreciated in value and ne- 
glected.”+ 

This is also curiously coincident with some of the conclu- 
sions which we have already arrived at with respect to the 
probable effects of disendowing University education, 

On the other hand, they say: “It is not difficult to see 
that the operation of the commercial principle of supply and 
demand must necessarily fail in two cases ; it fails when the 
purchasers dernand the wrong thing, and it fails also when 
they are incompetent judges of the right thing.” t 

Whether these two difficulties can be got over, and whether 
they constitute an argument in favour of the endowment of 
secondary education which will counterbalance its econo- 
_ mical disadvantages, is perhaps scarcely a question coming 
- within the range of a purely economical discussion. But 
the inference to be drawn as to the economical effect of en- 
dowments is the same as before. So far as they promote 
the production of a worthless article, so far as they discourage 
private enterprize, so far as they have a tendency to be en- 
joyed by those who are able to pay a maintaining price for 
education, they are economically unsound and run to waste. 

III. The case of endowments for primary education is 
somewhat different, for two reasons. First, the maintenance 
of primary education is, in a sense which is in no way appli- 
_eable to secondary and the higher education, a condition of 
public security, and, as such, as necessary a condition for the 
production of wealth as the maintenance of justice and 
police ; and secondly, the present rate of wages for manual 
labour is not, at least in all classes of industry, sufficient 
to pay a maintaining price for it ; in other words, it falls 


* Report, p. 148. t Ibid. p. 98. t Ibid. p. 306. 
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into the second class in our division of the objects of endow- 
ment, those, viz., which are partly or temporarily incapable 
of maintaining themselves. 

So far too, it may be added, as the efficiency of the manual 
labourer is increased by the general improvement of his in- 
telligence, the expenditure of public money does redound 
directly to the increase of the general material wealth of the 
community. 

On the other hand, I may quote an opinion which has 
recently been expressed by the accomplished Mrs. Fawcett,* 
in a letter to the Zimes of December, 1870, and which is 
well deserving of attention. Mrs. Fawcett objects entirely 
to a rate for the support of primary education, on the ground 
that every parent, not a pauper, is as much bound to provide 
for the education of the children he brings into the world, 
as to provide them with sufficient food and clothing to keep 
them alive. And she summarizes her objections to free 
education as follows : 


“ Ist. Compulsion is justifiable only on the assumption that 
primary education is as necessary to a child’s mental welfare as 
food and clothing are to its bodily welfare. This assumption 
affords no ground for making education free. 

“2nd. What is called free education is not really free. It is in 
reality an extravagant mode of paying for education ; the opera- 
tion of which is unjust, and tends to discourage providence with 
regard to marriage. ; 

“ 3rd. The incidence of the education rate would most probably 
be borne chiefly by the working classes ; it would therefore be 
more to their interest to pay for their children’s education directly 
than indirectly. 

“4th. Free education would be an immense extension of the 
system of out-door relief.” + 


It would take a paper as long as the present one to do 
full justice to these weighty considerations; but if the 
general conclusions we have drawn with respect to the 
effect of endowments on the higher grades of education be 
at all correct, it would appear at least to follow that, if at 
any future time a re-adjustment of the present relations of 
capital and labour should have the effect of increasing the 
wages of the working classes to an extent which would 


* “Bree Education in its Economic Aspects :”” Essays and Lectures, Political 


and Social, by H. Fawcett and M. G. Fawcett (Macmillan, 1872), pp. 50—6/. 
+P. 64. 
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render them both able and generally willing to pay a 
maintaining price for the education of their children, the 
continuance of the system of endowing that education out 
of public moneys would, under those circumstances, involve 
a waste. 

There is one other point in connection with the endow- 
ment of education which may be briefly touched upon 
before leaving this subject. I mean, what is sometimes 
called “the ladder of endowment,” whereby persons are 
enabled by a system of scholarships and exhibitions to rise 
from primary to secondary, and from the higher grades of 
secondary to the highest, forms of liberal or scientific educa- 
tion. Now from a social and political point of view, it may 
no doubt be argued with much force that a variety of 
advantages accrue to society at large from drawing up the 
élite of every class of the community to the top. Yet from 
an exclusively economical point of view, this expedient may 
admit of grave question. For it must be remembered that 
the child of a working man or of a small tradesman, whose 
abilities and application have enabled him to rise to the 
level of the highest education, does not as a rule return to 
the employments and surroundings of his parents. And 
the consequence of this must be, that the various industries 
at the lower end of the social scale-—those, too, I may add, 
which are directly concerned with the production of mate- 
rial wealth,—will be continually starved of their best minds, 
and be thereby impaired in their efficiency and productive 
power ; and the classes which are engaged in them will be 
less able to raise themselves in the social scale, as classes. 

If this be true, the further question remains, Can the 
social advantage of raising the best minds of every class of 
the community to the top, be regarded as in any way 
economically a set-off to the detriment accruing to the par- 
ticular industries from which they are withdrawn? Would 
not the working classes be able to do much more for the 
economic progress of the community, even than they do at 
present, if they could keep their best men amongst them, 
instead of being helped by public money to surrender them 
into the ranks of classes who do not share their feelings, 
and to whom they are at present in temporary opposition ? 
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The Life of Theodore Parker. By O. B. Frothingham. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood and Co. 1874. 

Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. By John 
Weiss. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1863. 

Théodore Parker: sa Vie et ses Huvres. Par Albert Réville. 
Paris: Reinwald. 1865. 


Ir is now fourteen years since Theodore Parker consoled 
the friends who stood by his death-bed, by reminding them 
there were two Theodore Parkers, one dying in Florence, ~ 
and one, still living, whom he had planted and left in Ame- 
rica. It was no vain boast: his name then, except to a few 
advanced thinkers, was hardly known in Europe, and even 
Americans, if we exclude those living in and near Boston, 
conceived of him chiefly as a political agitator, violently 
opposed to the annexation of fresh Slave States, to the ini- 
quitous provisions of the Fugitive Slave Laws, and to the 
whole system of Slavery. A stranger visiting his birth- 
place after his death had some trouble in finding the monu- 
ment put up to his memory. 

He was born in Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1810, in 
the house built a hundred years before by his grandfather. 
His ancestors, Yorkshire Puritans, left England in 1635, 
and settled first at Lynn, then at Reading. They were all 
men of some mark, shrewd and brave, foremost in the War 
of Independence and elsewhere. 

His parents, we are told, “shared the spiritual life of their 
time—the father holding rational views with something more 
than the usual positiveness of conviction, the mother with 
something more than the usual depth of feeling.” The father 
is described as a man of great endurance, a skilful farmer, 
eager to adopt all the modern improvements which were 
not beyond his limited means, an ingenious mechanie, able 
to make his head save his hands; and, from his known 
justice, fearlessness and humanity, often called upon to 
arbitrate in disputes, administer estates, and assume the 
guardianship of children. It was from him his son seems 
to have inherited his intense love for books and his catholic 
taste in literature. His mother’s temperament was more 
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poetical ; she delighted in the Bible and hymn-book, in 
stories of romantic adventure, and especially in ballad poetry. 
Theodore, their youngest child, combined in a great measure 
the gifts of both parents ; his nature was singularly recep- 
tive ; and indeed it is no marvel that such a child—living 
on the beautiful New-England farm, the pet of the house- 
hold, privileged to render loving service to his aged grand- 
mother, to gather stores of poetry and story from his mother, 
to pick up much knowledge of stars and trees and flowers 
while wandering about the farm with his father, and to listen 
in the long winter evenings while he read aloud from some 
book of history, biography, travel, or, it might be, of meta- 
physics or speculative philosophy—should grow up with 
the patient, energetic intellect of the one parent, and the 
tender, large-hearted religion of the other. 

Of his education there is little to be told; he had not 
much regular schooling. At six years old he was sent to 
the district school-house, but after the age of seven he only 
attended it in the winter term, which lasted twelve or four- 
teen weeks from the beginning of December. At sixteen 
he went, for one quarter, to Mr. Huntingdon’s academy at 
Lexington ; “pushed his studies into algebra, and extended 
his acquaintance with Latin and Greek :” at seventeen he 
began his career as a teacher both of himself and others, 
taking charge of the district-school in Quincy in the winter 
of 1827. But he devoured books from his childhood; his 
memory and his powers of observation were equally won- 
derful. At ten he catalogued the flora of the neighbourhood, 
and at twelve discovered for himself the crescent appearance 
of the planet Venus. All this, it must be remembered, was 
done in the intervals of toil ; when others took their mid-day 
siesta, in the long summer mornings and in the winter eve- 
nings, Parker read; and though he managed to pay a cousin 
to do his farm-work during the two years spent in teaching, 
he returned home when he had entered at Harvard, working 
on the farm as usual, keeping up with his class, and only 
going to Cambridge to be examined. Of course, being his 
own tutor and non-resident, he was not entitled to a degree, 
though, had his means allowed, he might have had it four 
years later by paying the arrears of tuition ; so it was not 
until an honorary degree of A.M. was conferred upon him 
in 1840 that he was enrolled among the Harvard graduates 
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After his career at Harvard he again becanie a teacher, 
and was appointed assistant master in a private school at 
Boston ; there he studied more assiduously than ever; “he 
was set to teach more than he knew, and he made up by 
toil for his lack of knowledge.” The strain was intense, his 
health failed for want of exercise, fresh air and social inter- 
course. “Even his religion,” we are told, “came to him at 
this period in its least attractive shape ; he must needs make 
a study, not a refreshment of it.” Fortunately he left Boston 
in a year, and in 1832 opened a private school in Waterton. 
There he found air, light, exercise and friends; there the 
friendship with Dr. Francis began, which gave him not 
only access to his noble library, but also the refreshment of 
intellectual fellowship ; there, too, he met and became en- 
gaged to his future wife. Thus the two years spent at 
Waterton were certainly not among the least happy of his 
life, nor were they, in spite of distractions, the least studious ; 
he tells us he “pursued the study of Latin and Greek 
authors, mostly of Cicero, Herodotus, Thucydides, Pindar, 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus (the last four of which he trans- 
lated) and Aischylus. He wrote for his Sunday-school class 
a History of the Jews, which still exists in manuscript ; 
pushed his studies in metaphysics, taking up Cousin and 
the new school of French philosophers ; began the study of 
Hebrew, walking, as before said, to Charlestown to meet 
Mr. Seixas, a Jew; and entered on the study of theology. 
Besides all this, the German poets—Goethe, Schiller, Klop- 
stock—had a share of his attention ; and the works of Cole- 
ridge engaged a portion of his thoughts.” 

In April, 1834, he entered the Divinity Hall at Cam- 
bridge, and in June, 1837, was ordained Unitarian minister 
to the congregation at West Roxbury. 

The tide of his life was now, Mr. Frothingham tells us, at 
its flood. He had, after long preparation, entered upon his 
true career—a career which, it must never be forgotten, lasted 
little more than twenty years, from 1837 to 1858. Four 
years later he preached the celebrated sermon on the Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity, which was the cause 
of his being repudiated by the Unitarian church. So strong 
was the feeling it excited, that no bookseller in Boston would 
put his name on the title-page; it was published only by 
favour of the Swedenborgian printers ; it was denounced 
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as atheistic even in lay newspapers ; and some went so far 
as to demand that its author should be tried and imprisoned 
for blasphemy. Most of his West Roxbury congregation 
remained faithful to him, though only six of his former 
ministerial friends would allow him to enter their pulpits. 
Persecution naturally defeated itself, and in the autumn of 
the same year Parker was asked to deliver five lectures on 
religious matters. He did so, and published them in 1842. 
These were the celebrated Discourses on Matters pertaining 
to Religion. The lectures were delivered in several places, 
and followed by “Six Sermons on the Times,” also repeated 
in different parts of the country. But the long strain of 
over-work told on even his constitution, and in 1843 he 
came to Europe for rest and recovery. He had sown good 
seed, and could afford to let it grow without his watering, 
and, when he returned, refreshed with a year’s repose, he 
found it had taken root; his friends met and decided upon 
hiring a commodious hall, called the Melodeon, in order 
that “the Rev. Theodore Parker should be heard in Boston.” 

The life that followed was an arduous one. Studious as 
ever, we are told, somewhere, how his library overflowed from 
room to room, even into the passages; he was no longer 
merely a theologian living quietly in a little village near 
Boston ; he was, though always denying that he belonged 
to any party, the known leader of one. His religion was 
above all things practical ; it must be /ived or it was nothing; 
and so in the political as in the social questions of the day, 
he was ready always to preach what he believed, and even 
in defiance of the law to act up to what he preached. For 
- him to denounce what was wrong was but in another way 
to enforce what was right. The passing of the Fugitive Slave 
Law in 1850, and its application to a member of his own 
congregation, who was falsely accused of theft that he might 
be more easily kidnapped from prison ; the attempted ab- 
duction of two other escaped slaves whom he concealed in 
his own house, writing that week’s sermon with a loaded 
carbine on his desk ; all this roused him to a perfect enthu- 
siasm of indignation. His soul was stirred to its depths ; 
he denounced the iniquitous law, in the press, in the pulpit, 
and from the platform, with irony so piercing and lofty, 
with satire so biting, that I know not where to find it 
surpassed in the English language. His fullest scorn was 
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reserved for its apologists, men who, like Daniel Webster, 
regretted the law should exist, but accepted it as a necessary 
concession to the South, arguing “that, the law of God never 
commands us to disobey the laws of man,” and that though 
this law was indeed a painful one to keep, “it would be a 
noble task to conquer prejudices, to fulfil constitutional obli- 
gations, and to maintain the Union.” This doctrine Parker 
answered in a sermon for Thanksgiving Day, on the “State 
of the Nation.” He took his text from Proverbs xiv. 34, 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” He began by pointing out the prosperity of 
the country in the North, and the causes of that prosperity, 
contrasted it with that of the South, explained how the 
moral idea which sent men first to colonize the Northern 
States had never inspired the first settlers in Virginia, 
Georgia and South Carolina; he shewed how far the demo- 
cracy of the one and the despotism of the other were the 
results of the different characteristics inherited by the sons 
of the Puritans and the sons of the planters. He denied 
that the State is for a portion and not for the whole of the 
people; that government is chiefly for the protection of 
property; and that a man is morally bound to obey the 
statute, let it be never so plainly wrong and opposed to his 
conscience. He asked if it was Daniel's duty to obey 
Darius’s command, or to pray three times a day with his 
windows up ; if it was John’s and Peter's duty to hearken 
to God or to the people ; whether it was the duty of Amram 
and Jochebed to drown Moses at the bidding of Pharaoh ? 
If the law of God written on the heavens and in our hearts 
never demands that we should disobey the laws of man, he 
asks, was Judas right then in obeying the commandment of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, that if any one knew where he 
(Jesus) was, he should shew it, that they might take him ? 
He performed a disagreeable duty—conquered his preju- 
dices, which Mary and John could not—and received as 
legitimate a fee for his treachery, as an American commis- 
sioner will ever receive for a similar service. 

His teaching and influence were not confined to politics. 
They embraced also that “ open secret of the universe” which 
it was his mission to unfold to men. It belonged to his age 
and surroundings to crave a faith which should satisfy the 
requirements of his intellect; it belonged to himself as a 
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man to demand also a religion which should satisfy all the 
highest aspirations of his soul ; to himself as a minister, that 
he should spend his life in teaching that faith, and that 
the one thing he should ask of men was a listening ear 
to his message. He was before all things a teacher, and a 
teacher of religion rather than of theology. His Theism 
was distinguished from Atheism, which denies all possible 
ideas of God; from popular theology, which affirms God, 
but invests Him with unworthy attributes; and from Deism, 
which affirms indeed the existence of a Deity, but derives 
its idea of Him solely by induction from the phenomena of 
material nature or human history, leaving out of sight the 
intuitions of human nature.* 

It consisted first and chiefly in a belief in the absolute 
goodness of God, and in the intuitions of man; a belief, 
that is, that the God who created man is absolutely and 
cannot of necessity be other than good ; and that man’s con- 
ceptions of Him are, negatively, absolutely true—positively, 
increasingly and approximately so. Nothing which men 
know to be hateful and wrong can therefore be an attribute 
of the Deity, nor can what he conceives and believes to be 
good, be in its essence evil, though it may be but a low step 
in the scale which shall lead ultimately to higher and more 
absolute truth. And this Divine goodness must be infinite 
as well as absolute; it must include all creation and provide 
for its perfection, whether it be or be not sentient and in- 
telligent. It is true that the human conscience may con- 
ceive amiss of such goodness and perfection, but only, as it 
has been well said, “in one line ;” it can conceive nothing 
too high, too pure, too absolutely good ; but its conceptions 
are, and alas! must ever be, infinitely below the truth. It 
may be, that what seems to us the very holy of holies, is 
impure before Him; but it can never be that what is in our 
sight impure, can be pure in His, 

And because this infinitely perfect God is immanent 
both in the world of Matter and the world of Spirit, Parker 
claims that the moral intuitions of man are necessarily 
divine; they constitute the inspiration which from the 
commencement has taught and guided the world, and which, 
though always of the same kind, differs no doubt in degree, 
according to the capacity and faithfulness of various indi- 
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viduals: it is confined to no race, no church, no scripture ; 
it is itself the living principle of all—of the beautiful intui- 
tions of Greece, the stern morality of Rome, the enthusiastic 
art worship of the Renaissance, as well as of the religions 
of the Hebrews, the Christians, the Buddhists, and the Ma- 
hommedans. It follows from our nature that this inspira- 
tion cannot be infinite or complete; our souls are dwarfed or 
developed by our voluntary lives, and are only able to receive 
so much thereof as by natural gift or subsequent training 
they are capable of assimilating ; so that, to quote Parker's 
words, “what good is not with us, is to be attained by toil, 
thought and religious life.” 

These two fundamental doctrines lead to the third, the 
necessity of absolute or natural religion for the spiritual 
life of man; which natural religion is threefold—emotional, 
intellectual and practical—consisting, that 1s, of right feel- 
ings, true ideas and just actions. ; 

These fundamental doctrines were further developed in 
their philosophical bearings in the Discourses on Matters 
pertaining to Religion, and in their various practical bearings 
in every word Parker subsequently wrote. 

The Discourses discuss the metaphysics of religion, re- 
viewing every subject of philosophy bearing upon it. 
Speaking of religion in general, he shews, first, how the 
religious sentiment, at first feeble and undeveloped, grew 
from fetishism to polytheism, and from polytheism to mono- 
theism. Secondly, how the one God of monotheism or 
theism reveals Himself in the nature which He pervades 
and governs, as well as in that inspiration by which He 
satisfies the religious sentiment of man. Thirdly, the relation 
of that sentiment to Christianity. Fourthly, the historical 
value of the Hebrew and Greek records of Christianity; and ~ 
finally, how this religious sentiment has been gradually de- 
veloped by the churches, each of which has in turn empha- 
sized some aspect of the truth which was neglected by 
the rest, but always limiting with creeds, and hiding with 
formulas and superstitions, the one necessary truth which 
is the end of all, that is, the assimilation of the will of man 
with the will of God, which is expressed in the only natural 
and everlasting religion—the love of God and the love of 
man. 

So vast a subject as this cannot of necessity be exhaust- 
ively treated by one man in a single volume, but no one 
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ean withhold his admiration and amazement from the 
amount of learning and thought of which such a volume is 
the evidence. It is the first fruit of a virgin soil, nourished 
by all the riches of previous ages. And in part this ac- 
counts for the accusations of inaccuracy, of want of logical 
completeness in his arguments, and of consistency in his 
conclusions, which have been brought against Parker. It 
is true that, in his generous admiration for all that is great 
and excellent, he did not often stop to specify when and to 
what extent he differed from those who on some points 
excited his sympathy, and also that from his own mental 
rapidity, and the great mass of material he utilized, he failed 
sometimes to see that the links in the chain of reasoning 
by which he arrived at his conclusions needed to be more 
clearly stated, both for the sake of those whose minds were 
less philosophically and logically trained than his own, and 
of those whose training led them to seize on such omissions 
in order to disprove his conclusions. But it must be re- 
membered that these Discourses were in the first instance 
composed as Lectures, to be delivered before a mixed audi- 
ence, where the lecturer would be able to supply the eim- 
phasis which the reader misses, and where a less severe style 
than is usual in the case of philosophical compositions was 
not only allowable but suitable. 

This Theism is no merely intellectual religion, no mere 
negation of superstitious error; it is in its essence the sym- 
pathy of which a man can be conscious with his Divine 
Author. No other link is needed between them. God has 
created his soul, has placed it in an earthly body, and to 
Him it looks for strength and inspiration. “Man every- 
where is for him the measure of Man.” “There is nothing 
which the flesh and the devil can inflict in their rage, but 
the Holy Spirit can bear in its exceeding peace.” The out- 
come of Theism is “Love before God.” “Its Deity is the 
God of Love, Infinite Power, Wisdom, Justice, Love and 
Holiness. . . . The demands it makes are to keep the law 
He has written in the heart; to be good, to do good; to love 
men, to love God. It leads through active obedience to an 
absolute trust, a perfect love; to the complete harmony of 
the finite man with the infinite God; until man’s will 
coalesces in that of Him who is all in all.” * 
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It is no dead, passionless creed ; it is a living, breathing 
religion. It is not, as is often urged, merely negative, 
teaching nothing but what was included in Christianity, 
only somewhat less. It may or may not have been, as 
Parker always averred, the religion of Christ—it is cer- 
tainly not that of all his disciples. Theism is a positive 
belief in the absolute goodness of God. It is negative so 
far as it denies everything—as, for instance, certain tenets 
of Christian and other religions—which reason decides to be 
incompatible with that goodness. It is a positive belief in 
the benevolence of His Fatherhood, and therefore a disbelief 
in the whole scheme of the Atonement. Doubtless it is 
the heir of Christianity, as of every other revelation which 
has been vouchsafed to man, as Christianity itself is of 
Judaism, and Judaism of the various paganisms which pre- 
ceded it. As well might the science of the present day 
deny what it owes to the discoveries of Newton and Coper- 
nicus, as a Theist deny what he owes to Christianity. As 
in science, so in religion. God reveals Himself step by step 
to His children, each step bringing them nearer and nearer 
to Him, and discovering a wider horizon to their gaze. It 
was given to Parker to hand on the tradition of Revelation 
which has been passed from prophet to prophet since the 
world began; his claim is, that he has interpreted and 
expressed it for his own generation. The same note was 
struck long ago in the religions of the ancient world as well 
as in Christianity ; it was struck nearly six centuries ago 
by the Calabrian monk, Joachim of Flora, who, comparing 
the churches of the thirteenth century with that of the early 
Christians, called the Latin Church Sodom and the Greek 
Gomorrha ; declared that the revelation of Christ was not 
complete, but must be followed—as he himself prophesied 
—by another revelation, which should prove a final law for 
all humanity. The Gospel of the Father, he said, was past; 
the Gospel of the Son, passing; the Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost, to come. Of that “Gospel of the Holy Ghost,” 
Parker is pre-eminently the prophet. He belongs to no sect; 
he honours whatever in all religions is religious; and he has 
shewn more clearly than any one else that although theology 
and religion are not one and the same, yet that for men 
gifted with both affections and intellect they must ever walk 
hand in hand. It is not enough to bow in speechless awe 
before a dim, far-off, unknown God. Him we so ignorantly 
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worship, He wills that our own intellects and the intui- 
tions of our own hearts should declare unto us. This is 
the Gospel of the Holy Spirit. It has also another side, 
—the human uplooking and stretching out of hands in 
prayer by which the inspiration of that Spirit is attracted 
and claimed. There are Theists, it is said, who hold all 
human address to the Creator to be an impertinence and 
a superfluity, who believe that practical holiness of action 
is the one sole means of putting the soul of man into com- 
munion with the inspiration he needs. Surely it is not so. 
In this world, man at best is frail, erring, imperfect ; he 
needs confession, repentance, consolation ; and these needs, 
whether they recommend themselves to rationalism or not, 
are so deeply implanted in human nature, that no faith and 
no creed has ever yet survived or borne fruit which has not 
made provision for their satisfaction. A reasonable faith 
which shall satisfy the strongest intellect ever yet born 
into the world, is not so necessary for religious life as is a 
faith able to satisfy the tenderest, most loving soul which 
has hitherto been tempted to give up reason altogether if it 
should come between it and its faith in the God in whom 
it trusts. 

Such was the teaching of Parker during his compara- 
tively short ministry ; but unfortunately, in spite of his 
wonderful constitution and more wonderful energy, the ful- 
ness of his life wore him out. There was the hereditary 
tendency to consumption ; he grew up wholly careless and 
ignorant of the laws of health; and, as a young man, he 
absolutely squandered his strength, neglecting to take even 
the necessary food, sleep and exercise. Later, he took what 
care he could of himself; still all gave way to his ministry, 
and, as was well said by one of his friends, “Never was a 
man so thoroughly aware of the fact that he was laying his 
life on God’s altar.” It is easy for us to criticise his devo- 
tion, to urge that even Parker would have done more had 
he husbanded his strength and lived longer. He could not. 
His gift was a certain imperious earnestness which forbade 
him to think of himself. Work lay to his hand to be done, 
and is must be done at any cost. Life was dear to him, 
dearer perhaps than to most ofus. Only the other day the 
writer of the present article was told by one of his friends 
how earnest a wish he expressed when he left America for 
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the West-Indian islands, to be “longer in the Isles of the 
Blessing before he went to the Isles of the Blest.” On his 
death-bed he longed to live, “so much remained to be 
done.” “ Life,’ as he said to Miss Cobbe, “ was so interest- 
ing, and friends so dear.” But the earthly casket was worn 
out ; Parker’s work was no longer here. On the 2nd of 
January he preached a sermon on “ What Religion can do 
for a Man.” It was the last. A letter was read the fol- 
lowing Sunday from him to his congregation, telling them 
he had been attacked that morning with slight bleeding 
from the lungs; it proved to be a serious hcemorrhage. 
Disease of the lungs had already set in, and serious appre- 
hensions were entertained by his physicians. 

Then the devotion of his congregation was proved. A 
meeting of the parish, called on the spot, voted a year's 
salary—more, if necessary—to enable him to seek complete 
repose from every kind of care. It was decided he should 
go at once to the West Indies ; thence wherever his chances 
of health seemed the brightest. 

By the winter of 1868-69 he was in Rome, but the season 
was unfavourable—wet, cold and disagreeable. “Rome has 
not used me well this winter,” he writes, “and I shall leave 
it with one regret, viz. that I came here at all. I have lost 
three pounds a month since I left Switzerland, and gained 
nothing but a great cough.” He rallied a little in the spring, 
and determined to leave the city, which was hateful to him 
not so much as the scene of his own sufferings, as because 
its religion and the tyranny and oppression of its govern- 
ment were abhorrent to him. His desire to get away was 
almost morbidly intense: if he could not die at home and 
lie among his own people, at least he would die in a free 
land. So the weary journey was taken in slow stages, and 
‘Florence was reached: the journey of his life was over too, 
and he died on the 10th of May, passing away so quietly 
that those who watched him did not know when he ceased 
to breathe. Three days after, on Sunday, May 13th, they 
laid him in the little Protestant cemetery beyond the Pinti 
Gate,—a man more hated than any in America, a man 
against whom public prayers were offered, at whom public 
curses were hurled, and yet whose honour the utmost spite 
of party opposition had never assailed, whose purity, sim- 
plicity and intense earnestness were such that no breath of 
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dishonour ever sullied the fairness of his name. More than 
any knight of old, he was “sans peur et sans reproche ;” 
and as the little group of friends who followed him through 
the streets, decked for some Florentine festival, gathered 
round his grave and listened to the Beatitudes which were 
read as they laid him in it, they knew that Christ himself 
could have chosen no words more fit to be spoken there 
than, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Mr. Frothingham’s Life of Theodore Parker has long been 
watched for both in England and America. It tells little 
that was not contained in Mr. Weiss’s earlier volumes and 
in Parker’s own works; but it gives a life-size portrait of 
the man, surrounded with the ordinary duties of a many- 
sided life ; it gathers together such biographical fragments 
as remain, such traditions as many who loved him have 
kept in their hearts, and fills up the details of the story 
with extracts from his letters to his intimate friends and 
from his own private journal. 

In so strong, so combative a character as was Parker’s, 
the gentle side is always in danger of being lost in the 
stronger and sterner. As it takes a finer and more artistic 
mind to discover in Michael Angelo the sweetness under- 
lying the power which is apparent to every one, so do we 
need to be reminded how Parker, besides being the strong, 
uncompromising reformer we have always known him to be, 
was also pre-eminently a genial, joyous man; his one life’s 
sorrow, his childlessness, not in the least hindering him 
from sharing the gladness of others; writing one day to 
rejoice with young parents over their first-born, another to 
sympathize with one whose son had fallen in battle, and 
whom “he could not attempt to console.” His time, his 
purse, his wisdom, his experience, were at the disposal of 
all who wanted help. Sensitive more than most men to 
the disappointments and bitternesses of his public life, he 
was never soured by them, and grieved not that men dif- 
fered from him, but that he was opposed by those who in 
their hearts mainly agreed with him. “It was,” he writes 
to Dr. Francis, “like opening a drawer where you expect to 
find money and discovering that the gold has all gone, only 
the copper is left.” 

The task imposed upon Mr. Frothingham was no light 
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one, and in speaking of the manner in which he has fulfilled 
it, all the difficulties which must have beset him must be 
taken into account. It is not the least among them that 
he writes of a public man who was his friend, of a theo- 
logian whose views he is said not to share, for those who 
were also his friends, and whose love and reverence for 
him death has sanctified, among whom his memory still 
lives, and from whose stores of treasured reminiscences and 
innumerable letters it can have been no light task to select. 

The result is, as might be expected, that the biography is 
better adapted to the wants of personal friends than of the 
general public. Five hundred and eighty-two closely printed 
pages may be deeply interesting, but they cannot travel in 
a knapsack, they must live more habitually on a book- 
shelf than by the fireside, and so, notwithstanding the great 
interest of Mr. Frothingham’s volume, it seems probable 
that Parker will continue to be known in Europe rather by 
his own works and M. Réville’s most admirable monograph, 
than by this new and more detailed biography. But although 
the volume may be more valuable to those whose desire for 
a Life of the Parker they loved and knew, was uot satisfied 
with anything previously published, it contains very much 
that cannot fail to delight others; many of the extracts, 
more particularly from the journal, are not only very beau- 
tiful in themselves, but admirably chosen for revealing the 
mysteries of Parker's inner life. He has himself told us 
much, in the fragments of his Autobiography, in his Expe- 
riences as Minister and elsewhere, of the circumstances that - 
formed his outer tife, of the Puritan descent, the soldier 
ancestry, the peaceful childhood trained in loving service and 
liberal faith, which were as much needed as was the eager, 
all-devouring boyhood, and the patient, studious youth, to 
mould the reformer whom no difficulties must discourage, 
no adverse circumstances repel, who would leave no public 
sin undenounced, even when approved by the whole popu- 
lation of his country and sanctioned by its law. But it has 
been left for Mr. Frothingham to reveal how perfectly the 
inner life of Theodore Parker corresponded with the outer. 
He was a man whose soul craved always to find expression, 
and its secrets are revealed on the pages of the journal to 
which he confided them. It is easy to believe that those 
privileged to examine it would be “confirmed in an assur- 
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ance of the man’s simple genuineness, of his honesty, sin- 
cerity, faithfulness—more than that, of his strict dealing with 
himself, his humility, lowliness and purity of spirit.” Be- 
sides containing the record of his secret thoughts, his prayers 
and meditations, the journal was a sort of commonplace- 
book, in which he entered particulars as to his studies, plans 
for the disposal of his time, quotations from different authors, 
as well as philosophical and theological speculations. In 
some measure it must have compensated him for the lone- 
liness which must otherwise have been almost unbearable. 
It is to it he confides his dissatisfaction with his earlier 
sermons ; in it he prays, when he leaves the Divinity Hall, 
“for thy blessings, O. most merciful Father, upon all my 
labours and studies: keep me from sin and from every 
harmful error.” In it he draws up the code of rules which 
are to regulate his physical and intellectual as well as his 
moral life; and determines to preserve devoutness by, “1, 
contemplation of Nature ; 2, of the attributes of God ; 3, of 
his own dependence ; 4, by prayer at night and morn, and 
at all times when devout feelings come over him.” In 1837 
he speaks of his marriage, and it is suggestive of the man 
to find the entry of a Codex Matrimonianus, made at the 
same time, written in Latin, and proving how seriously he 
entered on the new relation; pledging himself to a course 
of loyalest friendship to the wife he had chosen, and “ to 
remember her always most affectionately in my prayers : 
thus, God willing, we shall be blessed.” 

Very touching, too, are the entries made by the young 
minister in 1837: 


“T have lost many things, but the greatest is hope... . I often 
ask myself what I am doing with my one talent; and can only 
reply that I deem myself well-nigh wasting it,—preaching to an 
audience of seventy to a hundred and twenty people ; going about 
talking tittle-tattle to old women ; giving good advice to hypo- 
crites ; and scattering here and there, I hope, a corn that will 
one day germinate and bear fruit. Oh, could I be satisfied that 
I am doing even this last !” 


‘It is not surprising to find the letters of such a man as 
Parker are as interesting as his journal. They must be read 
together, side by side, and often expound his views even 
more simply than his theological works. Take, for instance, 
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the following passage on Inspiration, from aletter to Mr. 
Silsbee : 


“Next you ask if I think a man can attain to all religious 
truth without revelation. No, no, no! to none at all. But how 
comes the revelation? It is a revelation in consciousness made 
on the single condition that man lives by the ‘law of the Spirit 
of Life,’ and always made when the condition is fulfilled. I 
take it that all truth is revelation (though as there are different 
modes of truth, so there are different degrees of revelation made 
to different men), and that all revelation is strictly in conformity 
with the highest powers and laws. ... But I believe revelation 
is always made through and by the laws of the Spirit, and not 
in a foreign way. Now, I cannot think the revelation of Moses 
or of Jesus different im kind from that of Numa or Socrates, but 
infinitely 71 degree. 

“ But the truth flashes on the man. You have felt such reve- 
lations. We labour upon a thought trying to grasp the truth: 
we almost have the butterfly in our hand, but cannot get it. 
Again we try: it will not come. We walk, sit, pray: it will 
not come. At last in some moment it flashes on us ; the crystals 
form in a moment; the work is all done. Whence came it? I 
do not know. It is in these burning moments that /ife is lived : 
the rest is all drudgery, beating the bush, planting and weeding 
and watering ; this is the harvest-hour.” * 


With all this there is a strange sad note running through 
the journal—a note which is more touching as struck by a 
.man wholly without self-consciousness. The special causes, 
Mr. Frothingham tells us, “of this occasional despondency 
are not disclosed; ... there was not a touch of the morbid 
element in his constitution. The cries that broke from him 
came partly from his heart and partly from his soul. He 
was a hungry man—hungry for knowledge and hungry for 
affection. The hunger for knowledge could be appeased by 
books: of them there were enough, and they never failed 
him. The hunger for affection was less easily satisfied. 
Wife, friends, lovers, failed to provide bread enough for him. 
His thirst for confidence and sympathy of the genuine 
manly sort was literally insatiable.” Compare this with his 
reflections as to the criticism of Dr. Howe on his preaching,+ 
and the entries in February and March, 1851. 


“Feb. 16, 1851.—This is the sixth anniversary of my coming 
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to the Melodeon. I little knew what I had to encounter, nor 
who would come to help me do the work. I have found Boston 
worse by far than I expected. I have been disappointed in its 
intellectual power, in the intellect of its controlling men, and 
still more in their moral character. But, on the other hand, I 
have found a power of goodness in quarters where I did not look 
for it. My confidence in people, in mankind, is strengthened. 
My confidence in men of the mercantile profession in Boston is 
much weakened. I know noble exceptions. But Boston is the 
metropolis of snobs.” 

Again : 

“Thursday, March 27, 1851.—To me it seems as if my life 
was a failure. Let me look at it,— 

“1. Domestically.—Tis mainly so: for I have no children ; 
and what is a house without a little ‘mite o’ teants, or ‘bits o’ 
blossoms’? 

«9. Socially.—It is completely a failure. Here I am as much 
an outcast from society as if | were a convicted pirate. I mean 
from all that calls itself ‘decent society,’ ‘ respectable society,’ in 
Boston. 

“3. Professionally.—I stand all alone ; not a minister with 
me. I see no man rising up to take the ground with me, or in 
advance of me. I think that, with a solitary exception, my pro- 
fessional influence has not been felt in a single young minister’s 
soul. True, I have a noble parish: that I am proud of with a 
pride that makes me humble.” * 


And yet within a year he writes to Dr. Francis— 

«Think of me, hated, shunned, hooted at... . Not halfa dozen 
ministers in the land, but they abhor me ; call me ‘infidel ;’ even 
you and Lamson would not exchange with me for ten years past. 
- I have no child, ana the worst reputation of any minister in all 
America. Yet I think I am not ill-used, take it altogether. ... 
Come, let us be happy. I at least have had quite as good a time 
in the world as I have merited, and daily bless God for favours 
undeserved.” + 


It is not often the brave heart permits itself to complain, 
“not more perhaps than a dozen times through all the pages 
of the many-volumed journal;” but Parker was sensitive 
as well as strong, and if, in spite of the hatred he inspired, 
the public prayers offered that he might be silenced or 
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removed of his ministerial and domestic disappointments— 
if, in spite of all this, he was not unhappy, it was thanks to 
that inner calm which outward events could not ruffle ; to 
those “encircling arms within which it is beautiful to be,” 
and to the religion which enabled him, as he confesses in 
his journal, to renounce pleasure, the acquisition of money, 
fame, intellectual and even respectable society, because it 
forbade him to be rich while the poor needed food and the 
ignorant to go to college, and made him an outcast and 
the companion of outcasts, and gave him a name more 
hated than any in New England. 


“T knew all this would come,” he continues. “It has come 
from my religion, and I would not forego that religion for all this 
world can give. I have borne sorrows that bow men together 
till they can in no wise lift up themselves. But my comfort has 
been the joy of my religion: my delight is the infinite God ; and 
that has sustained me,”* 


There are many more passages we would gladly quote, but 
we must confine ourselves to one, the prayer which closes 
the journal in 1840.+ 


“O Thou Spirit, whom no name can measure and no thought 
contain ; Thou to whom years are as nothing and who art from 
everlasting to everlasting! I thank Thee that my life still lasts 
from year to year. I thank Thee that my cup is full of blessings. 
But I would bless Thee still if Thou didst fill my cup with grief 
and turn my day into night. Yea, O God, my Father! I will 
bless Thee for whatever Thou shalt send. I know it is all very 
good. I bless Thee that Thou art still very nigh me; that Thou 
speakest to my heart from year to year. Thou kindlest my faith ; 
Thou quickenest my love ; Thou castest down my fear. When 
my father and mother forsake me, Thou wilt take me up. O my 
God! bless me still this coming year. Be not far off. May I 
never become false to Thy gift! ” Let my eyes be open, my heart 
true and warm, my faith pure and heavenly. May religion dwell 
in the inmost sanctuary of my heart; let it be my daily life! 
And wherever the years shall find me, may I do my duty without 
fear, and so live on, lying low in Thy hand, and blessed by Thy 
goodness! Amen,” 


Before concluding, I must draw the reader’s attention to 
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some points on which Mr. Frothingham fails to understand 
Parker. Surely, as regards spiritualism, he forgets that he 
uses the word continually as synonymous with absolute 
religion or piety, and not at all in the sense in which it is 
understood now with regard to a certain sect. Spiritualism, 
as now understood, may or may not be a faith worthy of 
credence ; but even if it be, Mr. Frothingham’s attempts to 
extract some countenance of its teaching from Theodore 
Parker are singularly unfair. 

If the incident mentioned* be authentic, it should have 
been given in Parker’s words. It is not enough to tell us, 
“Theodore often alluded to this adventure in after life in a 
manner that betrayed a half superstitious belief in the visi- 
tation.” We must know how and to whom did he so speak 
of it? 

It is true that a mind at once so generous and: frank as 
his was, must ever be liable to misrepresentation and mis- 
conception, from the fact of his being always ready to 
concede and even emphasize all that he considered admir- 
able in the teaching of others—as, for instance, of the 
Swedenborgians ; but it is the duty of the biographer to 
compare such concessions with the general tone of a man’s 
teaching, his publicly expressed sentiments, and the mature 
opinions to which he pledges himself. 

In speaking of female suffrage, Mr. Frothingham shews a 
more total misconception of Parker’s views ; he speaks of it 
as “another problem which Mr. Parker did not work out ;” 
a statement hardly in accordance with Mr. Garrison’s testi- 
mony, quoted subsequently without comment.t 


“ When the question of woman’s rights first came up for dis- 
cussion, like multitudes of others, Mr. Parker was inclined to 
treat it facetiously, and supposed it could be put aside with a smile. 
Still it was his disposition to hear and to learn ; and as soon as 
he began to investigate, and to see the grandeur and world-wide 
importance of the woman’s rights’ movement, he gave to it his 
hearty support before the country and the world.” 


_ It seems that after some months of ill-health, during which 
he was, from the condition of his voice, obliged to sit silent 
in company, amusing himself by noting the difference be- 
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tween the talk of men and the talk of women, Parker writes 
in the private journal :* “If half the American senate were 
women, women who should bear the same relation to their 
female constituents as the men to the male, I think half 
(perhaps more than half) of the debates would be of a strange 
character ;”—a passage which Mr. Frothingham prefaces, 
by telling us that Parker “evidently wished to eucourage in 
others faith, in all noble directions, in woman,.... but his 
own faith was a little at the mercy of moods and of obvious 
facts which met his eye from day to day,” and which he 
thinks he is bound tu quote, so as “to exhibit fairly his 
position, or rather his want of position, towards it.” Cer- 
tainly the idea of Parker’s having ever attempted to “en- 
courage faith in others,” when his own was “a little at the 
mercy of moods,” is somewhat marvellous. What his “posi- 
tion” as to the “public function of women” actually was, 
Mr. Frothingham will find very clearly defined in a sermon 
he preached in 1853. In that sermon he regretted that so few 
professions were open to employ the spare energies of women, 
both before marriage and after; he maintained that she has, as 
much as man, the nature, the rights and the duties of a human 
being. He doubted whether laborious callings would ever be 
suitable to her ; but for teaching, lecturing, and literary work 
generally, he thought her especially adapted. Medicine, as 
a profession, he thought belonged to her by nature, part of it 
exclusively; he saw no reason why she should not follow that 
of the law; and she seemed to him, from her peculiar consti- 
tution, more fitted than men to teach religion. “Looking at. 
it,” he continues,+ “as a matter of pure right and pure science, 
I know no reason why a woman should not be a voter, or hold 
office, or make or administer laws.” And this opinion he 
justifies on the ground of national expediency as well as of 
individual right. “Hitherto,” he says,} “with women, cir- 
cumstances have hindered the development of intellectual 
power in all its forms. She has not knowledge, has not 
ideas or practical skill, to equal the force of man. But cir- 
cumstances have favoured the development of pure and 
lofty emotions in advance of man. She has moral feelings, 
affectional feelings, religious feelings, far in advance of man; 
her moral, affectional and religious intuitions are more 
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trustworthy than his. Here she is eminent, as he is in 
knowledge, in ideas, in administrative skill...... Well, we 
want the excellence of man and woman, both united.” 
Neither can I agree with Mr. Frothingham when he 
tells us* Parker was no discoverer, and originated no doc- 
trine. He discovered the normality of intuition, a law as 
important in theological as is that of gravitation in physical 
science. True, the laws e«isted before either Newton or 
Parker, but they first expounded and discovered them. 
Parker’s mission was, we repeat, to gather up the revelation 
given to mankind at all times and in divers places, and to 
express that revelation, to expound it according to the new 
law he had discovered for his own generation. That ex- 
pression is not final; Parker never claimed it should be ; 
but its central thoughts are none the less eternal,—the 
absolute goodness of God, the spiritual nature of man, the 
sufficiency of the revelation in his soul. It may be, his 
arguments appeal in some cases only to those who are wil- 
ling to grant his premises, and that his further deductions 
as to the absolute power, as well as the absolute goodness, 
of the Deity, are not only unproved but incapable of proof, 
inasmuch as such absolute power is inconceivable to finite 
minds in connection with certain facts of evil of which the 
existence cannot be denied. For him, optimism was the 
“Piety of Science;” pain, the stimulus needed for the phy- 
sical, as sin for the spiritual, perfection of mankind. His 
nature was strong, simple, healthy, and he was unable to 
appreciate the difficulties so apparent to many which are 
presented by the complex nature of the universe. None the 
less he was a great religious teacher. More than any man 
of our time does he remind us of the definition of the hero- 
priest: “That given a great soul open to the Divine signifi- 
cance of life, then there is given a man fit to speak of this, to 
sing of this, to fight and work for this, in a great victorious 
enduring manner ; there is given a hero, the outward shape 
of whom will depend on the time and environment he finds 
himself in. .. . The ideal of him is, that he be what we 
can call a voice from the unseen Heaven; interpreting even 
as the prophet did, and in a more familiar manner unfold- 
ing the same to men.”* For to fight, in a great victorious 
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enduring manner, against the evil he found in the creeds 
of the churches, against evil in the public morality of his 
country, and evil in the social life of his city—to unfold to 
men in a more familiar manner the “open secret of the 
universe,” were the very joy and labour of his life. 

E. B. 


V.—EWALD’S HISTORY OF THE HAGIOCRACY IN 
ISRAEL. 


The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, Professor of 
the University of Gottingen. Translated from the 
German by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Vol. V. The 
History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to the 
Time of Christ. London. 1874. 


THE recent volume of the History of Israel, by Heinrich 
Ewald, Professor of the University of Gottingen, forms the 
fifth of the English series, although it is only the fourth of 
the German original. The translation, by J. Estlin Car- 
penter, M.A., has been made from the third edition, pub- 
lished at Gottingen in 1864, It will be hailed with pleasure 
by a large number of readers in this country. The esta- 
blished eminence of the author, the interest attaching to the 
period of which he treats, the inexcusable degree of obscu- 
rity that at present veils that period from the general reader, 
the wide-spread and minute erudition which is indicated, 
and even indexed, in the notes, and, we may add, the merit 
of the translation, make the volume indispensable to the 
library of the theological student. 

As applied to a work of such solid worth, anything like 
hasty or flippant criticism would be singularly out of 
place. We are admitted into the study of a great student. 
We are reminded of the untiring patience and exhaustive 
industry of the famous Benedictine writers, and of the 
authors of the noble folios of the seventeenth century. We 
are made familiar with another lustrwm of the intellectual 
life of one of the foremost scholars of modern Germany. 
Many of the by-ways and lurking-places of ancient lore 
have been ransacked for the elucidation of the subject ; and 
the fruit of weeks of patient research may be found con- 
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densed into a foot-note of a few lines. Almost the latest dis- 
coveries of modern explorers have been consulted in order 
to throw light on the meaning of ancient writers. And the 
work in which these various acquisitions of study haye 
been garnered, is not that, to use the apt simile of Bacon, of 
the ant. It represents the more costly toil of the bee. It 
is not a compilation, but a digested product of thought as 
well as of learning. 

But while rendering this high tribute to the work of Pro- 
fessor Ewald, we shall ill discharge the functions of criti- 
cism if we fail to glance at those points which detract from 
the value of the work. 

To do justice to a production of scholarship and reflec- 
tion like the present, it is necessary to grasp, in the first 
instance, the fundamental conception of the writer, and 
then to inquire whether any main philosophical elements 
have been omitted or undervalued in the development of 
that conception. It will thus appear how far those points 
to which we take exception are mere casual blemishes, 
capable of removal without damage to the main structure 
of the work; and how far they are integral parts of a theory 
which we may feel bound, to some extent, to reject. 

That the history of the Jewish nation not only was the 
central and controlling element of the history of the world ; 
but, further, that its study was a learning complete in 
itself, and so far exceeding in importance any other object 
of pursuit as to constitute the real “instruction of wisdom ;” 
was one of the assumptions that Latin and English writers 
unconsciously borrowed from the Rabbis. Thus far Jewish 
and Christian doctrine might be said to be altogether in 
unison. But a wide divergence of ideas becomes apparent 
at the next step. First, the Christian writers, as a rule, 
have omitted to inform themselves of the light which a 
voluminous and venerable literature throws on the books 
which they profess to study; secondly, and mainly owing 
to this neglect, the theory has become established, that the 
new faith is a development of the old; a doctrine in the 
advocacy of which the disregard of logical control of argu-. 
ment has only been equalled by the obstinate ignoring of 
fact ; or, to say the least, of the most competent testimony. 

The crest of the wave of knowledge, however, has now 
rushed so far towards the shore, that it is only those slower 
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and less conscientious minds that may be said to float deep 
in the trough of the sea, that cling to this Patristic and 
Rabbinical view. Juster ideas of mankind, wider know- 
ledge of the part played by very different influences in the 
formation of the present state (such as it is) of science and 
of civilization, and more intelligent perception of the hard 
work that lies before us, if the future is to be rich with 
promise, have been concentrated on the subject of the philo- 
sophy of History. As a branch of this great question, and 
a branch, moreover, of which the value is to be ascertained 
by patient and intelligent toil, and not estimated according 
to the prejudices of the inquirer, the Jewish History is 
philosophically approached by Professor Ewald. 

Thus far, no question will arise ; except as a mark of im- 
perfect culture on the part of the questioner. But here, and 
before accompanying the historian for the journey of a single 
day on the path which he so eloquently describes, it is espe- 
cially instructive to inquire, whether any main and essential 
element of the problem which he undertakes to solve has 
been omitted from his definitions and postulates. 

We think that it cannot be denied that one such element 
has been, to a great extent, if not altogether, disregarded. 
And it is not difficult to trace to that disregard the greater 
part of what we consider to be the errors and defects of an 
erudite and thoughtful work. We refer to the ethnological 
element. 4 5 

Any person who approaches the subject of Jewish history, 
without bearing in mind the special characteristics that 
mark the Jewish nation as a race, will be in danger of 
losing sight of some of the essential elements of the question 
he undertakes to discuss. Those characteristics, as reflected 
in history, are chiefly of a moral and intellectual order. But 
they are accompanied by physical features of no ordinary 
force, which concur with the mental attributes in giving a 
special stamp to this ancient people. The Semitic races, in 
common with some of the Turanian tribes, evince a per- 
manence of type and of habit, which forms the most perfect 
contrast to the restless mobility of the Aryan peoples. For 
more than four thousand years we know that the Jewish 
nation, while perhaps never attaining a much higher num- 
ber than at present, has very jealously guarded itself from 
that intermixture of blood which, in other races, appears 
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to be essential to beauty and to vigour, if not to actual 
continuance. The language of the Arab and of the Pales- 
tine Jew of to-day, is the language of the Bible. The 
style of thought and of expression is as unchanged as is 
the climate of Syria. The Bedouin who now prowl by 
the Jordan are indistinguishable from their progenitors, 
the Midianites of the time of Joshua.* The special rite 
by which the Jewish boy is, at the end of the first week of 
his life, for ever severed from the non-Jew, is so abhorrent 
to the general tenor of the Ancient Law (which forbids any 
description of mutilation, of beasts as well as of men), that 
its adoption by the legislator can only be accounted for on 
the ground of the primary importance attached to purity, 
that is to say to distinctness, of race. Thus we find that 
unchanging identity of law, thought and habit, which is 
a part of the religion of certain tribes, intensified in the 
Jew by the utmost efforts of his earliest lawgiver. It is a 
prima facie truth that the type and the creed of the Jew 
are the most striking examples known of the permanence 
of institutions and of race. The earliest utterances of 
Hebrew learning are chiefly directed to ensure this very 
end. Hatred of innovation, the unchanging maintenance 
of Jaw, and isolation from the rest of mankind, appear to 
be fixed objects of the institutions of Moses. The actual 
condition of the Jews, present in every nation but blending 
with none, is a proof of the adaptation of the means em- 
ployed, to secure the end proposed. 

It rarely occurs that an Aryan writer can fully compre- 
hend the genius of the Semitic people. Familiar as he may 
be with the transformations of the Germanic race, not only 
since the time of Charlemagne, but even since that of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth,—and not only since the revolu- 
tion commenced by Luther, but since the publication of the 
Fragments of Wolfenbiittel,—it is inconceivable to the writer 
who is rather deductive than inductive in his method, that 
centuries should have passed over the Jew with less effect, 
as to what the German calls development, than is produced 
by the lapse of lustrums in the Universities of Germany. 
We are not denying that change has occurred. We may cite 
some instances. But the details have been so microscopic, 


* The change of one servile letter for another, turning Medeen into Bedeen, 
has obscured our identification of these “Sons of Strife.” 
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the time occupied has been so prolonged, and the actual 
upshot, as compared to what is unchanged, is so small, that 
we are likely to come far nearer the truth in regarding 
Judaism as substantially unchangeable, according to the 
intent of its institutions, than in supposing that we are able 
to detect marks, and to assign stages, of a development, the 
main part of which is purely imaginary. 

The careful study, not only of the seventy-two books, the- 
sacred and canonical character of which is under the safe- 
guard of the anathema of the Council of Trent, and of the 
works of Josephus, but of the mass of consentaneous He- 
brew literature down to the gréat works of Maimonides and 
of Bartenora, is a far wiser basis for the construction of a 
History of Israel than any subjective theory can possibly 
afford. Such a study, indeed, is so utterly subversive of 
any theory based on Aryan ideas of development, that it is 
not surprising that it has been neglected since the days of 
those great seventeenth-century scholars who devoted their 
lives to its pursuit. So rich a harvest was gathered from 
the field of Jewish literature, and stored in the well-ordered 
treasuries of Buxtorff and of Surenhuse, that but few stray 
ears of wheat were left to be gleaned by succeeding students. 
The very excellence and perfection of the works of these 
great men has thus been such as to deter lesser men from 
treading in their paths. The collation of the results of 
their study with the ordinary sources of information, under 
the influence of an enlightened aye eo Te thus remains 
hitherto unattempted. 

We cannot disguise the fact*that it is possible that the 
later writers—and we may take Maimonides as a central 
and commanding figure in the series—may have exaggerated 
the immutability of their faith, In some points it seems 
highly probable that they have so done. But there is no 
question that the second Moses is fully imbued with the 
spirit of his greater predecessor. There is no question that 
for every detail of the minute observances which now form 
part of the complete body of Jewish law (with certain 
stated and admitted exceptions), a warrant is cited from the 
Pentateuch or from the Prophets. We may have our doubts 
as to the perfect accuracy of some of the explanations there 
given. But we are able to trace the consolidation of doc- 
trine during a period of six hundred years. We are able to 
assign approximate dates to enactments or to decrees by 
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the names of the teachers, Tanaim and Amoraim, who one 
after another sought to ascertain the original sense of the 
legislator on point after point of practice. And whatever 
error may have glided into a long series of legislation and ° 
of discussion, such as is contained in the Mischnas of the 
treatises on jurisprudence and on ritual, we are far safer in 
taking these venerable books as our guides, than in either 
ignoring or attempting to correct them. 

Thus when we see in the heading of Professor Ewald’s 
volume such phrases as “the inward transformation,” the 
“progressive development” of the “ Hagiocracy,” and “the 
extinction of prophetism,” we become aware that the period 
of history under discussion is regarded from a point of view 
so different from that entertained by any writer of the race 
whose institutions are discussed, that the main features 
must be distorted by the parallax. The brief, acrid sen- 
tences of Tacitus in his account of the Jews, do not more 
widely differ from the apologetic arguments of Josephus in 
his reply to Apion, than Professor Ewald’s vision of what 
he calls the “ Hagiocracy” differs from the unbroken tradi- 
tion of the great Senate of Israel, as it has left its decisions 
in the Mischna, and as it is reflected in the magnificent 
pages of Maimonides. 

We cannot do better than give an example of one of 
those subjects as to which there is good reason to believe 
that the ultimate orthodoxy of the Jewish doctors has some- 
what obscured the actual course of history, on the one hand ; 
while, on the other, the imagination of the German student 
has led him to produce an account entirely contrary to fact. 
We refer to the important matter of the Jewish sects. Of 
these, we find, out of the twelve into which the doctors of 
the period described were divided,* only three distinctly 
indicated in the volume before us. It is possible that Pro- 
fessor Ewald may have deferred his account of the Gaulon- 
ites, or Zealots, whom Josephus+ describes as the fourth 
prrocodia of the Jews, to a subsequent volume, referring to 
the time when they played so tremendous a part in a drama 
of unrivalled terror. They held in most respects the doc- 
trines of the Pharisees. But their position is the natural 
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counterpart -to that of the Herodians, who are mentioned by 
the evangelists,* and who were the advocates of views that 
would at all events have rendered martyrdom impossible. 
' In the application of the name of this sect to the dynasty 
of Herod, the philosophical import of the word appears to 
have been forgotten. Nor is any history of the Idumean 
reign deserving of the name, which fails to give some ade- 
quate account of the great controversy that arose during its 
continuance between the schools of Hillel and of Shamai. 
The minute account of these controversies, preserved in the 
Mischna, has a value that lies far deeper than the merit of 
the points discussed. It gives us a chronological determi- 
nation of the date of certain opinions. Above all, a know- 
ledge of its detail is essential to any intelligent understand- 
ing of the Gospels ; as it furnishes us with the key to those 
questions as to which the sentence of Christ was sought on 
points at the time undecided by the Sanhedrin. 

Again, the Therapeutee are confounded by Professor Ewaldt 
with the Essenes, or, as he prefers to call them, Essees.§ 
The Abbé Chiarini, a profound student of Oriental learning, 
indicates the marked difference between the two. 

But the most serious, and, so far as its influence extends, 
the most fatal inaccuracy in the limited view taken of the 
Jewish sects by Professor Ewald, concerns the Sadducees. 
This is a subject requiring careful and impartial research ; 
and that the more, because, by the time of the compilation of 
the Mischna in its present form, the doctrines of the Phari- 
sees had been finally accepted as the utterance of Jewish 
orthodoxy. To Judah the Saint, therefore, the word Sadducee 
was so far synonymous with heretic, that, by a curious misuse 
of terms, it is applied in the Talmud to the Christians. 
This is a proof that the views as to the future life which 
are attributed to the Sadducees by the evangelists as well 
as by Josephus, were by no means what we may call the 
flag of the sect ; or the name could never have been applied 
to those whose very cardinal doctrine was a belief in the 
resurrection. 


* Matt. xxii. 16; Mark iii. 6. + Prolégoménes, p. 103, t PR. 875 

§ The word Essene, employed by Josephus, is identical with that by which 
that author transliterates the Hebrew name of the breast-plate of the High- 
priest. St. Jerome translates this word by rationale. The translation oraculars, 
or oracularists, for the name of the sect, would probably be correct. 
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We know that for at least a century and a half the Sad- 
ducees disputed, on no unequal. terms, with the Pharisees 
the possession of political power. Towards the close of his 
long and dignified career, in consequence of an outrage on 
the part of the Pharisees (which was, however, in exact 
accordance with traditional dogma), John Hyrcanus the 
High Priest called the Sadducees to his counsels.* They 
appear to have retained the supremacy until the death of 
King Alexander Janneeus. That prince, when on his death- 
bed,+ aware of the great popular influence of the Pharisees, 
advised his wife to strengthen her hands by their aid. Under 
Herod the Great, the sword of the tyrant seems to have 
descended with great impartiality on the most eminent of 
his subjects, t whatever was the shade of their creed. Under 
Herod Agrippa, the Pharisees and Sadducees are spoken of 
by the evangelists§ in similar terms; and the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles|| associates the High Priest, who 
must from the chronology have been Joseph Caiaphas, who 
held that dignity from A.U.C. 778 to A.U.C. 790, with “the 
sect of the Sadducees.” 

The sect that played so prominent a part in the later 
annals of Jerusalem derived their name from Sadoc, a 
disciple of Antigouus the Socchean, one of the earliest of 
the Mischnic doctors. It is probable that he was the 
first lay president of the Sanhedrin; as he is said to 
have received the tradition of the oral law from the High 
Priest Simon the Just.4[ His presidency will thus have 
coincided with the exercise of the sacerdotal functions by 
Eleasar,** the brother of Simon. To this Sadoc, and to his 
associate Baitos, Maimonides attributes the introduction of 
the doctrine of the denial of future reward and punishment,++ 
as an illogical deduction from the teaching of Antigonus, 
that the service of God was not to be undertaken for the 
hope of reward. But if the name was given to the party 
from this doctor, the existence of the school is of far more 
remote antiquity. The ascription of glory to the Most High 


* Ant. xiii. 10, 5. The commencement of the Regnum nequam probably 
alludes to this change. See Sotah, vii. 8, notes. The date given will fall on 
the 24th year of the rule of Hyrcanus. 


+ Ant. xiv. 15, 5. t Ant. xxii. 6, 5. § Matt. xxii, 23, 34. 
|| Acts v. 17. {| Pirkeh Aboth. i, 3. ** Ant. xii, 2, 5. 
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“ for ever and ever,” instead of the simpler form “ for ever,” 
which was in use during the continuance of the first temple, 
is ascribed to Simon the Just* as a protest against Sad- 
ducean doubts as to future life. Maimonides} speaks of the 
Sadducees as identical with the Caraim, a name which seems 
to imply the adherents to ancient or pristine doctrine. The 
Abbé Chiarini, in his lucid Prolégoménes de la Version du 
Talmud,{ ranks the Caraim, or Karaites, as the fifth of the 
twelve sects which he describes. He says of them, “Dont 
Yorigine est incertaine, mais que le Talmud envisage comme 
un rejeton de la secte des Saducéens. Elle regarde le Bible 
et non la tradition comme parole divinement inspirée, et 
rarement se sert de la derniere pour interpreter la pre- 
miere.” The language of Josephus is in exact accordance 
with this view when he describes the Sadducees:§ “The 
Pharisees delivered to the people many regulations from 
the doctrine of the Fathers which are not written in the 
Law of Moses, and for that reason the Sadducees reject 
them, saying that the written regulations are to be obeyed, 
but that the traditions of the Fathers are not binding.” 
The most positive contradiction to this doctrine was ulti- 
mately sanctioned by the Senate. Jn the great treatise 
on Jurisprudence, the Tract Sanhedrin of the Talmud, 
occurs the dictum, “The words of the Sopherim before the 
words of the Thorah.”|| We have not space to enter into the 
distinction which Maimonides makes, in his comment on 
this Mischna, between the heretic and the refractory elder ; 
the question being as to the punishment of death. But this 
final utterance of the victorious party of the Pharisees 
may be contrasted with the primary axiom of the old sacer- 
dotal party. The two sects are not unfairly represented,.at 
the present day, by the old High-church, and by the Rifual- 
ist parties, in this country. 

Owing to their exclusive reliance on a doctrine which is 
reproduced in the 6th Article of the Church of England, 
the Sadducees appear to have proceeded from asserting that 
the doctrine of the future life was nowhere plainly laid 
down in the Law, and was therefore not matter of necessary 
belief; to doubt of it altogether. That it was not distinctly 


* Prolégoménes de la Version du Talmud, p. 220. + In loc. cit. 
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taught by Moses, is a fact which does not merely rest upon 
any negative result of the study of our present version of 
the Pentateuch. It is admitted by the reply of Jesus to 
the questions of the Sadducees ; which is not a citation of 
any definite text, but an inference from the title given to 
the Deity.* 

It is easy to understand the omission, in the Law of 
Moses, of any declaration as to the future life. The people, 
to separate whom from the surrounding nations was the 
great object of the entire Thorah, had been bred amongst 
a race with whom the contemplation of a future state of 
existence dominated the whole of life. Under the shadow 
of the Pyramids, and in presence of that unnumbered host 
of embalmed bodies that awaited the resurrection, doubts as 
to future life may well have been altogether absent. The 
Law of Moses was a practical protest against a state of 
opinion and a creed that led to fatalistic submission to cir- 
cumstance. In continuing this vigorous protest, the Kara- 
ites appear very thoroughly to have been imbued with the 
spirit of the great legislator. 

In opposition to a view of the great Sadducee party which 
is so distinctly that of the Jewish writers, Professor Ewald 
has taken the inexplicable step of confounding this ancient 
orthodoxy with the heresy of a sect equally odious to both 
Pharisee and Sadducee. Of the Hellenists, as a sect in 
Judea itself, he has nothing definite to tell us; he applies 
the term to Jews residing in Egypt or elsewhere out of 
Palestine. The Abbé Chiarini ranks this sect the third in 
his list. “Les Hellénistes, qui du temps d Antiochus Epi- 
phane adopta les dogmes de Platon, d’Aristote, et d’Epicure, 
et surtout le mysticisme et les subtilités dont les philoso- 
phes Grecs se sont servis in disputant. On doit aussi lui 
attribuer beaucoup de cérémonies payennes qui sont re-' 
commandées dans le Talmud, et quelques sentences, qui 
élévent la langue Grec au méme degré de dignité que 
VYHébreu.” These are the viol rapdvopos of the First Book of 
Maccabees,t where they are described in a manner that is 
entirely conclusive against any resemblance between them. 
and the Caraim or Sadducees.§ 


* Matt. xxii. 23. + Prolégoménes, p. 102. $ 1\Mae, i. 12. 
§ ‘‘On prononca une malediction contre ceux qui nourissent des cochons, et 
enseignent a leurs enfans la philosophie Grec.”—Prolégoménes, p. 221. 
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Nothing short of the precision of the language employed 
by Professor Ewald can convince the reader that the con- 
fusion of two such essentially hostile camps, as those of the 
Hellenists and the Sadducees, is a main feature of his view 
of “the natural development in the Persian age,” and of 
“the elevation and strength, and the weakness and disrup- 
tion, of Judeanism.” * He actually heads a section, “ Re- 
appearance of the Party of the Free, under the name of Sad- 
ducees.” He says that the party, before it was designated 
by the name of Zadok,+ “was growing in silence, and might 
still be regarded as the genuine school of the new wisdom 
of the day.” “It was the school of freedom of life, of 
thought and action; but it was a freedom which sprang 
out of the Greek age, with its deep moral degradation, 
which corresponded with it, and was acceptable to it.” 
“Its purpose was, in short, to blend in doctrine and prin- 
ciple the Greek wisdom and freedom of the time with the 
Judean character, not in order to destroy the latter, but to 
raise it.” It would be difficult to construct a theory that is 
in more flagrant contrast with the whole testimony of the 
literature that bears on the subject. That the Sadducees 
were the rigid adherents of the written Law, and that 
the Hellenists desired the introduction of Greek laws 
and customs, to the overturning of those established by: 
Moses, is the concurrent testimony of the Bible, the 
Apocryphal books, the Talmud, and Josephus. To com- 
bine these two mortally hostile parties into one imaginary 
sect, and then to trace the influence of this creation of 
the imagination on the course of thought and action of the 
times, whatever it may be called, is certainly not to write 
history. - 

It is the more to be lamented that Professor Ewald should 
not have taken the trouble to verify—which would have 
been, in other words, to cancel—his theory as to the Sad- 
ducees, from the fact that the task would have been so easy 
to a man of his great erudition. He repeatedly quotes the 
Talmud, and that not only in the authoritative words of the 
Mischna, which are accessible to every German scholar, but 
even in the fantastic gossip of the Ghemara, only a small 
portion of which has ever yet been translated from the 
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Rabbinical Hebrew in which it is written.* Neglect of 
consulting Hebrew literature, in speaking of Jewish history, 
is palliated by those to whom this source of information is 
out of reach, by ignorant sneers at “the rabbis.” But for a 
scholar and a man of thought, one whose object would seem 
to have been to imbue his mind with the very tone and 
temper of the times of which he writes, and then to recount 
its history in nervous and eloquent language, to be so partial 
and heedless in his collection of data, is simply lamentable. 
The chief critical fault, however, not alone of the work before 
us, but of many of the most earnest and thoughtful pro- 
ductions of modern German literature, is the invariable use 
of the indicative mood. The potential is ignored. Every 
thing 7s as it is set down. In class-books for children, that 
merely reproduce what is well known and admitted, this is 
all very well. But a great student and a great thinker 
has a double’object in his work. He has to set before his 
readers, with all the succinctness in his power, the actual 
testimony of history. To this he may well add his own 
reading of her lessons. But this, lucid and instructive as 
it may be, is opinion alone. A great student has unusual 
means of forming true opinions, provided that his judgment 
be sound. They will be received with respect, if not with 
delight, by his readers. But the moment that he ceases to 
distinguish between the two results of his toil—between 
history proper and the author’s views of the philosophy of 
history—he commits literary suicide. The candid reader 
revolts, and properly revolts, against the writer who says, 
“This is the case,” when he is only justified in saying, “This 
is my conclusion.” Not only is the opinion shorn of the 
value which would naturally attach to it, by being pre- 
sented to the world in a false guise, but doubt is thrown on 
the whole historic structure of the work by the want of 
judgment, or want of candour, betrayed by such confusion, 
The truth probably is, that the Jewish literature is so 
stiffly opposed to the German theories of progress and de- 
velopment, that it is treated with disastrous neglect. We 
have given one signal instance from the volume before us, 
but many of the same nature might be cited. Thus it is 


* He also cites the Masseketh Aboth of R. Nathan, and the Masseketh 
Sopherim (p. 275), which do not form part of the Talmud, strictly so called. 
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stated,* “In the first period of the history, however, there 
were none (no religious recluses) but Nazarites, of whom 
each lived by himself.” Again, “The ancient Nazarites 
had forbidden wine and all its connected delights.” The 
impression to be derived from these phrases is, that the 
Nazarites were monks (moneeci) in the early Jewish history 
alone, who invented certain rules for themselves. Now if 
there be one thread to be traced unbroken throughout the 
entire course of Jewish history, it is that of the institution 
of the Nazarite. An entire section of the Book of Numbers 
is devoted to the provisions of the law of that temporary 
state of separation from the general community of Israel 
which the word implies. One of the seven treatises which 
constitute the third order of the Mischna, including nine 
chapters and sixty mischnaioth, is devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the subject, to which further reference is also made 
in the treatises as to vows and as to oaths. The shortest 
time for which the vow of the Nazarite was binding was 
thirty days ; although there was an obligation of that nature 
that might be taken for life. The difference between this 
separation and that of the “Samson Nazarite,” is given in 
detail in the Mischna; and the latter term refers to the early 
example of this vow given in the Book of Judges. From that 
date down to the close of the Acts of the Apostles, when we 
find Paul twice conforming to the regulations of this portion 
of the Law, the practice, so far as literary evidence goes, was 
unchanged. Nothing can be more contradictory of the 
theory of “development” of the institutions of Moses, than 
the law and practice of the Nazarite, so far as any record 
of their nature exists. We cannot but think that an entirely 
erroneous view of the subject is conveyed by the brief 
references of Professor Ewald.§ 

Still more fatal to any claim to a philosophical appre- 
ciation of the period under review, is the absence of an 
adequate reference to the important sect of the Mehestan- 
ites. The influence of this sect, originating during the 
captivity, is apparent in those passages of the Talmud and 


OP OL. t+ P. 373. + Numb. vi. 1—21. 
_ § The curious misstatement, p. 387, note, that the Maccabean coins are of 
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other writings, “ou les bons et malins esprits paraissent 
sur la scene des événemens humains; et ou l’on traite des 
influence des planetes, et de quelques pratiques supersti- 
tieuses, relatives & la nouvelle lune.” The primary im- 
portance of this modification of orthodox Judaism is not 
only apparent in the history of Palestine, but illustrates a 
main phase in the general philosophy of history. The 
introduction of these views tended to render more rigid the 
resistance of the old Jewish party, the Sadducees, and to 
drive them from their original position, namely, that the 
law was silent; to the active doubt of spiritual existence. 
Further, the introduction of “seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils”* throws light on the one sole change which is 
shewn to have occurred in the general aspect of Judaism 
in the entire course of its history. 

In certain races, or in certain phases of mental progress, 
the instinctive desire for more direct intercourse with the 
invisible world than is afforded by the graver doctrines of 
pure monotheism, appears to have been irresistible. Whether 
this were an unconscious return to a more ancient creed, we 
need not now discuss. All history, including that of the 
present day,-is full of illustrations of the remark. In the 
first millennium of Hebrew history, this passion was only 
to be gratified by a participation in the idolatrous and 
magical practices of the neighbouring people. But in 
Babylon, the Jews were brought into close and enforced 
contact, not only with idolatry, but with the more spiritual 
doctrines of the Magi. The same broad line of formal pro- 
hibition did not here exist. It thus became possible, while 
avoiding a direct breach of the law, to give a very wide 
range to the imagination. To a people in the condition of 
the Hebrew captives, this seduction proved irresistible. It 
became possible to indulge in magical practices, without 
being cut off from the people; to be heretics instead of 
rebels ; to form, as did the founders of the religious orders, 
- a sect within, rather than a schism from, the Church. 
Against this new and unexpected phase of heresy, the 
ancient safecuards proved insufficient. Thus the total dis- » 
appearance of idolatrous apostasy, remarked since the time 
of Ezra, was connected with, and explained by, a subter- 


* Prolégoménes de la Version du Talmud, p. 102. Gdiubnires then 
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ranean modification of the severity of the ancient faith, the 
importance of which has never yet been studied. Our own 
implicit adoption of the monkish inaccuracy of Jerome, in 
transliterating the word Satan in seventeen instances only, 
and translating .it in the other twelve places in which it 
occurs in the Old Testament, has increased the obscurity 
which rests on this subject. 

The division of the subject of the volume adopted by the 
author is as follows. An Introduction of 72 pages is headed, 
“The Transformation into the Hagiocracy.” This portion of 
the work is rather fitted for the pulpit than for the library, 
being not only speculative, but to a very great degree unbased 
upon testimony. The narrative that follows is divided into 
the two sections of what Professor Ewald calls the Hagio- 
cracy under the Persian empire, and its continuance under 
the Greeks and Maccabees, down to the “omnipotence of 
Rome.” This part of the work may be said to consist of 
three portions, namely, reproductions of the historic accounts 
taken from the Hagiographa, from the Apocrypha, and from 
Josephus ; speculations, similar to those contained in the 
Introduction, on such matters as “the extinction of pro- 
phetism,’ and “the reactionary tendencies of the Hagio- 
cracy ;’ and critical observations on the books of Baruch, 
Tobit, the son of Sirach, the Psalms of Solomen, Daniel, 
Enoch, Judith, and the Wisdom of Solomon. 

It would require a separate article to do any justice to 
the research, the beauty, and, we think, the general sound- 
ness, of the remarks of the author on the literary character 
and origin of these books. As we before remarked, Professor 
Ewald does great injustice to himself by failing to discri- 
minate between fact and opinion. He too often allows 
himself to speak positively on matters of doubt; as when 
he distributes the last twenty-seven chapters of the book, 
headed by the Vision of Isaiah, among three prophets, to 
one of whom he gives the unfortunate appellation of “the 
Great Unnamed ;” or when he asserts* that “a second 
unnained writer, who lived somewhere in the Holy Land 
itself, published the book of Jeremiah, enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a new section, and worked up,afresh in some pas- 
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written about the middle of the exile.”* That want of self- 
control which, since the outspoken days of Luther, has been 
suffered to detract from the excellences of so many German 
writers, allowing them to express private opinion as irre- 
fragable truth, is brought into yet fuller relief by the con- 
temptuous terms in which opponents are cited. “The views 
of Jewish writers of the present day,+ such as Geiger and 
Gratz, and also Jost, on the origin and value of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, are wholly unhistorical and baseless.” 
The arguments of Fr. Wrudischmann,? “like all the other 
productions of this author on the Bible and its separate 
parts, form a convincing proof of nothing, except that he 
has never yet worked his way to any fundamental compre- 
hension of the Bible.’ We involuntarily withdraw the hand 
from that of a guide whom we were disposed to follow with 
much sympathy, at each outburst of that fierce, hasty, con- 
temptuous spirit which has done so much to hinder the real 
advancement of learning. 

The style of Professor Ewald flows with most elegance 
when he leaves the thorny regions of controversy, or the yet 
more barren regions of home-spun theory. Where the infor- 
mation, that has long been atthe service of the historian, is full 
and intelligible, the echo of it, given in the present volume, is 
grateful to the reader. It will not, indeed, enable him to dis- 
pense with the necessity of recurrence to the fountain-head ; 
but there are many chapters that will be read with pleasure 
and with advantage. After the instances, however, which 
we have given of the erratic dealing, on the part of the 
author, with some of the most established authorities, when 
opposed to his favourite opinions, it may be of more service 
to our readers to give a brief glance at the history of the 
period under survey, as illustrated by the literature ignored 
by Professor Ewald, than to present them with a further 
analysis of pages that they will read for themselves. 

On the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, an event which, 
though obscured by the interposition of an unknown “ Darius 
- the Mede” by the author of the Book of Daniel, may be 
assigned to the third year of the 60th Olympiad, the cruel 
policy of the Chaldean kings was reversed by the Persian » 
conqueror. Five thousand and four hundred of the sacred 
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vessels of the Temple, made of gold and silver,* were deli- 
vered by the piety of King Cyrus to Sheshbazzar, who carried’ 
them to Jerusalem and laid the foundations of the second 
Temple.t If this prince were the same person as Assir,{ 
the son of Jeconiah, his life did not last long after this 
return; aS in the second year of Darius, which was the 
seventieth year from the rebellion of Jehoiakin against 
Nebuchadnezzar,§ we find Zerobabel, the grandson of the 
former prince (according to this genealogy), mentioned as: 
the chief of the captivity ; together with Jeshua, the grand- 
son of Seraia, the High Priest. The important character of 
the restitution of the sacred furniture of the Temple may 
be measured by knowledge of the fact that no vessels were 
allowed to be used in the divine service which had not been 
specially made for that purpose.|| Under the reign of the 
“great King,” it is readily intelligible that the restoration of 
the royal title to the head of the house of David was not 
accorded. The opposition of the Samaritans and other ene- 
mies of the Jews was overruled by King Darius; in the 
seventh year of whose reign the Passover was kept at Jeru- 
salem with the usual festivities : 4] the Temple being by that 
time restored to a state which allowed of the re-commence- 
ment of the daily sacrifice. The fury of the Chaldeans had 
torn down not only the holy house, but the cloisters and 
encircling walls, to the very basement of the great fortress 
wall of the outer court. The mines of Captain Warren, R.E., 
have discovered in the deepest part of the encircling ravine 
one or two of the original courses of the work of Solomon,** 
bearing yet the mason marks of the Pheenician stone-workers 
in red paint. Above this, the ancient massive stones of’ 
from three to four feet thick, and attaining the length in 
some instances of forty feet, have been re-wrought and re-set. 
The detailed specifications given in the Book of Ezekiel were 
the guide to the recovery of the ancient boundaries of the 
Temple and of the inner sanctuary, from under the mounds 
of ruin caused by the Chaldean destroyers.++ The altar was_ 
rebuilt on the summit of the mountain, on the sacred rock 
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which is still venerated by the pious care of the Moslem. 
Weare told by the Mischna* that its size was increased from 
that of the brazen altar of Solomon by four cubits in each 
direction. The only discrepancy between the account of 
Ezekiel and that of the Talmud is, that the former places 
the ascent on the east,+ and the latter on the south.t 
Fifty-seven years after this re-commencement of the 
Temple service, the most famous of the rebuilders of the 
Jewish polity, a member of the High Priest’s family, the 
fourth cousin (if not a nearer relative) of Eliashib, the grand- 
son of Jeshua, was empowered by the decree of King Arta- 
xerxes to regulate the taxation of Judea, to restore to full 
dignity the services of the Temple, and to appoint magistrates 
and judges over the people.§ Thirteen years later, the walls 
of the city were rebuilt by the governor Nehemiah, who, from 
his position at the court of Artaxerxes, may be supposed to 
have been one of the royal family of Judah. By his aid, 
the statutes framed by Ezra were formally sanctioned and 
accepted by the princes of the people, as well as by the 
priests and levites.|| The testimony of the Talmud 4] as to 
the character of Ezra, as the chief of the great synagogue, 
is in exact accordance with that of the books now cited. 
The Senate of Israel, consisting of seventy-one members, 
existed, according to the Hebrew writers, in unbroken suc- 
cession from the time of its first appointment, by divine 
command, in aid of the princely duties of Moses himself.** 
Its functions and powers are detailed in the judiciary 
treatises of the Talmud. Its president was the person of 
the greatest dignity among its members—the High Priest, 
if his age and character entitled him to the post (as in the 
case of Simon the Just, John Hyrcanus and others)—other- 
wise, the doctor most learned in the law. From the accession 
to this dignity of Hillel the First, about B.C. 40, the title of 
nasi or president of the Senate remained in the family of that 
great sage for four hundred years ; Gamaliel, the master of 
Paul, succeeding his father Simeon, the son of Hillel L., and 
being in turn succeeded by his son, Hillel I. The first 
president of the Senate, after Ezra, who is now identified as_, 


* Middoth, iii. 1. + Ezek. xliii, 17.  Middoth., iii. 3. 
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not being a priest, was Antigones of Socho,* who received 
the tradition from the lips ‘of Simon the Just, who had. 
himself been taught by the survivors of that great synagogue, 
which had been collected and presided over by Ezra. The 
occurrence of a criminal] disqualification in the legitimate 
line of the High Priests on the death of Simon, and the 
appointment, in consequence, of Eleasar, uncle of the culprit 
Onias, as Sagan or acting High Priest, appears to have syn- 
chronized with the commencment of the long line of lay 
presidents of the Senate. 

Certain questions of capital punishment were reserved 
for the determination of this august body ; a power which 
they retained until the time when they ceased to sit in the 
stone chamber of the Temple. It is an undesigned (and 
we believe an unremarked) coincidence, that the date given 
by the Mischnic writers for this loss of power, being in the 
fortieth year before the destruction of Jerusalem, falls on 
the very year of the crucifixion.+ 

The Law indicated thirty-six capital offences,{ which 
were punishable, when proved by competent witnesses, by 
four distinet modes of execution. Of these, fifteen were so 
many distinct cases of breach of chastity; five related to 
blasphemy, idolatry, magic, or profanation of the sabbath ; 
and the remainder consisted of breaches of affirmative pre- 
cepts as to purity, avoidance of profaning sacred things (as 
the incense or anointing oil), violation of the day of ex- 
piation, neglect of the passover, or of cireumeision. It 
will be remarked that murder§ is not included in this legal 
summary; the reason of this being the partial sanction 
given by the Law to the more ancient, and still existing, 
institution of the blood feud. It was not the magistrate, 
but the kinsfolk, who were expected to avenge the shedding 
of blood. These offences were adjudicated upon by the 
Cetus, Ecclesia, or Beth-din, of twenty-three members. The 
Beth-din formed the second order of courts ; one being held 
at Jerusalem, and one in each walled city. The greater 
Sanhedrin or Senate reserved for its own decision eases of 


* Capita Patrum, i. 8. + Sotah, cviii. Misch. ii. 
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public apostasy on the part of a city or tribe ; of false claim 
to a prophetic character ; of any question affecting the High 
Priest; and of the declaration of war.* Questions of damages, 
of pecuniary strife, of restitution, of seduction, and in general 
those of which the penalty was not capital, might be decided 
by a third grade of court, consisting of three judges.- These 
numbers are all referred by the oral law to the express in- 
stitution of Moses.{ Thesmallest population of a city which 
was entitled to hold a Beth-din, or lesser Sanhedrin, of 
twenty-three members was 220. Rabbi Nehemiah argued 
that it should be 230, allowing each decurion to sit as a 
member ; but his decision was overruled. 

The distinct dignities and rights competent to the two 
anointed rulers, the King and the High Priest, are fully pre- 
scribed in this judiciary treatise. The difference between 
them was marked. The High Priest was supreme judge, but 
was himself subject to a decision of the Senate. The King 
neither sat as judge, nor was any complaint or testimony 
receivable against his person. The High Priest was forbidden 
to marry a widow, even of his elder brother; although his 
own widow might be espoused under the law of the levirate. 
The King was free from the law of the levirate, both per- 
sonally and as regarded his widow, but he was at liberty 
to marry the widow of a King. On the declaration of war 
by the Senate, the whole control of the operations was in 
the hands of the King. Special laws prohibited any one 
from mounting the King’s horse, sitting upon his throne, or 
using his staff; and he was to shave and wash without any 
witness being present. 

The whole of this well-subordinated legal hierarchy, 
grading down from the two supreme heads of worship and 
of defence to the local court of three elders, or to the yet 
simpler office of the decurion, was bound, or rather fused, 
into an organic unity, by the obligatory attendance at Jeru- 
salem on the three great annual festivals. Nor was the 
social tie thus kept up the only, or even the chief, link. 
The details of the different sacrifices; the judgment of tithes ; 
the administration of the water of purification required after. 
contact with funereal rites ; the provision and expenditure 
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of the money of the maaser sheni, or second tithe,* which 
on the first, second, fourth and fifth years of each septennate 
had to be brought to Jerusalem ; the annual Temple-tribute 
of the half-shekel, due from every male Jew, not a minor, 
on the first of Nisan each year ;+ constituted some of the 
most marked institutions which brought every family, inde- 
pendently of any occurrence of dispute or of crime, into 
direct relation with the ministers of religion, and with the 
administrators of the Law. So complete was the system, 
both as to legislation and as to administration, that no Jew 
was exposed at any time to those internal doubts and diffi- 
culties, in the stormy contest with which some writers would 
make the main part of religion to consist. Under every 
conceivable circumstance, the Jew knew, or had a guide to 
tell him, what his plain duty was. If he failed, the amend 
which he had to make was no less clear. Even if, for some 
public crime, he was legally doomed to death, death dis- 
charged every penalty; and in submitting to the sentence of 
the Sanhedrin, he was taught to look forward with a good 
hope to the life of the world to come.t 

Professor Ewald has imagined a “supreme council of 
twelve elders chosen from the heads of the people,” “amongst 
whom Zerobabel and Joshua were but primi inter pares.”§ 
This is rather a bold inference from the mere mention of a 
number of names corresponding to that of the tribes. The 
only innovation which, on the authority of literature, can 
be attributed to Ezra, was the establishment of a great syna- 
gogue of 120 members;|| if indeed that number do not denote 
those who were, not simultaneously, but successively, mem- 
bers of the great Sanhedrin. From the commission of King 
Artaxerxes to Ezra, down to the accession of Simon the 
Just, was a period of 150 years. Ezra was living at, or at 
all events shortly before, the close of the book of Nehemiah, 
twenty-five years later than his arrival at Jerusalem. Simon 
the Just, fuit de reliquits synagoge magne, and is said by 
Maimonides to have received the tradition from the mouth 
of Ezra. 

The sole point, therefore, in which the order of Jewish 
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affairs after the return from the captivity can be distinctly 
shewn to have differed from that before the fall of the city, 
was in the suppression, or ratler suspension, of the royal 
dignity. For this, the political relations of the nation to 
Persia fully account. That it was a sorrow and a humilia- 
tion to the Jews, is apparent from every subsequent utter- 
ance in their literature, that looks forward to the hope of 
the reign of an Anointed King. In the very first register of 
the returned families, we find a formal record of this great 
expectation in the words: “ Until stood the priest with the 
Urim and the Thummim”* (the tepeds purifwv of the LX-X.). 
The expectancy of the form of oracle specially provided in 
the same for the guidance of the King, or great Captain of 
the people,+ which had failed with the “former prophets,” { 
or prophets under the first Temple, § that is to say, with the 
regal dignity, involves the expectancy of a Prince who 
should be entitled to consult that regal oracle. So great 
was the dignity of the King, that when, on the Feast of 
Tabernacles in the year of release, he read a portion of the 
Law to the people,|| the same deference was shewn by the 
High Priest to the monarch which on other occasions the 
Pontiff was himself accustomed to receive from the Sagan 
or vice High Priest. 

A striking instance of the unfortunate mode of dealing 
with evidence which Professor Ewald allows himself to 
adopt, is to be found in his reference to this oracle. “The 
sacred ornament of the High Priest, employed in the con- 
sultation of the oracle, had been lost in the great overthrow 
of the sixth century, when it probably fell into the hands 
of the Chaldeans as booty. When the New Jerusalem was 
founded, the High Priest Joshua had to go without it.’@] 
“This could not be restored at once, partly on account of 
its value, but partly and indeed chiefly, because the royal 
permission to wear such a costume of more than princely 
splendour was not to be obtained immediately.** These two 
positive assertions are contradictory of one another. Jose- 
phus states that the golden crown (his description of which 
is very closely that of the crown of the Egyptian king 
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Thothmes III.)* remained to the very day on which he 
wrote,f and that the breast-plate and the sardonyx stones 
to which the rationale was attachedt ceased to shine two 
hundred years before the commencement of his work,§ that 
is to say, on the death of John Hyrcanus. If to imagine 
facts be unphilosophical, what is the case when the imagina- 
tion is contradicted by history? If the pursuit of truth 
have any guiding principle, it is rather to the literature 
and the Law of Judea, that we must look for light on Jewish 
habit, Jewish opinion, and books written by Jewish pens, 
than to the most brilliant or most orthodox speculations, 
that ignore the existence of the great monuments of the 
literary activity of fifteen hundred years of history. 


Francis Rovprttac CONDER. 


VI.—DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 


The Life and Letters of Rowland Williams, D.D.; with Hau- 
tracts from his Note-books. Edited by his Wife. 2 vols. 
London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 


In these days of superabundant literary affluence, it is only. 
a very rare combination of circumstances that can be held 
to justify a lengthened biography. The subject of it must 
have moyed in the first rank of religious or political or scien- 
tific thought: he must have exercised a preponderating in- 
fluence on his contemporaries: the story of his life must be 
in a considerable measure the history of his times: it should 
be of very necessity an elaborate historical painting rather 
than a mere carte de visite. It is no doubt true that “there 
is a book in every man ;” but even if it could be extracted 
and set down in black and white, it would be hard to compel 
us to read even a millionth part of such a literally “ Uni- 
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versal Biography.” There is, indeed, something melancholy 
in the reflection that, as the world grows older, the vacant 
niches in the temple of Fame become perceptibly fewer, 
and are therefore awarded only after a searching scrutiny, 
and with a reluctance approaching to jealousy. 

Few among contemporary theologians have better deserved 
this meed of posthumous circumstantial record than Row- 
land Williams. The story of his life is, on its religious side, 
the history of an epoch in English thought: his doubts and 
struggles, his efforts and tendencies, are not only his own, 
but those of all his more advanced contemporaries. The 
religious controversies in which he was engaged, and which 
he may certainly claim the merit of bringing to an issue in 
England, are, at least in kind, those which must occupy 
the attention of English religious thinkers for some time to 
come. Nor is the importance of his life less when considered 
in relation to the National Church, for it may be described 
as a continuation of that chapter in its history which com- 
mences for us with the venerated names of Coleridge and 
Arnold, and in which Julius Hare and Frederick Robertson 
of Brighton occupy no mean place. 

Our cordial thanks are therefore due to Mrs. Williams 
for this interesting and valuable contribution to the religious 
history of our time; nor is our sense of gratitude lessened 
by the tact and good feeling which has prompted her to 
make her husband’s life, so far as practicable, an autobio- 
graphy. She has worked up the materials at her disposal— 
consisting of letters, extracts from note-books, journals, &c. 
—with great success, and has limited her own contributions 
to the work to such connecting links as seemed necessary 
to impart a continuous and uniform character to the whole 
narrative. 

Rowland Williams was the second son of a Welsh clergy- 
man of the same name, and was born in Flintshire, August 
17th, 1817. His father was canon of St. Asaph, and exa- 
mining chaplain to more than one bishop. He appears to 
have been a man of some literary ability, and an authority 
on most questions of Welsh antiquity. His more celebrated 
son displayed, as we are told, in his earliest years a certain 
precocity of talent and acquirement—a prognostication in 
his own case of early intellectual maturity, but in the 
majority of cases of very uncertain fulfilment. He himself 
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used to say in after-life that he never remembered the 
time when he could not read Latin, and before his departure 
to Eton he was far advanced in Greek. He seems to have 
manifested even at this early period that delicacy of physical 
organization and liability to chest complaints which beset 
him throughout his life, and which finally hurried him into 
a premature grave. 

At the age of eleven, his father took him to Eton, where 
he was entered April 21st, 1828. His life there seems to 
have been of the ordinary school-boy kind, with the excep- 
tion that he devoted more time to his studies than most of 
his schoolfellows. An attempt to trace anything like mental 
development in the progress of a clever school-boy is no 
doubt sufficiently hazardous ; still we cannot help thinking 
that two predominating elements in his future character 
were very marked at this early period. He clearly evinced 
even then that keen, restless, inquiring disposition, which 
was the inevitable precursor of a combat sooner or later with 
mere cut-and-dried traditionalism and commonplace. He 
was, we are told, “an uncompromising, eager disputant, who 
could never be silenced till he was convinced.” Joined to 
this characteristic, with an incongruity as rare as it is admi- 
rable, was his truly devotional spirit. When a boy at Eton, 
we are told, he had sufficient moral courage “to kneel down 
and say his prayers in the long chamber ;” and, what we 
cannot help regarding as a still more striking earnest of: 
a future which was one long wrestle in prayer, that “he 
was also in the habit of composing prayers, apparently 
for his own use.” After a promising career at Eton, he left 
for King’s College, Cambridge, in November, 1836, with— 
we quote his tutor’s words—“the highest character, not 
only for industry and scholarship, but for unexceptional 
good conduct in every respect.” The occupations and diffi- 
culties of his new life are pleasingly narrated in his letters 
to his sisters and other members of his family. He applied 
himself to his studies with all his wonted energy ; began a 
wide course of reading, which embraced subjects not directly 
connected with his collegiate requirements, as, e.g., Hebrew, 
Sanscrit, poetry, &c. The momentous change which his re- 
moval to the University wrought on his mental being is 
easily conceivable, even if we had not abundant indications 
of it from his own hand. Hitherto his training and asso- 
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ciations had all been of the quiescent orthodox sort, and 
whatever secret inquictude disturbed occasionally the even 
tenor of his belief came from the innate vigour and restless- 
ness of his own intellect. Experience tells us that the pre- 
monitory rumbles and quakings which portend a visible 
volcanic eruption frequently last for some time, and nothing 
in psychological development is more certain than the 
gradual progress which generally obtains. The mind, by its 
inherent self-evolving power, shapes in secret and almost 
unconsciously its determinations, until the reason acquires 
sufficient force to dominate over all hindrances of education 
or sentiment ; and the ripened conclusions force their way 
out, like Minerva from the head of Jove, complete at all 
points. Some indications of the mental struggles which Row- 
land Williams underwent during his University career may 
be found on page 48 of the first volume, where an important 
extract from his diary tells us: “I am puzzled and bewildered 
fearfully by the doubts and disputes which I find on matters 
of religion. What are the terms of our acceptance? How 
do we know them? How far may Christians differ and 
yet remain Christians?... What did the apostles mean by 
predestination and election? All these things seem to be 
debated to and fro ; and one militates against the other, until 
the bold inquirer is lost in an abyss of intricacies.” And 
in a subsequent page (348) he tells us: “ University life 
brought me some critical difficulties, especially in interpre- 
tation and prophecy.” Endued with a mind of which the 
self-revelations are of the kind here depicted, and we can 
readily imagine the enormous influence which an introduc- 
tion to the works of Coleridge, and in a lesser degree of 
Arnold, was destined to effect. To the former of these great 
teachers Rowland Williams was accustomed to ascribe a 
preponderating share in the formation of his opinions. It 
would, however, be a mistake to suppose that his under- 
eraduate days were merely days of mental conflict and un- 
certainty. The critical was at all times so balanced by 
what we may call the idealistic element in his mental cha- 
racter—the intellectual perplexity was so closely followed 
by the act of devotion, pre-supposing conviction of some 
kind—as to justify the conclusion that he was in reality as 
much a dogmatist as a critical inquirer. Hence, side by side 
with the admission of uncertainty we have just quoted, we 
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have the enunciation of conclusions which he seems already 
to have arrived at, and which he held with increasing tena- 
city to the end of his life. So he tells us: “Sometimes for 
a moment I catch a glimpse of light as if by inspiration, 
and all seems to be plain and consistent; then again the 
mist arises, and I am as much bewildered as ever. The 
only way seems to ask counsel of God by consulting and 
comparing His holy Word, with humble trust for the enlight- 
enment of His Spirit. This may seem to decide one question 
beforehand, since it appeals to my private judgment of the 
Scriptures. For it is impossible that God should deceive 
whoever humbly and earnestly trusts in His Word ; neither 
do I know how any man can teach religion or God’s will 
unless he learn it first from Revelation or God's Word.” In 
which words we have a recognition of the necessary autho- 
rity of private judgment as the interpreter of Holy Writ,— 
personal enlightenment put on an equality with the Bible 
and pronounced to be revelation,—the undoubting faith that 
God must guide the humble inquirer to the truth—(the divine 
veracity thus playing a similar part in his theological system 
as it does in the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton),—all 
of these being characteristic positions which in his after 
years he was destined to illustrate and develop. 

Enough has now been said of the current of Rowland 
Williams’ speculations during his undergraduate days, and 
of the mental conflict between Reason and Traditionalism, 
the preliminary throes of which it is clear he had already 
began to undergo. It is of course impossible to estimate 
correctly each one of the different forces engaged in varying 
degrees in an intellectual struggle of this kind, and which 
must be more or less frequent in times of transition like 
our own. Those who have seen a battle know how hard it 
is to discriminate in the heat of the contest between the 
rival forces, and to pronounce on their relative superiority. 
The forward rush of one army is succeeded by the eager 
onset of the other. The partial victory in one part of the 
field is neutralized by defeat in another. The numerous 
advances, flank movements and retreats, succeed each other 
with a bewildering disorder ; and perhaps it is only after 
disorganization and flight on the one side, and vigorous 
pursuit on the other, that a definite verdict on the issue can 
be pronounced. Ifthe Duke of Wellington denied, as it is 
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said he did, a detailed knowledge of what took place at the 
battle of Waterloo, the most acute psychologist may well 
hesitate to express a definite opinion as to the multifarious 
workings and strivings, vacillations and determinations, re- 
treats which are actual advances, and apparent advances 
which are real retreats, which characterize the trial-hour of 
a many-sided and comprehensive intellect. Still, as in a 
battle-field, so in the complex strivings of the human mind, 
general progress in a given direction may sometimes be pre- 
dicted when we are ignorant of its specific amount. In the 
case of Rowland Williams, the ultimate issue can hardly be 
considered doubtful, though the struggle was destined to 
last many years. The spirit in which he undertook and 
prosecuted his intellectual inquiries is expressed in an ad- 
mirable aspiration which bears the date of his undergraduate 
days: “Truth, holiest of things, let me love thee and know 
thee ; it is for thee that in my better soul I hunger and 
thirst !” 

In the year 1839, Rowland Williams became Fellow of 
his College, and as his health was again delicate, he spent 
the greater part of the following year travelling on the con- 
tinent. In 1842, he was ordained on his Fellowship by 
Bishop Kaye, of Lincoln. There is no indication in his 
letters or diaries of anything like an intellectual difficulty 
or struggle of any kind in his taking his ordination vows ; 
and this fact may well be remembered by those who cause- 
lessly assumed that the whole of his clerical life was a con- 
scious and persistent “kicking against the pricks” of the 
Articles and Formularies of the Church. It would seem 
that he came about this time a little under the sway of the 
Tractarian movement, being probably led in that direction 
by educational and home influences, as well as by some 
sympathy with the views of that school on the question of 
Inspiration in its relation to the Church. In after years he 
referred to this episode in his mental career as “the days of 
my formalism.” It should, however, be noticed, and Mrs. 
Williams has directed attention to the fact, that in the very 
act of acknowledging his preference for Jeremy Taylor and 
South rather than for Baxter and Bunyan, he expresses his: 
own resolution to keep aloof from either party in the Church; 
a determination which, taken in connection with the com- 
plete mental independence which marked his subsequent 
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career, is sufficiently striking. The remaining years of his 
University life seem to have been pretty fully occupied with 
tutorial work, but they are also marked by occasional fits 
of restlessness and a desire to leave the University. He 
began to long for a more usefully active life, and the mere 
occasional dilettante avocations of a Fellow of a wealthy 
College could not but be distasteful to his restless, energetic 
nature. The year 1848 was rendered memorable in his life 
by two important events, each of them destined to influence 
in a considerable degree the whole of his future career. The 
first of these was his gaining the Muir Prize for the best 
essay on the Relation of Hinduism to Christianity. The 
subject of this essay fell within the scope of studies which 
were especially congenial to him. He had to investigate 
thoroughly the evidences of Christianity, to reply to objec- 
tions, to solve difficulties, and, in a word, to harmonize the 
Divine dealings with different nationalities and religions. 
The essay itself and its subsequent expansion constituted 
the labour of several years, and it was during this time that 
Rowland Williams’ theological standpoint became definitely 
settled. He was accustomed to refer to this work as con- 
taining his matured views on all subjects relating to theo- 
logy, and it is probably the literary effort by which he will 
hereafter be best known to.fame. The second great event 
of the same year was his contesting, though unsuccessfully, 
the public Oratorship. His defeat, though by no means 
inglorious, probably had the effect of contributing to sunder 
his connection with the University, which had already been 
somewhat weakened by his restless desire of a more arduous 
and useful sphere of labour elsewhere. Accordingly, in 
1849, he accepted the post of Vice-Principal of St. David’s 
College, Lampeter. Here begins the second great epoch of 
his life, one beset with difficulties, provocations and trials 
of no ordinary kind, enough to have crushed a spirit and 
quelled a courage less indomitable than his own. In his 
acceptance of this office he was moved chiefly by patriotic 
considerations. Knowing and deploring the ignorance of 
the Welsh clergy, who were in those days frequently or- 
dained from grammar-schools but little, if at all, superior to 
the average Irish hedge-schools of the last century, he 
desired to do what in him lay to remedy such a pitiable 
state of things, and to elevate their intellectual and moral 
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standard. St. David’s College was founded by Bishop Bur- 
gess in 1822, for the education of the Welsh clergy ; but, 
from causes partly of unavoidable circumstance, partly of 
wretched mismanagement, it had never attained the status 
which friends to real education in Wales would gladly have 
seen it occupy, and it seems to have been at this time in a 
languishing condition. The patriotic and generous ardour 
with which Rowland Williams undertook the re-quickening 
of this moribund institution must have appeared to his 
friends nothing less than Quixotic. He, however, was un- 
daunted by the dismal prospect before him. Removing from 
Cambridge in the spring of 1850, he entered upon the duties 
of his new office with all the buoyant energy of a young 
Hercules about to purify an Augean stable. His reforming 
zeal was in truth urgently needed ; for however much his 
immediate predecessor in the post had been able to effect, 
by far the greater share of an imperatively demanded recon- 
struction fell upon his own shoulders. The finances of the 
College were in a state of lamentable disorganization. The 
low intellectual standard of its students was only equalled 
by the depth of their moral degradation. There was not a 
department of its administration which did not require 
scrutiny and rectification. It was a task demanding uncom- 
promising boldness with fervent energy ; but Rowland Wil- 
liams threw himself into it with his accustomed vigour, and 
spite of opposition, partly secret, partly avowed, he succeeded 
ere long in introducing a number of improvements which 
greatly ameliorated the character both of the College and of 
its students. Mrs. Williams has entered somewhat elabo- 
rately into her husband’s administration of St. David’s Col- 
lege. She describes the position he eventually occupied in 
the following words: “In all matters connected with the 
welfare of the College, however much or little it appeared, 
he was virtually the mainspring; instigating others to action, 
and referred to on all occasions by those who were interested 
in promoting the well-being of the institution.”* One great 
impediment to the welfare of the College during the first 
years of his connection with it arose, not unnaturally, from 
the evil fame which had deservedly attached to it in bygone. 
times, and which continually proved a prolific source of 
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misrepresentation on the part of those who were unae- 
quainted with the changes he himself had introduced. 

In 1854, he was appointed Select Preacher in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and began those sermons which, with 
others preached at Lampeter, he published in 1855, under 
the title of “ Rational Godliness.” The delivery of these dis- 
courses, together with their subsequent publication, proved 
a momentous event in the hfe of Rowland Williams. He 
had not as yet published anything like an explicit declara- 
tion of his opinions. His views, it is true, were regarded 
with mistrust, but rather on account of their supposed ten- 
dency than because they had been laid down and analyzed 
as definite propositions. In this volume, therefore, we have 
the results of the intellectual and spiritual fermentation 
which had been going on within him for so many years. 
His characteristic standpoint on the subjects of Revelation 
and Inspiration is herein set forth with as much distinctness 
as was compatible with his position and sentiments. But 
the agitation caused by the book in university and clerical 
circles was immense. Rowland Williams, like many another 
reformer, had in truth committed the unpardonable offence 
of piercing the crust of traditionalism, of disturbing the 
indolent acquiescence in theological commonplace which is 
so congenial to most people. He was guilty of the crime 
of forcing men to look plain facts in the face ; of compelling 
them to reconcile the claims of Revelation on the one hand, 
and Biblical Criticism on the other, without undue violence 
to the sanctity of the former, or the veracity required by 
the latter. That he met a reformer's fate cannot therefore 
be considered a matter of wonder. The South Wales clergy 
began to assail him with all the vituperative virulence so 
common to their order, and which has rendered the odiwm 
theologiewm a phrase descriptive of the most unrelenting of 
human passions. Not the least evil result of the storm 
which raged around him was its complicating to a still 
greater extent his position with regard to the College, already 
sufficiently embarrassing. At last he determined on an 
appeal unto Cesar; in other words, to his diocesan. He 
addressed to him, in the form of a pamphlet, “ An earnestly 
respectful Letter on the Difficulty of bringing Theological 
Questions to an Issue,” hoping thereby to elicit some expres- 
sion of sympathy with his theological position. The hope 
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was not without warrant. Bishop Thirlwall had long been 
identified in the public mind with opinions from which 
those of Rowland Williams differed, if at all, in degree 
rather than in kind. The author of Rational Godliness 
might, on a-priort grounds, have looked for some sym- 
pathy from the translator of Schleiermacher. But mutual 
misunderstandings between the two men, added to various 
complications arising from the affairs of the College, rendered 
the appeal nugatory. Its only result was an angry reply 
from the Bishop, and a cruel increase of embarrassment in 
the position of Rowland Williams. 

Looking back upon a controversy not yet twenty years 
old, we cannot but be struck with the degree in which the 
issues attacked have withdrawn themselves from present- 
day questions, and have long been shelved as commonly 
acknowledged truths. Rowland Williams’s positions in his 
Rational Godliness seem now as innocent and self-evident 
as the astronomical theories ofa Galileo ; while the charges 
which the South Wales bishops fulminated against the 
book seem hardly less antiquated than the bulls of a 
medigval pope. Mrs. Williams has described with equal 
force and fidelity the enormous and varied difficulties which 
surrounded her husband’s path at Lampeter. Their un- 
doubted effect upon his own mental and spiritual develop- 
ment was to intensify that tendency to mystical devotion 
which had always formed one main feature of his character. 
In a chapter on his inner life, which with the appended 
extracts seems to us one of the most interesting in the book, 
she tells us, that “when walking or riding alone, he had con- 
tracted a habit of unconsciously talking and praying aloud, 
and thus giving vent to disturbing reveries, which he once 
forcibly described as ‘the wild horses of rhetorical remon- 
strance flitting through my brain.’ . There was a wild spot 
a few miles out of Lampeter, about which he used to ride, 
praying aloud in this manner.” The truth of this we are 
able to confirm by a personal reminiscence. On a fine day 
in the summer of 1857 or 1858, a group of Lampeter 
students were exploring some wooded hills a few miles from 
the College. While standing on a little knoll overlooking a 
neighbouring valley, they heard a man’s voice issuing from 
the trees on some higher ground close by. The tones, 
which were loud and unrestrained, were now of expostula- 
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tion, now of indignation, occasionally dying away in indis- 
tinct muttering. As they were about to investigate the 
cause of such unusual sounds in so lonely a spot, there 
emerged from the underwood, walking with hasty, excited 
strides, and throwing about his arms like the sails of a 
windmill, the venerated form of their Vice-Principal. He 
passed the men, returning with his usual genial smile their 
respectful salutation, and was soon lost among the trees. 
Their conversation on the road homewards turned on the 
eccentricities of genius. Had they but known the manifold 
causes which then existed for harassing his spirit, as they 
are now revealed in these pages, their prominent feeling on 
the strange scene they had witnessed would not have been 
wonder as much as acute sympathy. 

One solitary gleam of sunshine amid the storms of his 
Lampeter life was his marriage in 1859. Few know better 
than the writer of these pages how much that auspicious 
event contributed to strengthen and solace him in the trials, 
neither few nor small, of the remaining portion of his life. 
Shortly after his engagement to his future wife, his final 
determination to leave Lampeter was manifested by his 
acceptance of the vicarage of Broadchalke with Bower- 
chalke, in Wilts, to which he was presented by his College. 
He was instituted in 1858, but owing to the necessity of 
rebuilding his vicarage, he did not come into actual resi- 
dence till 1861. Notwithstanding the many and arduous 
difficulties he had to contend with, Rowland Williams 
finally left Lampeter with considerable regret. For a 
variety of reasons he had become attached to his old post. 
The work was congenial to him—partly for itself, partly 
because it appealed to his patriotism. Tlie romantic country 
round Lampeter he greatly enjoyed, and it is possible that 
his difficulties in administering the College affairs began to 
appear less because he had resolutely encountered them for 
so many years. 

Just before he left, he was presented by the students and 
a few neighbouring residents with a testimonial, which took 
he form of his own portrait. Underneath was the Virgilian 

ine: 
“T decus, I, nostrum ; melioribus utere fatis.”* 


* Virgil, Ain. vi. 546, 
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As an example of sortes Virgiliane, the verse cannot unfor- 
tunately be termed predictive. We should be sorry to 
suppose that the result of Rowland Williams’ eleven years 
labour at Lampeter was either small or unimportant. He 
had distinctly elevated the status of the College ; he had 
re-organized the whole of its internal administration. As to 
the success of his tutorial labours, the inferior quality of the 
material he had to work on must be borne in mind, as well 
as his own detérmination not to make his lectures the 
medium for inculcating his own opinions. Hence the 
proper mode of appraising such success is not by asking 
the question, How many liberal thinkers he succeeded in 
forming? but by the inquiry, How much liberality of 
thought and feeling he contrived to infuse into the the- 
ology of his pupils of every school? In this respect we 
think his influence will be in a great degree permanent ; 
and these volumes will, we trust, contribute to such per- 
manence by again recalling to the minds of his pupils the 
image and teachings of their venerated tutor. 

The third great epoch of Rowland Williams’ life com- 
mences at Broadchalke, when the vigorous college reformer, 
the learned professor, the profound thinker, becomes the 
minister of a rural parish. Of this new life Mrs. Williams 
gives a pleasing and faithful account ; but before we refer 
to it, we must notice the portentous storm-cloud which 
from its very commencement began to gather over it. In 
the year 1860 appeared the most celebrated work of English 
modern theology—the Essays and Reviews. Rowland 
Williams contributed to it an essay on Baron Bunsen’s 
' Biblical Researches. The storm—nay, the hurricane—elicited 
by this work is in the memory of our readers. As Mrs. 
Williams well remarks, “The panic thus excited in the 
religious world did not augur much confidence in the truth 
it professed to believe.” The motive which induced Row- 
land Williams to write his essay is set forth in a passage of 
striking eloquence and power, quoted from a pamphlet he 
wrote at the time, called Hints to my Cownsel in the Court 
of Arches, and from which we extract a few sentences : 


“The defendant takes this opportunity of explaining his 
scope, object and design in writing his own essay and in endea- 
vouring to get similar essays written. He wishes to see bridged 
that chasm between the learned and the unlearned which in 
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England is so wide as to prejudice Christian ingenuousness. He 
feels ashamed that the world should often go before the Chureh, 
not only in intelligence, but in good works of freedom and 
humanity. He aims at reconciling the old conflict between 
Science and Faith... . He refuses absolutely for his part to base 
the everlasting Gospel upon calumny of the Hebrew race and 
wild perversion of their sacred literature. . . . He does not re- 
joice in hearing our congregations receive, thirteen times a year, 
what they interpret as an assurance that Milton and Sir Isaac 
Newton, Channing and Dr. Watts, have ‘without doubt perished 
everlastingly,’ when their names live in the hearts of men, and 
doubtless their spirits in the hand of God,” &.* 


The Bishop of Salisbury determined to prosecute Rowland 
Williams for his share in the book. Accordingly began in 
1861 the memorable law-suit which, though ultimately 
ending in victory, cost him for some years an untold 
amount of anxiety and mental suffering. Mrs. Williams 
has entered very fully into this important portion of her 
husband's life, with the result at the same time of giving 
the completest and best account of the Essays and Reviews 
controversy that has yet appeared. The ultimate decision 
in the Arches Court was unfavourable, and he was sen- 
tenced to a suspension ab officio et beneficio for one year. 
This decision was, however, reversed on the appeal to the 
Privy Council which followed. It is impossible to overrate 
the significance of this victory for the Church of England. 
Rowland Williams might now be said to have put the 
crowning-stone on his life’s work. The liberty of Biblical 
criticism for which he had so long contended, and which he 
maintained to be the rightful prerogative of the ministers ~ 
of the Church, was now explicitly affirmed by her highest 
authorities. Before we pass from this part of his life we 
must mention a striking characteristic of his submission to 
what he assumed to be the constituted authority of the 
Church. He presented a petition to Convocation to be 
heard in defence of his essay before they proceeded to pass 
what they termed a synodical judgment upon it. The 
request was, perhaps wisely, refused, though one member 
was not ashamed to proffer for his acceptance the “Jedburgh 
justice” of a condemnation first and a hearing afterwards. 


* VoluIl pps 25, 26: 
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The few remaining years of Rowland Williams’ life were 
spent in the active discharge of his parochial duties. The 
administrative talents of which Lampeter had experienced 
the benefit, were now applied to the organization of his 
parish. Whatever contributed to the material or spiritual 
well-being of his parishioners was sure of his warmest 
advocacy. Nor was his signal aptitude for teaching less 
remarkable in the humbler sphere in which he was now 
called upon to exercise it, than it had already manifested 
itself at Cambridge and Lampeter. His sermous were models 
of simple, homely, pulpit eloquence ; while his Sunday or 
Night-school teaching, and the Penny-Reading lecture with 
which he occasionally indulged his parishioners, were 
equally cogent proofs of his rare teaching power. His pen 
was not idle during the last few years of his life. His chief 
literary production was a Translation, with Commentary, 
of most of the Hebrew Prophets, a work in which we have a 
practical application of those principles of sacred criticism 
which he had theoretically laid down so many years before. 

Rowland Williams was not physically a strong man. 
Besides possessing a delicate nervous organization, he was, 
as we have seen, extremely susceptible to colds and chest 
complaints: the latter infirmity caused his death. An 
attack of pleuro-pneumonia proved fatal, January 18, 1870, 
after an illness of only five days. It must be considered an 
affecting circumstance in his lot, that just as he had sur- 
mounted the troubles of a stormy, eventful career—just as 
the prospect, humanly speaking, of a quiet and placid ex- 
istence was opening before him—he died. The ship that 
had weathered so many a storm was wrecked on entering 
the long-desired harbour. That his death was a public 
calamity, no less than an intense sorrow to his own private 
circle, is evidenced by the numerous letters contained in 
these volumes, written to persons who had applied to him 
for advice in religious difficulties. Some of these are of 
great value, whether considered as examples of his masterly 
style, or as pithy and forcible elucidations of the subjects in 
question. 

While we have thus summarized, as far as our allotted 
space permitted, some of the chief points of interest in these 
volumes, we have also attempted a critical sketch of Row- 
land Williams’ intellectual character and development.. Its 
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chief peculiarity lay, as already hinted, in the equal preponder- 
ance of two frequently incompatible principles, the critical 
and idealistic, or, employing terms often used invidiously, the 
sceptical and the mystical. The tendency of either principle 
carried to excess is to abrogate reason. In Rowland Wil- 
hams’ case, they were so nearly balanced in themselves, so 
thoroughly subordinated to reason, as well as held in check 
by extraneous influences of divers kinds, that the prepon- 
derance of one over the other was never unduly great. In 
his Cambridge and early Lampeter life, it is evident that 
the critical element slightly predominated. But during the 
greater part of his life—-and the fact affords a striking ex- 
emplification of the fallibility of popular judgments when 
brought to bear on a many-sided intellect, Rowland Wil- 
liams was much more of a mystic than a sceptic. He had 
in reality far more spiritual affinity with the old Hebrew 
prophets, with the more moderate among German mystics, 
or with the Cambridge Platonists and Coleridge among our- 
selves, than with any mere secular school of philosophy. 
With these he shared the profound conviction of a personal 
enlightenment, which he deemed both supernatural and 
divine ; the full persuasion that the ideas within him, which 
others might ascribe to ordinary human faculties, were in 
reality expressions of the divine Adyos; with these he merged, 
to a greater or less extent, the particular in the universal 
reason. It would be easy to furnish proofs of the truth of 
this estimate. No one can read his posthumous. Prayers 
and Litanies without being struck with the undertone of 
genuine mysticism which pervades them ; and the impres- 
sion might receive abundant confirmation from the extracts 
which Mrs. Williams has appended to her interesting chapter 
on his inner life.* It might appear strange to those un- 
versed in psychological analysis how he succeeded in com- 
bining with such a depth of devotional feeling the keen 
critical inquiry which he pursued during part of his life. 
We may suggest as an answer, the remarks of Zeller in his 
recent Life of Strauss,+ where he points out that indepen- 
dence of thought and inquiry is not unfrequently (on the 
principle that contraries are things “que 7 eodem genere 
maxime distant”) the result of a mystical standpoint, 


* Vol. I. pp. 852—368. + German edition, p. 16. 
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Strauss being a remarkable instance of a rapid transition 
from one extreme to the other. In the case of Rowland 
Williams, it seems evident that this mystical tendency in- 
creased considerably towards the end of his life. Among 
the causes which contributed to this may be enumerated, 
1, the natural reaction from the excess of free inquiry which 
appeared to him an increasing characteristic of the specu- 
lations of the present day ; 2, the reflex action of his own 
mystical conclusions—no psychological law being truer than 
the acceleration of any mental movement which is produced 
by the strengthening of those convictions and tendencies 
which first set itin motion. It is on this, the devotional 
side of his character, that we must look for the cause of 
that sympathy with Evangelicalism which in some degree 
he always manifested. Nor is it a less distinctive evidence 
of his mystical tendency that he ever conceived himself, 
both in word and act, under the especial guidance of his 
Heavenly Father; and hence, inasmuch as trivial occurrences 
unnoticed by others, become to the chosen child indications 
of his Father’s will, his undoubted belief in omens and 
presentiments. 

Of the depth of his mystic devotion we have already 
spoken. In this respect few of his intellectual contem- 
poraries have equalled, none have surpassed him. That his 
devotion becomes occasionally too passionate and self-en- 
grossing is but the natural result, partly of his own sensitive 
organization, partly of the trials to which he was exposed. 
Personal devotion, imperfectly restrained by considerations 
of the Divine dealings on the largest scale, the egoistic as 
distinguished from the altruistic side of piety, has necessarily 
an individualizing tendency. Men in that condition are apt 
to focus all the divine sunbeams into a single ray concen- 
trated upon themselves, with the result of leaving the rest 
of their landscape, mental and moral, in darkness. Perhaps 
the highest form of devotion is calm spiritual communion, 
or, in times of trial, devout equanimity. That Rowland 
Williams’ prayers fall somewhat short of this, is easily 
accounted for. His own consciousness of this shortcoming . 
is shewn by his frequent supplications to be delivered from 
“passionate reveries,’ &c.* We may add, that he shares this 


* Vol. I. pp. 348-847 ; Vol. II. p. 78. ” 
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peculiarity with the highest examples of devotional Sew 
with such men, e.g., as ‘Augustine and Luther. 

In complete harmony with his mental development. was 
his voluntary self-isolation. Occasionally this assumed an 
excessive and even harsh appearance, especially to outsiders 
who were unacquainted with his real kindness of heart. 
His sensitive dread of being entangled with the opinions of 
other men, was due in the first instance to his innate mental 
independence, but was probably intensified by unjust perse- 
cution for so many years. Even the most innocent juxta- 
position of his name with that of other men was sufficient 
to provoke an angry disclaimer. One of the earliest deter- 
minations of his youthful days was to keep aloof from all 
parties whatsoever, and this he religiously observed to his 
dying day. It may be admitted that the cause of human 
progress would suffer considerably if every leader of men 
assumed a position so exclusively isolated; still it is im- 
possible to conceive Rowland Williams as in any sense a 
partizan, without marring the congruity of his mental and 
spiritual conformation. 

Rowland Williams was, as is well known, a divine rather 
than a philosopher. Although largely imbued with ancient 
and modern culture, both philosophical and literary, he was 
essentially a theologian. Other branches of study assumed 
an importance to him froin their relation to his favourite 
science. He might almost have subscribed to the old me- 
dizeval axiom, Philosophia ancilla Theologie. His reasonings 
were founded on theological premisses, his opinions were 
all formed in a theological mould. In a personal intercourse 
with him of nearly fifteen years, we never knew a cherished 
opinion of his grounded on the basis of a purely natural 
philosophy, still less of physical science. If he accepted 
the results of scientific research, as he did that of geologists, 
e.g., as to the age of the world, it was not so much on account 
of the irresistible force of the scientific argument, as because 
the conclusion harmonized with the results of his own re- 
searches into Biblical criticism and ancient history. Next 
to theology, the sciences he took most interest in were phi- 
lology and ethnology ; but even when treating of these he 
was continually apt to recur, as Mrs. Williams has noticed, 
to religious subjects. Hence all his chosen philosophers 
were either theologians at starting, such as Malebranche, or 
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became so as they neared the goal of their system, as Hegel. 
Among the books in his library most annotated by his own 
hand were the Recherche de la Vérité of the former, and an 
English translation of the Philosophie der Geschichte of the 
latter. Of physical science he did, not profess to be a 
student, and few books on the subject could be found in his 
library. He was easily repelled by what seemed the faintest 
approach to scepticism, and applied the term to every secular 
philosopher, no matter how large the number in his own 
field of his positive beliefs. He was utterly impatient of a 
natural theology as a system inferred from the physical laws 
and processes of the universe, although he willingly accepted 
natural laws as subsidiary proofs of truths already esta- 
blished by ratiocination from his,own intuitions, or the needs 
of his spiritual being. We remember conversing with him 
on Kant’s well-known remark, that there were two things 
which especially filled him with awe, the starry firmament 
and the human mind ; and on our remarking that the former 
seemed to us incomparably the greater wonder, Rowland 
Williams dissented, saying that the human mind was to him 
far more wonderful than any physical phenomenon. The 
reply is characteristic of his position as a devout rationalist. 
He saw in the human mind, not merely a conscience of 
divine things—not merely a “ verifying faculty,” from whose 
decision was no appeal—but in respect of its varied powers, 
its numberless many-sided aspects, he recognized in it a 
likeness of the Divine Mind as manifested in the inexhaust- 
ible variety of natural operations. This was one of his 
arguments for the Trinity; and one great cause of his re- 
pugnance to Unitarianism was what he considered its ten- 
dency to simplify what was inherently complex, and so to 
make the finite the measure of the infinite.* 

It cannot, we think, be said with truth that Rowland 
Williams was an inquirer to the end of his life. He had 
long before his death made up his mind on most of the 
subjects of his earlier controversies. He even became im- 
patient of discussing questions on which his own conclusions 
had been fully formed, and to which he thought no useful . 
contribution could be made. He occasionally snubbed the 
rash intruder who ventured within the sacred precincts of his 


* Cf. Vol. II. p, 93. 
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own ascertained beliefs. Needless discussions on elementary 
truths he thought unwholesome, saying, “It was not a good 
practice to allow school-boys to call in question the autho- 
rity of the head-master once a week.” 

We have thus attempted the description of a character 
of rare intellectual and spiritual excellence. The image we 
have set up is, as our readers will acknowledge, of no com- 
mon stature and of no ordinary proportions: composed for 
the most part of purest gold, it is still not altogether free 
from the alloy which is indeed absolutely necessary to 
undergo the wear and tear of human existence. It is easy 
to imagine what Rowland Williams might have been under 
other and more favourable influences. The task of the 
biographer is limited to the consideration of what he 
actually was. 

In parting with these volumes, we must again thank Mrs. 
Williams for the monument she has herein raised to her 
husband’s memory. ‘The task, although a labour of true 
affection, has been executed, as we are aware, under cir- 
cumstances of much domestic trial and bereavement. We 
devoutly hope she may meet with the reward she would 
value most—an increasing and cordial appreciation on the 
part of good men everywhere of the many estimable quali- 
ties and excellences of her truth-loving, God-fearing, but 
withal, much-enduring husband. Nor is it only as a Bio- 
graphy that these volumes are of interest. They may be 
said to possess permanent value as a landmark. We know 
how rapid has been the progress of religious thought in 
England during the last quarter of a century. Nay, opinions 
that were deemed novel and dangerous ten years ago, are 
now almost thrust aside as antiquated. The advanced out- 
posts of yesterday are being occupied with the main army 
to-day. While we rejoice in this rapid diffusion of light and 
freedom, let us not forget those who have purchased for us 
these advantages ; and among such religious leaders of our 
day, few names stand higher than that of Rowland Williams. 


JOHN OWEN. 
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WitiiAM JAMES LAMPORT possessed every qualification 
that could give a claim to be commemorated in this Journal. 
He was its liberal supporter, in business affairs its manager, 
in all things the familiar friend of its Editor: it was in its 
pages that the unsuspected directions of his own studies, 
the extent of his learning, came to light :* on the principles 
it maintains he rested his own faith in revelation ; and by 
the churches which would identify themselves with it he 
will be claimed as a choice product of their spirit, one who 
in the full type and flavour of his being, though his merits 
were his own, could with absolute consistency be found in 
no other communities. A disciple and a brother of the Son 
of God, therefore no slave to the past, through the spirit 
that giveth life looking within the bounds of reverence for 
more of light and peace as we are led nearer to the Father, 
whilst one in heart with all who love truth and goodness,— 
this is a form of Christianity which we gladly know can 
appear in any Church, but it is one which to the transparent 
conscience and coherent intellect of William James Lamport 
would have been an impossibility in connection with pro- 
fessions of faith and observances of worship from which 
spiritually and logically its justification could not be derived. 

His earliest experiences acquainted him with the per- 
manent elements of his character, simplicity and culture, 
and doubtless first laid the lines along which, in far other 
circumstances, he continued to shape his being. He was 
born in Lancaster, the son of an English Presbyterian min- 
ister, a man of scholarly habits and of poetic tastes and re- 
finement, cast in the moulds of a church which has always 
respected learning as essential to the understanding and 
development of au historical religion, which looks to Christ 
as the image of God in man, and on the Bible as the instru- 
ment through which we come to see him eye to eye, but 
which never has confused the divine treasure with the human 


* See Theological Review, July, 1870, article on the Nestorian Christians ; 
Jan. 1871, The Parsees and the Pahlavi Language; July, 1871, Helfenstein’s 
Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic Langnages, and Meyer’s Die Gothische 
Sprache; April, 1873, The Levantine Sects; Oct. 1874, Neale’s Patriarchate 
of Antioch. 
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vessels, nor laid up in a napkin the seeds and gleams of 
heavenly truth and glory given to the ages as they are able 
to receive them in the revelation of a perfect spirit. In his 
first home he saw what in its reigning spirit continued to 
the last to be the model of his own, when show and luxury 
were attainable if choice had led that way,—“ plain living 
and high thinking,” an expenditure, of such means as were, — 
on the claims of mind and heart, with as little waste as 
possible of things that perish, assiduous industry and self- 
improvement, a dignified and graced existence “not borrowed 
from the senses,” full of self-respect and of the respect of 
others derived from character alone, and owing nothing to 
vulgar wealth or dazzling station. He came to Liverpool 
as a boy, still having his home with his parents who with 
their family came with him, and in the firm of Gibbs, Bright 
and Company, first under the eye and afterwards in the 
intimate confidence of Samuel Bright and of Stephen Shute, 
whom he greatly esteemed, he acquired the commercial 
training and experience which laid the foundations of his 
own eminence and success. He came at the age of fourteen, 
in 1829, and three years afterwards he fell within the influ- 
ences, religious, mental and personal, of Mr. Martineau, and 
began to walk abreast with that quickening teacher. It 
was not till 1845 that he became himself the head of a 
house, and then, under favouring circumstances, in part- 
nership with Mr. George Holt, with whom he remained in 
closest alliance till his death, he began to display the genius 
for trade, the organizing faculty, the mastery over principles, 
the knowledge of details, the marvellous diligence and tena- 
city of purpose, the unsparing tension of a telescopic and 
a microscopic eye, which, along we must add with a profes- 
sional ambition deliberately adopted from the first and never 
absent from his view, gradually raised him to his place ameng 
the great merchants of the world. He was not ambitious of 
outward distinctions, but he was ambitious of understanding 
absolutely and of doing perfectly whatever belonged to his 
chosen sphere. When he had nothing, and was nothing but 
what his mind made him, he meant, if life was spared, to 
be among the first of his class; and it may be that this 
resolute purpose of ambition, though it had not its origin 
there, but in his demand for excellence within his walk of 
life, may have found a spur in his recollections of straitened 
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times in which he had to struggle as he could, of days of 
solitude when no expectations from without lifted his cou- 
rage or watched his steps, and his spirit rose within him 
and resolved, that his fortunes, his career, lay with himself, 
and that nothing should suppress him. When not distin- 
guishable from any other young clerk in Liverpool, he had 
determined to make himself a great merchant, and he did 
it—he touched his goal—but with what nobleness in the 
race ; with what patient and righteous slowness ; if without 
test, also without haste; grasping, snatching, never—only 
never losing his right occasion! His whole character, as a 
merchant and as a man, might be given in apostolic words 
—“not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord ;” or if we adopt the other reading, “serving the occa- 
sion,” using it to the utmost for good, but never permitting 
at illegitimately to serve him. And when he had achieved 
his purpose, the honour that waited on a great commercial 
position came from those who respected not mere wealth, 
but wealth associated with lofty principles and faultless 
conduct, with aims so broad and sympathies so generous, 
with services so freely and widely given, with a wisdom at 
every one’s command, with heart and hands so pure. 

It may be asked, Was the end gained worth the devotion 
to it of the mind and life of a man who shewed in walks 
of intellectual] distinction what use he could make of scraps 
of leisure? This must be met, first, with the answer, that 
wealth may be reached by shorter ways, but not so the great 
position, the beneficial reputation, the dignity of a profession 
employing a vast scope of knowledge and of practical ima- 
gination, and conducted morally on its ideal principles ; and 
next, by the question, Of what did his profession rob him, 
what had this man not, of the distinctions which less busy 
men attain and make their pride?) With his own class, he 
had the analytic and constructive intellect which, dealing 
with principles, makes a man a guide and rest to those who 
get lost in details, and “cannot see the wood for the trees :” 
with legislators, he was a great commercial jurist; with 
divines, he was a theologian who had at least surveyed the 
whole field, and been himself on lines of thought where ~ 
most of them had never trod; with scholars, he was at least 
familiar with their topics, not unused to their instruments, 
and had himself gone into researches intricate and learned ; 
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with men of science, he was at least at home in the physical 
and theoretic knowledge required by his own profession ; 
with politicians, he was an historian and political economist 
who had such an insight into principles that he was never in 
bondage to rules and cases; with philanthropists, in social 
problems, in missions to the poor, in the education of the 
people, in the brotherly aids which quicken latent faculties 
of self-help and set men on their own legs, he was their wise 
counsellor and their active coadjutor; and in the private 
walks of life, he had the heart to bear more burdens, and 
found the time to do more kindnesses, than others admit 
into their contemplation of their duties. It is true there 
was a time when his application to business seemed ab- 
sorbing ; and to many, who know only their own way of 
spending the later hours of the day, it may have seemed 
so to the last. He once remarked, with a touch of cynical 
humour in which he rarely indulged, that what would be 
most delightful to him would be to spend his holiday in his 
own house at New Brighton among his books, but he feared 
that some of his good friends at Liverpool would wonder 
how he could spend his time, and suspect that he was 
drinking. Many years ago his sister-in-law, then a guest in his 
house, to whom he was strongly attached, and who was able 
to share his studies, said that she seldom saw him, for that 
he was gone before she was up and had not returned when 
she went to bed. But this only shewed his fidelity-to what 
he considered the requirements of the time and the exac- 
tions of his purpose, amid other purposes never left neg- 
lected, and was no enslavement of his being to one engrossing 
pursuit. To make himself what it was in his thought to 
be, he had to go to his office early and to leave it late, be- 
cause so much of his day was given to public interests, to 
the service of benevolence, to the applications of individuals. 
If he had done less for others, he might have been as free 
as anybody else. Yet he ever seemed at leisure; he was 
not flurried with his own affairs, for he knew everything 
and had everything in order; and perhaps no one ever went 
to him, unless they found him actually engaged with some 
one else, who was not astonished at the easy way in which 
he placed himself at their disposal. He always reminded 
one of a great physician who is able to appear as if he had 
nothing on his thoughts or time but the patient of the hour. 
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He never was the first to break up a conference, and he 
would linger on for any friendly interest that might after- 
wards arise. 

His benevolence was of the order of a great virtue, part 
of his daily bread of life. Never did a man act less from 
impulse ; never was a man more habitually under the im- 
pulse of feeling that there was something good for him to 
do, as soon as he could find the right way. He lived as 
being charged with the care of others, not wearily or oppres- 
sively, and far less ostensibly,—but he could not always 
serve in secret, and often his desire to do a kindness without 
imposing a known obligation forced him to take others into 
his confidence. He would come to a friend and place a 
considerable sum of money in his hand for some one who 
he thought, from observing him, required a change and rest 
which he could not afford to take, charging the friend who 
was his instrument that his name must be concealed. His 
public charities were on the largest scale that did not in- 
volve display or seeming competition with men richer than 
himself, but these were as nothing to what he gave without 
his left hand knowing what his right hand did. And far 
above this on the scale of goodness was his moral care for 
others, whether for those over whom he was as a head, or 
for those towards whom he would place himself in the rela- 
tions of guardian or friend. His house was not a place where 
he had garnered sweet affections for the joy and comfort of 
his own estate, but it was a place where many a young man 
who could profit by it had a refuge, with an honoured 
teacher in his host, and where the orphan. child among his 
relatives could find a home. And liberality, in one who 
required so little for himself, was a lesser grace than the 
spirit of mercy, the readiness to think the best of those who 
had fallen, his willingness to appear by their side as soon as 
he saw that he could help their desire to rise, in one towards 
himself so severe and pure. No one was less given to sit 
in judgment upon others, or to keep at a distance the out- 
casts of society. He would deliberately give his counte- 
nance to a man who had been under a cloud, when he thought 
that he had suffered enough, and had reached the point 
when encouragement should come in, and friends of spotless 
fame stand by him, lest the bruised reed should be broken 
and the smoking flax quenched. We have known him to 
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say to his personal friends, of a bankrupt merchant who had 
not been faultless, “It is now time that we should take him 
by the hand, and shew that we are recovering confidence in 
him.” 

It is difficult, without feeling that he would shrink from 
our words as from a blow, to speak of the religion of one 
with whom religion was “the hidden man of the heart ;” but 
it may be simply said, and now it ought to be said, that he 
was of a saintly life, a true member of “ the peculiar people, 
the holy priesthood,” to which all Christians are appointed 
to belong. He was as genuinely a minister of religion as 
any man in orders. He did not mean to preach, but he did 
preach by example, and shew the law of Christ in practice. 
He was as really and as much a righteous leaven in society, 
as any man whose profession it is to save souls, and who 
lives thereby. Nor, with all his inward strength, was he 
one to stand apart from the offices of brotherly communion, 
as being in his relations to God sufficient to himself. Ra- 
tionalist as he was in critical things, in spiritual things he 
was the simplest of believers, valuing the opportunities of 
worship, of listening in contagious sympathy to vivid enforce- 
ments of thé great duties of the Christian lfe,* and of warm- 
ing his own faith in the things that are whispered to us 
from within, by finding through their public but unspoken 
confession that others were spoken to as he was, and that 
the divine secrets of his heart’s strength were witnessed to 
by the fellowship of mankind. We remember on one occa- 
sion his explaining why he had not appeared as usual at 
the commemoration of the Lord’s Supper, that Mr. Marti- 
neau’s sermon had given such a forcible impulse to his 
thoughts that he feared he was not immediately equal to 
fix his mind in an act of pure feeling and contemplation. 
What he was, among laymen, to his own religious com- 
munity cannot here be told. He has left a place which 
must for a time remain unfilled. He had a care for all its 
churches. No one else had his knowledge of their prin- 
ciples, their history, their local affairs. On these he would 


* Ag an instance of his susceptibility, we may mention that happening, many 7 


years ago, to hear a sermon which referred to the order in which a man leaves 
his affairs and his directions as to their disposal as one of the tests of a thought- 
ful and dutiful heart careful not to aggravate the sorrows of death, he told a 
friend that he went home and wrote out his will that day. 
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exhibit his wonderful memory, the minute acquaintance 
with details which served him so powerfully in his own 
profession. It was a memory which only earnest attention 
drawn by an interest like a personal affection could so have 
stocked. Himself the son of a minister, he could identify 
himself with their position and difficulties, in any trouble 
or contention leaning to their side as though he regarded 
all ministers as his fathers, his brothers, or his sons, with 
claims on his protection. In allits associations, its affiliated 
societies for good works or good words among the people, 
its institutions for the education or support of its ministers, 
he was sure to be an officer-bearer, and often for a long 
course of years together. He had only ceased, after length- 
ened and most valuable personal service, to be the Treasurer 
of the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, or Ministry to 
the Poor.* In the last week of his life he was to have 
presided at the annual meeting of one of the churches it 
had raised, as President of the Liverpool District Missionary 
Association, which aims to draw within religious influences 
the large, intelligent and well-to-do class which is repelled, 
or not attracted, by the dogmatic sects. When he died he 
was, as he had been from its origin, the wise steward and 
the careful administrator of the Stipend Augmentation Fund, 
which has for its province the poorer of the Free Churches 
north of the Trent. And if any of us had a good project 
in hand, which to gain a liberal support needed to be well 
introduced, our first care was to get Mr. Lamport to put 
himself into some personal relation towards it, and then, 
such was the general confidence in what he sanctioned and 
in his wise use of means, doubts and opposition were sure 
to disappear. , The time he would give to promote a scheme 
he approved of was unsparing ; he would not shrink, little 
as it was congenial to him, to go himself, alone or with 
others, from office to office with subscription-book in hand ; 
and his knowledge of those who might, or who might not, 
be looked to for co-operation was what some of them might 
now not be willing to know. We once asked him, “Is there 
any use in applying to such a one?” for an object he was 
then forwarding. “Not the least,’ was the instant reply ; 


* We remember him many years ago teaching Navigation to a large class of 
young men in the neighbourhood of one of the Mission-houses, in a room rented 
by himself for the purpose. 
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and to the farther question, “ But is it right that such men 
should not have to hear claims like these, and to take on 
themselves the responsibility of responding or refusing?” 
the answer came as quickly, with his characteristic smile, 
sweet and knowing, and in his terse way, “ Ah, certainly, 
not; but that is another question from the one you asked 
me.” 

Mr. Lamport felt that in religion it was a man’s simplest 
duty, not as having the truth, but out of reverence for it, to 
bear witness before the world to the light that is in him. 
He would not, amid the churches which in their various 
ways wait upon God. for spiritual teaching, have given the 
testimony of his habitual presence to what he thought 
neither to be the truth, nor to be the way to the truth. 
And he would have held it more reverent, more humble 
and helpful to himself, to cast in his lot with a chureh free 
to receive more light, though its present light was not his, ” 
than with one, whatever might be its other attractions for 
him, which had formulated revelation and sealed up the 
sources of divine knowledge. Yet, on this very account, 
his sympathies were free to go wherever he saw good; and 
every man’s liberty, when the liberty was for truth and 
conscience’ sake, and not convenience’ sake, was as dear to 
him as his own. His fellowship and his good offices were 
for all who would receive them ; and wherever, in a mixed 
community, philanthropy and religion intermingled in not 
quite harmonious currents, he was so ready to see the honest 
purpose at the hearts of all, and possessed so largely the 
rare and happy skill of bringing principles and conduet into 
honourable correspondence in difficult complications of cir- 
cumstance, that he could persuade those whose problems, 
from their point of view, he could not fully solve, not to 
stop the way of practical good. And if this great gift of 
reconciliation, made up of large-mindedness and of practical 
wisdom, may have sometimes led him into offices of media- 
tion in which theoretic consistency was impossible, it was 
because, with no concealment of the ultimate right, he 
thought it righteous to gain the largest instalment of it 
which the present could be induced to afford. 

The writer of these faint lines, knowing his own unfitness 
to speak of him in his special character of merchant and 
shipowner, of his relations to maritime legislation, of. his 
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action and influence on the moral aspects of the commercial 
community, sought assistance in these directions from a 
friend of Mr. Lamport, eminently qualified by knowledge 
and authority, Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, the author of the History 
of Merchant Shipping. Mr. Lindsay, along with his weighty 
testimony to character, has by life-like anecdotes brought 
the man himself before us in some of his aspects. There 
is nothing so affecting as to see and hear once more remem- 
bered looks and tones, and these real touches have a deeper 
pathos than description or eulogy could reach : 

“Tt was, I think, in the spring of 1846, about a year after I 
had commenced my own battle of life in the great city of London, 
that as my business increased I found it necessary to appoint a 
correspondent in Liverpool, and having seen something of Mr. 
Lamport’s superior qualities in a correspondence I had with 
Messrs. Gibbs, Bright and Co., I was naturally desirous to enter 
into business arrangements with his firm. Furnished with a 
letter from my much-respected friend, Mr. George Holt, Sen., 
I called with it upon Messrs. Lamport and Holt, at the office 
they had recently opened. The single room which they occupied 
was approached by a straight and somewhat steep flight of wooden 
stairs. On obtaining admission I saw seated at a double desk 
in the centre of the room two gentlemen whom I presumed to 
be the members of the new firm, and at a small side desk against 
the wall sat a boy, their solitary clerk, whose occupation appeared 
to be drawing faces and figures upon his blotting paper, nor did 
the partners seem to be more busily employed. They had only 

recently started, and having completed the preliminary work of 

issuing cards and circulars, all they now wanted was business—~- 
just that some one should walk up their stairs as I had done 
that morning. Their business, like my own, was that of a ship- 
broker. We soon entered into the necessary arrangements, and 
from that hour to the day of Mr. Lamport’s lamented death we 
maintained our business relations unbroken by a single difference 
on any matter, even of opinion. He was the most perfect man 
of business I ever knew. 

“ By the rule and custom of our trade, a broker earns his com- 
mission when the charter-party is executed, and by law a ship- 
owner is bound to pay it even should the charterer of the vessel 
become insolvent, and unable to meet his engagements so far as 
regards the payment of the freight. But these conditions never, 
could induce Mr. Lamport to charter any vessel under his charge 
except to merchants to whom he would have engaged the ship 
had she been his own. On many business points he was some- 
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what fastidious, and frequently refused the business of shipowners 
who, though perfectly honourable and straightforward, did not 
seem disposed to allow him to exercise his own judgment as to 
the best employment of their ships. Sometimes he carried the 
matter still further, and would have nothing to say to a ‘ hard bar- 
gainer,’ especially if he were noisy, for he seemed to have a 
peculiar antipathy to boisterous people. I remember a ludicrous 
instance of this, I had furnished a well-known shipowner of the 
North of England with an introduction, but though his business 
was very valuable, Mr. Lamport would have nothing to say to 
him, the reason, as I afterwards ascertained, arising from the 
fact that Mr. , on entering his office, had in a loud manner 
wished to know on what terms he would do the business of one 
of his ships, then daily expected from India, intimating that he 
had always been accustomed to have it done at half-price, or get 
the half commission for himself. Mr. Lamport looked at him 
quietly from the desk where he sat, through the rails, and hear- 
ing all that the great North-country shipowner had to say, said 
nothing in reply, but, to the astonishment of my noisy friend, 
pointed with the top of his pen to the door, intimating that he 
had better go somewhere else, and resumed his work. Though 
possessing the most generous heart, and of the most kindly dis- 
position, he could, when necessary, hit as hard as most men, and 
was exceedingly plain in his expression of opinion in regard to 
conduct of which he did not approve. 

“In politics he was a sound Liberal, liberal too upon the ques- 
tion of our Navigation Laws when most men engaged in shipping 
thought that by their repeal they would be ruined. That his 
views were held in high esteem, not merely in Liverpool, but by 
statesmen in office, I mention an instance that came under my 
own knowledge. One of the members of the late Government, 


with the view of obtaining information in regard to important ~ 


changes contemplated, visited Liverpool. He found that all the 
information that was to be had in regard to maritime affairs was 
obtained through Mr. Lamport. Each of the Members, he told 
me, the Tory even more strongly than the Liberal, spoke of Mr. 
Lamport’s judgment and wisdom, and frankly acknowledged that 
in all such matters they were guided by his opinion. My official 
friend naturally wished to know such a man, and, having obtained 
an introduction, called on him at his then large office in Water 
Street. Mr. Lamport was then differently engaged from what 
he had been when I first made his acquaintance, and had not 
much spare time to devote to political questions during business 
hours; ‘but,’ remarked the Minister, ‘after I had waited about 
ten minutes, he took me into his private room. His appearance 
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disappointed me; but I was soon convinced that I was speaking 
to a man of master-mind, thoroughly conversant with the whole 
question in its most minute details. I never met a man,’ he 
added, ‘from whom I received so much information in so short 
a time, or with whose conversation I was so much gratified.’ 

“That Mr. Lamport was consulted on all the most important 
questions connected with the vast commerce and maritime affairs 
of Liverpool, is too well known for me to offer remark upon it. 
I may, however, state that his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission which recently sat under the Duke of Somerset, to inquire 
into the causes of the loss of life and property at sea, is so full 
of sound sense, so thoroughly practical, and so unbiassed, that in 
any remarks I may have to offer on this important subject in 
the large work on Merchant Shipping on which I am now 
engaged, I shall be guided by the opinions he has there left on 
record,” * 


My. W. Rathbone, M.P., of Liverpool, whom also we re- 
quested to protect us from doing injustice, or less than 
justice, has permitted us to give this summary of a life- 
time’s intimate intercourse in the relations of business and 
of friendship : 


“One of Mr. Lamport’s distinctions was the thoroughness and 
soundness of the opinions he formed, and his wonderful freedom 
. from any prejudice or bias which could disturb his judgment. 
In giving advice to friends he placed himself both in their cir- 
cumstances and in their persons, and gave the advice with pecu- 
liar reference to the position and to the character of the man 
who had to act upon it. Under a quiet and reserved, almost a 
cold exterior, his sympathy was always ready : he was the trusted 
counsellor of the able and the strong, and also of the weak, who, 
when their weakness was not wickedness, always found in him a 
most kind helper and adviser. 

“Tt is most satisfactory that a man who had an almost morbid 
dislike to express sentiment, and who covered his kindness under 
a calm reserve, should have been so widely appreciated. As a 
merchant and shipowner he was most successful ; and no man’s 
opinion stood higher on points of mercantile or maritime law, 
usage or honour. In cases of difficulty or dispute his death will 
long be felt as a personal and a public loss. _No one could ever 
have more deserved the blessing which rests on the peacemaker, 


* See Theological Review, Jan. 1874: The Plimsoll Agitation. The present 
number of the Review was to have contained a second article from Mr. Lam- 
port’s pen on this subject. 
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from the confidence with which his mediation was. sought and 
his decisions accepted. 

“His interest in young men entering on commercial life was 
most kind and unwearied, and many a man will owe his safety 
amid dangers and temptations to the high, courageous and pure 
tone of feeling he had the power of inspiring into those who 
came under his influence. I fear we shall find out only as years 
go on, from religious, political and personal difficulties which 
his wise counsel would have removed, how great our loss has 
been.” 


A great ship-builder on the Tyne, in a letter which has 
been placed in our hands, written on hearing of Mr. Lam- 
port’s decease, says: 

** No man that I have ever known more commanded my respect. 
His loss is great indeed, not to Liverpool only, but I think I 
may with justice say, to this country. He was a man that stood 
out, as it were, amongst men.” 


There can be no greater testimony to the worth of a 
man’s life, than that his death should affect the whole 
system to which he belongs, as if a part of its inward 
strength was gone. 

Any one who, having never seen Mr. Lamport, wishes to 
have some idea of the outward presentation of the man, 
must conceive him as of middle height, rather below than 
above it, of firm and solid make, except for a rather feeble 
formation of the chest, indicated too by some roundness 
of the shoulders. His face was inexpressive, except of 
self-possession, and from the signs of watchfulness in a 
quick, upward-glancing eye. What was a constant wonder, 
even a distress, to those who knew his inner wealth and 
weight, and how he was regarded amongst them, was a 
deprecating look, not as distrustful of others, but as not 
buoyant with himself, shrinking from notice as one not 
warmed by the atmosphere which gathers round a man 
when he habitually feels, consciously or unconsciously, that 
he is an object of mark, interest or affection. Nothing 
could effectually have dissipated this, so shy and modest 
was he, but, what unhappily for one who could have given 
and gained so much he did not possess, the experiences of 
domestic life,—the self-rest which comes best as the glad 
reflection of the every-day affection which, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubtings, shews a sensitive man his place and 
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image in a few hearts, and gives him ease and confidence 
towards all the world besides. It was partly, perhaps, in 
consequence of this that he was not marked by a gracious 
or a careless dignity, by genial ease, or by any imposing- 
ness of manner, not as being incapable of these, but as not 
unconsciously deriving them from his estimate of himself, 
and partly, perhaps, from the self-respect which attends a 
true humility, not drawn from comparisons with others, in 
its deeper discernments of the real worth of things. He 
was one to whom it never could have become an object to 
look for precedence, or greetings in the market-place, and 
whom no tempter could have set upon a pinnacle, there to 
exhibit what he was, or for vain glory to have a fal]. Yet 
was there no man more capable of self-assertion among his 
fellows, when the self he was asserting was not his own 
rights and dignities, but some principle of truth or justice 
that was suffering injury, a part of his life, and clear 
to him as the daylight. His retiringness sometimes dis- 
appointed those whose hearts warmed towards him, by its 
appearance of coldness ; and sometimes embarrassed those 
who felt that by keeping back from his place he forced 
them to appear obtrusive. At a public meeting, when not 
obliged to be officially prominent, at a social gathering, 
even-at a private party of friends, he would be seen 
hanging on the skirts of the company, as though he ex- 
pected no notice, and the lowest place was his. In his 
later years, this reserve, so far as it was from want of 
knowledge of the feelings of others towards him, was 
visibly passing away; but to the last he was the very 
exemplar of the man in the parable, to whom every one 
would have desired to say, what, however, he would not 
have desired to hear, “ Friend, go up higher!” 

The loss of so much wisdom and goodness was occa- 
sioned by so small a matter, that human worth and value 
would be the derision of circumstance, our life at every 
moment played against a chance with no proportion be- 
tween the stakes, if we were not in the hands of One with- 
out whom not a sparrow falleth to the ground. An act of 
gentle kindliness led the way to death. After every one: 
else in the house had goue to bed, he was carrying a kitten 
in his arm down-stairs before retiring for the night, and 
missing his step slipped down upon his side, and though he 
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recovered himself at once without dropping the kitten from 
his arm or the candlestick from his hand, a rib was broken 
in the fall. For a time all went well ; several days later 
he sent a message to a friend at a distance that he was 
assured “there was not a-single unfavourable consequen- 
tial symptom ;” afterwards pleurisy ensued ; attached 
friends, his guests at the time, members of his family, and 
skilled care, tended him devotedly, and the danger seemed 
subdued; at eleven o'clock of the night of the 13th of 
November, one of his medical attendants declared him con- 
valescent ; in the early morning a difficulty of breathing 
occurred, and almost at once he passed away before the 
eyes of those who a few hours before had been able to lay 
down their heads in the belief that his life was spared to 
them and to the world. His accident had been a fortnight 
befcre. 

When one whom we deeply value leaves this world, two 
engrossing feelings take possession of us :—that he cannot 
be replaced,—and that he is gone without knowing what he 
was to us, or having had from us adequate acknowledgment 
of our great debt. That he cannot be replaced, is however, 
when rightly interpreted, not one of the bitternesses but one 
of the sweetnesses of grief, for it is dear to us to feel that 
those we valued had some special gift of God, some charm 
of nature or of character, which “belonged to themselves 
alone,—and we are not poorer, but infinitely the richer, that 
here duplicates are impossible, that the image which sur- 
vives with us is distinct from all the rest of mankind, and 
that God, in the inexhaustible wealth of our humanity, 
assigns to each of His children, who will accept it, a per- 
sonality of their own. The other feeling is to survivors ever 
the sharpest, often, in this world, the incurable sting of 
death. That a friend, or benefactor, should never have seen 
all his place in our hearts, nor received the full returns of our 
gratitude, is perhaps the one remembrance which, because 
the sting is from ourselves, longest detains us from absolute 
resignation to the will of God. Yet perhaps, just in propor- 
tion as a friend is of fine mould and of rare value, is some- 
thing of this inevitable. Mr. Lamport was one whom it 
would have been unbecoming to praise, and of such reserve 
and reticent self-respect that it was not easy to approach him 
with any expression of personal affection. But, now that 
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they can do so without taking a liberty with that sensitive 
spirit, it is delightful to witness how desirous every one is 
to declare what his place was with them, and to pay their 
full dues of love,—to see how so restrained a man had, 
without knowing it, revealed to so many his inmost nature, 
—how truly he was read, how widely relied on,—and, the 
flood-gates of emotion being freely open, mourned with a 
tenderer feeling than esteem. It is a happiness to think 
that his choicest distinction is no longer a secret to himself, 
—that in a great community, by those most qualified to 
judge, by his own class, he was held the wisest amongst ° 
them, and of a wisdom whose essence is goodness. We 
believe that now he knows all this, and has the right enjoy- 
ment of it. In the Paradiso, this is the endowment of 
spirits in which Dante most delights: “God sees all that 
is in the hearts of men; and they, when their eyes are pure, 
look into the face of God, and, in what concerns them, see 
there all that He sees.” And surely this far at least must 
be, that any one who in the face of God discerns what his 
own heart is to others, knows also what their hearts are, or 
must become, towards him. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his a&mswer .to the request for help to do 
justice to his friend, in those parts of his character and 
action of which we were least qualified to speak, uses these 
remarkable words : 


“TJ am at present at work from about 4 a.m. till 10 p.m., and 
half a wreck, but I shall do what you wish, for it will be to me 
a-labour of love to send a note of my knowledge of the truly good 
and, I must add, great man who has been called away to another, 
and I doubt not a better world. J feel his death very much.” 


This much at least of goodness and of greatness may be 
claimed for him, that he is an example of a man self-made, 
without advantage of public school or university, starting 
from nothing but the tastes and principles of a religious and 
cultured home, without genius or brilliant qualities of any 
kind, by force of industry and simplicity, of a clear purpose 
and a steadfast will, becoming an eminent merchant, ex- 
erting the highest influence of character and of knowledge 
upon those of his own class ; an authority with the country 
on commercial morals and legislation ; a consummate ma- 
gistrate within the sphere of a layman’s jurisdiction ; a 
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scholar and philologist of no mean attainments, carrying 
his inquiries into regions of research where it required both 
curious learning and strong human interest to conduct and 
tempt his steps ; and along with this, a theologian of in- 
tense earnestness in practical religion, absolutely loyal to 
his love of truth, omitting no opportunity to honour, serve 
and nourish it in fidelity to conviction, whilst-willing to 
learn of all, and out of fellowship with none ; in his charity, 
of the order of Christ, devising good things in his heart and 
doing them secretly ; in his private life, of a freedom from 
‘stain which mingling with the rest of his influence exercised 
where he moved the blended power of the manly and the 
saintly spirit. He was so utterly unpretending, that this 
action of his character could never have been known to 
himself, and others when with him may have felt it uncon- 
sciously without tracing it to its sources in him ; but, if all 
the natural indications of the inner life of a man can be 
relied on, such was this man,—wise as the serpent, harmless 
as the dove; looking straight at.the heart of things, yet 
cautious, restrained, far-seeing ; open to every impulse of 
benevolence, but careful not to injure; his goodness ever 
taking counsel, yet ever leading hinf; in the world but not 
of the world, the foremost of his craft but not living for its 
ends ; trusted by his fellows as the most sagacious of them 
all, and helped to this honourable eminence by the resources 
of a mind fed from other springs, and by the insight of a 
pure heart. 

Mr. Lamport would have been shocked, if he had not 
been still more amused, if he had known that any one had 
called him a great man. And in a world which confines 
greatness to exceptional gifts of genius and splendid deeds 
of external heroism, no claim for him could be made; but 
in a world where service is considered greatness, and lowli- 
ness dignity, and the meekness of wisdom magnanimity, 
and kindness Christ-like, and industry and self-culture a 
perpetual walking in the light and waiting upon God, he 
will be weighed in truer scales ; or, as our belief is, he has 
been weighed, and in the silent amazement of his humility 
had the supreme welcome, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant !” 
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VIII.—MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGION.-—I. 


Nature, the Utility of Religion, and Theism. By John Stuart 
Mill. London: Longmans. 1874. 


THE eagerness with which thoughtful persons in all classes 
of society looked forward to the appearance of this book, 
was no doubt due in part to the world-wide reputation and 
to the pure and noble career of its author; but perhaps, to 
quite as great an extent, to the state of uneasy suspense in 
regard to religious belief which marks our present culture, 
and to the consequent hope that in the last words of this 
earnest and acute thinker would be found some valuable 
clue to the unravelling of that perplexing entanglement in 
which, for many minds, recently published facts and theories 
have involved all questionings concerning the cause and 
meaning of the universe. That it has furnished no such 
clue is now, we suppose, generally admitted. From neither 
the friends nor the foes of the Experiential Philosophy has 
it received a warm and unequivocal welcome. It does not 
make that clean sweep of theological sentiments and beliefs 
which thorough-going Positivists desiderate; nor, on the 
other hand, do its faint probabilities seem of any worth to 
those who believe that only in the immediate apprehension 
of a righteous and sympathizing God is to be found the 
basis of that Theistic faith which is worthy to overthrow 
and replace the decaying orthodoxy of our time. The editor 
of the Fortnightly Review, for instance, in the November 
number, when speaking of the probable effect of these trea- 
tises on the religious faith of the country, remarks : 


“Some persons may think that this anxiety not to go further 
in the negative direction than the evidence warrants, has caused 
Mr. Mill to grant positions which are not at all unlikely to be 
the springs of a new and mischievous reaction towards Superna- 
turalism. That is the opinion of the present writer. A hundred 
years ago some of the seventeen Atheists whom Hume met at 
D’Holbach’s table cried out about Voltaire, ‘Mais il est bigot ; il» 
est Déiste! It is not impossible that something may be said in 
the same spirit of Mr. Mill’s creed of low probabilities and faintly 
cheering potentialities. And few persons will be able to over- 
come a consciousness of incongruity in the author’s final appeal 
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to a religions sentiment, which, in other parts of the book, he 
had shewn such good reasons for counting superfluous. With 
all profound respect and unalterable affection for Mr. Mill’s cha- 
racter and memory, I for one cannot help regarding the most 
remarkable part of the book as an aberration not less grave than 
the aberrations with which he rightly charged Comte.”* 


It is to be noted also that the doctrine at which Mr. Mill’s 
idealism enables him to arrive, of the possible existence of 
the soul apart from cerebral and nervous accompaniments, 
must be very unpalatable to those who, like Professor Clif- 
ford, wish to revive among us the coarser materialism of the 
last century, and accordingly make it a sine gud non of their 
belief in a self-conscious God that some evidence be adduced 
of the existence of the brain of Deity !-+ Miss F. P. Cobbe, 
on the other hand, in the Preface to her recent work, “The 
Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafter and Here,” writes as 
follows : 


“ Mr. Mill grants that the ‘ideally perfect character... may 
have a real existence in a Being to whom we owe all such good 
as we enjoy.’ But such an hypothesis can only be admitted on 
condition of supposing that ‘his power over his materials was 
not absolute ;’ that ‘his love for his creatures was not his sole 
actuating inducement ;’ and, finally, that even of his ‘ continued 
existence’ we have not a thoroughly satisfactory ‘guarantee.’ ... 
The fact that we want a Perfect God does not of course prove 
that any such Being exists, but it leaves such a Deity as Mr. 
Mill has propounded for our quasi-belief altogether outside the 
religious question. If the Intellect or the Fancy may be con- 
tented with a Probable God, provisionally accepted as Benevolent, 
it is certain that the Religious Sentiment can no more attach 
itself to such a Deity than a man can embrace a cloud. A balance 
of probabilities may properly determine our choice of an invest- 
ment for a sum of money ; but when it comes to the gift of our 
heart’s allegiance, we need a different kind of assurance.” { 


We know not how to characterize the book before us 
more exactly than by calling it the final utterance and 
confession of that eighteenth-century Deism, based on the 
Experience philosophy, which once paraded its so-called 
Natural Religion as a rival of Christianity, but which now 
confesses its own incompetency, acknowledges that it has 
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no well-founded claim to convictions concerning the truths 
most dear to the human heart, that hopes, and those too 
somewhat of the faintest, are all it can pretend to supply in 
answer to the restless quest of the intellect for an adequate 
Cause, and to the pathetic cry of the affections for an eter- 
nal Father and a spiritual home. Throughout the book it 
is consistently maintained that the only reliable conclusions 
upon religious truth which the facts at our command enable 
us to infer are as follows: first, that there is some-probabi- 
lity of the existence of an intelligent Governor of the uni- 
verse; and that, secondly, there is a more slender probability 
that He is benevolent, and cares for the welfare and happi- 
ness of His sentient creation. These probabilities, however, 
vanish entirely, unless we are prepared to allow that He is 
of limited power, and that the happiness of His creatures 
forms neither the whole, nor perhaps the chief, object of His 
eare and activity. When we pass on to the kindred ques- 
tion of Immortality, even these small probabilities fail us, 
and we must content ourselves with the bare possibility 
that death may be a transition to another life. 

If the value of the book were confined to the attempt to 
justify this poor rnodicum of probability and hope, as all 
that the religious sentiment can rely on for satisfaction and 
for nourishment, there would be little fitness in our dwelling 
at any length on a performance which, in our view, is as 
devoid of novelty as it is of philosophical worth. But we 
believe, and shall endeavour to shew, that though these 
essays are of little account as a direct contribution to the | 
solution of the intellectual and spiritual problems of the 
age, nevertheless, when we consider, not what they actually 
aim to prove, but rather the more substantial truths which 
they indirectly suggest and confirm, we shall find that they 
are utterances of the highest significance ; and, if carefully 
studied in connection with the Autobiography and the other 
writings of their author, are seen to bear testimony, indirect 
and unintended indeed, but on that account only the more 
- precious and conclusive, to the reality and influence of that 
Spiritual Environment of the human soul which it was the . 
great object of Mr. Mill’s philosophical career to declare » 
illusory and fanciful, and from which, therefore, he earnestly 
strove to draw off all earnest attention and serious regard. 
It is not, however, till we reach the concluding essay, that 
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on Theism, which forms about the latter half of the volume, 
and in which alone we have the reflex of his inner life 
during its closing years, that the great lesson of the book 
becomes apparent, and we discern, with as much interest 
and delight as Mr. Morley does with dissatisfaction and 
regret, indications which tell of the dawn of spiritual emo- 
tion and insight in the author’s soul,—a dawn which simul- 
taneously reveals to us the moral purity and genuine wealth 
of his nature, and the utter inadequacy of the philosophy, 
in which he had been trained, to embrace and explain the 
more precious experiences which never fail to enrich and 
sanctify the life of a truly noble man. 

Before, however, proceeding to the more congenial busi- 
ness of pointing out these noble inconsistencies, which bear 
witness at once to the worth of the man and to the worth- 
lessness of his philosophy, we must attempt the unpleasant 
task of criticising those direct teachings of the earlier essays 
in which we see rather the aberrations of a distorted intel- 
lect than the wise insight of a living and a loving soul. As 
we study the essay on Nature and that on the Utility of 
Religion, we are conscious throughout of a fundamental 
misunderstanding between the author and ourselves. The 
arguments in the former essay are based upon a conception 
of Omnipotence which we have never entertained ; and in 
the latter, the Religion whose utility is questioned is one 
whose right to the name we strenuously deny, and of whose 
inutility for the furtherance of life’s highest interests we 
have as strong a persuasion as Mr. Mill himself. For us, 
then, as might be expected, his reasonings and his rhetorie 
alike exhaust their energy upon the empty air; and thongh 
the spectacle of their vagaries is painful to the sentiment, 
the fabric of our convictions does not lie within their sweep. 
To consider, in the first place, the essay on Nature: we 
believe that in thoughtful minds it is rare to meet with such 
a conception of the unlimited power of the Almighty as 
would at all justify Mr. Mill’s exaggerated and repulsive 
description of what he terms the immorality and reckless 
cruelty of Nature. We will revert presently to this topie, 
and consider how the Christian Theist may best deal with 
that most ancient and yet most recent of all perplexities, 
the existence of material and moral Evil. On the threshold, 
however, of this inquiry, we must call attention to the great 
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and obvious inconsistency which pervades Mr. Mill’s treat- 
ment of this question. He says: 


“Tn sober truth, nearly all the things which men are hanged 
or imprisoned for doing to one another, are Nature’s every-day 
performances. .... Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the 
wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to 
death, crushes them with stones like the first Christian martyr, 
starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons them 
by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, and has hundreds 
of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty 
of a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed. All this, Nature does 
with the most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice, 
emptying her shafts upon the best and noblest indifferently with 
the meanest and the worst ; upon those who are engaged in the 
highest and worthiest enterprizes, and often as the direct conse- 
quence of the noblest acts, and it might almost be imagined as a 
punishment for them. She mows down those on whose existence 
hangs the well-being of a whole people, perhaps the prospects of 
the human race for generations to come, with as little compunc- 
tion as those whose death is a relief to themselves, or a blessing 
to those under their noxious influence. . . . Everything, in short, 
which the worst men commit either against life or property is 
perpetrated on a larger scale by natural agents. Nature has 
Noyades more fatal than those of Carrier; her explosions of 
fire-damp are as destructive as human artillery; her plague and 
cholera far surpass the poison-cups of the Borgias. Even the 
love of ‘order,’ which is thought to be a following of the ways 
of Nature, is in tact a contradiction of them. All which people 
are accustomed to deprecate as ‘disorder’ and its consequences, 
is precisely a counterpart of Nature’s ways. Anarchy and the 
Reign of Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin and death, by 
a hurricane and a pestilence.” * 


As something saccharine seems called for to correct the 
unqualified acerbity of this philippic against Nature, our 
readers will probably not be sorry to be reminded of the 
very different estimate of Nature which is found at the 
opening of Mr. R. W. Emerson’s Address to the Senior Class 
in Divinity College, Cambridge : 

“Jn this refulgent summer it has been a luxury to draw the 
breath of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, the meadow is 
spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. The air is full 
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of birds, and sweet with the breath of the pine, the balm-of- 
Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings no gloom to the heart 
with its welcome shade. Through the transparent darkness the 
stars pour their almost spiritual rays. Man under them seems 
a young child, and his huge globe a toy. The cool night bathes 
the world as with a river, and prepares his eyes again for the 
crimson dawn. The mystery of Nature was never displayed more 
happily. The corn and the wine have been freely dealt out to 
all creatures, and the never broken silence, with which the old 
bounty goes forward, has not yielded yet one word of explanation. 
One is constrained to respect the perfection of this world, in 
which our senses converse. How wide, how rich! what invita- 
tion from every property it gives to every faculty of man! In 
its fruitful soils ; in its navigable sea ; in its mountains of metal 
and stone ; in its forests of all woods ; in its animals; in its che- 
mical ingredients ; in the powers and path of light, heat, attrac- 
tion and life, it is well worth the pith and heart of great men to 
subdue and enjoy it. The planters, the mechanics, the inventors, 
the astronomers, the builders of cities, and the captains, history 
delights to honour.” 


As we read Mr. Mill’s highly wrought description of 
Nature’s criminalities, the question constantly arises, What 
right has Mr. Mill, on the principles of his own philosophy, 
thus to set man’s moral judgments and sympathies over 
against Nature, that he may contrast the two, and shew 
how reckless, cruel and immoral, is the one ; how judicious, 
benevolent and just, the other? An Intuitional philosopher 
and a believer in Free-will may possibly contrast his ideal 
of beauty and goodness with the moral character which he 
conceives to be displayed in Nature, and may pass a Judg- 
ment to the disparagement of the latter; but that an Ex- 
perientialist and Determinist (the writer of the chapter on 
“ Liberty and Necessity”), who must needs regard himself, 
and all his moral ideals and activities, as items in the phe- 
nomena which this same Nature has, on the principle of 
uniformity of sequence, steadily evolved, should thus turn 
round and revile the system of things which produced him, 
and of which he is the necessary consequent, seems gro- 
tesquely inconsistent and absurd. Nature, at all events, is 
not so bad but that in her own good time, it seems, she can 
and does climb the loftiest heights of Utilitarian ethics, and 
that too, as Mr. Mill has so often assured us, without any 
fresh aid and inspiration from a Creator, if such a Being exist. 
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Surely, then, it should be no slight extenuation of her 
offences, in the eyes of a sensational philosopher, that now 
at length, in the person of one of her most elaborate and 
successful productions, she looks down upon her humbler 
handiwork and candidly acknowledges it is not good, and 
heaps upon her own devoted head the most bitter re- 
proaches and scathing self-condemnation for her many 
shortcomings. And if it be said that the object of the 
argument is to shew that the Creator of the whole system 
of things is not perfectly wise and powerful, and at the 
same time benevolent, Mr. Mill should have been consis- 
tent in his philosophy, and have credited the Creative 
Intelligence with the origination of the highest types of 
human genius and virtue, with the ideals in the light of 
which the external world is criticised and condemned, and 
with the energy whereby it is to be amended, as well as 
with the sphere of physical and animated existence which 
requires amendment. It is not fair thus to play fast and 
loose with Intuitive Truth and Moral Freedom ; first, to use 
the doctrine to obtain that severance from the stream of 
Nature’s phenomena, and that independent standard of 
beauty and righteousness, which enables you to criticise 
and condemn her seeming blemishes, and then reject these 
self-same intuitions when they are broucht forward by their 
advocates as furnishing some solution of the appearances 
of Evil in creation.* 


* Mr. Mill, we are well aware, would not acknowledge that his Determinism 
necessarily involves that view of the relation of man to nature which, so far as 
we can see, is the only possible deduction from his premisses. He speaks, for 
instance, elsewhere of man ‘‘ struggling upwards, against immense natural 
difficulties, into civilization, and making to himself a second nature far better 
and more unselfish than he was created with.” He might just as well, we 
think, have represented Nature as struggling upward along the subjective line 
in the endeavour to outdo her own achievements in the objective department. 
We remember once having an interesting conversation with a teacher of the 
Associational creed. Feeling curious to know how in his theory infants are 
regarded before the time when they give signs that they have awakened to the 
consciousness of the distinction between themselves and the external world, we 
inquired whether the sensations at that early date were supposed to inhere in’ 
any entity. Smiling at the ignorance of the true philosophy implied in the 
term “entity,” he explained that he had watched the period of babyhood pretty 
carefully, and he had found that the Ego vame into existence at from four to 
six weeks (if we remember rightly) after birth. Previous to that date there 
were sensations, it is true, but they had not yet differentiated themselves, and 
grouped themselves round the two distinct centres called the Self and the 
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But though we maintain that Mr. Mill’s estimate of Nature 
is, from the point of view of his own philosophy, a flagrantly 
unjust one, and, even from the standpoint of those who do 
not identify man with Nature, a gross misrepresentation of 
a world in which the marks of beauty, harmony and bene- 
volent intention vastly predominate ; yet the most enthu- 
siastic optimist cannot deny that the apparent exceptions 
are very formidable, and quite sufficient to remove all self- 
evidence from the assertion that the universe is produced 
and maintained by a Being of infinite resources and of un- 
fathomable love. Did inference from the phenomena of the 
external world furnish the only ground for the Theistie doe- 
trine, we do not see how, in face of so much unhappiness, 
and so much physical and moral deformity, our faith could 
ever rise above the level of a moderate degree of probability. 
So far we are quite at one with Mr. Mill, and should have 
admitted the force of his arguinents quite as readily and 
far more gratefully, if, instead of his too dismal and revolting 
portraiture, he had given due emphasis to the fact that the 
cases of pain and ugliness are in a small minority, and that 
the prevailing expression of Nature’s countenance is cheer- 
ful, benign, and even joyous ; for, as Miss Cobbe well puts 
it in reference to the balance of happiness or pain in the 
lives of animals, “The scene which the woods and pastures 
present to a thoughtful eye on a summer morning is not one 
to ‘blacken’ the character of the Creator, but to lift up the 
soul in rapture, and prompt us to add a human voice of 
thanksgiving to the chirp of the happy birds, the bleating 
of the playful lambs, and the hum of the bees in the cow- 
slips and the clover.” 

We hope, however, to be able to make clear in the con- 


External World. We have not yet succeeded, though we have tried hard, in 
fathoming the depth of meaning involved in the words, “sensations which 
have as yet no subject.” That the subject had not before that date become 
conscious of its own being, as contrasted with the beings around it, we readily 
admitted ; but that the birth of knowledge is the birth of being also, we could 
neither understand nor accept. And when, having thus learned all that we 
could of the genesis of the Ego, we tried to investigate the human Will, in what 
Mr. Mill calls Dr. Bain’s “great work on mind,” we found that this Will like- 
wise, neither in its origin nor in its growth, displays (according to this thinker) 
the smallest sign of any severance from the rest of nature, and for such a Will 
to attempt to exalt its own dignity at the expense of the rest of creation seems 
to us on a par with the absurdity of the man, mentioned by Dr. Tyndall, who 
should attempt to lift himself by his own waistband. 
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cluding part of this article, that the belief in God does not 
take its rise or find its chief aliment in the stucly of nature. 
We shall endeavour to shew that the life and writings of 
Mr. Mill himself incidentally afford a strong confirmation 
of our own conviction that this fundamental truth has its 
ineradicable root in the very constitution of our volitional 
and moral being, and that it blooms and fructifies in the 
light and warmth of other influences than those which 
stream into the soul from the visible world. If it be true, 
as we believe it is, that, as the higher life of man unfolds 
its marvellous wealth, as the fountains of pure affection are 
opened, and intellectual culture assumes its normal rela- 
tion to spiritual insight, the soul passes into distinctly-felt 
relations with a Spirit of infinite wisdom and goodness ; if 
if be true, as mankind's greatest “religious genius ”* both 
proclaimed and gloriously exemplified, “that the pure in 
heart shall see God,” and that those who do the will of the 
Eternal shall know of the doctrine whether it be of Him, 
then have we attained an independent ground of convic- 
tion, which will enable us to calmly envisage this problem 
of Evil, without being dismayed by its magnitude, or by 
the vastness of the personal interests which, else, would 
wholly depend on its solution. If the signs of intelligence 
and benevolence in nature do not originate, but only con- 
firm, our faith, so, on the other hand, the partial absence of 
such marks, though it is competent to perplex that faith, 
can never wholly destroy it. Careful introspection of our 
own consciousness appears to us strongly to support this 
view. At times we are brought into such close and con- 
tinued contact with sin and suffering, that our faith, too 
weak to bear the strain, bows for the moment to the earth; 
when lo! amid that scene of wretchedness, some lovely trait 
of self-sacrificing love arrests our glance; and at the in- 
spiring touch of divine love in another, a gush of new 
spiritual energy flows into our inner life, our faith instantly 
regains its elasticity, throws off the’incubus of doubt, and 
once more points thankfully and hopefully heavenward. 
No reasoning process has effected this recovery: the in- 
vigorating impulse that has restored our trust springs from 
the same supernatural sphere whence that trust derived 
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its primal energy. But though neither the lighting of the 
lamp of faith nor its extinction depends essentially on in- 
ductions from the external world, yet the soul does not 
attain to perfect harmony with itself until it has intellec- 
tually framed such a conception of the general character of 
the universe as may render the appearance of the external 
world not incompatible with the heart’s independent affir- 
mations concerning Divine justice and love, 

The only theory of the universe which ever approves itself 
to our reflection as fitted to afford “reasonable satisfaction to 
that religious sentiment which has its immovable basis in 
the nature of man,’* is the doctrine of Leibnitz and Arch- 
bishop King, that out of all the possibilities that lie open 
before the volition of God, He gives actuality to that form 
of creation which involves the minimum of imperfections. 
That God is omnipotent in Mr. Mills sense of the term, 
that He can not only do any one thing, but any combina- 
tion of things, is a dogma which Faith does not demand, 
and one which we think has seldom commended itself to 
the belief of thoughtful men. 

If God be that highest form of being that we know of, 
and which we name Spirit, we have no d-priori reason to 
expect in regard to His activity the absence of those limit- 
ing conditions which appear intrinsic to the very essence of 
Mind. We do not see, for instance, how it is possible even 
for Him to create or suspend those mathematical relations 
which condition all physical phenomena. Nor, again, can 
we conceive how, when He has voluntarily imposed upon 
His activity those uniform modes which we eall Laws of 
Nature, He can introduce fresh manifestations of His will 
into creation, which shall not le under the necessity of duly 
recognizing the claims of the energies which already occupy 
the field.. In a universe, for instance, where the modes of 
mechanical and chemical force are already determined, it 
would seem inconceivable that any Being, however power- 
ful, should be able to preserve that perfect consistency in 
His activity which He may think desirable, and yet to 
introduce into creation a new energy, such as Life, which 
should not have to recognize, even in the very act of avoid- 
ing or overmastering them, the prior physical conditions 
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already imposed. It is clear that this alone may vastly 
complicate the process of creation, and introduce insuper- 
able difficulties, of which we can have but the faintest con- 
ception. Nor, again, if Matter be not identical with Force ; 
if the Divine Will really moulds some substance external to 
His own being, such as that to which the Platonists gave the 
negative name of 76 p:) dv, and which Aristotle more posi- 
tively terms vA, how can we at all estimate the possible 
difficulties which may environ the Divine Idea, as it gra- 
dually by the might of its persuasive wisdom converts this 
matter into our present Kosmos? As Mr. Mill truly says, 
“It may be possible to believe with Plato that perfect good- 
ness, limited and thwarted in every direction by the intract- 
ableness of the material, has done this because it could do 
no better.’ We prefer to conceive of the difficulty in the 
way we first mentioned, as being more consonant with the 
recent disclosures of science; but, in either case, it seems 
not impossible, nor perhaps improbable, that even God’s 
Ideal may be but imperfectly manifested in the outward 
creation. We know how, throughout human experience, 
this disparity between the Ideal and the Actual universally 
prevails ; is it, then, either irreverent or irrational to sup- 
pose it possible that in this respect, as in more essential 
ones, there is some parallelism between the finite spirit and 
its infinite Father in heaven? To our mind there is some- 
thing sublime and inspiring in this conception, and we 
quite agree with Mr. Mill in the idea which he repeats in 
so many forms, that the feeling that we are really capable 
of genuine co-operation with the Eternal, and that, on the 
other hand, He understands and really sympathizes with 
our difficulties, is a grand stimulus to heroic effort, and is 
worthy to hold, as we indeed believe it does hold, a per- 
manent place among the highest and most efficacious of 
man’s religious ideas. 

There is one point more, however, which must not be 
overlooked in connection with this controversy. It may be 
asked, Can we conceive of a sufficient reason why the Divine 
Spirit should persist in such uniform modes of energizing, 
when by accommodating His volitions to changing emer- 
gencies so many calamities might be avoided? The common 
reply to this question is surely adequate. If among -the 
chief perfections of creation is the nurture of souls that can 
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in some degree respond to the thought, the righteousness 
and the love of the Creator, it would seem that for the at- 
tainment of this transcendent end there is no other possible 
method than the one which we find in actual operation, 
namely, the co-existence and interaction of uniformity in 
nature and moral freedom in humanity. Take away either 
of these, and, so far as man’s finite vision can discern, the 
possibility of intellectual and moral culture vanishes like- 
wise. Leave them both, and we see not how the contingency 
of some amount of natural and moral evil can be avorded. 
With respect to very much indeed that Mr. Mill calls Evil, 
we see at once that it leads so directly to the possession of 
advantages far outbalancing it, as to fall rather into the 
category of Good. We need not dwell on that fertile theme 
of the intimate connection between difficult external con- 
ditions and the development of intellectual and moral 
greatness. Biography and History teem with interesting 
illustrations of this obvious truth, and of the companion 
truth, that suffering and sorrow elicit from human nature 
a spiritual loveliness and sanctity precious beyond all com- 
parison. Mr. Mills Eudeemonism does not prevent his 
reverent appreciation of this divine self-forgetfulness ; but 
how it could arise in such a universe as he seems to expect 
from Omnipotence, we are utterly at a loss to conceive. 
Nay, even this very perplexity in which the appearances 
in nature at times involve our religious belief, is it not 
mercifully correlated to our spiritual needs ; is it not a trial 
of our faith through which it is good that human character 
should pass on its way to become qualified for more satis- 
fying sympathy with the Eternal ? 

We are far from saying that we have any knowledge that 
the Primal Cause of phenomena is limited in any of the ways 
that we have attempted to describe, but we do say that there 
is nothing in the idea of God, as it presents itself to the 
religious mind, and as it appears in the language of man- 
kind’s divinest teachers, which precludes the possibility of 
such limitation. Concerning the perfect wisdom and love 
of God, the awakened heart of humanity speaks with an 
emphasis which will admit of no deduction; but concerning 
the limits of His power, the inner voice declines to dogma- 
tize. Enough for us if, in surveying the aspect and history 
of creation, we sce no imperfections save such as may proceed 
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from those limiting conditions which we know must environ 
the activity of any mind of which we can form an idea, and 
from which, therefore, it is possible that the Perfect Mind 
may not be wholly exempt. 

It is in connection with the animal world that the seeming 
restriction of God’s possibilities most forcibly arrests our at- 
tention and occasions perplexity. In the case of man there 
are always the resources of an infinite future upon which we 
may draw; and whatever unmerited suffering and unequal 
allotment the scheme of providence may necessitate here, 
are open to re-adjustment in the life to come. And further, 
as regards the human race, though externally God deals 
with them according to the unvarying methods of nature, 
yet we believe that He reserves for Himself such power of 
immediate influence upon their spirits, that under the most 
trying circumstances there may arise that inward accession 
of strength and enlightenment which shall restore harmony 
between man and his surroundings. But if for animals this 
life is all, it does seem certain that, had it been possible, 
the Creator, whose general purpose of benevolence Mr. Mill 
fully admits, would have spared them the element of bitter- 
ness which mingles in their cup of life (a bitterness very 
slight, it would seem, in proportion to their happiness, yet 
apparently subserving no ulterior purpose of moral health), 
and would have rendered their mode of preservation and 
progression less painful and less combative than science 
declares it to be. But when we attempt to suggest improve- 
ments in the plan of creation, and propound our schemes 
for the elimination of suffering from the sentient world, we 
discover on reflection that our method would involve a far 
more than proportional deduction from the sum-total of 
happiness. 

Here, then, we can only pause and leave the question in 
suspense, as to whether it be stern necessity which deter- 
mines this small infusion of pain in the lower animal realm, 
or whether, in the mysterious return of disembodied life to 
the spiritual world whence it originates, there may not be 
some compensations and further uses that we know not of. 

One general confirmation of our Theistic faith, the teach- 
ings of Zoology and History clearly furnish, namely, that 
while it is evident that happiness and beauty are the real 
ends in creation, and pain and deformity only incidental 
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and occasional accompaniments, so is it likewise evident 
that all is arranged to secure the advance of animated nature 
to higher types of perfection. For aught that we know, or 
that faith declares, to the contrary, the rising gradations of 
the animal kingdom may be indispensable steps through 
which the Divine Idea passes on the way to a more perfect 
expression in humanity. And as we study the develop- 
ment of mankind, we cannot but note the steady conquest 
which those mental attributes that we feel to be the more 
noble, gradually achieve over their lower but more intrusive 
and demonstrative competitors. We remember once hearing 
this truth most impressively unfolded by Professor Marti- 
neau. We cannot recal the eloquent words which conveyed 
the idea, but its substance was, we believe, somewhat as 
follows: The history of humanity teaches that those elements 
in human nature which have the Right on their side, always 
succeed at length in obtaining the Might also ; that nations, 
for instance, who have begun to exercise their Will in self-con- 
trol, inevitably take precedence over those who are governed 
by undisciplined impulse and desire; while those, again, in 
whom the sense of Duty has become a living power, acquire 
greater dignity and influence than those with whom prudent 
self-love is the highest inspiration ; and that, finally, the pro- 
gress of Christianity sanctions the conviction that the still 
higher type of character, in which the negative restraints of 
morality are superseded by the soul’s willing and joyful self- 
surrender to the guiding influence of Faith and Love, will gra- 
dually subdue unto itself all the lower forms of personal force, 
and hold at length de facto that supreme sway in society 
which already belongs to it de jwre in the estimation of the 
best and purest of mankind. Thus in Nature and in History 
we see the steady approximation to a Divine Ideal, to the 
realization of God’s perfect thought and love. If in the ex- 
ternal world (admirable though it be) that thought and love 
find but an imperfect and progressive expression, still we 
must remember that to our inner life, to the reason, the 
conscience and the heart, there comes a more perfect revela- 
tion of that ideal which nature has not yet realized. This 
is the invitation of the Eternal to strive with Him for the 
manifestation of all that is beautiful and good. It is the 
Creator of nature who inspires the impulse to improve 
nature ; it is He likewise who furnishes the ideal pattern to 
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guide man’s activity. Thus the seeming imperfections of 
nature afford no sufficient ground for calling in question the 
boundless wisdom and goodness of God; but they do teach 
us that it is not to nature chiefly, but to the inner revelation 
which He makes of Himself to the loving and the prayerful 
heart, that we must look for ail satisfying knowledge of 
Him and of His character. 

Turning now to the essay on the Utility of Religion, we at 
once become aware that Mr. Mill’s definition of Religion en- 
tirely misses the features which are most characteristic of the 
faith in which we find light and strength. He cannot divest 
himself of the idea that Religion means what has been ‘aptly 
called “other-worldliness,” and that Revelation is a system of 
rewards and punishments guaranteed by miracles. In respect 
to this idea of future happiness and misery, he is of opinion 
that it does not act very powerfully upon the moral character. 
If he had become familiar with the best writings of our 
most cultured theologians, he would have found that their es- 
timate of the moral worth of the religion which Paley de- 
scribed is essentially identical with his own. His view is 
not even a caricature of Christian Theism, for it involves no 
reference to true spiritual experience, to the consciousness 
of personal obligation, and to that immediate insight of the 
affections, apart from which the reality of that which he 
attempts to criticise is wholly absent. Into the inner heart 
of Christianity he, at this period of his mental history, never 
penetrates. His valuation of it is altogether external and 
Deistic, having no point of contact with that Theistic con- 
ception which now largely pervades religious teaching, and, 
in truth, cannot be entirely dispensed with in any form of 
vital Christianity. Where, indeed, he encounters a class of 
religious facts that bring prominently into view the influence 
of religion as a mighty internal energy exercising marvellous 
controlling power over the other springs of action, he is par- 
ticularly careful to explain that in such cases we have to do 
with merely an occasional accident, and not with the genuine 
essence of religion. Referring to the cruel deaths and bodily. 
tortures which confessors and martyrs have so often under- 
gone for conscience’ sake, he says that he will not depreciate 
them by attributing any part of this admirable courage and 
constancy to the influence of human opinion. 


“ But,” he continues, “if it was not the thought of glory in 
the eyes of their fellow-religionists which upheld these heroic 
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sufferers in their agony, as little do I believe that it was, generally 
speaking, that of the pleasures of heaven or the pains of hell. 
Their impulse was a divine enthusiasm—a self-forgetting devo- 
tion to an idea; a state of exalted feeling by no means peculiar 
to religion, but which it is the privilege of every great cause to 
inspire ; a phenomenon belonging to the critical moments of ex- 
istence, not to the ordinary play of human motives, and from 
which nothing can be inferred as to the efficacy of the ideas 
which it sprung from, whether religious or any other, in over- 
coming ordinary temptations and regulating the course of daily 
infe.”> 


It seems strange that a writer who thus protests that “a 
self-forgetting devotion to an idea” should not be regarded 
as a necessary property of religion, should, a few pages 
afterwards, pen the words, “The essence of religion is the 
strong and earnest direction of the emotions and desires 
towards an ideal object recognized as of the highest excel- 
lence, and as rightfully paramount over all selfish objects of 
desire.”+ In truth, however, the whole essay is utterly 
vitiated by the fact, that in his estimate of Christianity he 
never leaves the obsolete standpoint of Deism, whereas his 
own conception of religion, so far indeed as he can be said 
to have one, is an incipient and imperfect Theism, in which 
Hopes take the place of Beliefs, and ideal imaginations of 
spiritual realities. Had Mr. Mill at all imbibed the spirit 
of the liberal Christianity of the present day, he would have 
learned that it is enthusiastic reverence for a revealed per- 
fection far transcending ourselves, that constitutes the very 
breath of the religious life, and that to its presence in the 
soul are due the gentle graces of character, the purity, the 
meekness and the self-sacrifice which ordinarily characterize 
a truly religious heart, as well as the more sublime religious 
phenomena which are conspicuous in the history of the 
past. Heat is needful for the growth of the common daisy 
and for the ripening of the autumn grain, as well as for the 
upheaving earthquake and the purifying storm; and what 
Warmth is in the physical world, that is Divine Reverence 
and Love in the world of morals and religion. 

The main thesis which this essay aims to establish is, 
that the great service which Christianity and other positive 
religions have confessedly rendered to morality, is not due 
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to any exclusive fitness in these religions to perform this 
beneficent function, but is mainly owing to the fact that 
they have managed to enlist in their service three great 
social forces, and have in consequence obtained undue 
credit for the triumphs which these obedient genii have 
achieved. It is the forces of authority, of early education 
and of public opinion, whose energies Christianity has 
hitherto appropriated, but which, we are led to understand, 
may just as fitly be yoked in future to the chariot in which 
Utilitarianism, and by its side the Religion of Humanity, 
proceed to the accomplishment of social reformations which 
will throw into the shade all earlier victories. Mr. Mill, 
however, overlooks here, as he habitually does in these 
earlier essays, that religion is essentially an impelling and 
restraining power, and not an intellectual creed ; that it is 
a power, too, which is awakened by felt contact with present 
spiritual reality, and not chiefly by anticipations or fears 
concerning future contingencies ; that it has its vital seat 
in the affections and the ‘will, and not in the understanding. 
Hence it comes to pass that he is utterly unable to fur- 
nish any rationale of the process by which religion has 
thus managed to exert a guiding influence over so large a 
portion of our social energies, and has turned them to such 
beneficent account, Public opinion, for instance, which he 
mentions as chief among the social forces which religion has 
hitherto wielded, does not spontaneously come and offer its 
services to religion. On the contrary, it is first indifferent 
to her appeals, and when importuned shews itself refractory 
and antagonistic, and only after long-sustained pressure and 
persuasion does it ally itself with religion in the carrying 
out of social reforms. Christianity at first made its way 
directly against public opinion, and not till later, when the 
grand spiritual impulse had done its mighty work, did 
public opinion act as a conservative power to retain the 
advantages already won and recognized. Thus, too, has it 
been with every victory which Christianity and Philan- 
thropy have gained. In each one we see a divine idea and | 
aspiration, originating in some reformer’s soul, which gradu- 
ally by its own native elasticity overcomes the dull inertia 
of public opinion ; and only after it has affected this can it 
derive help and furtherance from the force which it has 
by its own inherent might subjugated to its nobler sway. 
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And it is enabled thus to subdue and utilize these lower 
energies, because religion is itself the highest and mightiest 
energy which the influence of the Eternal ever kindles in 
the human soul. It uses them because it is intrinsically 
worthier than they, because it has an authority as well asa 
strength which they do not possess. Just as in the natural 
world, chemical force overcomes mechanical, while vital 
force controls both mechanical and chemical alike; so 
in the world of mind, the social sympathies by degrees per- 
vade and overcome the lower forces of passion and self-love ; 
while in their turn, passion, prudence and social and na- 
tional affinities yield at length to the all-subduing might 
of religious enthusiasm. 

To discuss the utility of that which inspires and sustains 
man’s higher life, and which alone saves humanity from 
gravitating downwards to sensuality and covetousness, is as 
superfluous as it would be to discuss the use of caloric, the 
possible substitutes for oxygen, or the desirability of our 
daily bread. He who attempts to investigate the worth of 
religion in the spirit of this essay, simply demonstrates that 
he has not himself yet come consciously under its inspiring 
and edifying influence. To illustrate what is divine by 
what is human: M. Comte, no doubt, discoursed rationally 
enough about the utility of love when he married his first 
wife, on the ground that she was well qualified to supply 
his emotional deficiencies ; and Mr. Mill was probably able 
to estimate calmly the gains and losses of the matrimonial 
union when in his earlier years he listened to the instruc- 
tions of that parent of “iron unfaith” who moulded his 
youthful intellect. But when the French philosopher had 
felt the wondrous influence of “the incomparable Clotilde,” 
and his English admirer had entered upon his worthier de- 
votion to her “who inspired his best thoughts,” and whose 
“incomparable worth” made her friendship the greatest 
source to him of happiness and improvement, they were 
hardly then in the mood to consider the utility of these 
choice experiences. How much more justly and impres- 
sively does this apply to that self-surrendering devotion to 
the Eternal, which, in so far as it is real, becomes the source 
and sustenance of all the higher life—a holy and perennial 
enthusiasm, vivifying the homely sphere of daily duties 
and daily charities, but having the latent power to rise, if 
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occasion calls, to sublimest heights of moral heroism! Nay, 
is it not manifest that it was precisely the want of the due 
presence of this supreme controlling energy, which springs 
out of felt personal relations with a Being of perfect Holi- 
ness and Love, which allowed the human affections in the 
hearts of these philosophers to assume so exaggerated and 
undisciplined a form? It is one of the chief utilities (if 
the word in this connection were not almost a profanation) 
of true religion in the heart, that it alone can bless and 
consecrate all our pure earthly loves and aspirations, and 
yet so restrain, exalt and organize them, as to produce in 
the noblest and saintlest natures that spiritual microcosm 
which is fashioned after the model of heavenly perfection. 

In bringing to a close the first part of this article, we 
have only to express our conviction that the treatise on 
Nature, and that on the Utility of Religion, are of very 
slight intrinsic value. They give interpretations and criti- 
cisms of both Nature and Religion as unjust as they are 
unlovely ; and but for the light which they throw by force 
of contrast on the after-awakenment of the author’s reli- 
gious sentiment, we almost think it would have been better 
for Mr. Mill’s permanent reputation as a sound philosopher 
if they had been left to his executor with the hint, 


“ (Quem criminosis cunque voles modum 
Pones iambis, sive flamma 
Sive mari libet Hadriano.” 


There remains for us now the more agreeable task of 
reviewing the essay on Theism, and of endeavouring to 
_ shew what strong testimony it indirectly bears to the real- 

ity and true source of Spiritual Insight, and to the utter 
incompetency of the Experiential Philosophy to explain 
or justify the inevitable attitude of mind which such in- 


sight occasions. 
C. B. Upton. 
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IX.—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


We remarked in our last number, that the period between the 

rising of Parliament and the beginning of October had been 
occupied by “a kind of armed truce among parties” in the 
Church. In a sense that truce still continues. The Public 
Worship Act is not to come into operation before the Ist of 
July, 1875. The work of revising the rubrics, with the inevit- 
able result of long and excited debates in Convocation, has not 
yet begun. but in spite of this, the theological air has been hot 
with controversy, and the difficulties of the Church are growing 
greater every day. Nor indeed does there seem to be any states- 
man, clerical or lay, who is able to take a broad view of the 
situation, and to lay a firm hand upon the rudder of the Church. 
Only less striking than the presence in the same Church of such 
fiercely irreconcilable tendencies, is the absence, on every side, of 
any masterly or prescient policy. Everybody seems to think that 
the danger of doing anything is greater than the peril of doing 
nothing. Better let the ship drift, and trust in Providence, than 
attempt the difficult task of directing her course. Only a Bishop 
here and there is willing to take upon himself the responsibility 
and to incur the odium of a decided policy. All over the country 
ruridecanal chapters have been held, at episcopal instance, during 
the last few months, for the purpose of giving an opinion as to 
the proposed revision of the rubrics by Convocation ; and the 
great majority of them have declared in favour of the status quo. 
The fact is, that each party is afraid lest any change should turn 
out to be for the benetit of the other. To this state of things, 
however, should it continue much longer, there is but one end 
possible. No statesman—not even Mr. Disraeli—will have the 
courage to attack so difficult and thankless a problem as that of 
giving a new constitution to the Church of England as by law 
established. No Parliament, even though it contain a majority 
of Tory squires and brewers, will willingly give its time to the 
discussion of petty ecclesiastical questions, enforced with true 
ecclesiastical narrowness and persistence. And the Church will 
be cast loose to shift for herself, simply that politicians may get 
rid of the most tangled and dissolvent of all questions. 

The Church Congress, held this year at Brighton, was, so far 
as numbers were concerned, a great success. There was an enor- 
mous gathering of clergymen, who, in spite of the care used by 
the Committee in the choice of subjects and speakers, roared to 
their hearts’ content on behalf of their respective parties when- 
ever a significant word gave occasion for a display of party spirit. 
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Perhaps in this undignified contention the High-churchmen had 
the best of it. Still clamour settles only one point—which side, 
namely, has command of most and the best lungs ; and therefore 
leaves religious controversy exactly where it was before. The 
result of the Congress was, in any serious sense, absolutely nil. 
All that the public got from it was an enhanced idea of the bit- 
terness and irreconcilableness of Church divisions. 

During the Congress, however, a large and influential meeting 
of what delights to call itself the “Catholic Party” was held, at 
which the following resolutions were passed. They are worth 
preserving, as shewing the exorbitant claims which these people 
set up, and the very small extent of the obedience which they 
are prepared to yield either to Parliament or Bishops. 


“T, That it is contrary to the Constitution in Church and State 
that interference with, or regulation of, the Formularies, Worship and 
internal Discipline of the Church, be made by the authority ot Par- 
liament alone. 

“TJ. That, in violation of this principle, the Court and Method of 
Procedure established by the Public Worship Regulation Act, have 
been established by the sole authority of Parhament, without consent 
of the Church, and against Resolutions of the Lower Houses of both 
Convocations. 

“TTI. That, whatever defects may have existed amongst us hereto- 
fore in respect of the Administration of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, 
these have been aggravated and intensified by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. 

“TV. That, having regard to the principle laid down in Resolution I., 
and to the facts recited in Resolutions IL. and III., we are unable to 
concede to the aforesaid Conrt the authority claimed for it in the re- 
gulation of the Worship of the Church, or that may be claimed for 
any Court that has not the sanction of the Sacred Synod of this Church 
and Realm, or to regard their decisions as in any wise binding upon 
the conscience of Churchmen. 

“Rider. That a Committee be ee to draw up a scheme for 
electing a body of representatives of the Catholic Party with the view 
of taking counsel and giving advice in emergencies that may arise. 

“V, That it is the duty of the Clergy to ‘submit themselves to the 
Godly judgments of their Ordinaries,’ so that such judgments ‘be not 
contrary to anything contained in the Book of Common Prayer,’ as 
revised in 1662, and to the principle of appeal to Primitive and Catho- 
lic doctrine and usage affirmed by authorities Ecclesiastical and Civil 
in the XVI. Century.” 

A much more curious and interesting meeting of divines was’ 
a Re-union Conference, summoned at Bonn by Dr. von Déllinger, 
and at which members of the Old Catholic, Russian, Anglican, 
American Episcopal, Danish, and German Lutheran Churches 
were present. The English representatives of most note were the 
Bishop of Winchester, the Dean of Chester, Canons Liddon and 
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Conway, and the Warden of Keble. The proceedings were partly 
in English, partly im German, a fact which would hardly conduce 
to the accurate and exhaustive discussion of matters of doctrine, 
which have for so many centuries occupied the subtlest intellects 
and exhausted the refinements of language. The representatives 
of Greece and Russia, who had no direct communication with 
those of England and America, seem to have displayed the tradi- 
tional immovability of their Church, coupled with no little igno- 
rance of the way in which the subjects of dispute are looked 
upon by other communions. Indeed the whole proceedings were 
rather directed to finding a form of words which all present might 
agree to subscribe, than to ascertaining the degree of agreement 
which really existed, or to securing that the accepted articles 
should be subscribed in the same sense. 
The first question was of course the Filioque. Without a 
declaration on this subject, nothing could be done to bring Kast 
and West together, and the East was inflexibly resolved stare 
super antiquas vias. At last, after much debate and negociation, 
the following form was accepted by both, a form in which it will 
be at once seen that the burthen of concession lay upon the West : 


“We agree that the way in which the word Filioque was inserted 
into the Nicene Creed was illegal, and that, with a view to future 
peace and unity, it is much to be desired that the whole Church should 
set itself seriously to consider whether the Creed could possibly be 
restored to its primitive form, without sacrifice of any true doctrine 
which is expressed in the present Western form.” 


The Committee then proceeded to vote a series of articles, which 
we give in the form finally adopted : 


“Art. 1. We agree that the apocryphal or deutero-canonical books 
of the Old Testament are not of the same canonicity as the books 
contained in the Hebrew canon. 

“2. We agree that no translation of the Holy Scriptures can claim 
an authority superior to that of the original text. 

“3. We agree that the reading of Holy Scripture in the vulgar 
tongue cannot lawfully be forbidden. 

“4, We agree that, in general, it is more fitting and in accordance 
with the spirit of the Church that the Liturgy should be in the tongue 
understanded by the people. 

“5, We agree that faith working by love, not faith without love, is 
the means and condition of man’s justification before God. 

“6, Salvation cannot be merited by ‘merit of condignity, because 
there is no proportion between the infinite worth of the salvation pro- 
mised by God and the finite worth of man’s works. 

“7, We agree that the doctrine of ‘opera supererogationis, and of a 
‘thesaurus meritorum sanctorum’—i.e., that the overflowing merits of 
the saints can be transferred to others, either by the rulers of the 
Church, or by the authors of the good works themselves, is untenable. 
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“8. a. We acknowledge that the number of sacraments was fixed 
at seven, first in the twelfth century, and then was received into the 
general teaching of the Church, not as a tradition coming down from 
the Apostles or from the earliest times, but as the result of theological 
speculation. 

“8. Catholic theologians (e.g., Bellarmine) acknowledge, and we 
acknowledge with them, that Baptism and the Eucharist are princi- 
pala, precipua, ecimia salutis nostree sacramenta. 

“9. Holy Seriptures being recognized as the primary rule of faith, 
we agree, that the genuine tradition—i.e. the unbroken transmission, 
partly oral, partly in writing, of the doctrine delivered by Christ and 
the Apostles, is an authoritative source of teaching for all successive 
generations of Christians. This tradition is partly to be found in the 
consensus of the great ecclesiastical bodies standing in historical con- 
tinuity with the primitive Church, partly to be gathered by scientific 
method from the written documents of all centuries. 

“10. We reject the new Roman doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, as being contrary to the tradition 
of the first thirteen centuries, according to which Christ alone was 
conceiyed without sin. 

“i. We agree that the practice of confession of sins before the 
congregation or the priest, together with the exercise of the power of 
the keys, has come down to us from the primitive Church, and that, 
purged from abuses and freed from constraint, it should be preserved 
in the Church. 

“12. We agree that ‘indulgences’ can only refer to penalties 
actually imposed by the Church herself. 

“13. We acknowledge that the practice of commemorating the 
faithful departed—i.e. the calling down of a richer outpouring of 
Christ’s grace upon them, has come down to us from the primitive 
Church, and is to be preserved in the Church.” 


In conclusion, the following ambiguous declaration as to the 
Eucharist was submitted and adopted : 


“The Eucharistic celebration in the Church is not a continuous re- 
petition or renewal of the propitiatory sacrifice offered once for ever 
by Christ upon the cross; but its sacrificial character consists in this 
—that it is the pérmanent memorial of it, and representation and pre- 
sentation (Vergegenwdrtigung) on earth of the one oblation of Christ 
for the salvation (Hevl) of redeemed mankind, which, according to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 11, 12), is continuously presented in 
heaven by Christ, who now appears in the presence of God for us 

ix, 24). 

: He While this is the character of the Eucharist in reference to the 
sacrifice of Christ, it is also a. sacred feast, wherein the faithful, re- 
ceiving the Body and Blood of our Lord, have communion one with 
another (1 Cor. x. 17).” 


One or two. incidents of the debate were not without signifi- 
cance. Canon Liddon, with some of his countrymen, strongly 
objected to the article rejecting the doctrine of the Immaculate 
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Conception, not as running counter to their own opinions, but as 
excluding from communion the whole Roman Catholic Church. 
The motive was in a certain sense one of liberality, but the fact 
is instructive as shewing what easy terms of communion with 
Rome Canon Liddon and his friends would be content with. The 
article was, however, adopted by a majority, having first been 
strongly defended by the Bishop of Pittsburgh. On the other 
hand, two articles were withdrawn, owing to the stiff opposition 
of the Russian divines: one admitting that the Church of En- 
gland had preserved the episcopal succession unbroken; the 
other, attempting to secure a little latitude as to the imperative 
duty of invoking the saints. 

Union is, no doubt, in the abstract, an excellent thing ; but 
its excellence in particular cases is surely to be measured by the 
terms on which it is secured. Whether English Churchmen in 
general will thank Dr. Browne, Dr. Liddon and Dr. Howson, for 
going to Bonn, for the purpose of quietly surrendering the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, or will take any steps to endorse their 
action, is not doubtful. Never before was so much abandoned 
to secure so little. There was no pretence of conciliating the 
Roman Catholic Church. The representatives of Russia unmis- 
takably stood apart in suspicious isolation. The handful of Old 
Catholics, whose affinities with high Anglicanism did not need 
this demonstration, were alone to be won, and certainly were not 
worth the winning at so high a price. Fortunately the English 
representatives at Bonn represented nobody but themselves. And 
they must bear the ridicule which is all that men who really 
understand the spirit of the times will have to give to an attempt 
to reconstruct the Church on bases which Science has long since 
demonstrated to be irretrievably rotten. 

A second tentative towards union has been made in another 
direction. The Bishop of Lichfield has been attending the Tri- 
ennial Convention of the American Episcopal Church, and it 
appears that he was sent, by whom we hardly know, to negociate 
with the American bishops for the recognition of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as a Patriarch or Chief Primate of the two 
Churches. The matter was put forward as delicately as it well 
could be. ‘Should the invitation,” says Bishop Selwyn, “ be 
given to the Archbishop to accept the office of Chief Primate, it 
would be as a token of respect, not as the recognition of a claim.” 
And again, “The name, character and limits of the office must 
be settled by conference,” to be held, we believe, at Lambeth in 
1875. In other words, this scheme is the outcome of the Pan- 
Anglican Synod which took place some years ago, and which 
ended only in a bad imitation of an apostolical epistle. It is 
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not necessary to go into more minute criticism of it, for at pre- 
sent the American bishops decidedly hold aloof. How any one 
could imagine that they would do otherwise, quite passes our 
comprehension. It could only be on the supposition that their 
hierarchical proclivities would be stronger than their American 
patriotism—than which nothing could be less likely. 

The case of Martin v. Maconochie has again been before the 
courts. This time it is the Court of Arches, and the inevitable 
appeal against Sir Robert Phillimore’s condemnation of the de- 
fendant has been made to the Committee of Council. Mr. Ma- 
conochie has now found out that the Court of Arches is not a 
spiritual court, and therefore not entitled to a Christian man’s 
obedience. As he has long entertained the same opinion of 
the Committee of Council, the prospect of his ultimate submis- 
sion to the law is not encouraging. In the mean time, everything 
at St. Alban’s goes on just as it did before: Mr. Maconochie 
enjoys the honours of martyrdom without any of the penalties, 
and sensible men are beginning to think that if anything ap- 
proaching to legal limits are to be imposed on the Church of 
England, it must be by a very different and much sharper pro- 
cess than any adopted hitherto. 

A very curious case has occurred at Clifton, Mr. Flavel 
Cook, who, oddly enough, is an Evangelical clergyman, has 
refused the Communion to a Mr. Jenkins, one of his parish- 
ioners, on the ground specified in the 27th Canon, namely, that 
he is “a common or notorious depraver of the Book of Common 
Prayer.” The fact is, that Mr. Jenkins has published a book of 
Selections from Scripture which he uses in his own family. . This 
‘book, which he sent to Mr. Cook, omits passages of the Bible 
which Mr. Jenkins thinks to be “in their present generally re- 
ceived sense, quite incompatible with religion or decency.” Upon 
this Mr. Cook, fired with ardour for the unmutilated Bible, and 
quite forgetting, we suppose, that the Church to which he and 
Mr. Jenkins both belong has published for general use a Lec- 
tionary, which is no more than a selection of passages to be pre- 
ferred on various grounds to others, wrote to his parishioner to 
say that he could not be received at the Lord’s Table in his 
church. Mr. Jenkins, not disposed to put quietly up with this 
arbitrary denial of his rights as a Churchman, presented him- 
self at the table, was repelled, and complained to the Bishop, 
who ordered preliminary proceedings against Mr. Cook to be 
instituted. The result is a decision that a primd facie case for 
further inquiry has been made out, and the matter—if indeed 
Mr. Cook does not promptly withdraw from a quite untenable 
position—will be sent to crawl through the weary round of the 
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Ecclesiastical Courts. It is a very strange thing that the first 
attempt made in England since the Reformation to enforce at 
least apparent orthodoxy by refusal of the sacraments, should 
come from the Evangelical side of the Church. Yet, if stories 
which we have heard about the administration of Baptism in 
Scotland be true, men of very various schools of thought may 
agree in the wish to wield this most formidable of spiritual 
weapons. : 

Bishop Colenso is again in England, but is not meeting with 
much comfort and aid from his episcopal brethren. He was 
announced to preach at St. Martin’s Church, Oxford (commonly 
known as Carfax), on the 29th November, but on the 28th the 
Bishop inhibited him. The sermon, however, which the Bishop 
of Natal would have delivered was read by the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. C. J. H. Fletcher, and in the afternoon of the 
same day the arch-heretic himself preached in the chapel of 
Balliol College, over which neither the Bishop of the diocese, 
nor, as it appears, the Visitor of the College, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, has any jurisdiction. The next act in the drama was a 
general and most unnecessary pastoral issued by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, not only to the faithful in his own diocese, but to the 
Heads of the three Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge of which 
he is the Visitor, warning all and sundry against Dr. Colenso. 
Next, on Sunday, December 13th, a very large congregation 
assembled in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s chapel, St. James’s, London, 
with the expectation of hearing the Bishop, were disappointed 
by the arrival of an inhibition from Dr. Jackson. Under these 
circumstances it was an act of courage on the part of Dean 
Stanley to invite Dr. Colenso to fill the pulpit of Westminster 
Abbey, and no less a manly and modest thing of the Bishop to 
refuse so tempting an offer, on the ground that he “did not 
come home to assert his own personal position in the Church of 
England, if that were doubtful which has been recognized by 
his Grace the Primate of all England, and, above all, by the 
Crown.” This is not the first time that the orthodox have had 
the opportunity of learning a lesson of Christian meekness and 
charity from the heretical Prelate. Amd considering that the 
supreme Courts have decisively quashed Dr. Colenso’s condem- 
nation and deposition by the South African Bishops, and that 
his ecclesiastical status is therefore as good as that of any of the 
Bishops who have inhibited him, this free use of the episcopal 
“sic volo, sic jubeo,” is hardly consistent with respect for duly 
established authority—We are glad, however, to be able to 
record that on St. Andrew’s Day-—set apart by the English 
Church as a day of intercession for missions—the reading-desk 
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(not the pulpit) of Westminster Abbey was occupied by Dr. 
Caird, the Principal of the University of Glasgow, and one of 
the Queen’s Chaplains for Scotland. It is hardly necessary to 
add that he preached an excellent sermon, which we cordially 
recommend to our readers.* 

The Scottish Patronage Act of this year, while vesting the 
future appointment of minister In the congregation, left it to 
the General Assembly to define this unaccustomed term. This 
task the Permanent Commission of that body has now accom- 
plished, with a somewhat remarkable result : 

“The interim regulation as to membership is as follows: The roll 
of the congregation shall include, 1, As communicants all persons not 
being under Church discipline whose names appear on the roll of com- 
municants, and who have not ceased to be members of the congregation 
by receiving certificates of transference or otherwise. 2, As adherents 
only such other persons, being parishioners of full age, as have shewn 
to the satisfaction of the Kirk Session that they desire to be considered 
as connected with the congregation, or would be admitted to the 
communion if they applied, and have claimed to be enrolled as mem- 
bers of the congregation.” 

This is not very easy to understand, but it seems to mean that 
the elective body shall consist of communicants in the first place, 
and, in the second, of such persons as might be communicants if 
they wished. At all events, it puts the formation of the elective 
body completely into the hands of the Kirk Session, which, if 
we mistake not, is self-chosen and irresponsible. Any measure 
more completely adapted to make the Church into a sect, and a 
sect holding a peculiarly invidious position, it is impossible to 
conceive. We are very much mistaken if the people of Scotland 
long tolerate the existence of a Church which, while it draws its 
income from the whole land of the country, elects its ministers 
precisely in the same way as any other unordained body. The 
result already is, that not only the Synod of the United Pres- 
byterian, but the Permanent Commission of the Free Church, 
have taken up a more decided attitude than heretofore as to the 
separation of Church and State. 

In the Contemporary Review of October last, Mr. Gladstone 
published a paper on Ritualism, which, though it naturally at- 
tracted a good deal of attention at the time, was chiefly remark- 
able for omitting to discuss the one matter of absorbing interest, 
the connection of ritual with doctrine. In it, however, occurred ° 
one short paragraph, in which, with an obvious reference to the 
then recent conversion of the Marquis of Ripon, he spoke of the 


* The Universal Religion : a Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey, &c. 
By John Caird, D.D, Glasgow: Maclehose, 1874. 
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new policy of Rome, and the impossibility of any man now be- 
coming her convert “without renouncing his moral and mental 
freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another.” This paragraph formed the subject of much private 
remonstrance with its author, and he consequently followed it up 
with a pamphlet,* which from its enormous sale has become one 
of the political facts of the year. This is not the place to display 
Mr. Gladstone’s argument or to criticise his statements ; it is 
enough to say that the blow was delivered with remarkable 
vigour and has produced a signal effect. The answers from the 
Catholic side have so far been feeble in the extreme; and an 
attempt on the part of Lord Camoys, Lord Acton and some other 
gentlemen, to take up what may be called the position of the Old 
English Catholics as to the boundaries of civil and ecclesiastical 
allegiance, has been met by Archbishop Manning with the swift 
threat of excommunication. What will be the effect upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s own political prospects and upon those of the Liberal 
party, it is difficult to predict. Certainly no ingenuity of Orange 
calumny can again connect his name with the accusation of 
erypto-Catholicism. There are signs already that the pamphlet 
has had the result of rallying the Nonconformists to the standard 
of the leader whom, not many years ago, they trusted so impli- 
citly. On the other hand, it will tend to precipitate the alliance 
between Catholics and Conservatives which has long been quietly 
growing up. This is well pointed out by the author of a pam- 
phlet, “The Liberal Party and the Catholics,” + who, however, 
while counting up the obligations of the Liberal party to the 
Catholics, characteristically forgets to mention what the Catholics 
owe to the Liberal party. We cannot say that we shall greatly 
regret this re-trimming of the political balance should it oceur ; 
whenever it is clearly understood that the Conservative is also 
the Catholic party, there will be (as already in Ireland), an im- 
portant accession of Protestants to the Liberal side. And if, as 
is stated by the author of the pamphlet to which we have alluded, 
denominational education is to be the key-stone of the arch be- 
tween Conservatism and Catholicism, it must not be forgotten 
that principles are apt to cross St. George’s Channel ; and that if 
Mr. Disraeli makes new friends by handing over the education 
of Ireland to Cardinal Cullen, he will also convert old ones into 
bitter foes. E. 


* The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : a Political Ex- 
postulation. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. London: Murray. 
1874. 

+ The Liberal Party and the Catholics. London: Longmans. 1874. 
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X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Sayce’s Lectures on PuiLoLoey. 


The Principles of Comparative Philology. By A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. London : 
Triibner and Co. 1874. 


Ir is a real pleasure to read a book like this; it is a work of 
manifold merits. In the first place, it has the rare reeommenda- 
tion of being what it calls itself. It is emphatically a book of 
principles. Its author is thoroughly imbued with the Oxonian 
love for giant generalizations, held happily in check by the rigor- 
ous application, in deed as well as in word, of the now no less 
Oxonian, than in its origin Baconian, method of patient induc- 
tion. The natural consequence is, that his principles are sound 
in the main, just because they are not too sweeping. As far as 
they go, they seem everywhere founded on facts ; so that if they 
are called in question, the burden of proof will simply lie on the 
objector. Mr. Sayce does not commit the foolish error, which 
so many philologists do, of staking his professional reputation on 
some harebrained hypothesis ; he is everywhere open to correc- 
tion; but in matters of moment it will be either a very wise or a 
very foolish man that will undertake to correct him. As might 
be expected in a book of Principles contained within the compass 
of 370 pages, there is a comparative paucity of details, which are 
thrown in rather by way of illustration than as forming the sub- 
‘stance of the volume, yet always in such a manner that we are 
made to feel that there is “plenty more where that comes from.” 
This is as it should be. It is stimulating rather than satisfying, 
though none the less satisfactory. The great art of book-writing 
is to tell the reader just enough to make him wish for more. 

Chapter i. is on the sphere of Comparative Philology and its 
relation to the other sciences. This relation is well stated. “The 
object of all science is twofold: to obtain such a knowledge of 
nature and its laws as shall enable us to combine and control 
them practically for our future use and benefit.” But “for this 
end a knowledge of ourselves is still the most important. Every 
new discovery confirms the theory of progressive development, 
and it is the development of the moral and intellectual life, 
a knowledge of which is needed for its further improvement. : 
But over the very foundations of this life a veil is drawn, which 
can only be lifted by language, the mediator between the spiritual 
and the physical.” We are reminded that the science is still in 
its infancy and exposed to the danger of dogmatism, which pecu- 
larly besets that condition, Mr, Sayce next shews how scientific 
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knowledge differs from ordinary knowledge in being comparative. 
Hence philology to be scientific must be comparative; “it is 
simply the application of the comparative method to the pheno- 
mena of language.” “To attempt to study a language without 
reference to any other is futile.” Goiden words! Among the 
“portentous errors” put forth as the fancied facts of such mis- 
called scholarship, he instances the belief that Latin was derived 
from AXolic ; that the passive was prior to the middle voice ; that 
cadéw and call, édo¢g and whole, are identical. As many of Mr. 
Sayce’s readers probably think the latter still, we could-wish he had 
just explained in a foot-note that as x = Teutonic h, especially at 
the beginning of a word, so the «An in ké-KAn-Ka, KAn-76e, &e., may 
be compared with the Za in Gothic la-thén (for hla-thon ), old high 
German /adén and modern German laden, and perhaps the cad 
form of the root with the Dutch halen, the German hohlen, and 
the old English hale in the sense of haling men and women into 
prison ; whereas our call answers, according to Grimm’s law, to 
vilpu-c, ynpvw, Sanse. gar, grnami, gir, gird, Zend. gar, Lat. garrio, 
Lithuanian garsa-s, garsi-s, gyr-a; and that 6do¢ again, standing 
for oé\Foc, answers to the Sanscrit sarva-s, omnis, as well as to 
Latin sollus, solidus, and possibly to salvus ; while whole (which 
is really hole for hale, and only receives its w from an imagined 
analogy to well), with Goth. hails, Germ. heil, Dutch heel, &., 
answers to the Greek kcaddéc, which stands for cadudc, Sanse. 
kalyds. In this connection Mr. Sayce notices the much-vexed 
pépop, which, following Kuhn, he connects with paprrw, i.e. 
podrrw, on the analogy of orépop and dorpdrrw, and interprets it 
the snatchers. ‘This is better than “ dividing the voice ;” and if 
not so distinctive of man, yet highly appropriate to his childish 
condition. In the same foot-note we have rp:royéveca, for which 
the scholiasts invented rpirw, Alolic for head (!), explained as 
Trita-born, Trita being a Vedic deity, who is said to have har- 
nessed the sun-horse. The coining of words to suit preconceived 
opinions is not without its modern exemplifications. We were 
once looking through a collection of British Lepidoptera in which 
many specimens were labelled, as departing from the ordinary 
type, “ preec. var. ;’ and were considerably exercised in mind as 
to whether the learned author of the catalogue intended preecox 
varietas, “an early variety,” or precaria vartetas, an “ inconstant 
variety ;” but our doubts were impatiently cut short by an experi- 
enced entomologist who had settled in his mind long ago, without 
reference to a dictionary, that “preece” was Latin for “ perhaps.” 

In calling Comparative Philology a science, Mr. Sayce warns 
us we must not regard it as an exact science; but then there 
are other sciences, such as Meteorology, Sociology, and even 
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Chemistry, which have not yet attained, or are only just attaining, 
exactness. Further on, the author reminds us that language [i.e. 
the theory of language] is not phonology alone ; that language is 
thought expressed in words, and is thus related to the mental 
sciences on the one side, and to physiology on the other. Mr. 
Sayce divides the laws of language into two kinds —empirical, 
e.g. Grimm’s law of what is called in German Lautverschiebung ; 
and primary or ultimate, as those of phonetic decay, or “laziness” 
and emphasis. Of the former he gives a splendid instance in 
the Latin pilus passing through Spanish pel-uwea, It. perruca, 
French perruque, English perwiche, periwig, into the modern 
wig. Here nothing is left but termination ; and, let us add, the 
same thing may take place within the limits of one language, 
e.g. modern Greek, pare for dupdrioy, dim. of dupa, i.e. om-pa, 
where the root dz- is wholly lost. This instance is noticed some- 
where by Professor Blackie. Emphasis, according to Mr. Sayce, 
decreases as culture advances, because the greater the mastery 
of ideas, the more easily is meaning conveyed without distinct- 
ness of utterance. Hence the modern Englishman of the upper 
classes, particularly in the South, is notorious for closing his lips 
and lazy indistinctness of speech. With regard to emphasis, 
we think Mr. Sayce attributes a little too much to its unassisted 
power. We cannot but believe the d in riband owes something 
to the false analogy of bard, and the g in impregnable to a fancied 
connection with impregnate, as though it stood for wnimpregnable 
in such a phrase as impregnable virtue. So, too, corporal for 
caporal is not to be considered as unaffected by the associations 
of corps. As for A.S. hés, we have little doubt that this word 
has lost an 7, preserved to us in the English horse by dialectic 
regeneration, for the Saxon of books was not all the Saxon spoken. 
We suspect our forse is the same as the German ross for hross ; 
cf. hring O. H. G. for ring, and the Saxon horsa in the mythical 
Hengist (stallion, German hengst), and Horsa the mare ; indicating, 
I suppose, the reminiscence that it was chiefly by means of their 
cavalry that the Saxon invaders prevailed. We cannot: dwell 
longer on this chapter, interesting as it is. True to his Baconian 
training, the author employs its very phrases in attacking with 
masterly vigour what he calls, and we think rightly calls, the 
Idola of Glottology ; some of which are idola rostrorum as well 
as idola fori, and therefore may claim attention in a “ Theological . 
Review.” ‘The first idolon which our author assails is that of 
determining the laws of language from the Aryan family alone. 
This has a chapter to itself. So has the idvuion of primeval centres, 
or the common assumption that all languages must have sprung 
(like all the men that speak them) from one, or at most two or 
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three primeval centres. These phantoms are hunted and hacked 
by Mr. Sayce with the dexterity of an heroic gladiator among 
the shades of Avernus. We wish we could quote him on this 
head, but time and space forbid. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is the fourth, in which he brings to the test the theory 
of three stages of development espoused by Professor Whitney 
with transatlantic warmth, but more or less taken for granted 
by philologists at large. This theory is, that all languages began 
by being isolating, in which stage the position of a word alone 
denoted the meaning of a sentence, without any auxiliary signs 
of relationship, as is now the case in Chinese; that they then 
became agglutinative, by the addition of independent words as 
such auxiliary signs ; and finally flectional, when the meaning of 
those marks was forgotten, and they became so many parts of the 
word. Mr. Sayce is almost too impassioned in his confutation 
of this view. His case is so tremendously strong on @ posteriori 
grounds, that it is scarcely needful perhaps to be so very fervid 
on the @ priori impossibility of a man with an agglutinative or 
an isolating mind ever coming to think, and hence to express 
himself, in an inflectional manner. We do not know of course 
what civilization (Nature’s education) might effect in this regard, 
while we do know that artificial training may do much ; yet the 
broad fact remains, that follow an inflectional language as far 
back as you will, and in no single instance does it shew an ap- 
proximation to the agglutinative, far less the isolating condition, 
nor does any known isolating or agglutinative language exhibit 
any signs of progress towards a further stage. The chapter on 
the Possibility of Mixture in the Grammar and Vocabulary of a 
Language has some bearing on the preceding question; for while 
it is certain that languages left to themselves do not change their 
fundamental isolating, ageglutinative or flectional character, as the 
case may be, it is not so certain that they may not influence one 
another in this direction, still less that languages on the same 
plane in this respect to begin with, but differing in minor gram- 
matical traits, may not interchange the same. We think Mr. 
Sayce clearly shews that Professor Max Miiller’s absolute view 
as to the utter impossibility of mixture in grammar must be given 
up in the face of facts. The thing is hard and rare, but not im- 
possible. 

Another idolon which Mr. Sayce strenuously attacks is the 
notion of men even partially civilized, sufficiently to hold any 
converse with each other, doing so by means of mere uninflected 
roots. He seems to believe in every case that root and inflection 
were coeval. This is a point that demands from our philologists 
more attention than it has yet received. Two valuable chapters 
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follow on the “ Metaphysics of Language,” and “ Philology and 
Religion.” The latter, which reiterates the solemn warnings of 
Prof. Max Miiller to check our hasty analogies by the established 
results of comparative philology, is especially seasonable for these 
times, when the serious punning which passes for etymology 
throws such dire discredit on liberal theological speculations. 
While, as Professor Curtius remarks in his expressive German, 
these absurdities still continue to be trumpeted forth with full 
cheeks (mit vollen Backen ausposaunt), Grundziige der Griechis- 
chen Etymologie, Einleitung ; while Dr. Zerffi asks us to believe 
that Manu is the same as Noah, Jahveh the same as Jove, and 
Cupid Dypuk spelt backwards, we may well be thankful for 
such timely hints. 

To conclude this meagre notice, the great merit of Mr. Sayce’s 
work consists In the large and comprehensive way in which he 
looks at every question ; his wide and intelligent grasp of linguistic 
facts; in the fair prominence he gives to the much-neglected class 
of extra Aryan tongues, from his favourite Accadian to Basque 
and the American dialects; and, above all, in his conscientious care 
never to dogmatize beyond his facts. As even the sun has spots 
which are sometimes visible to the naked eye, so we must take 
exception to Mr. Sayce’s Greek accents, which are almost as often 
wrong as right. If Mr. Sayce had had a practical acquaintance 
with modern Greek, so easy to acquire nowadays that it seems 
almost a pity that every philologist does not spend afew weeks in 
acquiring it, not only would he not have told us that @vAakoe is 
typical modern Greek for gvAag (perhaps we should read gidaxac, 
which would be right, but would not illustrate his point), but as 
little would he have followed Deffner in asserting that Athens 
is now called ’AvSjva, “the Flowery.” We have spent three 
months there, and never once heard its name so pronounced, 
But granting that it is so called, it would scarcely suggest 
“flowery” to the mind of a modern Greek, or an ancient Greek 
either ; still less could the form have been suggested by any such 
fancy. The accent here makes all the difference. ‘The actual 
Greek for flowery is dynpat ; a possible form would be dvSnvat 
or dvevai, but in no case drdijva. A practical colloquial 
acquaintance with Romaic would have saved our author from 
writing atwy for aiwy (p. 24), dpyoc=aypo¢ for dpydc = aypdc 
(p. 56), eravpoc for cravpde (p. 151), rérapoc for rorapdc (p. 191), 
xpvooc (not even the more plausible xpicoc) for xpvade (p. 192), 
aravpoc for oravpdc, again (p. 227), éxra for érra (p. 235, note), 
and that in defiance of his own etymology, le. éxzdy, from érw, 
the wildly impossible rrweeic for mrwaete (p. 247), woda for réda 
(p. 239) and coopoe for xéopoc (p. 95); aiwy and éxra, it is true, 
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are elsewhere written correctly, but several of the other errors 
are repeated even in the index. That Mr. Sayce’s notions of the 
Greek accent are somewhat vague, we may gather from the fol- 
lowing note on page 32: “In the same manner [i.e. by emphasis] 
we must explain the Greek rule [sic] which throws the accent 
upon the first member of a compound whenever possible.” Surely 
this is loose language. What has sucha theory to say to Seogdpoe, 
Seordxoc, SeodGyoc, and their countless analogues? Why dvaBarée, 
but 70 avaBarov, leaven; why éxxAnroc, éwiderov, but éxdXexroe, 
avorror 4 

The truth is, that although there are a hundred reasons, there 
are no rules in Greek accentuation except only such as are purely 
negative. Where certain accents cannot fall is taught by prosody, 
but where they must fall can be learnt by practice alone, and we 
know of no practice that makes so perfect as a colloquial acquaint- 
ance with Greek. E. M. G. 


De Sautoy’s Numismatics oF THE Horny LAnp. 


Numismatique dela Terre Sainte. Par F. de Sauley, Membre 
de l'Institut. Ornée de 25 Planches. Paris, 1874, London: 
Barthes and Lowell. 


M. de Saulcy’s name is known wherever numismatic science 
is cultivated, as an indefatigable explorer of the Hast, and espe- 
cially of the Holy Land, who has spared neither labour nor ex- 
pense in collecting the specimens of its coinage. The most eminent 
of his brother numismatists do not indeed share his opinions re- 
specting the antiquity of the Jewish coins or the square Hebrew 
alphabet ;* but in the present work he is on safe ground, offering 
no temptation to theorize. It is a very honourable memorial of 
his devotion to his science, and will be received as a standard 
authority for the region of which it treats.t This region is far 
more extensive than our English use of the Holy Land, or even 
Palestine, had led us to expect. M. de Saulcy takes the name 
with the extent which was given to it by Hierocles, a writer of 
the sixth century, author of what would now be called a Hand- 
book of the Geography of Western Asia. He divides Palestine 


* See Theological Review, 1868, pp. 247—251. 

+ It is painful to observe traces of the bitter resentment which the events 
of the war have left in the minds of Frenchmen. M. de Saulcy concludes his 
Avant-Propos with a scornful invitation to the Germans to criticise deficiencies 
in his work, arising from his unwillingness to visit their country,and examine 
their cabinets. The pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes bear testimony to 
the strength of this feeling in the minds of literary men. 
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into three eparchies, adding the region of Lebanon, including 
Damascus and Palmyra at the one extremity and Arabia at the 
other. We confine our notice of the present work to the Holy 
Land in the sense familiar to our countrymen. 

The coinage of the Maccabean period has been treated of in 
the article in this Review before referred to. The succession to 
the throne and pontificate of Judea, atter the death of Alexander 
Janneeus, varied with the fortunes of the great leaders in the 
civil wars of Rome. But after the victory of Augustus, Herod* 
the son of Antipater the Idumezan, by devotion to his cause ob- 
tained the sovereignty of Judea, which then included Galilee 
and Trachonitis. After his death Augustus refused to recognize 
Archelaus as his successor in the kingdom, but left him the title 
of tetrarch, Herod Antipas having the same title in Galilee, and 
Philip in Trachonitis. His tyranny led to his deposition and 
exile, and Judea became a Roman province, with Coponius for 
its first procurator, A.D. 6.¢ He seems forthwith to have begun 
the coinage, or at least issue, of small copper money at Jerusalem. 
The first in M. de Saulcy’s list bears a date of the reign of 
Augustus which corresponds to that of the commencement of his 
procuratorship. It has on the obverse KAICAPOGC, and an ear 
of wheat; on the reverse a palm-tree with fruit, and the date 
AT (33). Till the reign of Tiberius none of these coins issued 
by the procurators bears the superscription of the emperor, nor 
till the conquest by Vespasian his image (Matt. xxii. 20). The 
denarius and stater (Matt. xvii. 27) furnished the higher currency 
of the Jews ; those issued by the procurators are of small size 
and value and poor execution, serving the purpose of small 
change. In the reign of Tiberius we also find the /tuus and the 
simpulum, religious emblems, on these procuratorial coins, but 
nothing directly indicating idolatrous worship. As these coins 
have no specification of the place where they were issued, on 
what ground are they assigned to Jerusalem? Their types cer- 
tainly lead us to attribute to them a Palestinian origin; the 
absence of all that might offend the eyes of a Jew points to the 
caution of rulers newly entered into power, characteristic of the 
reign of Augustus, as the name of the emperor is of Tiberius ; the 
place ot cheir issue would naturally be the seat of government, and 
in Jerusalem they have chiefly been found. The procuratorship 
of Annius Rufus (13 A.D.) appears to have been distinguished . 
by an unusually large issue of them, though it lasted only two 


* The coins of Herod and the Herodians may be seen in Frolich, and with 
corrections in Eckhel, D.N, viii. 483. 

+ De Saulcy, p. 17. 
VOL. XII. M 
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years. Augustus died in his procuratorship, and we have seen 
the change in the coin which took place under Tiberius. His 
mother Julia is joined with him in some examples. With his 
reign their issue seems to have ceased, as we meet with no later 
name till we come to Vespasian and Titus, and the well-known 
types of the conquest of Judea. Domitian, with a modesty which 
we should hardly have expected from him, assumed no title from 
the achievement of his father and brother. The coins found in 
Alia Capitolina have no relation to biblical history. 

The coins of Cesarea, the port and town at the foot of Carmel, 
founded by Herod and named in honour of Augustus, afford M. 
de Saulcy a confirmation of his remark respecting the coins issued 
at Jerusalem under the procurators. A coin bearing date 14 (14) 
has the head of Augustus. This date is that of the inauguration 
of Cesarea. Now we know that this ceremony was conducted 
with entire disregard to Jewish feelings, and that a temple to 
Augustus rose in the middle of the city. Herod would not seruple 
to place the head of the emperor on the coin struck in his honour, 
and their frequency leads to the conjecture that large numbers of 
them were coined and thrown by handfuls among the multitude. 

Of course many of the coins figured in the plates have not 
passed under M. de Saulcy’s inspection. These are distinguished 
by an asterisk. The rest are described de visu and very minutely, 
both obverse and reverse being given. They have been litho- 
graphed effectively, and the volume claims a place in every numis- 
matic library which aims at completeness. 


K. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Supernatural Religion ; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. In Two Volumes. Fourth Edition, London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1874. 


The writer of this book assumes at the outset that the dogmatic 
structure of ecclesiastical Christianity and “ Divine Revelation” 
are practically equivalent; and his object is therefore, in the first 
place, to examine the foundations upon which these accepted 
doctrines stand, to expose pretensions which he regards as false 
and baseless, and to exhibit Jesus, not as one of three Persons 
in the Trinity, but as the Teacher of the most sublime morality 
which the world has seen. Toward this great end the work now 
published is only a contribution. It is directed against the mira- 
cles which are claimed as proofs of such alleged truths as the 
Incarnation and Atonement. ‘The first Part contains a discussion 
of the philosophical arguments against the miraculous, and pre- _ 
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sents a sketch of the intellectual condition of the era in which 
the Gospel narratives took their rise ; while the second and third 
Parts are devoted to an examination of the date, the authorship 
and character, of the four Gospels themselves.* This investiga- 
tion, however, is only carried out fully in the case of the fourth 
Gospel, the treatment of which occupies the third Part. In 
dealing with the Synoptics, it is regarded as sufficient to ascertain 
the first traces of their appearance in their present form without 
any further search into their mutual relations to each other, or 
any attempt to reproduce in their unadorned simplicity the actual 
facts which they variously report. These problems are perhaps 
reserved for future treatment, but it cannot be said that the 
author’s self-imposed task is completely discharged until he has 
extricated from the accretions of subsequent generations the 
primitive elements of Christian tradition. 

The aids on which the author chiefly relies are found in the 
writings of the modern critical school of Germany. With these 
he possesses an extensive and intimate acquaintance ; his mate- 
rials have been collected with laborious diligence, and in the 
long lists of books which crowd his notes, the prominence given 
to continental names reminds us painfully of the poverty of 
English studies in this field. Of the interest which may be im- 
parted by familiarity with foreign literature, the bibliographical 
account of the controversy about Marcion’s Gospel®II. pp. 81— 
87) affords a favourable specimen, though the same chapter is in 
other respects one of the least satisfactory in the whole book, 
and fails to give the reader any clear insight into the methods 
of the disputants, or the sources on which their judgments de- 
pend. That there are occasional inaccuracies of statement, and 
indications of slovenly scholarship, must be admitted ;t and 


* As the philosophical positions advanced in these volumes are considered in 
another portion of this Review, the following remarks are confined solely to 
their critical results, 

++ Thus, to take one or two instances almost at random, we find (I. 254) 
“that the Father would reveal all things to his Son” as the equivalent of dre 
mavra 6 rarTho pavepoi Tepl Tov viov [abrod] Inood vip Navi}, Ep. of Barnab. 
xii. - On p. 845, Vol. I., we are referred to the 105th chapter of Justin’s Dia- 
logue with Trypho for general quotations not found in our Gospels at all, the 
fact being that the chapter only contains two quotations from the ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
the first of which agrees with a passage in Luke, and the second with a passage 
in Matthew. We are glad to observe that in the last edition (II. 326—328) . 
the author has withdrawn his charge against Tischendorf and Westcott of falsi- 
fication of the text of Irenzus, pointed out in the Znguirer of Noy. 7th, and 
since made notorious by Dr. Lightfoot in the Contemporary Review, and doubt- 
less noticed also by other critics. But he cannot be acquitted of perversity in 
retaining the inaccurate translation upon which his charge was founded ; 
his version still ignores the real issue, viz., the difference between the direct 
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that the writer is sometimes overpowered by the mass of critical 
opinions which he has gathered, and trusts unduly to mere book- 
work, is also not to be denied ; but that he strives to be truthful 
and impartial is everywhere apparent, even through the asperities 
which he is sometimes unable to restrain. The process of direct 
inquiry into the age of the Gospels is accompanied by a running 
commentary on the defence of their authenticity by the late Dr. 
Tischendorf, with which the well-known essay of Dr. Westcott 
on the Canon of the New Testament is associated. On what he 
regards as the unfounded assumptions or the positive misrepre- 
sentations of these writers, the author has small mercy, and it 
must be confessed that his zeal has more than once laid him 
open to something stronger than the “retort courteous ;” but 
his work is always earnest and generally clear, his reasonings are 
direct, though they sometimes appear to us overstrained, and his 
main conclusions it will be found difficult to shake. 

At the commencement of the investigation into the date of 
our first three Gospels, the author lays down the critical prin- 
ciples which are to be his guides. The opening verse of the third 
Synoptic proves that there were many Gospels current in the 
early church which are no longer extant. Of these Gospels some 
few traces remain in the literature of the second and third cen- 
turies, and they suffice to prove that these compositions must 
have borne a close resemblance to each other and to our Synop- 
tics. Putting aside all the specific references to our Gospels by 
name, which do not occur until near the end of the second cen- 
tury, we may divide the quotations contained in the writings of 
the first age into three groups. They may agree with passages 
in our Synoptics word for word; they may possess a general 
correspondence to passages in our Synoptics, but differ in some 
casual or in some characteristic expression; or they may be 
entirely independent, and have no parallels at all. It is quite 
plain that this last class of citations affords no evidence for the 
existence of our Gospels ; they must belong either to tradition 
or to some other records. But neither can the other citations 
_be accepted as positive proof; the variations in language and 
arrangement already cast some doubt on those of the second 
order; and, in the absence of any direct mention of their source, 
how are we to be sure that even those which are in verbal accord- 
ance with our evangelists—and they are by far the least numerous 


and the indirect speech.—The numerous misprints in the notes are doubtless 
due to the haste with which the volumes have been hurried through the press; 
but it is not creditable to the author’s care that the text of the fourth edition 
caer Mignone like the first, to place Hegesippus in the eleventh century . 
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—were not really derived from some analogous works? Where 
such quotations are speedily followed by reports of incidents or 
sayings unlike anything in our Gospels, the presumption is indeed 
strong that they are all derived from the same documents.* 
Armed with these rules, the author traverses the whole of 
early Christian literature, down to the appearance of the four 
Gospels under their present names at the end of the second cen- 
tury, in search of any clear and certain testimony to their use 
and recognition. He criticises almost every important citation 
or group of citations alleged*in their behalf, and comes to the 
conclusion that not a single distinct trace of any one of them, first 
of the Synoptics, and then of the fourth Gospel, is to be found 
during the first century and a half after the death of Jesus.t In 
the course of his review he passes judgment on many questions of 
subordinate interest arising out of the elements among which the 
solution of the main problem has to be sought. The relative ages 
of the three forms of the Ignatian Epistles, and the further doubts 
even as to the authenticity of the earliest, the date and sources 
of the Clementines, the genuineness and integrity of the Epistle 
of Polycarp, and other similar disputed points, are discussed with a 
fulness of information which leaves little to be desired. The writer 
is keenly alive to the prejudices which mar so many of the allu- 
sions to heretical teachers, rendering it difficult to determine the 
nature of the documents to which they appealed, and his treat- 
ment of Ptolemzus and Heracleon is marked by considerable 
care. A brave attempt is made to rescue Marcion from the hands 
of his adversaries, though we are not prepared to accept the con- 
clusion that the Gospel used by Marcion was prior to our third 
Synoptic, and was indeed the oldest, next to the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, of which we have any record. The evidence 
that Tatian employed four Gospels (presumably our four) is in 
like manner weakened by attaching undue weight to the testi- 
mony of Epiphanius ; while the earlier and explicit statement of 
Eusebius, though not passed over in silence, is only mentioned 
to be set aside. Instances of what looks very like special plead- 
ing of this kind are not uncommon throughout the book, evincing 
a determination to accept nothing less than absolute demonstra- 
tion, which is at times carried to an unwarrantable extreme. 
The writer who dismisses as ‘a mere conjecture” (II. 241) the 
innocent suggestion that the missing commencement of the Canon — 


* The soundness of this canon, however, it would be easy to dispute. The 
use of the Old Testament Scriptures by many of the Fathers is quite sufficient 
to invalidate it. All that can be urged in its favour is a probability which is 
by no means overwhelming. 

+ It would’be safer, perhaps, to take his b¢7'th as our point of departure. 
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of Muratori contained the names of Matthew and Mark prior to 
the mention of Luke in the third place and of the Gospel of 
John as the fourth, is indeed hard to please. He states that the 
“ Historical Memoirs” of Hegesippus must have been written, in 
part at least, after the succession of Eleutherus to the Roman 
bishopric (177—193 A.D.), and then enlarges on his silence 
about our canonical Gospels; and as he elsewhere treats this 
negative evidence as a proof that they did not exist, his readers 
are left to infer that the appearance of our Gospels may be post- 
poned even beyond those limits, and they are not informed that 
Irenzeus, whose recognition of them is unequivocal, however 
childish may be the arguments which he calls up in their sup- 
port, flourished about the same time. In discussing the origin 
of particular citations also, the author appears sometimes to lack 
that sympathetic tact which is really indispensable in this branch 
of the inquiry. Thus, for instance, he affirms (II. 305), and 
doubtless rightly, that the passage in Rev. i. 7, “Behold, he 
cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, and they also 
which pierced him,” contains a direct reference to Zech. xii. 10, 
although the context gives us no hint of a quotation. But when 
he finds in the Clementine Homilies* the phrase, ra 4a. rpoBara 
aKxove. THS es povas, he hears in them no echo of the words in 
the fourth Gospel, ra mpdBara Ta end THs povas pov dKover, 
but contents himself (II. 340) with the Jame suggestion that there 
was no more common representation among the Jews of the rela- 
tion between God and his people than that of Shepherd and his 
sheep, and he therefore refers the saying to the Ebionitic source 
to which other quotations in the same work are, in his opinion, 
to be assigned. It is not, however, a question of the relation 
between God and his people. The words are not put into the 
mouth of the Divine Being at all; the speaker is not obscure, 
and is of course no other than Jesus, who is described as dAn@2)s 
ov mpopyrys, and they carry with them a ring which is wholly 
different from that of any known passage, whether in the Synop- 
tics or in the author’s favourite Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the endeavour (I. 240) to identify the 
phrase in the Epistle of Barnabas (chap. iv.), multi vocati, pauct 
electi (which hints, at least, at Matt. xxii. 14+), with nam multe 
creatt sunt, pauci autem salvabuntur, in 4 Ezra vill. 3. These 
sentences are far more widely separated by linguistic differences 
than many other passages which our author peremptorily forbids 
Tischendorf or Westcott to connect with their parallels in our 
evangelists. It is, however, quite true that the passage cannot 


* Clem. Hom. iii, 52. + wodXol yao ior KAyrol, dréyou OF éxAeKTOL. 
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be decisively quoted in favour of our Matthew, as in the absence 
of any specified source it would be equally possible to ascribe it 
to any one of the cycle out of which Matthew arose. Moreover, 
if the citation were established, it would still be of doubtful 
value so long as the composition of the Epistle of Barnabas can 
be brought down to the latter half of the second century. No 
decision can be free from difficulty; but our author’s choice 
appears the most embarrassed with improbabilities. 

In any quest of indications of our Gospels in the second cen- 
tury, the writings of Justin Martyr will naturally receive a large 
share of attention. On the first Apology and the Dialogue with 
Trypho there hang no suspicions of defective authenticity or of 
subsequent interpolation. The date of their production can be 
fixed within very narrow limits, and the general position of their 
author renders his testimony of great importance. The exami- 
nation of these invaluable remains is conducted on the whole 
with great care, and leads to the conclusion that Justin was not 
acquainted with any of our four evangelists, but employed a form 
of the Gospel known as the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
With regard to the fourth Gospel, the case seems to be quite 
plainly made out ; but we eannot think that the demonstration 
with respect to the Synoptics is equally solid. The “ Memoirs” 
to which Justin refers in confirmation of his statements, were 
composed, he tells us, by the apostles and their followers. It 
would be absurd to argue that the term “apostles” covers Mat- 
thew and John, and that by “followers” we are to understand 
Mark and Luke, no more and no less; but, on the other hand, 
the plurality of authorship may not unfairly be interpreted to 
imply plurality of books. That Justin availed himself of another 
Gospel or Gospels besides those now extant, is undeniable ; but 
we see no reason why he is to be limited to only one, nor are there 
any solid grounds for assuming that the “Memoirs” which were 
every Sunday read in the public services of the Church (and 
Justin had a large experience between Ephesus and Rome), could 
not have comprised more than a single book, when we know 
that they contained particulars which our Matthew and Luke 
have separately, but not in common, ‘The account of the birth 
of Jesus given by Justin differs, says our author, in several im- 
portant circumstances from either of the stories of the first and 
third Synoptics. This may be good cause for believing that’ 
Justin drew his information from,some other source; but it 
cannot be urged in favour of his dependence on the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, which appears not to have included any 
narrative of the miraculous conception at all. Moreover, Justin’s 
assertion that the descent of Jesus from David came through 
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Mary, betrays indeed a tradition different from that with which 
we are familiar; nevertheless, it must have been a later and 
not an earlier form, for it could only have arisen when the 
incongruity of representing Jesus as belonging to the house 
of David by Joseph’s side, while Joseph was excluded from 
all share in his birth, had become apparent. Of this incon- 
gruity the third Gospel has preserved a curious trace in the 
insertion of the words “as was supposed” at the 

of its version of the genealogy (Luke iii. 23). So far, then, 
from involving the non-existence of our Synoptics, Justin’s 
account appears to indicate a subsequent stage of the idea em- 
bodied by them, from which it is highly unlikely that they 
receded. Of course no argument in their support can be based 
on grounds so slender as these ; but this seems to us one of the 
cases in which our author's reserve in dealing with the elements 
of which the Gospels are composed might have been judiciously 
laid aside. The quotations made by Justin from the “ Memoirs” 
receive a large share of attention, but we canuot think that they 
are quite fairly treated. The author proposes to examine “all 
Justin’s readings of the Sermon on the Mount,” and for this 
purpose he selects (L 346 sqq.) three chapters from the first 
Apology, most of which have some parallel in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth chapters of our first Gospel, or in the corresponding 
passages of the third. These citations the author regards as 
continuous in Justin’s Gospel, where they formed a sort of whole 
analogous to what we describe as the Sermon on the Mount. 
The result of his inquiry goes to shew that the differences in 
order and language are so great as to render it inconceivable that 
Justin can be quoting from our Gospels. But we cannot think 
that this exactly represents the case. Justin has promised his 
august readers a demonstration of the Christian mystery; but 
before he commences his proof, he thinks it fitting, he avers, to 
mention a few of Christ's own precepts. Upon this he arraysa 
series of the sayings of Jesus, which he intersperses with moral 
reflections of his own, as he ranges, apparently quite haphazard, 
from topic to topic. There appears no ground whatever for 
assuming that these quotations constituted in the “ Memoirs” 
one unbroken whole. Our author omits two passages, in one 
of which Jesus says, “The greatest commandment is, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God,” &c., while the other refers to the 
man who addressed him as “Good Master,” and contains his 
reply. These are obviously inserted in the same inconsequential 
way, with the desire of giving a general idea of the teachings of 
Jesus on all sorts of subjects, moral and religious, and the author 
shews no cause why they should be ignored. The omissions are 
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certainly indicated by stars, but nothing is said of the nature of 
what is omitted, and the reader would never imagine that the 
passages suppressed really dispose of the plea that Justin was 
quoting without interruption a version of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and overthrow the somewhat ostentatious endeavour 
after perfect impartiality. The arguments of Dr. Westcott, 
founded on the looseness which characterizes Justin's citations 
from the books of the Old Testament and from classical writers, 
are contemptuously dismissed as “imaginary” (L 360). Else 
where, “the deplorable carelessness and want of critical judg- 
ment on the part of the Fathers” are adduced with eagerness 
(IL 169); but it cannot be allowed that Justin could have erred 
im the same way. Not even the fact that the philosopher does 
not always quote the same passage from the “ Memoirs” in the 
same words, that he weaves into one long series passages from 
the law and the prophets without the least hint of a change of 
speaker, that he passes in one breath from Joe] to Isaiah, or 
from Isaiah to Numbers or to Jeremiah, will extract an admis- 
sion even of the possibility that Matthew and Luke and other 
analogous works could have been treated in the same way. 
With writers like the author of the Epistle of Barnabas we 
need not, indeed, be so particular. He may be readily pardoned 
for “confusion of memory ” (L 239), and if his quotations do 
not always fit the source from which they seem to have been 
derived, what is easier than to slip in the suggestion (L 247) 
that the text may have since been altered, or the unknown 
phrase have been added from some apocryphal book no longer 
extant? ‘The Clementines and Athenagoras fare in like manner 
at our author's hands Although the quotations which they 
contain differ from each other, from the parallels in our Gos 
from those in Jrstin Martyr, and even, in cases of repetiti 
from themselves, the Gospel according to the Hebrews is always 
pressed upon us as the common orginal of them all This 
urgency and reiteration bring with them their own defeat. The 
evidence which is insufficient to establish satisfactorily the exist- 
ence and recognition of our Gdspels, cannot be regarded as ade- 
quate to prove the exclusive use of any other. 

From this exaggerated stress on particular modes of reasoning, 


the two chapters devoted to the fourth Gospel are generally 


exempt In one case, indeed, that of the passage in the Clemen- 
tines already alluded to, the writer fails to estimate the literary 
probabilities as hichly as they deserve. The fracmenis of Apol- 
Iinaris, preserved in the Paschal Chronicle, may be said in lke 
manner to be somewhat summarily rejected. But these are only 
small matters, on which passing disagreement cannot weaken the 
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force of the author’s main arguments. The external testimony 
to the date of the Gospel is first reviewed with a brevity and 
compactness that are refreshing after the lengthy discussions 
which occupy the second Part; and the conclusion is firmly 
established that for the first century and a half after our era there 
is no certain trace of its existence. The discussion of its general 
character which follows is unfortunately destitute of any sympa- 
thetic appreciation of its leading ideas. The Gospel is regarded 
simply as a dogmatic treatise, of which the conception of a hypo- 
static Trinity is the fundamental principle (II. 350). This view 
possesses the advantage of liberating the author from the re- 
straints of affection, and sets him free to play the outward critic, 
but it certainly disqualifies him as the inward interpreter of the 
greatest work of the Christian gnosis. In haste to shew how 
advanced is the stage of doctrinal development to which it be- 
longs, he boldly translates (John i. 1) Ocds Hv 6 Adyos, “God 
was the Word” (II. 292), and overlooks the fact that if Philo 
and Justin apply the term Ocds without the article to the Logos, 
the writer of the fourth Gospel does just the same. In further 
proof of the subordination of the Logos in Justin, in contradis- 
tinction to the lofty place which it holds in the fourth Gospel, 
he declares that the ascription of the name “ Apostle” to the 
Logos in the former is quite opposed to the spirit of the latter 
(IL 293). Has he then forgotten that the Christ of the fourth 
Gospel continually refers all his power both in speech and deed 
to “Him that sent him”? The Logos is nowhere, it is true, 
designated “ Apostle,” because after the opening verses this ter- 
minology is dropped, and the writer passes from the inner sphere 
of being to exhibit the play of the divine Thought in the words 
and acts of Jesus. But nevertheless Jesus claims for himself 
precisely this very function and relationship : “ As thou has sent 
(améorevAas) me into the world, even so have I also sent (dréo- 
retha) them into the world” (John xvii. 18, ef. ver. 21).—In 
some other respects our author’s account errs by defect rather 
than excess. The reference to the Quartodeciman controversy is 
exceedingly meagre, compared with the profuse learning poured 
out so readily upon other less important subjects, and the spiri- 
tualized forms of Messianic doctrine and eschatology receive no 
notice. But the broad lines of the author's position are so skilfully 
drawn and so well defended, that they will doubtless be found 
in the long run capable of resisting all adverse attack. 

This book has already excited so much attention, and is likely 
to render so high a service to Gospel criticism in this country, 
that we have thought it better to offer some caution on occasional 
failures in its general methods than to spend time in praising the 
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merits which are palpable to all. The destructive work which 
it accomplishes is not final, and only represents a phase through 
which the commonly accepted views of the authenticity of the 
Gospels will have to pass before the materials of which they are 
composed can be appraised at their proper worth. We sincerely 
trust that it will not be long before the same hand undertakes 
the more difficult task of analyzing the various forms of the 
primitive Christian tradition contained in our Synoptics, so as to 
draw from them some trustworthy account of the life of the great 
Teacher. The interest of this problem will not soon die away ; 
in this country it is only just beginning to wake into activity. 
To its solution no individual mind can do more than contribute, 
but they are indeed few who are capable of affording aid of such 
solid and permanent value as the author of “Supernatural Reli- 
gion” evidently has it in his power to bestow. 
J, E. C. 


Some PwHiosorHicAL Books. 


The Address* which the Principal of Manchester New Col- 
lege recently delivered, has no doubt already received the careful 
attention which its importance demands from those of our 
readers who are interested in the present action of scientific 
thought on religious belief. It is an utterance which expresses 
articulately and eloquently ideas which, we have no doubt, pre- 
sented themselves in some vague shape to many minds during 
the hearing or reading of the Belfast Address, but which now, 
thanks to the philosophic genius of Dr. Martineau, pass out of 
the condition of indistinct impressions, and assume the form of 
clear and graceful thoughts linked together in compact reason- 
ings, and marshalled in formidable array against the advancing 
materialism of our time. The main object of the speaker is to 
shew that Dr. Tyndall and his confréres do manifest injustice to 
religious truth when they ignore its firm base in man’s rational, 
volitional and moral nature, and leave it to seek its justification 
in the realm of emotion alone. There are three fundamental 
assumptions which have hitherto supported and vivified the 
teaching of Manchester New College : “ That the Universe which 
includes us and folds us round is the Life-dwelling of an Eternal . 
Mind ; that the World of our abode is the scene of a Moral 
Government incipient but not yet complete ; and that the upper 


* Religion as affected by Modern Materialism : an Address delivered in 
Manchester New College, London, at the Opening of its Kighty-ninth Session. 
By James Martineau, LL.D., Principal, London: Williams and Norgate. 1874. 
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zones of Human Affection, above the clouds of self and passion, 
take us into the sphere of a Divine Communion.”* These intui- 
tive convictions, it is conclusively shewn, are not undermined, 
but, on the contrary, confirmed, by a fair reading of the facts of 
physical and mental science. The very possibility of Science 
indicates the presence of Intelligence in the Cause, “for the 
universe as known, being throughout a system of Thought-rela- 
tions, can subsist only in an eternal Mind that thinks it.”+ 
When Dr. Tyndall expresses his belief that matter carries with 
it the promise and potency of all terrestrial life, it is clear that 
he imports into the meaning of the word “matter” all the 
excellences which successively arise in the course of Evolution. 
“Such extremely clever Matter——matter that is up to everything, 
even to writing Hamlet, and finding out its own evolution, and 
substituting a molecular plébiscite for a divine monarchy of the 
world, may fairly be regarded as a little too modest in its dis- 
claimer of the attributes of Mind” If, again, it be said that 
Forces are self-subsistent, and that they alone adequately account 
for all that exists, Dr. Martineau reminds us that our list of so- 
called forces is merely a convenient scientific classification of 
phenomena, and that, amid all its manifestations, Force, as con- 
ceived by the mind, is ever one and the same. In answer to the 
question, What is this Force, so varied in expression yet identi- 
cal in essence ? we are introduced to the great principle, which 
may be called the foundation-stone of Dr. Martineau’s philo- 
sophy, the laying of which so securely upon the rock of psycho- - 
logical reality will constitute, we think, his distinctive merit in 
the view of the historian of Philosophy, namely, that as it is in 
connection with the exercise of Volition only that the idea of 
Force arises, as the only causality we know is that of living 
Mind, so, in our quest for the ground of phenomena, we are 
brought naturally and inevitably into the presence of a Spiritual 
Energy. Hence it follows that those who assert that we know 
Force, virtually assert at the same time that we are not alto- 
gether ignorant of God. The truth that the Universe is the 
effect of the ever-present energizing of an Eternal Spirit is fur- 
ther strengthened by the presence in human nature of senti- 
ments, such as the feeling of Compassion and the sense of Duty, 
which do not find their explanation in the material universe 
below us, but imply the inspiration of a Supreme Mind above 
us. We do not pretend to have given, even in barest outline, 
the powerful arguments which in this masterly Address converge 
upon the central truth of Theism, and lead to the encouraging 
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conclusion that the present unhappy contrariety between scien- 
tific speculation and religious belief is not chargeable on any 
mutual contradiction among the human faculties themselves, 
but that when the dual functions of Reason are fitly exercised, 
the human mind finds access not only to the truths of Pheno- 
mena, but to the truths of the Spirit likewise. 

We may mention, as a suitable companion to the Address we 
have just noticed, a Lecture* by Dr. Caird to the students of 
the University of Glasgow. The drift of this thoughtful Lecture, 
and its relations with the line of thought developed by Professor 
Martineau, will be made sufficiently clear by the following 
extract : 


“To this tendency to ignore metaphysics, to begin and end with 
material facts, and to supersede thought and a science of thought, the 
general answer is, that those who try to do so are attempting an im- 
possible feat. You cannot build up a world out of experience without 
regard to thought and its laws; for, in the very effort, you tacitly 
presuppose what you are trying to ignore. You cannot reach mind as 
an ultimate product of matter and force; for in so doing you have already 
begun with mind ; the earliest step of the inquiry involves categories 
of mind, and it is in terms of mind that the very problem you are 
investigating can be so much as stated. * * * Whether there be such 
a thing as an absolute world outside of thought, whether there be 
such things as matter and material atoms existing in themselves before 
any mind begins to perceive or think about them, is not to the pur- 
pose. If there be such atoms, at any rate you, before you begin to 
make anything of them, must think them, and you can never by 
thinking about atoms or by thinking about anything prove that there 
is no such thing as thought. Before you reach thought as a last 
result, you would need to eliminate it from the data of the problem 
with which you start ; and that you can never do, any more than you 
can stand on your own shoulders or outstrip your shadow. The fun- 
damental vice, then, of Materialism is, that that out of which mind 
is to be extracted is itself the creation of mind, and already involves 
its existence as an originating power.” + 


Under the ambitious title of “Tux e Tenebris,”+ we have 
what is virtually an attempt to adapt the physiology and philo- 
sophy of Hartley and Priestley to the present state of biological 
and mental science. The only novel feature in the book is a 
curious hypothetical distinction between the soul proper or 
psyche and the mind-cell in which it is supposed to dwell; a 
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theory propounded to harmonize the doctrines of Idealism and 
Realism. In accordance with the views of Berkeley and Mill, 
the writer regards all facts, whether physical or psychical, as 
essentially mental states or mental activities. This Idealism, 
however, while resting on irrefragable logic, does not satisfy 
common sense, and the consequence is, in our author's view, a 
philosophical dead-lock which is tending to universal scepticism. 

“This dead-lock,” we are told, “the hypothesis of the mind-cell, 
by introducing a distinction between the mind and the conscious 
being, relieves, and reconciles the views of the contending parties. 
By representing the perceived objects as outside the psyche, it satis- 
fies the realist ; and by representing both objects and psyche as within 
the mind, it satisfies the idealist ; and, further, by supplying a datum 
for the existence of a psyche, it furnishes a ground for opposition to 
the doctrine of materialism with all its desolating consequences, and 
takes away from psychology the reproach that it is a science without 
a subject.”* 

The soul which is enshrined in the mind-cell is repfesented 
as “an indestructible monad, atom or individual.” For the 
elucidation of the relation in which the mind-cell stands to the 
lower creation on the one hand, and to all mental phenomena > 
on the other, there is an elaborate diagram fronting the title- 
page, to which we must refer the inquisitive reader, in the hope 
that he will be more successful in penetrating to its true meaning 
and worth than we have been. The avenues to the mind-cell are 
in the body: by such avenues, truth, the food which nourishes 
and develops the psyche, enters ; from this food it derives noble- 
ness and goodness ; in such nobleness and goodness its excel- 
lence consists ; death is only the escape of the psyche from the 
material shell which held it, and its course hereafter is influenced 
by the degree of nobleness and goodness which it has then 
attained. In this theory, accordingly, the writer believes that 
he has found a natural basis for that belief in immortality for 
which Dr. Priestley was obliged to have recourse to special reve- 
lation. We cannot but think, however, that in the strenuous _ 
assertion of the doctrine of Necessity which pervades the book, 
and in the denial of any ultimate access to truth save through 
the bodily senses, the belief in a future existence is deprived of 
far more substantial support than our author’s theory of a mind- 
cell will suffice to replace. But while Dr. Priestley’s philosophy 
forms the staple of the reasoning, there is an endeavour to inter- 
weave with this Necessarianism the doctrine that all Cause is 
Will, a doctrine which belongs to a very different system of 
psychology and theology. Hence glaring inconsistencies inevi- 
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tably arise. In one passage, for instance, we read: “ This doc- 
trine of necessity is in accordance with the great law of causation 
which obtains everywhere else in nature, and with the theory 
of a One Great First Cause. It represents the mind as one link, 
and that the most important, in the great chain of causes by 
which all existing things are bound and obliged.”* But later 
on occurs the statement : “In man—both the individual and the 
collective man—we see his Maker. In the individual mind with 
its indwelling psyche we see imaged the Universal Mind and 
Spirit.”t Surely this asserted likeness between the Divine and 
the human spirit fails in an essential point, if God is to be 
regarded as the sole efficient Cause of all phenomena, and the 
human mind and its activities as mere phases of this central 
energy.” If, as we are told, the Great First Cause is the Divine 
Will, what resemblance can there be between this originating 
Will, in which the writer places all causation, and that human 
personality, to which we are repeatedly forbidden to ascribe any 
true causality whatever? No amount of intellectual acumen or 
literary skill (and the book we are noticing is rich in both) will 
avail to dovetail together consistently philosophies so fundamen- 
tally at variance as are those of Dr. Priestley and Dr. Martineau. 

Though this treatise appeared simultaneously with Mr. Mill’s 
posthumous Essays, and is based on the same necessarian dogma 
as the latter work, yet the conclusion arrived at is precisely the 
one which Mr. Mill rejects as manifestly inconsistent and absurd, 
namely, that God is Omnipotent and at the same time perfectly 
Benevolent. For ourselves, we believe that no satisfactory 
answer can be given to Mr. Mill by those who accept his Deter- 
minism. If there is only one truly causative Will in the uni- 
verse, the difficulty of explaining the presence of so much sin 
and suffering in humanity is, at least, vastly magnified. It is 
only when we recognize in the human will a real though depen- 
dent causality, which can partially and for a time interfere with 
the realization of the Divine Ideal, that we understand how it 
is possible that there should be much in this world which God 
neither wills nor approves, but which he suffers to remain, be- 
cause in obliterating it he would sacrifice also that Summum 
Bonum, the education of spirits fitted for moral sympathy with 
Himself. 

The doctrine of Moral Freedom is throughout the book repre- _ 
sented in a form which no rational advocate of it would accept 
as just. It is said to be equivalent to the admission of blind 
chance into creation, and chance involves Atheism. We cannot 
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here do more than protest against this misrepresentation ; and 
we must also protest against that view of guilt and punishment 
recommended by the writer, which makes the former the neces- 
sary consequence of faulty psychical conditions, and the latter 
the “moral hygiene” to which justice benevolently submits the 
unfortunate offender. Whatever be the “testimony of the 
author’s consciousness” on this point, our consciousness assur- 
edly gives a very different verdict. It excites a smile to read 
that “the errroneous view of the action of the human will (ie. 
the belief in Moral Freedom) was left by Christianity untouched. 
It was no scientific revelation.” If by becoming “scientific,” 
Christianity would have introduced among its glad tidings the 
doctrine of sin set forth in this volume, we rejoice that it re- 
mained in its unsophisticated state, for otherwise, we believe, its 
power to elevate and bless mankind would have dwindled down 
to very small dimensions. C. Ba, 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


When a course of lectures has been carefully prepared for a 
particular audience, it is not unnatural that the author should 
seek to gain attention from a wider circle to the fruit of his 
labours by means of the press. It may well be doubted if this 
course is always a wise one, there being so wide a distinction be- 
tween the method and treatment of topics necessary to gain and 
keep the attention of hearers, and those that are desirable if a 
work is to repay thoughtful perusal. In regard to sueh books 
we are generally led to wish that the writers had taken the 
trouble to re-arrange their materials, and had so produced 
volumes which, though smaller than the present ones, might 
have been of more enduring value. This remark applies to the 
greater part of the seven volumes of published lectures which 
we have before us. In the first of them * we have a series that 
were delivered last year under the auspices of the Christian 
Evidence Society, for the purpose of “dealing more particularly 
with some of the points insisted on by the Secularists.” It is 
with regret that we say that not one of them is fitted to produce 
any impression on the mind of an intelligent unbeliever in Chris- 
tianity. The writers manifest a curious inability to understand 
the position of those they seek to convert, or to perceive that 
the points they take for granted are exactly those as to which 
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proof is asked for by the class they address. Thus they quote 
from the Gospels as though they had never heard of any one 
doubting the authenticity and verbal exactness of these narra- 
tives. The Rey. T. R. Birks makes the weight of his argument 
depend on the assertion that we have the testimony of four 
independent witnesses, altogether ignoring the peculiar relations 
of the three Synoptics. Were it not for the melancholy blind- 
ness displayed as to the real wants of the age, it would raise a 
smile when we find a Cambridge Professor founding the follow- 
ing comment on the fact that we read in Matthew, “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ?” and in Luke, “ Are not five spar- 
rows sold for two farthings?” “How strangely does the general 
truth, the care of Divine Providence even over events the most 
minute and seemingly insignificant, receive a fresh illustration 
when our Lord can notice even so slight a change in the usual 
price, at one time or another, at one place or another, of the 
sparrows themselves”!* In the seventh lecture it is through- 
out taken for granted that the prophecies of the Old Testament 
refer to Christ. The last lecture, that on J. S. Mill, is the only 
one in which the writer escapes from the technicalities of scrip- 
tural theology, and has some words to say that may reach the 
common wants and feelings of human nature. 

Even less satisfactory is “Disputed Questions of Belief,’ + 
four lectures on Christian evidences, which seem intended for 
the use of Christians, rather than for those who are without. 
The authors of the first two avail themselves of the fact that 
each has to defend only a portion of the doctrinal system they 
uphold, the one taking for granted the doctrine of the atonement 
in proof of the Deity of Christ, and the second assuming the 
Deity of Christ in order to prove the atonement. Both deal 
largely in detached scriptural quotation, citing texts without any 
regard to their connection. The other lectures are of a higher 
order; but their arguments are not likely to be valued, except by 
persons who already agree with their conclusions. How can the 
scientific question of Evolution be properly treated by a reasoner 
who starts with accepting as strictly true the narrative of crea- 
_ tion in the Book of Genesis, and speaks of it as “an account of 
_ the Creator’s procedure avowedly emanating from himself’? 
The thought and reading which the fourth lecture manifests are 
of little avail to one who comes to oe subject with such a fore- 
gone conclusion. 
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“ Tsrael’s Iron Age” * contains a series of interesting sketches 
of personages in the Book of Judges, a book to which Dr. Dods 
seems to attribute a high degree of historical credibility and 
accuracy. The lessons deduced for the edification of modern 
Christians are appropriate and not forced ; the literary style and 
execution are exceptionally good. 

Mr. Hopps, in his preface, tells us his little bookt is written 
for the young and for teachers of the young. The latter class of 
persons may find it a useful help in their efforts to convey reli- 
gious ideas and impressions, if they use each of its sections as a 
text to be explained and enlarged on. For other purposes the 
treatment of the important topics dealt with is too brief for com- 
pleteness. In regard to questions of controversy (e.g. the nature 
of Christ), this brevity forbids justice being done to the argu- 
ments on either side. 

Mr. Orby Shipley’s “Theory about Sin” t is a specimen of that 
systematic and elaborate ethical nosology which characterizes the 
Roman Catholic Church and its imitators. Being bound to the 
artificial list of seven deadly sins by ecclesiastical prescription, 
he manages with considerable ingenuity to trace each of them to 
improper treatment of the feeling of love. Thus “love distorted” 
produces pride, envy and anger; “love deficient,’ sloth; and 
“love excessive,’ avarice, gluttony and lust. To describe the 
mere animal instincts—such as the desire of food which may be- 
come gluttony—by the word “love,” seems a simple misuse of 
language. So, again, the axioms, that “love is the motive power 
of all human actions,” and “self is the origin of all human sins,” 
seem inconsistent with anything that can be called moral phi- 
losophy. Not less does the supposition that the sins called 
“deadly” are fitted to be placed in a class by themselves, as if 
envy, sloth and gluttony were all equally bad, and all infinitely 
worse than the sins not contained in the list, call up a protest 
from the experience of every one’s conscience. Pride and envy 
are habitual feelings, while anger is a temporary yielding to ex- 
cited passion ; sloth is the absence of activity, and gluttony is 
not a feeling but a series of actions; yet all of these are classed 
together, to the exclusion of all reference to motives or principles 
of action. But it would occupy far too much space to allude 
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even to the difficulties involved in this “theory of sin.” The 
volume contains some useful practical hints and exhortations ; 
but the style, with its constant quotations of legends and appeal 
to the writings of saints, is likely to repel the ordinary reader. 

The Rey. Samuel Cox is widely known for his popular exposi- 
tions of Scripture. The present volume* is intended as a successor 
to his “ Expositor’s Note-book :” it consists in part of reprints 
from various magazines, and many passages sound as if they had 
been in the first instance intended for pulpit use. Some of the 
“ seriptures” commented on scarcely come within the description 
in the title-page, of “obscure or misunderstood ”—for instance, 
the 23rd Psalm. The whole is marked by moderation of tone, 
breadth of sympathy, and closeness of practical application. 

“The Image of Christ,” t like all the works of Dr. Van Oosterzee, 
is laborious, systematic and voluminous. It differs from other 
books of somewhat similar title, in dwelling more on the person 
and sacrificial work of Christ than on his character ; the author’s 
favourite designation of Christ is “the God-man,” but he does 
not appear to us successful in his endeavour to expound the mys- 
teries of the incarnation and the two natures. Throughout the 
volume the theology is entirely orthodox, but with a pleasant 
flavour of liberal feeling and sympathy, accompanied by the same 
conscientious scholarship which is manifested in the fact that 
the motto at the commencement, from 1 Tim. iii. 16, is given in 
the correct reading. This might serve as a rebuke to the author 
of one of the lectures above noticed, where the passage is quoted 
as “God manifest in the flesh.” 

“The Paraclete”} sets out with the assertion that “ everywhere 
in the Bible the Holy Ghost is described as a person, and never 
as a mere influence.” In the first part, we find claims put forth 
for the Scriptures, and especially for the biographies of Christ, 
that they have the character of inspired and authoritative reve- 
lation from God, and chapters on Regeneration, the Day of Pen- 
tecost, Miracles, &c. In the second part, the writer turns to that 
favourite subject with theologians at the present day, the errors 
of Huxley, Tyndall and Mill. But neither in the affirmative nor 
in the controversial portion of the work are there displayed the 
novelty of thought and ability of statement which might be looked 
for in a volume of such pretensions. 


* Biblical Expositions ; or Brief Essays on Obscure or Misread Scriptures. 
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Why the book on the Nature of Man* should be written in its 
present peculiar form is a question only less difficult to answer 
than the question why it should have been written at all. What 
the author’s theory is, we are fairly puzzled to decide. He speaks _ 
of the triune nature of man, which seems to consist of ‘ love,” 
“reason” and “body.” The notes frequently occupy half the 
pages, and there are notes on notes, parentheses, passages in 
brackets, and a general confusion which makes it doubtful whether 
the whole is the work of one writer or more. That the author 
may speak for himself, we quote his own words, which he says 
“ poetically exemplify ” his doctrine, adding, “the author throws 
the whole burden of his philosophy upon the sound distinction 
expressed in these verses:” 


“For, God is Love ; emotion of all things; 

Joy ‘of the morning ; song of folding eve; 

Breath of the angel ; ; and the mother’s kiss. 

Spirit is reason ; man’s intelligence ; 

Knowledge of all things ; wonder of his being ; 

King o’er the creature; and the law of truth. 

Body is Christ; the perfectness of man ; 

Glory of inward and of outward life ; 

Type of the future; unity of all: 

The Three in One made visible on earth.” + 

A number of letters, some of them designed in the first instance 
for the correspondence column of a magazine, do not afford the 
best vehicle for the discussion of theological doctrine. But the 
volume on the Atonement{ contains matter that will interest 
those who desire to see the subject argued out on the ground of 
appeal to Scripture. The opponent of orthodoxy labours hard to 
induce his correspondents to define clearly and argue logically, 
but is frequently met by well-meant but rather irritating invita- 
tions to confess himself a sinner, and to share the personal com- 
fort they feel in dependence on the merits of the Saviour. His 
own reasoning is forcible and to the point, and prompts the wish 
that he had offered his arguments in an independent form, without 
the encumbrance of a correspondence, 
Mr. Rouse’s essay on the Humanity of Christ § is interesting 
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in itself, and even more so for the evidence which it affords of a 
free spirit and independent thought. The dedication is addressed 
to the President of the Wesleyan Conference, and reminds him 
how a publication of Mr. Rouse’s, entitled “ Man Contemplated,” 
was pronounced heretical by the Conference some eleven years 
ago, which led to the writer’s leaving the body among whom he 
had laboured for a quarter of a century. In a bold and powerful 
expostulation, he points out the tendency of the Wesleyan system 
to repress freedom of thought, prevent theological progress, and 
foster immorality, by inducing those who do think to conceal 
their real opinions. We commend these remarks to the candid 
consideration of thoughtful Wesleyans ; they must seek in some 
way to alter their position, if they desire to escape the spiritual 
deadness and denominational decay with which this writer de- 
clares they are menaced. The particular orthodox doctrine re- 
' jected by Mr. Rouse is that of the universal inborn corruption of 
the human race. He argues that, since it is generally believed 
by Wesleyans that certain Christians in a state of salvation are 
pure from sin, it follows that they cannot transmit to their chil- 
dren a sinfulness that in their case does not exist, and the off- 
spring of such children are therefore born in purity. Again, 
turning to the character of Christ and viewing it exclusively on 
its human side, he regards it as sinless, and thence concludes that 
a similar sinlessness is possible to other human beings. His 
conclusions will command assent from some who cannot attach 
weight to all the arguments by which he supports them. 

Those who have valued, as we have done, Mr. Baldwin Brown’s 
former works, take up a new book by him with expectations 
raised somewhat high, and in the present instance they have not 
been altogether fulfilled.* Though thoughtful and polished, and 
containing some passages of great power and others of picturesque 
beauty, it has less vigour and freshness than other volumes from 
his pen. Consisting of a number of sermons, it necessarily dis- 
plays a want of close connectedness between the several parts, to 
which indeed the author pleads guilty in his preface, and is 

another illustration of the fact that compositions that are most 
excellent for pulpit use are not necessarily equally fit for the 
press. The abundance and length of the scriptural quotations 
sometimes overshadow clearness of thought and expression. The 
want of the latter is especially marked in some of the allusions 
to the character and value of the Bible. Had the materials been 
re-cast, so as to present the leading ideas with less encumbrance 
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of pulpit verbiage, we should have had a smaller volume, but 
probably a more interesting and more useful one. 

Mr. Lupton* has performed the same good office for Dean 
Colet’s Lectures on Corinthians which he formerly did for those 
on Romans, and his introduction and translation are as successful 
here as they were in the earlier volume.t The editor’s part is in 
some respects even more interesting than the text it is intended 
to illustrate ; but thanks are due to him for bringing to notice 
so remarkable a monument of the learning, sound sense and 
practical acuteness of the fifteenth century. The English reader 
is, by the excellent translation, put almost on a level with those 
who can study the original. The editor hopes to complete the 
task he has undertaken, by including in one other volume all the 
works of Colet on theological subjects that remain unpublished. 

There are some books concerning which it is presumptuous for 
one to speak who has not made their subject his special study. 
Such a book is M. de Bunsen’s ‘Chronology of the Bible,” t 
comprehending as it does such an accumulation of scholarship, - 
and departing in its conclusions so widely from commonly re- 
ceived dates, that it would need a long article and a series of 
patient researches fitly to deal with it. We must be content with 
quoting some detached sentences from the preface by Mr. Sayce, 
to indicate generally the contents. 


“The author begins with an original theory ... that the Shemites 
were a compound of Japhethites and Hamites...that what in 
Genesis is called the birth of Shem refers to the capture of Babylon 
by the Medes, 2458 B.C. Other reasons are assigned for regarding 
this year as the starting-point of Hebrew chronology. ... The unhis- 
torical character of the 1656 years between the Creation and the 
Deluge seems placed beyond all dispute, and if fhe period of 592 
years from the Exodus to the building of the Temple can really be 
proved, St. Paul and Josephus must have derived their information 
upon this point from some unpublished source. Here then we are 
referred to the hidden wisdom, the verbal tradition of the initiated, 
which has already formed the subject of a special investigation by 
M. de Bunsen, and is the real centre of his present researches. These 
researches, however, find what may be called their concrete expression 
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in a scheme of Hebrew chronology which can be verified by a com- 
parison with the annals of Assyria and Babylonia. ... Entirely new 
theories are put forward in regard to the age of Ezra and the feast of 
Purim... Reasons are given for regarding Jesus as in his forty-ninth 
year when he died.”* 


These hints as to the subject-matter of the book will be enough 
to secure the study of it by all who feel an interest in such re- 
searches. 

Mr. Dale has expanded a lecture into a little volume,t which 
is well-timed at the present moment. The characteristic prin- 
ciples of Protestantism are described as “the right of private 
judgment, the authority of Holy Scripture, and the doctrine of 
justification by faith.” Hach of these, however, has a meaning 
put upon it somewhat different from that it is generally sup- 
posed to bear. ‘The first is described as “the right to listen to 
God when God speaks to us, and the right to receive that direct 
teaching of the Spirit of God which is one of the noblest pre- 
rogatives that Christ confers upon all who believe in him.” The 
‘second is not an external authority, but depends on the subject- 
matter and its power to call up a response from the soul. The 
third means “the direct access of the soul to God and the direct 
access of God to the soul.” Mr. Dale shews clearly how these 
principles have an intimate connection, and utters some impor- 
tant truths in relation to priestcraft and spiritual tyranny. There 
are passages in which we might have expected greater exactness 
of statement ; as where he speaks of “four biographers of 
Christ,” and says “the New Testament begins with the life of 
Christ four times repeated.” He must know that in one sense 
there are less than four, and in another sense many more than 
four, biographies of Jesus in the Gospels. 

“ An Unsectarian Catechism” t aims at giving religious and 
moral instruction on the basis of a theology that discards super- 
“naturalism, denies all miracles except spiritual ones, and speaks 
of Jesus as “the sage of Nazareth,’ while inculcating reverence 
for him as a spiritual leader. We learn from the preface, signed 
Heribert Rau, that the original was intended for the use of the 
“Church of the Future;” but a passage on pp. 88 and 89 shews 
that the religious communities founded in Germany by Ronge, 
and inereased by reformers from the Evangelical Church, are 
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regarded as the present representatives of that “Church of the 
Future.” The Catechism is, on the whole, well done, though 
there are some inconsistencies ; thus while we are told that the 
Gospels were written long after the death of Jesus, and are 
founded on tradition, the Acts is nevertheless unhesitatingly de- 
clared to be written by “ Luke, the physician, the fellow-traveller 
of Paul.” 

It is fortunate for the prevalence of Toleration that the prin- 
ciple does not depend on the advocacy of the Honourable Mr. 
Canning,* or it would have little power in the world. If the 
essay is a college exercise, or an unsuccessful “ prize essay,” its 
existence may be accounted for; but the motive for its publica- 
tion is a mystery, for we can find in it neither original thoughts 
nor powerful expression of old thoughts. From beginning to 
end it is a mild rechauffé of established commonplaces. It is ~ 
amusing to find prefixed a lst of “authorities referred to,” 
which includes the novels of Scott, Thackeray and Dickens. It 
is a great pity that the little volume was not reserved for private 
circulation, instead of the public being insulted by the invitation 
to read such a puerile production. 


J. W. 


Eduard Zeller’s Life of Strausst is a biographical monograph 
of singular interest, notwithstanding that it is presented to the 
English reader in the disguise of a translation, which, though 
“authorized,” is none the less indifferent. The pity that it 
should be so is the greater, that this little book is a really intel- 
ligent and life-like sketch of the man whose career it relates; a 
literary performance at once more difficult than, and much to be 
preferred to, the diffuse and indistinct “Lives and Correspon- 
dences” which issue so freely from the English press. In one 
case (we have not the original by us to compare with the version) 
the translator appears to have rendered aktien by actions!{ He 
quotes more than once a Vienna newspaper by the name of the 
Neuen Freien Presse, apparently ignorant that this form of the 
words is not the nominative case. Strauss’s Glaubenslehre is in 
one place called his “ Doctrinal Theology,” in others his ‘ Doc- 
trine of Faith,” which to a theological ear would mean another 
and a quite different thing. On the whole, the book reads tole- 
tably well in its English dress, though the meaning of some 
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sentences is far from clear ; but such mistakes as those which we 
have just cited create a feeling of uncertainty in the reader which 
is the reverse of comfortable. 

We cannot here pretend to tell the story of Strauss’s life. 
Whoever wishes to know its chief incidents and ruling motives 
will find the story well and sympathetically told in this little 
book. Professor Zeller was at a very early period of his own 
life a pupil of Strauss, and ever after preserved an aflectionate 
respect for the character of a master with whose intellectual 
conclusions he did not altogether agree. It is curious to note 
in these pages how Strauss tried, as it were, to tear himself away 
from the theological studies which procured him so much unpopu- 
larity and threw so many obstacles in his path ; yet how, after 
many years of devotion to purely literary pursuits, the old fasci- 
nation conquered him, and his last, no less than his first word, 
was on the insoluble difficulties of belief. Professor Zeller, 
guided perhaps by a friendly instinct, has hardly made enough 
of Strauss’s anti-democratic tendencies and political alienation 
from the men whom his theological opinions would otherwise 
have made his natural allies. With all that is said of his lite- 
rary skill we cordially agree. Next to the prose of Goethe and 
_ Heine, we know none so pleasant to read as his. After the 
formless diction of men whose learning and acuteness have given 
them a European reputation, the clearly-cut and well-balanced 
style of the great heretic is a real refreshment of mind. His 
biographical works on Merklin, Frischlin, Ulrich vy. Hutten and 
Voltaire, are not enough known in this country, although they are 
well worth reading by those who have little interest in their 
author’s theological speculations. 

Few people out of Manchester, unless indeed they belong to 
the Swedenborgian sect, will know who Mr. Clowes was, or why 
his life should be written.* But some will remember him as for 
sixty-two years the Rector of St. John’s Church in that city ; 
others, again, as a clergyman who was a Swedenborgian leader, 
although retaining his place in the Church of England ; while 
others, again, readers of De Quincey, will recollect that that way- 
ward: Manchester schoolboy described him as “holy, apostolic ; 
the most saint-like of human beings I have known through life.” 
He was born at Manchester in 1743, the descendant of an old 
and respectable Lancashire family ; studied at Trinity College, © 
Cambridge, where he graduated as eighth Wrangler in. 1766, 
and afterwards was Fellow of his College. In 1769 he became 
rector of the then new church of St. John, in Manchester, a 
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preferment which he held till his death in his eighty-eighth 
year. Not very long after his entrance upon his clerical duties, 
he began a course of mystical reading, which ended, not without 
due accompaniment of vision, in his becoming acquainted with 
Swedenborg’s works, and embracing the doctrines of the seer. 
He made no secret of his new opinions, and before long, at the 
instance of some of his clerical neighbours, was cited before the 
Bishop of Chester to answer for them. This was Dr. Porteous, 
afterwards Bishop of London, a prelate who in his day had done 
something to promote that revision of the Liturgy and Articles 
which is still needed and still wnperformed. He behaved with 
great kindness and liberality to Mr. Clowes, in whom he seems 
to have recognized an exemplary, if somewhat eccentric clergy- 
man ; and after a few verbal explanations, in which he shewed 
himself very easily satisfied, sent him back to his benefice. 

From this time forth Mr. Clowes gradually assumed almost 
the position of a Swedenborgian apostle in England. He not 
only preached the new doctrines in his own church and every- 
where else that he could, but gave his time and money to the 
translation and publication of Swedenborg’s works. The book 
under review contains many curious particulars of the way in 
which, in laxer days than these, he was able to unite this pecu- 
liar activity with the position and duties of a clergyman of the 
Church of England, a communion which he never for an instant 
dreamed of leaving, but which he desired to leaven with the 
new thought. For many years he took part in a social meeting 
of chosen Swedenborgians, which was held annually, first at 
Hawkestone, in Shropshire, and afterwards at Warwick, the 
members of which remained together for a week discussing a 
subject previously appointed for the purpose. The respecta- 
bility of his position as a beneficed clergyman, the beauty of his 
character, and perhaps, in some degree, his easy circumstances, 
gave him an influence which is certainly not to be accounted for 
by his intellectual ability. His letters in this volume are full of 
the intensely prosaic mysticism which characterized the Swedish 
seer; and, while not without interest as theological curiosities, 
are in every other respect very dull reading, But Mr. Clowes 
was in every way a thoroughly good man, and this volume is 
not without value as the sketch of a career which, in the pre- 
sent relations between the Church of England’ and Swedenborg- 
ianism, would be hardly possible. 

Mr. Hemans’ “ Historic and Monumental Rome”* resembles 
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both in treatment and in external appearance his excellent works 
on the History of Christianity and Art in Italy, of which we 
have before spoken in terms of high commendation. ‘The differ- 
ence is, that in the present volume the principle of arrangement 
is local, not chronological,—a difference which, it need not be 
pointed out, gives it much greater adaptation to the purposes of 
a hand-book. The work is indeed an enlarged and almost re- 
written edition of a book on Rome published in 1865. After 
three chapters of the historical kind, in which is sketched the 
local history of Rome from the earliest to the present time—a 
matter of necessity in the case of a city which has undergone so 
many transformations from so great a variety of causes—Mr. 
Hemans takes up in succession the separate quarters, the Pala- 
tine, the Capitol, the Forum ; and in the later chapters of his 
book treats such subjects as “ Thermee, Circuses and Aqueducts,” 
“Triumphal Arches and Memorial Columns,” and the like. It 
is difficult to say whether this or the purely topographical method 
is the best ; readers will decide differently according as they want 
a mere guide-book to objects of interest in Rome, or an intelligent 
introduction to its antiquities. Mr. Hemans has at all events 
produced a work of great interest to the student, and one which 
will hereafter be almost indispensable to the Roman tourist who 
is desirous of knowing something of the past history of the ruins 
which he inspects. Nor can anything give a more vivid impres- 
sion of the archeological and esthetic wealth of this most won- 
derful of all cities, than the reflection that Mr. Hemans’ book, 
full and minute as it is, only claims to deal with a small part of 
the objects of interest which it offers to the visitor, and leaves 
‘the whole domain of plastic and pictorial art to be dealt with by 
other hands. While we cordially recommend Mr. Hemans’ book 
as both a needful and an agreeable companion to whoever would 
understand Rome, we cannot help feeling that it is some draw- 
back to its usefulness to have been published at a time when the 
enthusiasm of excavations is in full force. At the present time, 
every day helps to make a book of this kind imperfect : it is, for 
instance, no fault of Mr. Hemans, but the happy fortune of the 
diggers, that the remarkable discoveries below the old level of 
the Colosseum should have been made since its publication. We 
can only express a hope that the sale of Mr. Hemans’ book and 
the progress of discovery may combine to render a new edition © 
soon necessary. 

Two more volumes of the excellent translation of Meyer's in- 
valuable Commentary * have been issued by Messrs, Clark, of Edin- 
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burgh ; namely, the second volume on the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the first on the Gospel of St. John. We again call-the 
attention of students of theology to this work. The paper and 
print are excellent, and the price remarkably moderate. As to 
the reputation of the original nothing need be said, and there is 
every guarantee for the carefulness of the translation. 

The “Curate of Shyre”* is a young gentleman, Austen by 
name, who goes down as curate to a stupid country town, with 
a sleepy population and a very high and dry rector ; and who in 
the course of three years restores the church, rebuilds the schools, 
sets all manner of benevolent work on foot, and transforms the 
whole aspect of the place. The oddity of the matter is that he 
is not, as our readers will expect from this statement, a very 
Ritualistic youth, with an intense belief in fine vestments and 
hearty services, but, on the contrary, rather Broad, and falls 
into the hands of a scientific surgeon, who, in a way which we 
do not pretend wholly to understand, manages to accept all the 
results of modern physics without losing the bloom of an excel- 
lent Churchmanship. Between him and the hero is a good 
deal of interesting discussion—or rather the surgeon dissertates 
and the curate listens; while the silent reader often longs— 
as hearers are said to do in church and chapel—for the chance 
of exposing a palpable fallacy or of asking a pertinent ques- 
tion. The general tendency of the book would be to make 
us believe that social reform is a very easy thing if only it were 
set about properly. But then few people are so lucky as Mr. 
Austen. His rector, with faint remonstrance, lets him do as he 
likes. He has only to hold up his finger and his church is 
straightway restored. He expresses his wish for female aid, and 
the ideal mission woman at once rushes to his side. Just when 
he wants new schools, somebody dies and leaves money to build 
them. An impenitent tanner, who owns some wretched cottage 
property, is made to see by the lawyer (who is-Austen’s left hand, 
as the surgeon is his right) that model lodging-houses on the spot 
will pay better, and plunges into the speculation with more than 
the zeal of a Peabody. We are afraid that things do not turn 
out so aptly in actual life. At least we have ourselves made one 
or two experiments in- social reform without finding Providence 
so decisively on our side. A few difficulties in Mr. Austen’s way 
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would have given more probability to the story. Still we can 
recommend the book as thoughtful and interesting, and it has 
the great advantage, for a story, of being toldin a single not bulky 
volume. 

“The Orphans of Malvern, and other Tales,”* is a collection 
of stories for children, which appeared partly in a small volume, 
partly in the Sunday-School Penny Magazine, many years ago. 
They are now collected and issued in a separate volume for the 
delight of another generation. We have not ourselves read, and 
therefore shall not attempt to review them; but we have sub- 
mitted them to a jury of children of the right age, and their 
verdict is in the highest degree favourable. No better book 
could possibly be bought for a Christmas present. 

Dr. Vance Smith’s little book on “The Spirit and the Word 
of Christ” + is an attempt, suggested by a friend, to draw out a 
popular account of the ministry of Jesus, carefully distinguish- 
ing the local and transitory from the essential, and especially 
separating the genuine contents of Gospel traditions from the 
accretions and interpretations of later times. The result is a 
book of some 150 pages, which contains much valuable informa- 
tion, conveyed in a simple and pleasant shape, and might very 
usefully be put into the hands of persons who, without much 
acquaintance with the pressure of philosophical or critical diffi- 
culties, were beginning to think for themselves. 

A small collection of “Hymns of Experience and Hope” 
has been published, for use in public worship. They have been 
chosen, on the whole, with excellent taste and spiritual discern- 
ment; but, if the collection is intended to stand by itself as the 
sole manual of sacred song for the congregation, we think that 
it is too limited in its scope, containing, as it does, only one 
hundred and eleven hymns, and those almost exclusively of the 
modern school: If it should be used as a supplement to any 
collection of earlier date, it might prove of much value and in- 
terest ; for it includes selections from Miss Waring, Lynch, 
Bonar, Gill, Faber and Newman, among English writers; and 
some of the best hymns from American sources. They all 
breathe the spirit of a high, earnest and devout faith and hope. 
A few hymns have been admitted which are hardly up to the 
mark as regards their literary merits ; and there are some (such 
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as the passages from Mr. Sutton’s “ Rose’s Diary”) which do not 
seem to us to be suited for congregational singing. ‘The little 
book includes a few chants, and three Services—of Praise, of 
Benediction and of Duty—taken from Mr. Voysey’s Prayer 
Book. 

E. 


THE 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


No. XLIX.—Aprin, 1875. 


I.—CALVINISM. 


In an address delivered at St. Andrew’s some few years 
ago, Mr. Froude astonished his admirers by undertaking 
what looked very like a defence of Calvinism, remarking 
that “wherever it established itself, the first symptom of 
its operation was to obliterate the distinction between sins 
and crimes”—Mr. Froude apparently regarded that as an 
advantage—“and to make the moral law the rule of life 
for States as well as persons.” .... “It was able,” he con- 
tinues, “to inspire and sustain the bravest efforts ever made 
by man to break the yoke of unjust authority.” Selecting 
as the essential feature of Calvinism the belief in a fixed 
and immutable order pervading the world, and in a retri- 
butive Justice tracking the footsteps of sin even amid its 
greatest apparent triumphs—defining it, in fact, to quote 
again his own words, as “the conviction that there is in all 
human things a real order and purpose, notwithstanding 
the chaos in which at times they seem to be involved,” 
Mr. Froude illustrated his position—to the still farther as- 
tonishment, probably, of many of his hearers—by identifying 
Calvinism with Judaism, Stoicism, primitive Christianity 
(in its Pauline form?) Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, 
all of which he noticed at some length, while he accorded . 
a scarcely more prominent place to the theology of the 
Reformation, and only touched lightly on the character and 
work of the Genevan Reformer himself. 

It is not my intention to dispute this position. There is 
undoubtedly a considerable amount of truth in it. Calvin- 
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ism, whether in the narrower sense of the system of divinity 
elaborated by John Calvin and still professed by large 
bodies of Christians, or in the broader meaning which Mr, 
Froude endeavours to import into the word, has been a 
great power in human affairs, and has exercised a large 
influence over human character. It may be necessary, on 
fitting occasion, to expose and denounce what may be 
thought to be the errors of the system—its debasing views 
of man’s nature, which it represents as utterly corrupt and 
vile, its fearful caricature (as many would call it) of the 
Divine Power and Love—but it is a wiser, nobler, and in 
these days perhaps more useful task, to endeavour to wnder- 
stand it; and if, by tracing it to its ultimate sources in 
human thought, and helping us to look at it impartially 
on every side in its living relations to thought and life, 
Mr. Froude has put us in a position to do it more justice 
than before, and to do more justice to the great men whose 
lives it inspired, he has rendered a service for which we 
have much reason to be thankful. If, however, I were quite 
satisfied with his statements, it would be unnecessary for 
me to attempt to say anything in way of modification or 
correction. It is in the hope of presenting a less one-sided 
view of the matter that the following pages are written. 
The theological system now known as Calvinism was 
certainly no invention of the man Calvin. So far, unques- 
tionably, Mr. Froude is right. It was no product of any indi- 
vidual mind, and as far as it has its root—as to some extent 
it has—in the reality of things, and in the very laws them- 
selves of human thought, it may properly be compared with 
the other systems with which Mr, Froude somewhat too 
completely identifies it. Predestination is the doctrine 
which gives to Calvinism its distinctive character—pre- 
destination, with its related doctrines of election and repro- 
bation. _ It is a doctrine the denial of which logic tries in 
vain to reconcile with absolute foreknowledge and infinite 
power, the affirmation of which it tries equally in vain to 
reconcile with God’s love and with human responsibility. 
That man is free to choose between the evil and the good, 
is an assumption which at first sight appears indispensable 
to morality. If otherwise, why, it may be asked, should we 
be punished for doing the wrong which we cannot avoid, 
or rewarded for pursuing the right to which we are com- 
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pelled? Why does our conscience prick us for sins which 
spring not from our own will, or what meaning is there in 
the satisfaction we feel on account of good deeds which 
were really performed not by us but for us? Besides, if 
good and evil conduct is to be followed by pleasant or un- 
pleasant consequences, it seems only just that every one 
should have his chance. Yes; but on the other hand it 
may be urged that the object of punishment is just to in- 
fluence conduct, that its infliction assumes a fixed relation- 
ship between acts and their motives, and that the same 
power which pre-determines actions pre-determines their 
consequences also. Every act, in short, is determined by 
its motives; but the motives are themselves equally de- 
pendent on preceding conditions; and in following up the 
links in the long chain of cause and consequence, it is im- 
possible to find a resting-place short of the very constitution 
of things, in a blind impersonal Fate, or else in the unalter- 
able decrees of an almighty Sovereign who does all things 
according to the counsels of his own will. The first of these 
alternatives was that of Stoicism, as it is also of modern 
philosophical Necessarianism. Calvin, drawing his prin- 
ciples from the Bible, was unavoidably compelled to choose 
the other, and accordingly, repudiating the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, he maintained that “by God’s providence, not 
heaven and earth and inanimate creatures only, but also 
the counsels and wills of men, are so governed as to move 
exactly in the course which He has destined.”* But this, 
which Calvin claims as the greatest merit of his doctrine, 
is obviously that which, taken in connection with the rest 
of his system, makes it for us most repulsive. The exist- 
ence of an inevitable order which man does nothing to 
create, which it is impossible for him to resist, and of which 
his own life is a part, may be a cheerless, a dreary, a hope- 
less, a materialistic doctrine ; such at least are the epithets 
which theologians are fond of showering on it whenever it 
crosses their path ; but it becomes horrible only when the 
decree which sentences some men to misery is extended in 
its consequences through eternity, and is put into the hands 
of a Being who might have willed it otherwise had He 
pleased. Better a thousand times, the heart. unperverted 
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by theology will surely say, a blind Fate, which dooms us 
for a short season to a misery, never without its compensa- 
tions, and then dissolves for ever the bonds of being, than 
the awful Deity who, for no sin that we have committed, 
but for His own glory, knowingly condemns us to an eternity 
of woe! 

The best apology for Calvinism is that which is also its 
best explanation, and is to be found in the fact to which 
I have already referred, that it was the product of no in- 
dividual mind, nor even of any single epoch. No man ever 
sat quietly down in his study, and “from the depths of his 
inner consciousness brought forth this terrible system, which 
for the great majority of men seemed to make existence an 


, unmitigated curse. It was evolved slowly from premisses 
_ which seemed to be unimpeachable. It was gradually built 


up on a groundwork of what appeared to be solid fact. It 
had its origin more particularly in that idea which pervades 
the Bible from end to end, of there being an elect people, a 


_ people chosen out from the great mass of mankind as the 


special recipients of God’s grace. It is perfectly vain to 
deny that some of the most characteristic features of Cal- 
vinism are conspicuous in the writings of Paul. Election 


_ —reprobation—depending not at all on the acts of men, 


but solely on God’s sovereign will, are as plainly taught in 
the Epistle to the Romans as in the Institutes of the Chris- 


| tian Religion. The teachings of Paul, however, were not very 


systematic. He was ignorant of some of the doctrines 
which the Reformers of the sixteenth century considered 
of great importance. The Church for a considerable time 
afterwards was chiefly occupied with other questions. The 
system reached something like its completion in the hand 
of Augustine, and the Calvinism of Calvin was but a re- 
statement, in a more precise and logical form, of the theo- 
logy of the great African father and saint. It was the 
theology which Calvin had learned as a student at the 
Sorbonne, only divested of many of the scholastic cobwebs 
which the medizeval doctors had woven round it, divorced 
from the pompous ceremonialism with which in practice it 
was connected, made more simple, exact and logical, and 
pushed more energetically to its extremest consequences, 
Only in a very modified sense, therefore, was Calvin respon- 


_ sible for Calvinism. The ideas were all there—in Scripture, 
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\ in Augustine, in the minds of men. They may have been 


' obscured or distorted by the scholastics. They may have 


taken little hold, prior to the Reformation, on the common 
sense of the masses. But, before Calvin, they had been sent 
forth in all their naked strength, and with enormous power, 
by Luther and his brother Reformers. They now only waited 
for an organizer. There was need of one great organizing 
mind to grasp them firmly and arrange and systematize 
them, to set them forth in their logical connection with one 
another and with Scripture, to fence them round with an 
impregnable wall of argument, and to repel every attack that 
could possibly be directed against them. Such a mind was 
Calvin’s. Such was the task which he accomplished in the In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion—a work which has probably 


exercised a wider and deeper influence in the world than | 


any other treatise of a similar nature that was ever written. 

And a wonderful book it is. For beauty of language—it 
is confessedly written in Latin of Ciceronian elegance, and 
in French which contributed not a little to the perfecting 
of the French tongue—for clearness and precision of state- 
ment, for the cold severity of its logic, and the onward 
march of the argument, never for a moment pausing to give 
way to sentiment, nor digressing into bursts of passion—for 
the sleepless circumspection with which every possible point 
of attack is guarded—for the unshrinking confidence—I 
might almost say, the sublime audacity—with which every 
proposition is laid down—for the fearlessness with which 
every difficulty is grappled with, this work is probably un- 
surpassed. It may be doubted whether there is a single 
argument which ever has been or could be brought against 
the main doctrines of Calvinism which is not here stated 
and met. It is needless to say that I do not think they 
have been always met successfully. Indeed, Calvin, it 
seems to me, sometimes only repeats at greater length the 
very thing he has undertaken to prove, and is often guilty 
of what logicians call a petitio principti. He assures us 
that an objection may be easily disposed of; but his argu- 
ment scarcely touches the real point, and in the last resort 
he is usually compelled to fall back on the mere word of 
Scripture or of Augustine. Perhaps this is not wonder- 
ful. He is scarcely to be blamed for it if it happens only 
when he is trying to reconcile things which, so far as the 
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human mind can now see, are in their own nature irrecon- 
cilable. 
It may be well, however, to substantiate these statements 
by one or two examples. Calvin, of course, tries hard to 
throw on man the guilt of sins which he cannot help com- 
mitting in consequence of the corruption of his nature. For 
this purpose he draws a distinction between necessity and 
compulsion. God, he contends, does good necessarily, and 
yet that is not thought incompatible with his freedom. The 
devil, on the other hand, can do nothing but evil, and yet 
no one doubts that he sins voluntarily ; can it be said, 
then, ‘‘that man sins less voluntarily because he is under a 
necessity of sinning”?* But surely this is only to put the ~ 
difficulty in a more overwhelming form, by no means to 
explain it. Again, Calvin wishes to relieve God of the 
authorship of evil acts which nevertheless He has decreed, 
and as an illustration how this may be done, he takes the 
case of Job plundered by the Chaldeans. The wickedness 
of the act on their part is clear, that it was done at the in- 
stigation of Satan is also admitted, and yet Job recognizes 
it as the work of God, saying, that what the Chaldeans had 
plundered, “the Lord had taken away.” “ How,” asks 
Calvin, “can we attribute the same work to God, to Satan, 
and to man, without either excusing Satan by the interfer- 
ence of God, or making God the author of the crime?” And 
here is his answer: “This is easily done if we look first to 
the end and then to the mode of acting. The Lord designs 
to exercise the patience of his servant by adversity ; Satan’s 
plan is to drive him to despair; while the Chaldeans are 
bent on making unlawful gain by plunder. Such diversity 
of purpose makes a wide distinction in the act.” Certainly 
it does, if the actors are related to one another on equal 
jterms. But by the theory, God was the Muker of all the 
[parties concerned, and had decreed from all eternity the 
wickedness of the Chaldeans and the evil will of Satan, as 
well as the trial of Job’s patience.+ It is to be noticed, too, 
that Calvin here admits a distinction, which he elsewhere 
repudiates, between “willing” and “permitting,” observing 
that “the Lord permits “Satan to afllict His servant”—a 
distinction clearly inconsistent with the doctrine of eternal 
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decrees, and even with the words immediately following the 
passage just quoted, in which Calvin, rushing in where\ 
Augustine feared to tread, rebukes the great divine for re- | 
ferring the scriptural expressions about blinding and har- | 
dening to the prescience only, and not to the actual opera- 
tion, of God. Moreover, Calvin is not seldom guilty of what 
Goldsmith so happily described by saying of Johnson, that, 
if his pistol missed fire, he knocked his antagonist down 
with the butt-end of it. For example, discussing original 
sin, he says, “Let no one clamour that God might have 
provided better for our safety by preventing Adam’s fall. 
This objection, which, from the daring presumption implied 
in it, is odious to every pious 1mind, relates to the mystery 
of predestination.”* But there is no presumption in arguing 
that a certain theory implies that God did not provide for 
human salvation as effectually as He might have done, and 
that therefore the theory is not true. The presumption is 
on the side of those who maintain the theory. The doctrine 
that original sin involved the ruin of the entire human race, 
very naturally suggests the question why God, an omnipo-| 
tent Being and fore-knowing everything that was to happen, | 
did not take steps to prevent Adam’s fall. It is no reply to| 
call the question presumptuous, when the true inference is | 
that the doctrine is false, being a libel on the character of” 
the Almighty. Yet it must be confessed that Calvin does 
but here follow the example of St. Paul: “Nay, but, O 
man, who art thou that repliest against God ?” 

To come now to the system itself—there is no need to 
state it here. Those who shrink from the labour of reading 
the Institutes for themselves, will find them admirably 
summed up in the Westminster Confession of Faith, or the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and otherwise the general 
principles of Calvinism are sufficiently known. It would 
be an easy matter, by emphasizing its most repulsive doc- 
trines, to hold it up to execration as a revolting and horrible 
system, but that would not be to our present purpose. Not 
only, indeed, do I think the system horrible, but Calvin 
himself thought so. Speaking of the decree by which God 
ordained, through Adam’s fall, the eternal death of “so many 
nations with their infant children,” he remarks, ‘It is indeed, 
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I confess, a horrible decree.’"* Horrible! yes; but that was 
not the question, The question was, Was the doctrine true ? 
And however horrible it might be, if Calvin thought it true, 
the more must we admire the fearless consistency with which 


| he worked it out and defended it. Happily for the world, 


the question, Is the doctrine true? is every day becoming 
less real. For those who have reached a certain stage in 
the onward march of thought, that question no longer 
exists. But how any one ever came to think it true, that is 
a question which, for all who would read aright the history 
of human thought, must ever retain the profoundest inte- 
rest. Let me, then, notice briefly the two grand foundation 
principles, which if any one once thoroughly accepted, it 
would at least be intelligible how he might adopt all the 


_ rest. 


The corner-stone of Calvinism, I should be inclined to 


| gay, is the absolute sovereignty of God. That all things 


depend immediately on the Almighty Will, that God wills 
whatever He pleases, and that, merely because He is God, 
whatever He pleases must be right, is a principle which, 
from its sublime simplicity, night well recommend itself to 
those who were not to be deterred by any possible conse- 


* quences from accepting it. There have been many at least 


—and among them a Calvin, a Luther, an Augustine, a Paul 
—in whose eyes the logical merits of the principle have 
outweighed its moral defects, and who have preferred it to 
any view of things which either leaves evil unaccounted 
for, or sets up a cause independent of God. That this doc- 


_ trine finds considerable support in Scripture is undeniable. 


| The Oriental mind has little idea of secondary causes. Every- 


thing, good and evil, natural and human, seems to it to 


| proceed directly from Divine jiat. In the Old Testament, 


the misfortunes of Joseph and the trials of Job, the south 
wind which brought the people quails, and the storm which 
caused Jonah to be thrown into the sea, are all equally re- 


\ ferred to the express interference of the Almighty. God 


sends Satan to be a lie in the mouth of all the prophets in 
order to deceive Ahab ;+- by the counsel of the young men 
He so infatuates Rehoboam, that his folly deprives him of 
his kingdom.{ “O Lord,” exclaims the prophet Jeremiah, 
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“T know that the way of man is not in himself; it is not 
in man that walketh to direct his steps.”"* ‘“Man’s goings,” 
says Solomon, “are of the Lord; how can a man, then, un- 
derstand his own way?”+ In the New Testament, Jesus, 
speaking popularly, says, “Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without your Father.”+ But the strongest passage 
in point, undoubtedLy, is that in the ninth chapter of Romans, 
—“God saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion, .... Therefore hath He merey on whom 
He will, and whom He will He hardeneth. Thou wilt say 
then unto me, Why doth He yet find fault? For who hath 
resisted His will? Nay, but, O man, who art thou that re- 
pliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to Him that 
formed it, Why hast Thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour?” These are 
texts on which Calvin dwells with special emphasis.§ As 
I have already hinted, he will not hear of the distinction 
often made between willing a thing and simply permitting 
it. If He permits it, he contends, then to all intents and 
purposes He wills it. “If He did not will it, we could not 
do it.” “Thieves and murderers, and other evil doers, are 
instruments of Divine Providence.”||_ These are propositions 
which, while endeavouring to evade their force, he finds 
himself compelled to aecept. If there are any who main- 
tain the doctrine of election, but are content to be silent 
about reprobation, Calvin has no such weakness. The one, 
he convincingly argues, implies the other. If God elects 
some to eternal happiness, He necessarily leaves the rest of 
mankind to their fate—that is, He passes them by, He re- 
probates them.4] And He does this, not at all on account of 
any sins which He foresees they will commit, but simply 
because it is His pleasure to do so. This, therefore, is what 
must be understood by the absolute sovereignty of God, the 
right to do as He pleases, without regard to any principle 
apart from His own will. It is true that Calvin, in words, 
repudiates this principle, observing that “we give no coun- 
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tenance to the fiction of absolute power ;”* but it would 
require even more subtle logic than Calvin’s to shew that 
the decree which condemns millions to perdition, without 
reference to any evil they have done or will do, is recon- 
cilable with anything that is generally understood by 
justice ; and in fact, when he is hard pressed, he boldly 
affirms that whatever God wills must be just, or else takes 
refuge in the evasion that it is impious to attempt to fathom 


> the Divine counsels. And this is accordingly the first fatal 


blot on Calvinism as a system of religion. JustTicox, RigHt- 
EOUSNESS, TRUTH, are surely the highest terms yet dis- 
covered, or, if the word Gop is higher, it is only because it 
is understood to include them. The king can do no wrong, 
used to be the doctrine as regards human sovereigns, de- 
vised, no doubt, by the kings themselves ; but to put God 
above Righteousness is plainly to make Him no God at all. 
To say that God wills nothing but what is right, is one 
thing ; to say that whatever He wills must be right, merely 
because He has the right to will it, is quite another thing, 
and this last is the principle of Calvinism. The God of 


| Calvin is the deification of selfishness, for He exists only 


; 
i. 


for His own glory. Unhappily for mankind, this glory 


cannot be achieved otherwise than by the salvation of the 


few and the destruction of the many ; and this last object 
is represented as so paramount, that even God’s favours be- 
come but the means to its accomplishment. Thus, if God 
has bestowed on the heathen philosophers “some slight 
perception of His divinity,’ which Calvin does not deny, 
this is not, of course, to give them a chance of being saved, 
but “that they may not plead ignorance as an excuse for 
their impiety ;” and indeed we are told that He has even 
“instigated them to deliver some truths, the confession of 
which must be their condemnation.” + 

If the Sovereignty of God is the corner-stone of Calvinism, 
its foundation is Holy Seripture. The Reformers, rejecting 


_the authority of the Church, soon felt the need of some other 


authority which might be substituted for it, and finding the 
Scriptures ready to their hand, they put them forward as an 
independent rule of faith, Calvin believed the Scriptures 
to be in the strictest sense the word of God and the sole 
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source of our knowledge of divine things. If at least, he 
admits that God’s being, power, justice and love, are proved 
by the order of the world and by the course of human 
events, the value of the admission is obviously greatly 
diminished by the remark, that “the mere course of nature 
would have conducted us” to this knowledge, “had Adam 
stood upright.”* Elsewhere he says expressly, that “it is 
impossible for any man to obtain even the minutest portion 
of right and sound doctrine without being a disciple of 
Scripture.” And again, that the Scriptures must be be- 
lieved to have come from heaven, “as directly as if God had 
been heard giving utterance to them.”’{ For evidence of 
this he relied chiefly on their internal character. ‘The Scrip- 
tures, he maintained, are superior to all other compositions, 
and bear the mark of their divine origin stamped on every 
page. The test was a purely subjective one, sufficient per- 
haps for the believer, but not likely to have much influence 
in convincing the sceptic. He does not, however, altogether 
neglect the external evidence, but his treatinent of it is ex- 
tremely superficial. As long as he is endeavouring to prove 
the inspiration of Moses and the prophets on the assump- 
tion that they wrote the books ascribed to them, all is plain 
sailing ; but the moment that question is raised, he is among 
the breakers. His only answer, for instance, to the Colensos 
of those days is, that if any one denied the existence of 
Plato or Cicero, he would deserve to be whipped; as if there 

was the slightest real parallel between a philosopher or 
statesman living in the midst of an old and established 
civilization, and) the leader of a wandering horde spending 
all his life in a desert, and who, if he were acquainted with 
the art of writing at all, could scarcely have had the mate- 
rials for it at his command ; or between works having every 
internal and external mark of authenticity, and works which 
could not, except by miracle, have been written by the 
person to whom they are ascribed. That the Gospels are 


the work of those whose names they bear, he of course 


never doubts ; of the discrepancies in the several narratives 
he gives not the slightest hint; nor does he hesitate to 
quote whatever may serve his purpose, from whatever part 
of the Bible, as having all the authority and all the cer- 
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tainty of God’s unerring word. There is scarcely a book of 
the Old or New Testament which is not frequently quoted 
in the Institutes ; there is scarcely a statement made in 
that work which is not supported by Scripture; and if it is 
maintained that the Bible does not really teach Calvinism, 
it cannot be denied that Calvin succeeds in making it speak 
his language. No doubt he read it through the medium of 
the Augustinian theology. His first grand error was one 


which he shared with all Protestants down very nearly to 


our own time—that of regarding the Bible as a homogeneous 
whole, all the work of one spirit, all bodying forth the same 
eternal truth. No competent judge any longer believes that 
the Bible is really one book, or teaches one consistent 
scheme of doctrine ; but so far as it does so, it probably 
comes nearer Calvinism than any other theological system. 
The second fatal blot on Calvinism, therefore, is, not that it 
pretends to find in Scripture what is not there—its own 
doctrines—but that it affirms Scripture to be what it is not, 
and can never be proved to be—the Word of God. 

Having thus noticed Calvinism as a system of thought, 
we shall now proceed to consider it in its practical effects 
as a system to live by; and for this purpose, before making 
any remarks of a more general kind, I propose that we 
should take a glance, in the first place, at the life and cha- 
racter of Calvin himself For although it is quite true—as 
I have already remarked—that he is by no means exclu- 
sively responsible for the system, yet it is not without much 
reason that it has been so closely identified with his name. 
By the logical completeness which he gave to it, still more 
by the force of his personal character, by the despotic sway 
which he exercised for about a quarter of a century over 
the churches of Switzerland, and by the unflinching tho- 
roughness with which he taught and lived those doctrines, 
which for him were the truth of God, never shrinking from 
any consequence, either practical or theoretical, which might 
seem deducible from them—by all this he has fairly earned 
his right to that place in the history of religious opinion 
which the consent of the world has accorded to him. What- 
ever estimate we may form of Calvin’s character, whatever 
we may think of the system of divinity which is called 
after his name, there can be no doubt that he was one of 
the most marked individualities that an age fruitful in great» 
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men produced,—as genuine a force in the affairs of this 
world, and in his own particular direction, as Cesar or 
Napoleon, or any of the great conquerors were in theirs, 
differing from them only in this important respect, that 
whereas they knew no law but their own imperious will, 
Calvin’s will, almost equally imperious, was submitted in 
all things to what he conceived to be the divine law written 
in God's inspired Word. For if there ever was a true Cal- 
vinist in this world, consistent and thorough-going, that 
man assuredly was John Calvin. If there ever was a man 
who lived, moved and had his being in the religion he pro- 
fessed, who made that religion the rule of his life as wellas 
the rule by which he judged others, who carried the prin- 
ciples of his religion into every act of his own and, as far 
as he could, into the acts of other people as well, it was 
he. In looking, therefore, at the life of Calvin, we are really 
looking at Calvinism in action. 

It is not necessary that I should here narrate, even in 
the briefest way, the events of Calvin’s life. I may recal, 
however, that he first arrived, without any intention of 
remaining, in the city which was to be the scene of his life’s 
warfare and the centre of his influence, in the year 1536, 
when he was only twenty-seven years old, having just pub- 
lished the first brief sketch of his Institutes. It was then 
that his brother Reformer, Farel, who was labouring in the 
Protestant cause, almost unaided, in Geneva, seized upon 
him, begging him to remain; and on Calvin’s hesitating, 
on the plea that he wished to devote his time to study, de- 
nounced a curse upon him if he refused. Calvin regarded 
the appeal as a providential interposition. “It was,” he 
said, “as if God from on high had stretched out His hand to 
stop me.’ He accordingly remained, and was soon recog- 
nized as the leading spirit of the time. Not two years, 
however, elapsed, until, in consequence of the opposition of 
the liberal party, who did not like the censorship of morals 
- which Calvin sought to establish, both Reformers were ex- 
pelled the city. In 1541, Calvin was recalled, and from the 
hour of his return, on the 13th of September in that year, ~ 
till May 27, 1564, when he breathed his last, he was virtu- 
ally, not however without strenuous opposition, the supreme 
power in Geneva, and indeed in that whole circle of re- 
publics which looked to Geneva for light. 
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There is in our day a small clique of persons of very 
great abilities, of which Mr. Froude is not the least distin- 
guished member, who have a strong hankering after en- 
lightened despotism as by far the best method that has 
been discovered yet of regulating the conduct of human 
beings. Whether this arises from the conviction that, if 
absolute power were placed in their own hands, they could 
manage affairs more equitably and beneficently than they 
have ever been managed before, need not be conjectured; 
but there is no doubt it implies the utmost contempt for 
the ordinary run of people, and indeed for nearly every one 
but themselves. Clearly they think that most men would 
be far better and far happier if they were in no case per- 
mitted to do as they pleased, and if their whole course of 
life was laid out for them by an authority from which there 
could be no appeal. They have much to say about the 
Maker of the world and His laws, in which, however, they 
have so little confidence that they fancy the world will be 
ruined if those laws are left to execute themselves, and 
unless they are taken under the protection of some en- 
lightened despot like Cromwell or Calvin, who will see to 
it that they are properly administered. They have the pro- 
foundest distrust of modern liberalism, which they regard 
as a delusion ; they deeply distrust the constitutional free- 
dom under which they live, the freedom of the press, through 
which they are enabled to disseminate their opinions, free 
Parliaments, representation of the people, government by 
majorities, and in short everything that most liberals regard 
as their dearest rights and most precious privileges. Of 
such persons Geneva should be the Paradise. Thither, if 
they wish to give plausibility to their theories, they may 
be recommended to repair. Not ironically, but in perfect 
seriousness, may this advice be given them ; for the despot- 
ism of Calvin at Geneva was probably by far the most re- 
spectable despotism that has ever existed in this world. If 
, it were not altogether such a government as we should wish 

to live under, the results, nevertheless, were, on the whole, 
and all things considered, good. It tended to encourage 
virtue and suppress vice, and to secure moral order in a 
society in which the elements of licentiousness were many 
_and active. And the despot himself, if he were not exactly — 
what we should call enlightened,—yet for the age in which 
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he lived he was not deficient in any sort of culture,—if we 
are compelled to think his religious system wholly un- 
founded in truth, he was, nevertheless, what very few, if 
any, of the absolute rulers of this world have been—purely 
unselfish—in the sense at least in which men generally use 
that word. That he loved power, and that the love of power 
is one of the most baneful, though not the most ignoble, of 
the forms of selfishness, may appear at first sight undeni- 
able. And yet it might be difficult to shew that Calvin 
loved power for any enjoyment he had in its possession, and 
would not have been equally content if what he considered 
God’s will had been done through any other agency than 
his own. But as to the other common objects of human 
desire—money, and what money can give, physical comforts, 
costly meat and drink, leisure, society, and the flattery of 
dependents—he trampled them under foot. The man who 
lived on a single meal a day for years, who was sometimes 
so poor that he was obliged to sell his books to be able to 
live at all, whose frame, during a large part of his life, was 
racked by disease, whose time must have been entirely taken 
up with the composition of his numerous learned works, 
with affairs of State, with preaching and the business of the 
consistory, can scarcely be accused or suspected of any petty 
motives in the way of seeking the good things of this life. 
“That which made the strength of that heretic,” said Pope 
Pius IV., “was, that money was nothing to him.” Calvin 
had his own ideas about the Maker of the world and His 
laws. Those ideas might be right or they might be wrong ; 
but the only law which he knew for himself, and the only 
law by which he wished that the people for whom he con- 
sidered himself responsible should be compelled to live, was 
God’s will. In speaking of Calvin as an absolute ruler, it 
is of course unnecessary to suggest the correction that he 
really governed through a certain constitutional machinery. 
Geneva was, in fact, a republic, and Calvin had legally no 
more power than any other member of the consistory. But 
all the more strongly does this fact speak to the influence 
_ which he exercised. His mind and will were everywhere. 
They pervaded the deliberations of the council, the hearts 
of the people. He had stamped himself into the laws and 
constitution of the State, and moulded the citizens into his 
own likeness. And therefore, I repeat, if any one thinks 
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despotism the best form of human government, and that 
most calculated to promote man’s highest well-being, he had 
better, on the whole, take Geneva as his model, because, I 
think, he may look long before he finds a more favourable 
example of despotism,—certainly one in which the object 
was more distinctly to assert the laws of the Maker of the 
world, as they were then understood,—he will look long 
before he finds a less selfish or higher-principled ruler than 
John Calvin. 

Let us see, then, what Calvin made of it. The will of 
God, as I have said, was to be supreme. That will was 
written out, plain for all men to read, in the Bible. The 
Bible law, in all its sternness, in all its severity, according 
to the strictest interpretation of it, was to be carried out. 
The distinction was to be abolished between sins and 
crimes, and Calvin was to be judge of what constituted a 
sin. Life was to be uniformly grave, solemn, decorous, un- 
relieved by ornament and unrelaxed by pleasure, as became 
men living in a world under the curse of the Almighty, on 
the brink of an awful eternity, and themselves barely de- 
livered from the wrath which burned for ever against the 
_ unregenerate. The gaieties of weddings and-of baptisms, the 
noise of the festival, the song and the dance, must be sternly 
repressed. In their daily habits, dress, personal ornaments, 
eating and drinking, amusements, the citizens of the Chris- 
tian republic found themselves carefully overlooked and 
strictly limited. They were to be followed by the watchful 
eye of Calvinistic justice into the most retired recesses of 
private life—if possible, into the innermost thoughts of their’ 
hearts. Amy Perrin, the Captain-General of the republic, 
one of the Syndics, and several other persons, were im- 
prisoned for having taken part in a dance in a private 
house, and one of the ministers was deposed for having been | 
present at the ball, and for defending the dance and dancers 
against the consistory—a circumstance which may perhaps 
shew that the dance was not, as has been suggested, of a 
licentious character.* The young men were forbidden to 
dress fashionably, by wearing slashed breeches, not because 
Calvin thought that a matter of much importance, but be- 
cause he saw, as he expressed it, that “ by the loopholes of 
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the breeches they wanted to bring in all manner of dis- 
orders,’ and he was determined at all events to curb and 
repress their follies. That such an attempt to force nature 
to an artificial standard of virtue should have resulted in 
driving her to an opposite extreme, need not surprise us; 
and, in fact, Calvin himself admits that this was the effect 
of his discipline. “The state of our young people,” he says, 
in the same letter which contains the above references, “is 
very corrupt, so that, when we will not allow them every 
licence, they go from bad to worse.” The registers of Geneva 
contain other well-known examples of the severity of this 
Draconian code. In the year 1563, a young girl, for having 
spoken disrespectfully to her mother, was kept for some 
time on bread and water, and compelled to do public pen- 
ance ; a boy who had called his mother a devil, and flung 
a-stone at her, was publicly whipped; and in 1568, after 
Calvin’s death, it is true—but evidently his spirit still hved 
—a child, for having struck his parents, was actually be- 
headed. A boy of sixteen, for having only threatened to 
strike his mother, was condemned to death ; but, on account 
of his youth, the sentence was commuted to banishment. An 
innocent joke, interpreted as an insult to religion, was pun- 
ished by the temporary banishment of the joker. A man, 
for swearing a profane oath, was not only fined, but con- 
demned to the stocks. In 1543, a young female singer was 
banished for a year and a day; and in 1565, another was 
scourged for singing common songs to psalm tunes. Yet 
Calvin, it seems, could shew himself mild and forgiving 
where only his own dignity was concerned. A woman, who 
had been imprisoned for abusing him, was released at his 
intercession. These laws were simply the result of abolish- 
ing the distinction between sins and crimes, the legitimate 
consequence of the principle that it was the duty of the State 
to enforce on all citizens obedience to the will of God, as 
- written in the Bible and as interpreted by itself. 

Such, then, was Geneva under the sway of Calvin. Such | 
was Calvinism in actual operation when frankly adopted as 
the rule of life for individuals and for states. There can 
be no doubt that, under its influence, law and order, respect 
for religion, sobriety and decorum, and other excellent 
things which all good men would wish to see prevailing, 
provided they could do so spontancously, were enabled to 
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carry the day against licentiousness and vice. But it was 
at a tremendous sacrifice. It was at the cost of liberty of 
thought and action, and of the growth of individual cha- 
racter. It was at the cost of moulding all men after one 
model, of reducing the infinite complexity and variety of 
human character to one narrow, monotonous type—the type 
of the strong, vehement, earnest, but not very exalted or 
expanded, mind of John Calvin. 

It ought not to surprise us that Calvin was intolerant. 
The intolerance was in the system. It was in the man also, 
it is true; but in the man chiefly as the representative and 
embodiment of the system. If Gruet was beheaded for 
blasphemy ; if Bolsec, for attacking the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, was banished from the city; if the flames in which 
the unhappy Servetus perished still dart their lurid light 
down the centuries,—these things are but the natural con- 
sequences of a system which bases itself on the assumption 
that the truth about God and His relations to man has been 
infallibly revealed, and that whoever denies that truth does 
it under pain of God’s everlasting displeasure. On the 
one hand, indeed, it might be urged that for those who 
had themselves, in the exercise of their right of private 
judgment, just left the Church of their fathers, to assert their 
own infallibility, and persecute or punish any one who, in 
the exercise of the same right, dissented from them, as they 
had dissented from Rome, was the very height of incon- 
sistency. Those whom they persecuted were in reality doing 
with respect to Protestant dogma precisely what the Re- 
formers themselves had done with respect to Roman dogma. 
So it is extremely natural for us to argue; but then it should 
always be distinctly borne in mind that this is our view, 
not theirs at all. The Reformers would have said that, had 
Rome been right, she would have had a perfect right to 
punish and persecute. What made it a sin for her to do so 
was, that she punished and persecuted the truth. They 
said, and their most legitimate successors say so still, We 
have the truth, and therefore we are entitled to all the aid 
and encouragement the civil power can give us in defending 
and propagating it; but it is quite another thing for the 
civil power to give such aid and encouragement to the pro- 
pagation of error, and to do so would be, on the contrary, 
a heinous offence. The logic may not be very sound. It 
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is based on an assumption which is often made with a 
confidence proportioned to its groundlessness, but which 
is common to Romanists and Protestants, and indeed to 
nearly all sectarians. In fact, wherever it is assumed that 
this universe is controlled by a Being who, before all things 
else, desires His own glory and is jealous of His own honour, 
and who will have mercy upon none but those who believe 
rightly concerning Him,—that the truth regarding this Being 
has been infallibly communicated to the world, and is 
capable of being stated in so many distinct and definite 
propositions,—it seems a necessary and natural consequence 
that those who possess this truth should think themselves 
bound, wherever they have the power, to inflict pains and 
penalties on those who deny it. The fallacy, in short, lies 
in the original assumptions, not in the consequences de- 
duced from them. But those assumptions are common to 
Calvinism with Romanism. It is only because, in our day, 
they are either avowedly or tacitly ignored, because it has 
come to be generally thought to be beyond the province of 
the State to determine how far they are well or ill founded, 
that persecution on account of religious differences is no 
longer permitted. 

Whoever seeks to fix on Calvin personally the crime of 
the murder of Servetus, so far releases Calvinism from re- 
sponsibility. I am far from wishing to offer an apology for 
the man ; all I contend for is, that, apart from the personal 
feelings by which, it is to be feared, he was to some extent 
actuated, and from the special circumstances which make 
his conduct in this case look particularly ugly, the mere 
capital condemnation of a heretic was a perfectly consistent 
and logical act. For, after all, it was only the carrying into 
action the opinion that a heretic deserves death ; and if it is 
permissible to think that he merits eternal torture in another 
world, it can scarcely be a sin to entertain the opinion that 

he has forfeited his right to existence here. Many men, 
however, are better than their creed. We have a right to 
expect that they shall be. Most men, at least in these days, 
would feel some doubt or misgiving whether they them- 
selves were so absolutely right as to be justified in con- 
demning a fellow-creature for what was, after all, but a 
speculative error. But doubt and misgiving were words 
the meaning of which Calvin had never realized. Servetus 
EZ 
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was to him a determined enemy of the truth and of all 
righteousness—an impious blasphemer of God; and I can 
easily suppose that his persecutor had no more doubt that 
he was to pass immediately from the temporal fire which 
reduced his flesh to a cinder, into the eternal fire which for 
God’s glory would gnaw his soul through endless ages, than 
he had that he himself, on that 27th of October, was standing 
looking at his victim and assuring him of his forgiveness, 
under the noon-day sun. It is not to be denied, however, that 
throughout this dreadful business Calvin did not act in all re- 
spects as the pure, unimpassioned embodiment of his system. 
The man’s nature now and then broke out, and shewed him 
in a not wholly amiable light. There are traces of a vindic- 
tiveness of spirit, of a settled determination to crush, as it 
were, a personal foe, which belong to the man rather than 
the divine. Servetus certainly gave him great provocation. 
Instead of approaching him as the renowned theologian 
whose dictwm every one heard with respect, he put on airs 
of superiority, and sent him a book full of heresies, in which 
he assured him he would find something to astonish him. 
On the trial he treated him with insolence, called him 


“liar” and other hard names, for which, it is true, Calvin. 


paid him in kind. Calvin’s treachery, however, which seems 
scarcely to admit of a reasonable doubt, in betraying him 
to the Inquisition’ at Vienne, and giving up his private 
letters to furnish evidence against him, cannot be palliated 
by anything in the system. That act was wholly his own, 
for which he must stand eternally condemned at the bar of 
justice. But it is a melancholy proof to what confusion of 
moral judgment men may be driven by religious fanaticism. 

There is a strong and not unnatural temptation to repre- 
sent the great Reformer as a man of perfectly unrelieved 
austerity of character and manners, elevated above, or per- 
haps sunk below, the region of ordinary human emotion, 
incapable of laughter or of tears,—stern, pitiless and severe. 
Certainly, such a representation would not be without its 
truth, and in that worn wooden face it is difficult to find 
any traces of feeling, except, perhaps, severe physical pain. 
Still, it is well not to exaggerate. “It may be true,” says 
Mr. Froude, with the air of making a great concession, “that 
he never laughed.” I do not think it may. His letters are 
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pleasantry, and more than once he speaks of laughing with 
his friends. It would be easier to believe that he never 
wept. Certainly, in his treatment of Servetus and others 
whom he regarded as enemies of God, there is no touch of 
pity, or even of any wish that by repentance they might be 
delivered from their fate ; and even in his letters of con- 
solation and exhortation addressed to those who were about 
to suffer for the faith, amid everything that was calculated 
to stimulate and encourage, there is little appearance of real 
sympathy. “We should like to find him with the martyrs,” 
says a friendly biographer, “more full of feeling, and more 
expansive—more human, in short. Amongst all those ad- 
mirable exhortations, we seek for the traces of a tear, and 
we find none.” * Yet Calvin was by no means incapable 
either of loving or being loved. His sorrow for the death 
of his wife, though carefully restrained from vehement out- 
break, appears in the brief emphatic sentences in which he 
expresses it, genuine and deep ; and he would scarcely have 
ventured on that occasion to say to one of his most intimate 
friends, Viret, “You know how tender or rather soft my mind 
is,’+ had he been altogether the sternly impassive being we 
are sometimes accustomed to fancy. Such a man as Calvin 
must be either loved or hated: he could not possibly be 
regarded with indifference. There were, of course, plenty 
who cordially detested him. There were some also who 
clung to him as one on whose grand strength and unyielding 
will they could rely with confidence. One of these was 
Melancthon, who, according to Calvin’s own testimony, when 
wearied with labour and oppressed with sadness, would 
sometimes lay himself familiarly on his breast and say, 
Would that I could die on this breast! The truth is, no 
doubt, that Calvin had his feelings usually under strict 
control, and living not for this world, nor caring for the 
things of this world, looking moreover with deep suspicion 
on the spontaneous emotions of his heart, as savouring of 
sin, he deliberately sacrificed any tenderer side there may 
have been to his nature, to his stern sense of duty. What- 
ever were his faults of temper, whatever were his errors of 
conduct, we must do him the justice to say that, according 
to his light, and with a determination of purpose which 
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nothing on earth could turn aside, he set himself to carrying 
out in his own life, and everywhere so far as his influence 
extended, that severe Will which he worshiped as supreme ; 
and if sometimes he yielded to human passion, after all the 
vindictiveness which he displayed was but a faint and far- 
off image of that which his theory of religion taught him to 
ascribe to God. 

Having thus endeavoured to illustrate Calvinism by 
means of Calvin’s own life and character, I will now con- 
clude this essay with a few general remarks on the moral 
teudencies of the system. 

On the one hand, it seems obvious to say that a system 
which assumes that eternal happiness or misery has been 
decreed for us long before our birth, and in entire inde- 
pendence of anything we can ever do or omit to do, and not 
only so, but that all our actions also are predetermined, 
inevitably tends to immoral consequences. Such a system, 
it may be said, takes away every motive to virtue. Am I 
predestined to eternal life? Then by no sins that it is 
possible for me to commit can I ever forfeit my place in the 
ranks of the blessed. Am JI, on the contrary, predestined 
to destruction? In that case it is lost labour to make any 
effort to conquer my passions or discipline myself to the 
practice of virtue. To suppose that by any possibility the 
decree could be reversed, would be to suppose that man was 
more powerful than God. This is an argument which has 
been often used against Calvinism by its enemies, and never, 
perhaps, with more effect than by Archbishop Sancroft, in 
his clever tract, the Fur Preedestinatus—in which a thief 
under sentence of death, in conversation with a Calvinistic 
preacher, plausibly and triumphantly justifies his crimes 
under pretext that in committing them he was only ful- 
filling the secret will of God, and refuses to pray, on the 
ground that, if elect, his salvation is already secured; if re- 
probate, prayer would avail nothing to alter his doom. 

On the other hand, it may be said that Calvinists are not 
in fact, and have not been in past times, when Calvinism 
was more a reality than it is now, any worse than their 
neighbours. Mr. Froude, as we have seen, thinks they have 
been much better; and whether that is actually so or not, 
there is at least one consideration which might properly lead _ 
us to expect that, under favourable circumstances, they would 
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exhibit a superior type of character to the masses around 
them. A set of people who truly believe themselves to be 
the elect of God, predestinated to eternal life, and therefore 
to the performance of works pleasing to God,—for Calvin, 
of course, never dreamt of a faith devoid of good works, nor 
of a justification apart from them,*—could scarcely fail to 
make the greatest possible efforts to justify their claim, both 
before the world and in their own eyes, by their conduct, 
and to embody in their lives the virtues which they believe 
the elect ought to possess. They have every motive to do 
so. They have the more vulgar motives which every one 
has who feels himself responsible to the society in which he 
lives, and knows that according to his conduct will be the 
estimation in which he is held by all whose opinion he 
respects ; they have these motives in an intensified form, 
inasmuch as they live in a society in which the standard of 
morality is exceedingly strict, and in which a thousand 
watchful eyes are constantly on the look-out for the smallest 
deviation from it; and in addition to these commoner in- 
centives which more or less act upon all men, they have 
also the higher and more refined motive of endeavouring, 
as it were, to keep their place among the elect. For although 
in theory a man’s position is fixed unalterably, yet his own 
conviction regarding it will always be subject to variation, 
and how could any one continue to regard himself as of the 
number of the elect, if he were at the same time pursuing a 
course of life violently inconsistent with that character ? 
Of course, Calvinism does not really teach that a man’s 
eternal destiny is altogether independent of his conduct, 
nor countenance the immoral principle that, live how you 
may, it will make no difference in the end. If it says your 
future is fixed, it affirms the same thing of all the conditions 
on which that future, humanly speaking, may be said to 
depend, and whoever is elected to everlasting life, is elected 
also to faith and to the righteousness which is by faith. The 
sincere and high-minded Calvinist, accordingly, does not 
reason, If I am elected to life I cannot be lost, whatever 
sins I may commit, and therefore I will follow freely my 
evil inclinations ; but, rather, Jf I follow my evil inclina- 
tions, how can I any longer look on myself, or expect others 
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to look upon me, as a child of grace? If I would preserve 
my self-respect, I must overcome those passions and abstain 
from those acts against which God has revealed His judg- 
ments. Moreover, the charge against the doctrine of pre- 
destination that, by taking away the sense of responsibility, 
it gives direct encouragement to sin, is one-sided, and re- 
quires serious qualification before its validity can be ad- 
mitted. It is apt, at least, to overlook the important fact 
that, while many no doubt are deterred from sin only by 
fear, there are also those who, apart from all consequences, 
detest it for its own sake, and wears the appearance of 
assuming that, were it not for the restraints of the law and 
the terrors of the world to come, the human race would plunge 
desperately into every sort of wickedness and crime. This is, 
in fact, the doctrine of Calvinism itself, as regards the unre- 
generate, and in order to refute that system of theology it 
looks ill if its most repulsive feature must be thus tacitly 
admitted. The objection is, of course, to some extent, well 
founded; but in order to be just, at least equal weight should 
be given to the opposite contention that the good man, fight- 
ing an unequal battle with the forces of evil, and distrustful 
of his ability to perform the task to which duty nevertheless 
has called him, will derive incalculable strength from the 
consideration that his way is not in his own hands, and 
that on his side there is a Power before whom the might 
and majesty of earth are vanity, and the kingdoms of the 
world but as the small dust in the balance. 

The truth is, that the characteristic vices of Calvinism 
are by no means those of passion or recklessness as to con- 
sequences, but are, as we might expect, the excesses of its 
virtues. The notion of being elected by a special act of 
grace, out of all the world, to shew forth God's glory, may 
well make a man self-reliant, resolute and severe, raising 
him above everything like lightness or frivolity in his life 
and conversation; but will it not also make him—make alt 
except the very choicest natures—proud, overbearing and 
intolerant? Spiritual pride, arrogance, hypocrisy, the pre- 
tension to judge other men’s faith and conduct, and to. 
measure all things by the narrowest and most rigid standard 
of conventional belief and morality—these are the special 
vices which Calvinism, wherever it has been thoroughly 
believed and acted on, has tended to foster and encourage. 
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Moreover, what are we to say of its intolerance, which is, 
in truth, no accident attaching to it under particular cir- 
cumstances or at particular times, but belongs to its very 
essence? With its claim for the alone Headship of Christ 
over the nations of the world, and the supremacy of his law 
—which, practically, means the church’s law—over all 
human legislation ; with its doctrine that there is but one 
way of salvation—through the blood of the cross—and that 
whoever refuses to walk in that way must perish for ever, 
it cannot well be other than intolerant; and they are the 
inconsistent Calvinists, if such there are, who profess to be 
able to hold all this, and yet have no desire to interfere 
with their neighbour’s liberty of conscience. Calvinism may 
have produced some noble characters, but assuredly its influ- 
ences are by no means uniformly favourable, while in some 
directions they are decidedly bad. It is all very well for Mr. 
Froude to quote such illustrious names as “ Knox, Andrew 
Melville and the Regent Murray, Coligny, Cromwell, Milton 
and Bunyan,” and ascribe all their merits to Calvinism. A 
question might be raised how far these men were all of a type 
of character which it would be desirable to multiply in the 
world; but, waiving that point, were there, on the other hand, 
no sour fanatics, no canting hypocrites, who, with equal 
justice, might be held up as examples of the moral effects 
of the system? There is, indeed, a certain fallacy in thus 
absolutely ascribing to any creed the credit or discredit of 
forming the character of those who hold it. There are men 
of such excellent nature, and so completely formed for 
virtue, that they would reflect honour on any faith which 
education or circumstances might lead them to embrace ; 
while, on the other hand, there are some so depraved and 
so prone to evil, that, whatever their outward profession 
might be, they would still bring it into disrepute by their 
vices. But if we allow ourselves at all to estimate the worth 
of a faith by the character of its professors, we must not be 
content with any partial or one-sided view: we must take 
the good and the bad together: it will never do to hold up 
to the admiration of the world a few picked men, and say, 
These are the fruits which this or that form of religion has 
produced. And if history shews that Calvinism may point 
with pride to some truly admirable men as numbered among 
her adherents, it shews also that even these men had their 
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faults and their failings, while there were plenty more who 
not only possessed the same faults and failings in a very ex- 
aggerated form, but were also utterly destitute of the virtues 
by which, in the chosen few, they were redeemed. 

On the whole, it would seem that Calvinism at its best 
tends to create a type of character in many respects admir- 
able, though essentially one-sided and incomplete; and at 
its worst, a type of character altogether ugly and repulsive. 
The virtues which are most in accordance with its spirit, 
and which it does most to encourage, such as purity of life, 
gravity of character, firmness and self-reliance, however ex- 
cellent, are not the only possible or conceivable virtues ; 
and without some admixture of other less pretentious 
qualities, such as charity, generosity, cheerfulness, amiabi- 
lity of temper and so on, life would be, for the majority of 
people, scarcely bearable. It is more particularly in respect 
of these quiet and unostentatious virtues that Calvinism is 
deficient. In endeavouring to make us all grave, solemn, 
rigidly precise, to forbid pleasures which most men think 
innocent, and crush down frivolities which are generally 
regarded as not heinously guilty, it acts consistently with 
its own principles, but it takes much of its sweetness out 
of life, and turns sour the milk of human kindness. More- 
over, it has, and can have, very little sympathy with those 
tendencies which, under the name of liberalism, are bearing 
the world onwards, and which are, in truth, its deadliest 
foe, being destined ere long to put it finally among the 
things of the past. It is true that Calvin and Knox were 
both friends of education, and did much for its cause in 
their respective spheres of labour; but it is no injustice to 
those eminent men to say that, if they had not regarded 
education as an instrument for confirming and establishing 
the principles which they held to be the truth, it would 
have received little encouragement at their hands. In later 
times, Calvinism has done little for literature, art, or the 
sciences, which it must consistently condemn as useless, 
because they are of no avail to help us on the road to 
heaven. It forbids, therefore, that harmonious development: 
of all human faculties which is implied in the highest cul- 
ture, and lends no aid in the discovery of those truths which 
are independent of theological systems. The genuine Cal- 
vinist takes his stand rigidly on the letter of Scripture, and 
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whatsoever refuses to square with that, he does not hesitate 
to condemn. Believing himself to be the subject of a special 
grace, from which the generality of mankind are excluded, 
he Jeads a life strictly pure and unworldly, or, at any rate, 
makes a show of doing so; but in the more genial graces of 
humanity, in all those qualities which make life flow 
smoothly and pleasantly, in the culture which consists of 
wide views, tolerant sentiments, the love and appreciation 
of the beautiful, acquaintance with the best thoughts of 
the best thinkers of all times,—except so far as he may 
have submitted to influences which really neutralize his 
Calvinism,—he is in all these things sadly deficient. 
“There is no medium,” says Calvin, “between these two 
things: the earth must either be worthless in our estima- 
tion, or keep us enslaved by an intemperate love of it.”* 
It is because mankind have become persuaded that there is 
a medium between these two things, and that it is not 
necessary either to consider the world worthless or be a 
slave to its pleasures, that Calvinism has already lost so 
much of its power. A world precisely such as Calvin would 
have made it, would be all but unendurable to all persons 
not sharing his tastes or holding his opinions. On the other 
hand, a world based on the absolute denial of all that Calvin 
contended for, which acknowledged no moral law at all, no 
tule of conduct but that every one should do what was right 
in his own eyes, would be not simply unendurable, but 
would not hold together for an instant. We may be thank- 
ful that there is a medium between these two things. We 
may be thankful that it is possible to steer the way between 
the terrible severity reaching into every province of life 
which Calvin sought to establish, and the licentiousness of 
some of his opponents, to enjoy the pleasures of life without 
necessarily falling into its sins,—to use the world, as the 
apostle recommends, without abusing it, and by cultivating 
the gentler graces of humanity, by endeavouring to be kind, 
charitable, tolerant, in thought, word and deed, to shew that 
we have found out a “more excellent way.” 
Rosert B. DRuMMonpD. 
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IIl.—GOD, THE UNKNOWABLE AND THE KNOWABLE. 


A NEw interest, of a profound and, as some would say, a 
painful kind, has of late been given to the old question, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” That question, 
on the lips of Zophar the Naamathite, was the expression of 
faith, not of doubt. He only says that to know God is 
beyond our poor capacity; that in order to find Him out we 
should have to sound deeper than life takes us, deeper than 
where death leaves us, and soar higher than the place where 
stars shine or angels sing. But on the lips of modern men, 
the old question, “Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
seems to contain an element of doubt—or more, as though 
the speaker gave up as a hopeless task the attempt to know 
anything of God, as though he felt himself hopelessly drifting 
into Atheism: but it would be a perilous and a sorrowful 
misreading of the signs of the times if we connected this 
question with genuine Atheism. It may be the expression 
of a new Theism, very modest, very reverential, very tender; 
it may spring, not from doubt, but from faith ; and may tell, 
not of revolt against God, but of the very deepest confidence 
in Him. For it is just when the eye is really opened to the 
majesty and the loveliness of the universe, it is just when 
the spirit is awakened to its most adequate sense of the 
grandeur and glory of creation, that the mind shrinks from 
hasty conclusions as to the Creator, and that the tongue 
restrains all hasty words. 

The little child, the simple peasant, the affectionate 
woman, find no difficulty and feel no hesitation in using 
words which tell of the simplest and most realistic faith in 
God. The child at once conceives of Him as a kind of exalted 
Father, who hangs out the pretty stars like lamps, and looks 
from the blue sky upon His little ones below. To the peasant, 
He is little more than a superior Lord, not far removed from 
the august being who is his earthly lord, whose castle stands 
on the hill overlooking the village, and on whose temper 
and bounty he and his depend. To the affectionate woman, 
He is a Being to be adored and loved, the good God who 
knows all her little secrets and who will help her in all her 
homely plans. Thus, in Goethe’s Faust, we find it is the 
simple-hearted, unsophisticated Margaret who has the un- 
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questioning faith, who is at once startled and shocked at 
the very breathing of a doubt concerning God. “Do you 
believe in God?” she asks; just as she might have asked, 
“Do you believe in me?” or “Do you believe in the Em- 
peror?” She has never doubted, has never even known 
that doubt was possible, has never heard of such a thing as 
doubt ; and it is only in the vast shadow brought in with 
the presence of Faust that the bare possibility of doubt 
occurs to her. But that “shadow,” came it not of light? It 
is, then, the informed man, the philosopher, the student, the 
man whose views of the universe have been on every side 
enlarged, who doubts, or who, to speak more accurately, 
believes with a modesty which is mistaken for doubt. “Who 
dare say, I do believe in God?” answers Faust : 


“ Ask priest or sage, and their reply 
Will only seem to mystify 
And mock you.” 


And why ?—why does their reply seem only to “mystify” 
and “mock” the questioner? Simply because the questioner, 
if duly impressed with the magnitude and mystery of the 
universe, dwindles into utter insignificance before the amaz- 
ing spectacle presented by Science to the mental eye; and 
because the “I believe” of such a poor little creature as man 
is seen to be almost an impertinence. Faust goes on to 
explain this: “Misunderstand me not, dear one ;—who can 
name Him? who can profess, ‘I believe in Him’? yet who 
with any feeling can steel himself to say, ‘I believe Him 
not’?” That is to say, who, knowing what the universe is, 
can truly name God with a name that shall define Him, 
that shall be adequate to Him? and who, naming Him 
thus and comprehending Him, can say, “I believe”? He 
continues : 


“The All-embracing, All-sustaining One,— 

Doth He not embrace, sustain, include 
Thee, me, Himself? Bends not the sky above? 
And earth, on which we are, is it not firm ? 
And over us, with constant, kindly smile, 
The sleepless stars keep everlasting watch ! 
Am I not here, gazing into thine eyes ? 

And does not All that is— 

Seen and unseen, mysterious All, 
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Around thee and within, 
Untiring agency, 
Press on thy heart and mind ? 
Fill thy whole heart with it: and when thou art 
Lost in the consciousness of happiness, 
Then call it what thou wilt,— 
Happiness, heart, love, God,— 
I have no name for it,—feeling is all,— 
Name is but sound and smoke 
Dimming the glow of heaven.” 


Now all this is not the rhapsody of Atheism or the poetry 
of unbelief; it is the modest rapture of real faith. That the 
thinker cannot name God may only be a proof of his rever- 
ence for that mysterious and mighty Being whom others 
find it so fatally easy, not only to name, but to limit and 
define. The glib-tongued creed-believer does not know that 
what he calls his faith may only be a little trick of self- 
assertion, by which he is completely self-deceived. He as 
little knows that what he condemns as unbelief in another, 
may be the product of a modesty which is unknown in his 
experience, and of a reverence which has never shut his 
lips with silent awe. ‘Take the case of an average believer 
in the orthodoxy of the day. He has never doubted for a 
moment what his preachers or his religious books have told 
him. God, he thinks, is a Trinity, who will assuredly damn 
any one who does not think of Him as a Trinity; though 
what a Trinity is, neither he nor his preachers nor his books 
can tell. His God, in His dealings with this world and 
with the men and women upon it, is in every sense of the 
word a person, with organs closely answering to those of 
man. His attributes, feelings and thoughts, too, are all 
human. Hecanchange His mind, He can be disappointed, 
He can be angry, He is jealous, He can fail, He has His 
favourites, He is selfish, hard and vain. And allthis we are 
asked to believe as the only possible faith outside of sheer 
Atheism. If we refuse; if we accept the views of the 
universe which Science has opened to us in these days ; if 
we estimate things on the large scale forced upon us by 
those views ; if we begin to feel that the old anthropomorph- 
ism is neither scientific nor reverential ; if, in consequence, 
we become economical of our assertions and modest in our 
professions, we are denounced as infidels, we are cast out as 
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atheists ; the truth being that we have reached a higher 
stage of faith. 

For what are the facts? In the early stages of Theism, 
the difficulty is not belief, but the limitation of belief. The 
gods are almost as numerous as the devotees, and sometimes 
they are not much wiser or better. As knowledge increases, 
and the universe reveals its real laws and true proportions 
to man’s mind, the old gods get thin and hollow, and pre- 
sently vanish away. Now, if a true man live in days when 
that process is going rapidly on, when religion has mani- 
festly become superstition, and faith involves intellectual 
degradation, and worship becomes spiritual prostitution, 
what is he todo? Is it not obvious that he must become 
“infidel,” and that his very infidelity in such a case would 
spring from loyalty to the truth, and that the devotees who 
revile and hate him are really less devout than he? Dean 
Milman, in his History of Latin Christianity, points out 
that this very thing happened to the early Christians, who, 
he says, were charged with Atheism, “the charge to which 
in all ages those are exposed who are superior to the vulgar 
notions of Deity.” That is inevitable, and we are once 
more proving its truth. The old, low, puerile views of God 
are being rapidly outgrown, the process of their decay is 
going on, and it is inevitable that they who can no longer 
rest content with those old views must be considered Athe- 
ists by those whom they still satisfy. 

The main fact for us to lay firm hold upon is, that words, 
names and professions are of very little moment compared 
with moods, affections and conduct. A man says, “I believe 
in God,’ and at once offers the sweet sacrifice of reverential 
thoughts, pure affections and virtuous deeds. Again, a man 
says, “I believe in God,” and straightway departs and offers 
up a bloody victim to Him on the altar. Is there no differ- 
ence between these two? Nay, does not a gulf wide as that 
which separates heaven and hell yawn between them? The 
inhabitants of Bonny, when they lately wished to keep a 
river open for ships of heavy tonnage, did not resort to 
dredging, but offered up a poor old woman to what they 
called their God. The poor creature, decked out in showy 
rags, was tossed into the river as a sacrifice to that God. 
Now surely names and words are nothing here. The people 
of Bonny call the being who could be propitiated by the 
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drowning of a poor old woman a God; we should call him 
a devil; for character is everything, and names without it 
are idle words. 

Now, if this is so with regard to the varieties of God in 
which men may believe, it must be so as between the man 
who says “I believe” and the man who hesitates or denies. 
Atheism is, in reality, a moral and spiritual condition, 
having no necessary relation to opinion. To be “without 
God in the world,” is to be living apart. from the thoughts, 
motives and affections, that are naturally related to belief in 
God, but that may exist in apparent separation from that 
belief. In other words, Atheism is really a state of mind 
and not an opinion, a tendency of spirit and not a conclu- 
sion of the intellect. Hence the very priest at the altar, 
who perhaps really means no hypocrisy when he says, “I 
believe in God,” may, because of his low aims, poor life and 
selfish tendencies, be a real Atheist; while the philosopher 
who can come to no conclusion on the subject, or who even 
denies that God is, may, by reason of his pure love of truth, 
loyalty to facts, purity of motive and largeness of heart, be 
a true Theist and a doer of the willof God. In these trans- 
cendent matters, spiritual realities, mental states and moral 
conditions, are the great things. God’s thoughts are not as 
our thoughts. His dividing lines cut right across ours, and 
find sheep and goats in unexpected places. For what can 
it matter to Him whether I, a poor creature of yesterday, can 
say, “I believe”? Is He such a vain, punctilious Being, that 
He will actually be angry with me now, and cast me out of 
His presence for ever, if I fail to recognize Him? Why evena 
good man would disdain such a thing. He would smile and 
say: He will know me by and by; and, instead of being irri- 
tated and spiteful, he would only be moved to assist me to 
more light. And shall we think of God as less wise, less 
generous and less noble, than a sensible man? No! the 
only Atheism that can be hateful to God is the practical 
Atheism of the man who is not a doubter in mind, but a 
rebel in behaviour,—who may even imagine he believes, 
but who lives on principles, by means and for ends, alto- 
gether opposed to the law of a good and holy God. And 
so clearly is this the case, that we can easily imagine two 
men passing into the unseen world, the one quite prepared 
for the beauty of the Lord in spite of his unbelief; and the 
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other, notwithstanding his apparent faith, altogether unfit 
for the higher life; for “whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

We can now return to the question with some hope of 
finding areply: ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
To this question we reply both Noand Yes. No, if by finding 
out God we mean comprehending His person, solving the 
problem of His origin, or fathoming the mystery of His 
being: Yes, if by finding out God we mean perceiving that 
He must be near us, and that “in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

The great error of theologians is the fatal assumption 
that God is to be known in Himself, and that a complete 
system of divinity is not only possible but essential. The 
result has been a hard, dry chaos of creeds, almost utterly 
devoid of reverence, and as devoid of modesty as of spirit 
and life. What is the consequence? Religion has been 
totally misapprehended ; and if it has not also been totally 
divorced from affections and conduct, this has only been 
because men have been better than their creeds. The great 
mass of mankind in Christendom actually believe that 
Religion and Theology are identical: they do not perceive 
that Religion is concerned with feelings based on thoughts, 
emotions growing out of affections, and actions proceeding 
from both ; while Theology is only a science or a collection 
of terms and definitions, with more or less of meaning in 
them, but not by any means necessarily related to spiritual 
religion. 

Few things would be more helpful to us than a frank 
admission of ignorance as to the being, origin, person and 
activity of God. The very word eternity confounds us, 
especially when applied to God. No one can possibly 
conceive of eternity—time without beginning, or existence 
without time. It is simply inconceivable. Such faculties 
as we have are utterly unable even to grasp the idea, much 
less to achieve any solution of the problem. The word 
omnipresence is equally beyond us. What can, what must 
the Being be like who can be and who is everywhere at 
once? He is, in Himself, utterly unlike any being known 
to us or conceivable by us. Such a Being must dwell amid 
the eternal snows of the Arctic wastes, must linger for ever 
on burning desert sands, must abide in the depths of the 
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ocean, must penetrate beyond the bounds of all the myriad 
worlds of space; nay! must throb in this pulse, shine in 
these eyes, beat in this heart, think in this brain, and we 
must breathe Him with every breath we draw. Who can 
wonder at the fascinations of Pantheism, which, in one form 
or another, never lacks disciples and believers? for the idea 
of omnipresent personality, though admissible by the reason 
and though a necessity of the heart, is simply inconceivable. 
These are the two words which, though fundamental, convey 
no idea to the mind; and no amount of searching will help 
us so to find out God, just as no amount of reaching out our 
arms would ever enable us to touch the stars. 

Other attributes or faculties attributed to God there are 
which are not like these, absolutely inconceivable, though 
they as much defy comprehension and explanation ;—for 
instance, that He is omnipotent and unchangeable. We can 
just conceive of these qualities, so as to imagine what they 
would be if they were really inherent in any Being, but we 
cannot at all explain how God can be either omnipotent or 
unchangeable as the Creator and Preserver of such a world 
as we inhabit. And this we feel free to say, while abso- 
lutely declining to endorse Mr. Mill’s fearful bill of indict- 
ment against Nature. The Bible, however, represents God 
as a Being neither omnipotent nor unchangeable ; and the 
Bible only reflects what appears to be the fact in Nature. It 
is a world of experiments, of failures and successes, of ugli- 
ness and beauty, of blight and blossom, of discord and 
harmony, of change and stability, of cruelty and tenderness, 
of life and death ; and however much we may confide in 
God, and hope in God, and ery, ‘Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him,” we shall end by confessing that, as the 
omnipotent and the unchangeable, we cannot find Him out, 
The Bible, reflecting the facts as Nature presents them to 
us, gives us the picture of a struggling, failing, repenting, 
changeable Deity. These are simply facts, and there is 
neither real piety nor sound policy nor right feeling in 
attempting to hide them ; and they compel from us the ad- 
mission that God, the eternal, omnipresent, omnipotent and 
unchangeable Person, is now utterly and will perhaps for 
ever be beyond our reach. Him we may never see; His 
origin, His person, His mode of Being, for ever a mighty 
mystery ; though His light may shine on the advancing 
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spirit with ever-increasing brightness, His beauty unfold 
itself with ever-deepening loveliness, His life re-create the 
happy soul for ever-new and ever-higher forms of being. 


“ As once, upon Athenian ground, 
Shrines, statues, temples, all around, 
The man of Tarsus trod,— 
Midst idol-altars, one he saw 
That filled his breast with sacred awe : 
*Twas—‘To THE UNKNOWN Gop.’ 
* * * * * * 
“Yet still, where’er presumptuous man 
His Maker’s essence strives to scan, 
And lifts his feeble hands, 
Though saint and sage their powers unite 
To fathom that abyss of light, 
Ah! still that altar stands.” 


But there is another answer to the question, “Canst thou 
by searching find out God?” and that answer is a clear, 
confiding Yes. And first as to His existence. We have 
admitted that the personality of God is inconceivable, but 
the fact remains that His existence is an inevitable inference 
from what we see and know. It has been admitted that we 
can neither know what God is, how He exists, nor whence 
He came; but the general fact of His existence—the fact 
that really concerns us—is altogether another matter ; and 
we may as confidently assert that what is called “searching,” 
ie. inquiry and thought, can help us here, and will enable 
us to find Him out. It has been maintained that Theism 
belongs to one of the early stages of mankind’s advance, 
and that, with the progress of knowledge and the advance 
of Science, mankind will pass out of the Theistic stage into 
Positivism or Materialism. This is more than doubtful ; 
it is unlikely; it is opposed to facts. Just as the mind of 
man is so formed that it cannot even conceive of personal 
omnipresence, so, on the other hand, it is compelled to infer 
a Creator, a Lawgiver, an abiding Will, in such a world as 
this. In like manner, eternity and infinitude are unthink- 
able, and yet we are obliged to infer them; for the mind 
can stop nowhere in space and time; there being always a 
time beyond and a space beyond the point of thought. The 
tendency of modern Science only appears to be atheistical 
because modern theology is not yet tolerant or scientific. 

Q 2 
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Mr. Tyndall, in his Belfast Address, indicated the possible 
meeting-place between Science and Religion ; and perhaps, 
when the theologians have done denouncing him as an 
Atheist, they will make the discovery that he has really done 
invaluable service by pointing out how vast a field modern 
Science is compelled tu leave, as an unexplored region of 
mystery and the hiding-place of the mighty secret. 

The old “design argument,” as it has been called, has 
been often stated in a hard, dry, narrow manner, but, as Mr. 
John Stuart Mill admits, it is a scientific argument, and 
may yet do good service. It contains, in fact, the germ of 
an imperishable truth. It is a sheer necessity of our nature, 
it 1s an inevitable outcome of our life-experience, that we 
should infer a creator where there is creation, an adapter 
where there is adaptation, a designer where there is design, 
a lawgiver where there is law. Napoleon’s argument, at the 
close of an atheistic discussion, was not an altogether senti- 
mental one, as, lifting up his eyes and pointing to the stars, 
he said, “It’s all very well, gentlemen, but who made these?” 
And Cicero’s rebuke is as good now as it was nearly two 
thousand years ago: “What can be more foolishly arrogant 
and unbecoming than for a man to think . . . . that those 
things which, with the utmost stretch of his reason, he can 
scarce comprehend, should be moved and managed without 
reason?” Everything is against that supposition,—every- 
thing in reason, everything in experience, everything in the 
constitution of the human mind. If, when we hear a piece 
of music, we infer a composer, how can we avoid inferring 
a composer when the intellect is conscious of the real and 
not fabled “ music of the spheres”? Does creation cease to 
need a creator when it attains majestic proportions? If, 
when we see a poor play, we infer a playwrignt, and know 
that the thin plot, with its feeble situations, must have been 
elaborated in some one’s brain, how can we avoid inferring 
an author when we contemplate the mighty drama of human 
life? Does a play cease to need a brain behind the scenes 
because its Acts take centuries to perform, and because the 
denouement is postponed? It is indeed said that this argu- 
ment would require a creator even for God; but what then? 
The argument is untouched ; and it will be time enough to 
infer a Creator beyond our Creator when we come up with 
the Being we are compelled to assume to-day. What 
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suffices us here and now is this,—that we are bound to con- 
clude that life and intelligence, as-we know them, could 
only come of life and intelligence; and that the “hypothesis” 
of God is an imperative necessity; for it is simply opposed 
to all our experience that the less can produce the greater ; 
and it is not good science that dull, unconscious, dead atoms 
can create a thinking brain, or by chance construct with 
such infinite variety and amazing skill the glorious cosmos, 
the ever lovely and ever loyal Universe. 

But, beyond this general fact of His existence, can we 
know no more? Isit not possible to “find out God” beyond 
the mere fact that He is? Can we infer nothing concerning 
His wuty, for instance? The old polytheism of the ancient 
religions, from which even the Hebrews were never entirely 
free, and against which the monotheism of the higher 
minds strove almost in vain, sprang, like the old sciences 
of the ancient philosophers, from mistaken ideas as to the 
conflicts and oppositions in nature. There were “lords many 
and gods many,” just as ‘there were laws many and forces 
many. But now, in all directions, however deep we dive, 
however high we soar, we find unity, harmony, simplicity. 
The apparent discords melt, deeper down and farther off, 
into abiding harmonies ; the multitude of centres of creative 
energy resolve themselves into one; antagonisms, as of 
opposite and unfriendly wills, resolve themselves into active 
struggles towards unity; and, at this very moment, the 
latest conclusions of science are pushing home the surprising 
fact, that not only all forms of life, but all forces, may be 
resolved into one: but Tennyson prophesied it when he 
sang of 


“(One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

= . C ” 

To which the whole creation moves. 


Can we infer nothing, again, concerning His wisdom ? 
As we look above, around and within, we see a wonderful 
overruling purpose ; and the more we search, the more we 
feel how utterly insignificant we are, either as intelligent or 
as active beings. All the great processes of Nature go on 
without us and even in spite of us, aud the most we can do 
is to play off one force against another ;—the best we can 
do is to observe, receive and obey. Yet how constant, how 
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strong, how involved, how mighty, how merciful, these pro- 
cesses are! There are times, it is true, when we are tempted 
to question His wisdom, in presence of awful catastrophes, 
frightful sufferings and flagrant sins; and we are apt to 
ery, “ Why did He make such a world as this?” But there 
has been enough of good discovered in things that seemed 
evil to warrant us in being hopeful, and to make it our duty 
to be modest and patient : “and it will be by “searching,” and 
by searching only, that we shall go on to “find out God.” 
Many of the « dispensations of Providence” that once dis- 
tressed mankind, that made life hideous and faith difficult, 
are already seen to be merciful guides and gracious teachers ; 
many laws of Nature that appeared to exist only to work us 
harm, are now our loyal servants or the trusty guardians of 
our gains ; and it is not to be doubted that we are advancing 
to fresh conquests, to fresh discoveries of mercy, wisdom 
and love. But still it may be asked, “ Why this long, sad 
struggle? why did not the perfect God save us all this 
sorrow?” It is hard to say: but what if He is engaged in 
the production of a race of beings which could be produced 
in no other way? Even the Almighty could not make five 
to consist of two and two, and perhaps even He could not 
secure the end in view except by leading us in this very 
path. It looks like that. What if the struggle, and the 
sorrow, and the movement from stage to stage, are only in- 
cident to a mighty process of development from which they 
could not be severed, just because they were themselves a 
part of the result? What if the great Creator wished to 
create, not a number of clocks warranted never to go wrong, 
but a race of intelligent, self-reliant, and, in the end, free 
and happy human beings ? It appears to us that this world 
in which we actually are is about the likeliest kind of world 
for bringing about that: result. 
In like manner, we may infer that He is a Being who 
loves beauty and delights in happiness. For what is the 
fact? By “searching” we really do “find out” such a 
xod. At first, men think Him hard, harsh, or even pur- 
poselessly spiteful ; but further acquaintance with the laws 
of nature and the possibilities of life reveals the fact that the 
tendency of everything is towards order, harmony, beauty 
and blessedness. The very sorrows that follow sin, the very 
misery that accompanies the indulgence of base and cruel 
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passions, prove that He is working for beauty and blessed- 
ness ; while the loveliness that floods earth and sky, and 
the happiness which exists just where it ought to exist, 
convince us, notwithstanding life’s struggles and cares, that 
He is the God of beauty and delight. 

We may infer, finally, and for similar reasons, that He is, 
as Matthew Arnold has put it, “the power not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.” The history of mankind 
proves nothing if it does not prove this,—the persistence of 
the moral law, the superiority of moral order. It is true 
that the triumphs of righteousness in this world are not 
unbroken by sorrowful defeats, and that the “stream of 
tendency” has not always been manifestly onward, as 
making for righteousness ; but the mighty Power has slowly 
worked His will, and the education as well as the progress 
of man has been secured by making him, to an enormous 
extent, the builder-up of his own moral fortune. There are 
times when the innocent suffer, the unjust triumph, and the 
vicious succeed, just as there are times when the head is 
sick and the heart faint; but the child advances to manhood 
in spite of all ; and so humanity is certainly moving steadily, 
though often painfully, on in the path marked out for it by 
Him who allies righteousness with all abiding and joyous 
forms of life. 

There is, however, a field of inquiry open to us which we 
cannot enter now, though it promises the richest results in 
the future. For the God of nature is the God of human 
nature, and what is not clear in the one may find abundant 
evidence in the other. Here is the field in which the 
searcher may hope to find God as He is nowhere else to be 
found ;—that field is the soul of the seeker himself. Ifa 
man cannot find God there, he will not be likely to find 
Him elsewhere: if he cannot hear His voice in the inner 
sanctuary, he is hardly likely to hear it in the outer courts : 
if the angel of the Lord does not appear where reason 
counsels, and conscience pleads, and the affections guide, he 
will not be known beyond. But they who will may find 
Him in the soul; and there they may have temple, priest 
and altar, undisturbed by the clashings of self-interests and 
the strife of tongues. 

We need go no farther. If we can only get thus far, we 
have enough to form a basis for a very beautiful,avery simple, 
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but a sufficient religious faith, And so we arrive at the 
bright, fair truth, that true religion is simply the resting of 
the soul in God. We are His, and we cannot help it; but 
we can delight to be His; we can offer to Him willing and 
happy service ; we can bear up and bear on in the cheerful 
confidence that He is doing all things well. Creeds may 
curse us and priests may ban us because we cannot receive 
the hasty verdict of some victorious school; and we may 
have to go on our way, lonely pilgrims to our God: but we 
shall be safe in His strong hands,—safe near His gracious 
fatherly heart. He is seeking for us while we are seeking 
Him, and it is His voice that sounds even now in our 
deepest souls. If we listen for Him there, we shall find that 
we need not go from home to find our God. But if you fail 
in this, brave seeker after truth! and never find Him here, 
be sure that this is true: If you by searching cannot find 
out God, God by searching will find out you. 


JOHN PAGE Hopps. 


IIL.—EVOLUTION IN RELIGION, AND ITS RESULTS. 


I. IF any one idea is more characteristic than another of 
modern thought in its various forms of activity, it is cer- 
tainly that of development, or, in other words, of the gradual 
evolution of things. To find the origin of a conception so 
powerful in the interpretation of nature and of history, 
we must go back to Leibnitz and his theory of monads, 
although that philosopher assuredly did not foresee all the 
consequences which were one day to result from this intui- 
tion of his genius. The eighteenth century, although tho- 
roughly awake to the theory of political progress, pushed con- 
fidence in itself to the verge of naiveté, and in all good faith 
believed itself called to the work of crowning the edifice of 
human reason. In fact, every age before our own has looked 
upon itself as the possessor of absolute truth. The philoso-’ 
phers, the theologians, the political theorists of the past, have 
always imagined that the sole occupation of future genera- 
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tions would be, to repeat the lessons which they had them- 
selves taught. The prolonged study of history has infused 
into us alittle more modesty. The illusion which we have 
seen cherished by successive ages in the past has become 
impossible for us. Looking back upon so many systems, 
applauded first and afterwards abandoned, if not forgotten, 
we cannot but acknowledge that in the change and flux of 
the human mind there is nothing absolute, and that here, 
above all, is true the word of Heracleitus of old, rdévra ywpe? 
kat ovdey péver, “everything moves, nothing abides.” It is 
quite plain beforehand that we shall appear in as strange 
an aspect to our descendants of the twenty-fifth century as 
our ancestors of the twelfth now do to ourselves. If, as 
we may fairly hope, civilization and science continue to 
reign over humanity, history will then qualify the theories 
which appear to us to utter the last word of science, as 
infantile or obsolete. Kant, Hegel, Strauss, on the one side, 
Humboldt, Darwin, Berthelot, on the other, will produce on 
the students of those distant ages much the same effect as 
is produced upon us by Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, Abelard, 
or even Nicholas Flavel, Marco Polo, Roger Bacon. The 
glory of future discoveries will eclipse ours, and we shall be 
fortunate if, in the epitomes of history, our age, which we 
proudly call enlightened, is spoken of as a morning twilight, 
not indeed to be despised, though mixed with clouds, in the 
midst of which our imagination, still busied with a thousand 
dreams, constructed many fantastic forms and fed on many 
vain chimeras. And possibly our most positive thinkers 
will not be those who will then pass for the soberest and 
most judicious. 

It is this inevitable result of historical studies and com- 
parisons on the large scale, which makes us so easily scep- 
tical in face of the philosophical and scientific theories of 
our times. We have not the least reason to believe that 
our metaphysicians will be more fortunate than their pre- 
decessors. Even when we are most completely unable to 
refute the arguments which a Darwin or a Berthelot advance ° 
in favour of their vast explanations of animal nature or of 
the mysteries of- chemistry, we cannot help admitting to 
ourselves that posterity will certainly detect in their systems 
omissions or errors which escape our scrutiny. Only the 
practical applications of their fine researches—apyplications 
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which are always capable of verification—will escape, in 
virtue of their utility and constant character, the operation 
of this fatal law of the instability of human opinions, though 
even they will probably be attached to other theories than 
they now are. The human mind moves ever onwards ; and 
the edifice which fascinated us by its imposing grandeur 
when we passed beneath its shade, at the end of a few hours’ 
march is no more than a dark speck about to vanish on the 
horizon. 

In the domain of religion especially, this idea of the con- 
tinual evolution of opinions and of systems has inflicted a 
terrible blow on the calm and strong convictions which 
characterized the faith of our ancestors, convictions which 
in our own day have been preserved only by those who 
have been able, willingly or unwillingly, to hold themselves 
aloof from the activity of modern thought. The first shock: 
was beyond doubt given by the Reformation. Thencefor- 
ward, in presence of the two great Churches, Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, neither of which was able to annihilate 
the other, it was clear that religious truth was not self-evi- 
dent. The variations of doctrine in the bosom of Protes- 
tantism confirmed this primary experience. Then came 
historical criticism and its application to the Scriptures. 
From that time it could no longer be doubtful to any un- 
prejudiced mind that this territory, which had been believed 
to be beyond attack and inaccessible to every dissolvent 
force, was itself unstable and unsafe. In face of variations 
in the canon and in the sacred text, of differences of ten- 
dency and doctrine in the canonical authors, as well as 
of palpable errors committed by them, of the grave doubts 
and often of the formal objections raised by questions of 
authenticity, it was no longer possible to hold te the Bible 
as to a divine whole, permanent, immovable, opposing a 
certain, unchanging, supernatural teaching to the shifting 
sand of human beliefs. The history of dogma introduced a 
similar change into the estimation of doctrinal terms long 
held to be essential to Christianity, and from its origin 
bound up with its existence. The history of the Church 
became the history of the Churches, and demonstrated the 
existence of a local, a temporary, and even a limited ele- 
ment in the societies which put forward the proudest claim 
to the title of catholic and eternal. Last of all, the compa- 
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rative history of religion gives the cowp-de-grace to the quiet 
sense of security which allowed our ancestors to imagine 
that their lives were flooded with light, while whoever did 
not believe as they did was plunged into thickest darkness. 
Ig is impossible to evade the force of the evidence which 
shews that there is a gradual transition from the rudest to 
the most refined religions, that the purest has its flaws as 
the darkest its points of light, and that the gospel, even 
while we admit its relative superiority to all the rest, differs 
not in kind, but only in degree, from those which preceded 
and still surround it. 

It is, then, in this way that the idea of a continual deve- 
lopment or evolution of religious thought has taken the 
place of that old notion of repeated supernatural revelations 
which formed the framework of traditional belief. True, 
that all the positions in which the defenders of the old 
system had entrenched themselves were not abandoned with- 
out a severe struggle. Two, in particular, long resisted the 
assaults of historical criticism, namely, the appearance of 
Monotheism in the midst of the people of Israel, and that 
of Christianity in the consciousness and word of its Founder. 
Science was long defied to indicate the signs of transition 
which authorized her to speak of continuity and natural 
evolution in connection with these two majestic innovations 
which the Divine power had introduced, in virtue of a crea- 
tive and sovereign act, into the historical tissue of humanity, 
and which were attached to no previous phenomena in which 
they could have had their birth. But additional study and 
a larger adduction of analogies dislodged even the defenders 
of these strong positions. Doubtless, in the case of such a 
personal influence as that of Jesus upon the world, it is un- 
reasonable to hope to explain everything. In him, as in 
ourselves, the depths of personal consciousness can neither 
be analyzed nor sounded. But just because there is in this 
- respect no difference between Jesus and ourselves, while the 
same facts reproduce themselves in the case of all the great 
geniuses who in any department of life have influenced © 
humanity,—because, given the religious antecedents of the 
age of Jesus, it required for the development of Christianity 
only the appearance in the world of an individuality like 
his,—the origin of the gospel remains for us, it is true, the 
most salient point of the great evolution, but we are com- 
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pelled to reject the hypothesis which would make it a super- 
natural interpolation. As to the monotheism of Israel—the 
appearance of which in the midst of universal polytheism 
has been said to be inexplicable without supernatural inter- 
vention—it has become quite possible to enumerate the 
transitions by which it might very naturally have arisen 
from one of the varieties of a polytheism which neither in 
all countries nor at all times has been self-identical. There 
were hierarchically organized polytheisms, as, for instance, 
in Egypt and in Greece, which culminated here and there 
in a monarchical polytheism (Pindar), or even in a form of 
religion practically monotheistic, though still dualistic in 
theory (Mazdeism). Besides this, there existed in the midst 
of the Israelites and their neighbours precisely that com- 
mencement of monotheism which we call monolatry, the 
essence of which is to concentrate upon a single God, de- 
clared to be alone adorable, the adoration which is systema- 
tically refused to other gods, whose existence is nevertheless 
recognized. Attempts in this direction were made in Egypt ; 
and in the eyes of modern criticism the monotheism, properly 
so called, of Moses (the jealous God, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me”) does not rise to a higher level than 
this rigorous monolatry. It is clear that sooner or later 
such a monolatry must develop into monotheism. The 
moment must come at which the conviction forces itself 
upon the mind, that if these other gods are not to be adored, 
it is because they do not exist at all, or at least because they 
are not gods. This is the glorious but quite natural eleva- 
tion which was given to religion by the Israelitish prophets 
of the ‘eighth and seventh centuries before Christ. Why, 
therefore, admit at this point a perfectly needless interrup- 
tion in the natural development of the religious idea? 

But from all this results an inevitable scepticism, and, 
among educated men who are conscious of strong religious 
needs, a real uneasiness. They wish to set their feet on 
firm ground, and they feel the earth shaking and ready to 
engulf them. If the comparison were not too coarse, I 
should say that the religious mind of our times is sea- 
sick. That which formerly nourished, now disgusts it ; and 
nevertheless it cannot dispense with wholesome and abun- 
dant food. 

Traditional education has accustomed us to rest the peeu- 
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liar value of Christianity upon its character as a miraculous 
revelation, and to console ourselves for the uncertainties of 
philosophy by finding compensation in the authority sw 
generis of instructions directly given by an infallible Intel- 
ligence. And now it is found that Christianity is one 
religion among many more ; that the Bible is a sacred code, 
like the Koran, the Zend-Avesta or the Vedas; that Jesus 
is the founder of a system, but without any more infallible 
@ priori authority than Mahomet or Buddha. It is, as it 
were, a secularization of the private domain of Divinity. The 
same century has seen the fall of the temporal power of the 
Popes and the cessation of the privilege of mortinain long 
assigned to Jehovah. The physical have confirmed the work 
of the historical sciences. Already, for many years past, 
rain, thunder, hail, have no longer been considered as directly 
eaused by the Supreme Will; henceforth the great facts 
themselves, for which the creative intervention was still 
eagerly claimed, the formation of the globe, the appearance 
of life, especially the origin of man, are assigned to natural 
eauses, and take their place in the universal evolution. We 
‘ourselves, with our ideas and our beliefs, form a part of 
this evolution, and are all unable to say whither it tends 
and to what it is leading us. What has been, is not’; what 
is, will not be; this is all that we can affirm. How then should 
we attach to these ideas and beliefs an absolute value, while 
history compels us to attribute to them only a relative, a 
temporary, a local worth? 

We do not think that in the above description we have 
misrepresented the line of more or less formal reasoning 
which robs many minds of the energy necessary to conquer 
religious doubt, and to attain beliefs which shall at once be 
in harmony with the results of contemporary science, and 
capable of strong action upon the life, the intellect and the 
heart. Nevertheless, as we have already observed, this state 
of mind is a painful one. It may be that at the opposite 
poles of human thought there are men who are not conscious 
of this uneasiness. There are physicists and physiologists 
so completely absorbed by the interest of their special re- 
searches, as not even to be able to understand the grief of 
those who cannot definitively find, in the result of their 
studies of nature and of life, a sufficient compensation for the 
loss of all religious belief and hope; as, in the same way, there 
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are souls so completely imbued with traditional religion as 
to pass unconsciously through the midst of sciences hostile 
to their fixed conceptions, insensible to their demonstrations, 
and not even deigning to recognize their existence. But 
the great majority of men are found between these two 
extremes, and this majority undoubtedly suffers. It would 
know and it would believe; and this fact is as undoubted 
as its suffering. 

But the human mind does not acquiesce in suffering unless 
it discerns either a certain utility in it, or feels beyond ques- 
tion that it is incurable. And even in this last case, it 
resigns itself rather than acquiesces. But the moral suffering 
of which we speak is neither useful nor proved to be incu- 
rable. What we are now about to say, has for its sole object 
to indicate the way which, in the opinion of the writer, 
leads to the re-establishment of the destroyed harmony be- 
tween the scientific intelligence and the religious spirit, 
without wrong to either science or religion as rightly under- 
stood. 

II. We must not deny evolution either in nature or in 
history. We must not, because we ought not. The fact of 
evolution forces itself on every unprejudiced mind. Each 
forward step made by science is a fresh testimony in its 
favour: in fact, science advances only on condition of con- 
firming it. To know in nature and in history what we were 
ignorant of before, is simply to attach facts one to another 
by middle terms formerly unsuspected. Consequently, it 
is not wonderful that a period so fertile as ours in scientific 
discovery and progress, should be that in which the idea of 
evolution—that is, of the gradual unfolding of things in 
logical relation with their antecedents and their natural 
constitution—disengages itself as the conception which em- 
braces all the physical and moral universe. 

But according to this definition, the idea of evolution is 
by no means identical with that of change pure and simple. 
There are things which change without being evolved, as, 
for instance, the cards in the hands of a player, or the scenes 
in a pantomime. Caprice, voluntary or involuntary, may 
produce simple change, but not evolution. All evolution 
is logical from beginning to end. It has a point of de- 
parture, a permanent tendency, and a fixed goal. The suc- 
cessive changes impressed upon human life from the time 
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at which it was hardly distinguishable from animal life up 
to our own day, and which are visibly preparing other and 
further changes—in a word, the changes which constitute 
the history of civilization—are an evolution. The point of 
departure was the germ of superior life which was virtually 
present in the species destined to become man ; the perma- 
nent tendency is the predominance ever more firmly-assured 
to this germ of superior life, and to its results—namely, 
the life peculiar to the human spirit under the fourfold re- 
lation of the social, the intellectual, the esthetic and the 
moral; the goal will be the complete triumph of this truly 
human life over all the elements of animal servitude which 
yet hamper it. The ancients, struck with the prefound 
change imported by dawning civilization into human life, 
and comparing their own condition with that of former 
epochs or of contemporary peoples yet uncivilized, attri- 
buted to supernatural action the work of their first legisla- 
tors and civilizers. We cannot now adopt this simple 
explanation ; but the problem has only become more diffi- 
cult without changing its essence, and we have to ask our- 
selves, what then is this power inherent in humanity, in 
virtue of which man alone upon the earth has raised himself 
from the brutal to the civilized ife? We might shew that 
the case is precisely the same in regard to every other series 
of facts placed by general opinion in the category of evolu- 
tion ; as, for instance, the slow formation of the English 
Constitution, or the explosion of the French Revolution—a 
revolution much more obviously prepared for by antecedent 
events than a superficial observer would easily believe ;—or, 
again, in another order of facts, the evolution which con- 
ducts one body from the embryonic state, in which nothing 
at first sight decisively distinguishes it from the embryo 
of inferior species, to the complicated and refined organism 
which makes human life possible. In each case there is an 
initial force, the effects of which, logically bound together, 
constitute the evolution. 

Evolution, then, produces successive changes ; but these 
changes are regulated from within by an idea, a force, a 
will—eall the directing principle what you choose; so that 
though you may enumerate one after the other, without a 
single omission, all these changes, you will not in that way 
have shewn what the evolution is. The error would be the 
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same as that of the child who imagines that the Column of 
the Place Vendéme has been constructed in the same way 
as he builds up on his mother’s table an obelisk of dominoes 
laid one upon another. This is to recite a chronicle, not 
to write a history. Really to seize the essence of the evo- 
lution, it 1s necessary, across and along the line of the 
changes, to discern their direction, their tendency, their 
spirit—to understand how and in what each separate change 
is related to the directing principle, and thus to determine 
its meaning and its value. There is then, in every evolu- 
tion, an invisible divinity, a mens agitans molem, which con- 
stitutes its essence. From this it follows that no evolution 
can ever be its own final interpreter. It presents itself to 
us as a general fact, comprising a mass of special facts ; but, 
like every other fact, it in its turn asks the question, Why ? 
It demands an explanation ; it leads us to God. The story 
goes that the astronomer Laplace said to the First Consul, 
who had expressed astonishment that in his explanation of 
the formation of worlds he had not said anything of God, 
“J have had no need of that hypothesis.” And it may 
be true that, given his point of departure, Laplace required, 
in order to organize his sublime system, no more than the 
mechanical hypotheses which are logically deducible from 
his leading principle. But we who are acquainted with this 
system, the simplicity and grandeur of which it is Impos- 
sible not to admire, and which subsequent discoveries have 
only modified, but not destroyed,—can we say, even while 
we admit its truth, that we do not feel the intellectual 
necessity of rising to a still higher point? Do these nebulas, 
containing in themselves the potentiality of suns and of 
universal life, satisfy our reason? Let us suppose that man 
has attained to a complete knowledge of the visible uni- 
verse. Suppose that he is able to describe, point by point, 
moment by moment, the innumerable transformations which 
enable him to connect by an unbroken thread the freshest 
blade of grass upon earth with the primordial motion of the 
nebula, which finally resolved itself into that vast and con- 
stellated orb which we call the Milky Way, and yet which 
is itself only a province of the universe, do you think that 
all we should have to do thenceforth would be to banish God 
from our thought? What more childish? To the cultured 
intelligence, God is found at the point of departure of general - 
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evolution, even more clearly than at the origin of the partial 
developments which are all that the ignorant know. The 
notion of His power and of His necessity is enormously 
enlarged, but in its essence it remains the same. 

But there is something more than this. We have seen 
that in every evolution the chain of facts or changes of 
which it is composed, determines its character by a kind 
of internal logic, and at the same time reveals its own 
directing action, as it extends through the whole series 
and regulates every transformation. The result is what 
German philosophy has called the Immanence of the Idea 
in Phenomena. At the point of departure, a force was 
necessary to give the impulse to evolution, but along the 
whole course of the evolution this force has perpetuated 
itself in changed forms. For example, I have upon a 
billiard-table given an impulse to a ball of such a kind 
that, after having struck a second ball and made three 
consecutive rebounds from the cushions, it has touched a 
third. The blow which I gave to the ball was of only 
momentary duration, but this series of various movements, 
the object of which was what is called a cannon, is only the 
continuous expression of the initial directing force which 
my will imparted to the first ball at the moment when I 
struck it. If my play has been skilful, this force, put at 
the disposal of my intention and carrying it into effect, has 
not ceased to control the changes which have taken place 
on the surface of the table, and has been immanent in the 
whole stroke. This illustration, drawn from common life, 
and easy to understand, clearly explains what I mean when 
I say that in every evolution the initial force which acts at 
the point of departure, perpetuates itself through the series 
of successive changes. In the same way, I should say that 
the love of liberty is the immanent moral force which pre- 
sides over the development of the Parliamentary history of 
England, as the love of equality occupies the same place in 
the history of the French people under both its monarchies 
aud its republics. I should say also that every change 
undergone by the human embryo, up to the moment when 
it becomes a human body, is under the direction of the 
formative force which from the first moment impressed upon 
its development the tendency towards the organization of 
such a body. Thus the initial force of every evolution per- 
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petuates itself, and under various forms is continually active 
from one end to the other of the evolution which it has 
determined. If, then, the universe is only one grand evo- 
lution from the first to the last of the facts which compose 
it, do not think that you can banish the idea of God from 
the field of your thought. On the contrary, I affirm that 
neither before it, nor during its course, nor in it, nor after 
it, can you dispense with God. 

There is in this point of view, the validity of which can- 
not be disputed, something which may justifiably tranquil- 
lize us in face of the possible results of natural science. We 
are told that science every day more and more banishes 
God to a remoteness, in which to the vision of our spirits 
He is lost. This is not so. It could only be true in case 
it were reasonable to think that Divine presence and action 
are only to be recognized where it is impossible to find’any 
natural cause for the facts to be explained. But this way 
of representing Divine presence and action is not only 
absurd, but in great part the cause of our spiritual trou- 
bles and disquietudes. It is an untenable position, and one 
which it is absolutely necessary to abandon. From the fact 
that our present science cannot indicate the natural cause 
of any historical or physical fact, it by no means follows 
that such a cause does not exist. It often happens that it 
is finally discovered in the quarter where it was least looked 
for. Nothing can make us sure that some fine morning 
Science will not succeed in guessing the riddles, the key to 
which at present escapes her. And am I to make my faith 
in God dependent upon the progress vor the impotence of 
human science? Before I believe in Him, am I to wait to 
see whether Darwin and Vogt, and Pouchet and Biichner, 
are right or wrong? I recollect: how, some thirty years ago, 
an immense importance was attached to the marvellous 
agreeinent which was said to exist between the Bible on 
one side, and astronomy aud geology on the other. Moses 
had anticipated Cuvier by more than three thousand years. 
Was that a compliment to Moses or to Cuvier? I am not 
quite sure; I seem to remember that, in point of fact, so far 
as those honest defenders of the Bible were concerned, it was 
Moses who ought to have been satisfied, for men took much | 
more pains to interpret him in conformity with Cuvier, than 
to mould Cuvier’s doctrine into accord with his. I was then © 
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very young, and I reflected what might have happened if 
Moses and Cuvier had not been at one, and what would yet 
happen if the successors of Cuvier succeeded in destroying 
this touching unanimity, which, as I have since seen, never 
existed except in the imaginations of theologians. The 
manufacturers of religious thunderbolts, intended to be 
hurled at the bold pioneers of contemporary science, do not 
know to what extent they propagate religious scepticism. 
They tell us, for instance, that if Mr. Darwin and his friends 
are right, religion is no longer possible, and faith in God at 
an end; and the inference they draw is, that Mr. Darwin 
and his friends are men to be detested. But what then? 
Anathemas have never been able to destroy systems. And 
if they have a real foundation in fact? For my part, I 
neither accept nor reject these systems ; I watch, a charmed 
spectator, the progress of these noble studies ; I feel myself 
incompetent to decide dogmatically upon their principal 
theses; I am delighted that other scientific men, by com- 
bating their conclusions, force their authors to revise, with 
every desirable precaution, the facts which they bring for- 
ward as their basis ; I firmly hope that here, as elsewhere, 
light will be generated by the shock of ideas. But I will 
never consent to confer upon these gentlemen the right of 
preserving or taking away from me my faith in God. I 
claim the right to remain religious, whatever turn this 
scientific debate may take, and I defend the claim in face 
of all experimental science. Let scientific men freely study 
and freely draw their conclusions: only under this condi- 
tion can their researches be practically useful: but, on the 
other hand, let our faith take up a position which has 
nothing to fear from their discoveries. Once more, such a 
position is that which we have indicated above. If Science 
succeeds in referring all the phenomena of the universe to 
rational laws and immediate causes, so much the better for 
_ her, and probably also for us. But after all she will only 
have described the great evolution which God determined, 
which God directs, which goes on in the strength of God, 
and which God will bring to an end at last. 

It may be well to observe at this point that this religious 
conception of the universe, while revealing God in the same 
way as science explains the phenomena of which it is com- 
posed, neither adds to nor takes away from that other and 
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more direct revelation which has its seat in ourselves—from 
that consciousness of God of which the religious sentiment 
inherent in the human soul, with all its various shades of 
feeling, from terror at one end of the scale to passionate 
love at the other—is the resounding echo within us. Here 
is a region which science may explore, but which it can 
hardly describe, and which in any case it is powerless to 
destroy. In virtue of his religious consciousness man directly 
feels God, and even if he were to be the subject of a per- 
petual evolution, would never be able to avoid feeling Him. 
If we are able to admit the validity of this double method 
of finding God in nature and in the soul, I think that we 
may watch with perfect serenity all the progress, all the 
discoveries, all the transformations of science. If we open 
our eyes to the universe, God is there; and if we close them 
to look into our own nature, God is with us still. 

III. But I recognize the fact that in real life we need 
more than the bare knowledge of God-to secure to religion 
the consolation, the hope, the peace, which are its charac- 
teristic fruits. The religious, like all other life, has need of 
food, and few men would find themselves sufficiently sup- 
ported by the mere individual, subjective contemplation of 
God. Up to the present time the religious life has been fed 
by dogmatic beliefs stating in definite form the Divine Will 
as to our destiny and the conditions of its happy accom- 
plishment. It has also found another kind of support in 
public worship. In short, it has been instrumental in the 
formation of great organized societies, which, under the 
name of Churches, take the individual out of his isolation, 
enable him to profit by the collective religious life, and 
by their institutions or their influence prevent that reli- 
gious life from being lost in the sands of indifference or 
smothered in the mud of corruption. Now, we are told it 
is precisely churches, and worship, and definite beliefs, that 
modern science, with its theories of evolution, undermines, 
by depriving them of all supernatural authority, all compel- 
ling power upon the mind and the conscience. Formerly it 
was permitted to every one to believe that his own doctrine; 
his own worship, his own church, were alone true, alone 
legitimate, alone destined to final triumph over the world 
and its resistance. Men lived and died tranquil in this pre- . 
cious assurance. Now we can see in these great powers of 
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the past only temporary forces, which have had their hour 
of birth, but which now are growing old and fast approach- 
ing their hour of death. 

At the same time I do not wish to deny that in the bosom 
of the religious world (and not of the Christian world only) 
is taking place a profound transformation which augurs the 
beginning of a period very different from that in which we 
live, and the end of which we can now discern. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the old dogmas are passing 
away. Worship among Christians finds itself on the horns 
of a dilemma—either, as in the Roman and Greek Churches, 
it claims to be an opus operatum, or, as in the form which 
Ritualism desires to introduce into the Church of England, 
it enjoins participation in its mysterious ceremonies as 
necessary for the salvation of souls, in which case it is 
superstitions, repugnant to reason, and soon given up by 
enlightened men—or, on the other hand, without putting 
forward any supernatural element, it limits its pretensions 
to the exercise of a moral and spiritual influence, and then 
its means of action are reduced to the spoken word, accom- 
panied by a modicum of music, and it is too often tiresome 
and dry. As to the churches, they are one and all a prey 
to an inward dissolution which makes them much more 
societies of discord than harmonious associations. These 
are patent facts which it would be useless to deny. All we 
desire to do now, is to indicate, under this three-fold division 
of the subject, and without abandoning the point of view 
of evolution, the grounds of quietness and trust which will 
allow us to nourish our religious life in this time of transi- 
tion, without either belying the past or despairing of the 
future. 

If the reader has thoroughly apprehended our concep- 
tion of evolution, he will at once recollect that athwart the 
changes which mark its successive movements, it presents 
a stable element which constitutes at once its unity and 
its continuity. Dogmas, which all have their history, their 
periods of growth and their periods of decay, have for the 
most part their raison d'etre in a sentiment or an idea, which 
continues to exist even after the forms in which it was 
expressed have been shewn to be defective or false. The 
dogma of the deity of Jesus Christ, for example, and that 
of the future life, have passed through many variations. In 
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the first case, it is discerned that the person of Jesus Christ 
has been deified by the conjunction with it of a divine 
ideal; in the second, it is the presentiment of a destiny 
beyond death, and more in harmony with our highest as- 
pirations than our earthly life can be, which has “inspired 
the successive forms under which this hope has manifested 
itself in the soul. The dogma of the deity of Jesus Christ 
has crumbled away under the assaults of criticism ; all the 
more or less symbolical descriptions of the future life have 
been lost in the feeling of our inability to form any positive 
conception of it. But the nucleus, the latent element, the 
spirit of these two doctrines, has lost none of its worth for 
the religious soul. And the same method of treatment may 
be applied to all the other dogmas of the ancient Church. 
But we can say more than this. This secularization of 
the divine domain which we have indicated as the general 
characteristic of contemporary religious thought, ought also 
to result in the conviction that the nourishment of the reli- 
gious life should be sought under other conditions and under 
other forms than was once the case. In periods anterior to 
our own, while Nature was opposed to God as two abso- 
lutely distinct powers, so that whatever appeared natural 
appeared at the same time not di wine, and what was called 
divine was ipso facto taken out of the domain of nature, the 
religious life was conceived of only under the form of an 
opposition to the natural life. Existence was divided into 
two quite distinct portions. In the one was shut up what 
was called common life, with its labours, its pleasures, its 
smiles, eating, drinking, sleeping, intercourse with other 
men for pleasure or for gain; in the other was comprised 
the work of the religious life, made up of acts specifically 
pious, abstinences, ceremonies, consecrated days and hours, 
good works and the like. The religious ideal from this 
point of view was attained in the middle ages. Chosen 
souls separated themselves from the world, to immure them- 
selves in a convent, and thenceforth to occupy themselves 
only with religious matters; common men lived as they 
could, imitating as they best might the monastic life, em- 
broidering their existence with masses, sacraments, newvaines 
and pilgrimages. The Reformation was the cause of a great 
advance upon this dualism, as little in real accord with the 
gospel as it was adapted to the exigencies of modern activ- 
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ity. Nevertheless, the traditional point of view was too 
firmly fixed to disappear all at once; and even Protestant 
Churches have too often estimated the reality of the religious 
life by the strict observance of the sabbath, the constant 
attendance upon worship, and the profession, “in season 
and out of season,” of confessional dogmas. Have we any- 
thing seriously to regret in the approaching disappearance 
of this inadequate conception of the true religious life? 
What I am about to say may appear terrible to some timid 
spirits, but I cannot think it strange, or even in itself de- 
plorable, that in our day the attendance of men at church 
has diminished, and that in general religious acts of the 
visible kind are less numerous. I do not say that worldli- 
ness, frivolity, incredulity, are not largely answerable for 
this; I only observe that, beside and below the external 
regularity of former days, there were not less worldliness, 
frivolity, irreligion, than now ; and that now it is possible 
to be profoundly and sincerely religious, without feeling the 
irrepressible desire to multiply external tokens of one’s 
religion. We are wont, much more than our forefathers, to 
look for God in nature, in common life, in so-called profane 
history, in the world not less than in solitude. We listen 
to fewer sermons, but religious thought pursues and finds 
us at every instant, in our reading, in our artistic pleasures, 
in our favourite studies. I take it for granted that we enjoy 
the great works of religious art preserved in our museums 
much more than was the case in days when only the 
churches offered them to a people who cared nothing for 
masterpieces.* / Religious music is now to be heard in other 
than religious assemblies. The spectacle of the world re- 
counts to us crescendo rinforzando the glory of the Creator ; 
and even politics, with which we all busy ourselves with a 
zeal unknown in former ages, remind us at every instant 
that religious lie much nearer to social questions than we 


* This isa matter upon which many prejudices still exist. Because religious 
painting has in it a capacity of stimulating religious thought, men have desired . 
that churches should be filled with pictures, without reflecting that painting 
is, of all the arts, that which least lends itself to the purposes of public wor- 
ship, that is to the production of a simultaneous religious impression. One 
never looks at a fine picture in a crowd ; and in Catholic countries, while the 
ignorant mob reserves its admiration for horrible daubs which are quite outside 
the domain of art, it is never seen to pay its devotions before the paintings 
which are due to the genius of the great masters. 
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were accustomed to think. We may then assert that the 
modern point of view, in bringing God, His presence and 
His action, into the interior of thivgs as their vivifying 
and immanent principle, and in removing the antagouism 
between Nature and God, has, on the one hand, lessened 
the need of detaching a considerable part of life for the 
purpose of exclusively consecrating it to God, and, on the 
other, has augmented the total sum of religious thoughts, 
reflections siti emotions. Often, indeed, has the man of 
modern times cause to make his own the exclamation of the 
patriarch, “The Eternal was there, and I knew it not !” 

A result of this ought to be a simplification of dogmas, 
and the substitution for them of principles of life, few in 
number, but of great subjective fruitfulness. What theolo- 
gian of our own time would have the courage to propose to 
his fellow-believers a confession of faith in thirty or forty 
articles? An extreme sobriety in this respect has replaced 
the old effusiveness. Is this a misfortune? The gospel 
does not enumerate many things as “necessary.” When 
one knows that in nature and human life only a small 
number of laws or principles preside over the infinite diver- 
sity of phenomena, one is no longer disposed to enumerate 
one after another all the special doctrines to which men 
accord or refuse their assent. 

There is then, without abandoning the ground of evolu- 
tion, something solid on which we can set our feet with 
assurance. Leligions constitute an evolution—the evolution 
of religion; but religion, under the most various forms, 
abides, and will abide. And among religious evolutions, 
Christianity is the most remarkable. But the modern 
thinker, the moment that he admits the legitimacy of reli- 
gion, easily sees that the characteristic Christian principle 
—the love of God and man, founded upon the filial relation 
or the affinity of the human with the Divine spirit—is no 
other than the purest manifestation of religion itself. In 
this sense Christianity, which has already varied so much, 
and appears destined to vary so much more, is as perma- 
nent, as indestructible, as religion itself. As to worship, 
each must take counsel of his own wants, recollecting that 
in the domain of religion, as well as in that of society or of 
science, it is a duty to contribute something to the collective 
life, and that this can only be done by associating our own 
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religion with that of men whose wants and tendencies bring 
them nearer to us. A sacramental rite loses its prestige in 
proportion as we reach the consciousness of its intrinsic 
inefficacy, and the most poetic symbols grow unimpressive 
by repetition. A mass may be a very beautiful thing, but 
if one does not believe in its sacramental worth, and is 
obliged to hear it very often, it becomes unbearable. The 
same is the case with repeated sermons. I have no thought 
of blaming those who are edified by hearing two or three a 
day—trahit swa quemque voluptas; I only ask for myself 
and my friends liberty from such an infliction, and the right 
not on that account to be put in the category of the irreli- 
gious and the anti-christian. On the other hand, nothing 
will ever surpass the religious effect of eloquent and ear- 
nest speech, nor will such speech ever want an audience. 
Less attendance and wore spiritual intensity—this, in our 
view, should be the motto of a worship in accordance with 
the exigencies of the modern spirit. As to the church, the 
question cannot be settled in the same way for all, and in 
all countries. There are precedents, national interests, vene- 
rable traditions, which must be taken into account. The 
best minds are divided between fidelity to an ancient na- 
tional Church, on condition that it opens itself and can be 
opened more and more to the reforming spirit of our time, 
and the choice of a narrower association in which may be 
enjoyed a completer community of desires and opinions 
than is possible in the midst of a great traditional Church. 
We must neither unduly despise or unduly exalt the Church. 
The Gospel was before the Church, and is better than the 
Church ; but attachment to a society of Christians is the only 
way of escape from the always mischievous influence of 
isolation and excessive individuality. Neither upon reli- 
gious nor any other ground, is it good for man to be alone. 
On the spiritual man there are duties of condescension and 
support incumbent in relation to brethren who are weaker 
in the faith. All this is as true from the point of view of 
evolution as from every other. 

We are brought back then to this: in the great evolution 
of humanity, religion represents a legitimate and stable ele- 
ment ; it answers to a permanent want of human nature. 
Our interest as well as our duty is not to suffer this sacred 
flame to be extinguished within us. On this account it is 
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that we must continue to adhere to the principle of Chris- 
tianity, and to ask for a Christian worship which may be 
beneficial to ourselves, and supply to the church of our 
choice the food of the religious life. Whatever the future 
may be, we shall not the less have been faithful to our 
better nature in adopting this line of conduct. Borne upon 
the great flood, and carried along with it, we shall always 
be in direct communication with its source and with its 
mouth, In other words, while we submit to contemporary 
forces and are in harmony with passing states of mind, we 
shall hold fast by the Eternal. What matters anything 
else? “Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

We were once asked to what course of action our prin- 
ciples would lead us, if a second Christ, superior to the 
first, came to elevate, in a marked degree, men’s sentiment 
of God, and the conditions of personal union with Him. 
Should we renounce the Christ of the Gospels to follow his 
successor? Our answer was, that we should begin by 
making careful inquiry into the claims to superiority of the 
new Revealer, and that, if we came to the conclusion that 
they were well founded, we should not hesitate to recognize 
him as our Master. But in acting thus we should not cease 
to revere the first. On the contrary, we should be plainly 
conforming to his will. Would Jesus himself do otherwise ? 
Let us be, above all, “children of the truth ;’ for the rest, 
“God will provide.” 

ALBERT REVILLE, D.D. 
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IV.—MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGION.-—II. THEISM. 


Natwre, the Utility of Religion, and Theism. By John Stuart 
Mill, London: Longmans, 1874. 


THE essays on Nature and the Utility of Religion, which 
we considered in the former part of this paper, are not, 
strictly speaking, “ Essays on Religion” at all. They treé ut 
of Religion, it is true, but only in so far as it is supposed to 
influence Ethical theory and practice. The Utilitarian doc- 
trine of morals was at this Be iod the prominent object before 
the author's attention, and it is as polemical treatises in its 
defence that we must regard these two earlier essays,—the 
aim of the former being to prove that Nature furnishes no 
reliable standard of conduct, and that of the latter to strip 
Christianity and the other positive religions of their laurels, 
by shewing that the Religion of Humanity surpasses them 
in the power to elevate and bless mankind, 

During the portion of his mental history up to and in- 
clusive of the composition of these earlier essays, Mr. Mill 
appears to have felt no personal need of a Theistic faith, no 
yearning to lean upon the belief in a present God, and to 
find comfort in the prospect of an existence beyond the 
grave, Disinterested devotion to the well-being of humanity 
absorbed his energies, and for the time seemed to bring 
perfect satisfaction, Faith in the justice and sympathizing 
love of the Eternal, and confident expectation of re-union 
with our lost/ones in another life, might, in his view, be 
pardonable and even serviceable supports in the rudimen- 
tary stages of morality ; but the more advanced soul that 
had thoroughly imbibed the invigorating essence of true 
Utilitarianism would feel, as he felt, that these adventitious 
aids are no longer necessary, and that supernatural religion 

rather a hindrance than a help as we climb the loftier 
heights of mental and moral culture, In the essay on the 
Utility of Religion we are told, that . 

“nough has been said to convince any one who ean distin- 
guish between the intrinsic capacities of human nature and the 
forms in which those capacities happen to have been historically 
developed, that the sense of unity with mankind, and a deep 
feeling for the general good, may be cultivated into a sentiment 
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and a principle capable of fulfilling every important function of 
religion, and itself justly entitled to the name. I will now further 
maintain that it is not only capable of fulfilling these functions, 
but would fulfil them better than any form whatever of super- 
naturalism. It is not only entitled to be called a religion : it is 
a better religion than any of those which are ordinarily called 
by that title.” * 


We have now to notice, however, that in the interval of 
ten or more years, which separates the composition of the 
last essay from that of its predecessors, it would seem that 
some potent though unobtrusive influence had greatly modi- 
fied our author’s valuation of the Theist’s faith. Notwith- 
standing Miss Taylor’s confident assertion in the Preface 
that “the author considered the opinions expressed in these 
different essays as fundamentally consistent,” internal evi- 
dence of the strongest kind compels us to believe that in this 
intervening period the spiritual atmosphere of Mr. Mill’s 
inner life passed through a remarkable and most salutary 
change. Religious belief for its own sake, and not merely 
as the handmaid of morality, has now become with him an 
object of earnest interest and study. Nor is the investiga- 
tion into the truth of Theism carried on, as from the tone 
of the preceding extract we should naturally expect, in any 
hostile spirit. On the contrary, Mr. Mill is now ready to 
give the arguments in favour of the existence of God and 
of a Future Life the most friendly consideration, will go 
with them to the uttermost limit that his intellectual con- 
science permits,—a great deal farther, indeed, than in the 
view of his Positivist associates he has any right to go,— 
and then, when at last the tightly-stretched tether of his 
philosophical creed absolutely forbids all further advance, 
he stops short with manifest reluctance, and casts a wistful 
look at those realms of positive conviction whither the In- 
tuitionalist is enabled to travel onward. We now read, in 
direct contravention of what he said above, that “it cannot 
be questioned that the undoubting belief of the real exist- 
ence of a Being who realizes our own best ideas of perfec- 
tion, and of our being in the hands of that Being as the 
ruler of the universe, gives an increase of force to these 
feelings [i.e. aspirations towards goodness] beyond which 
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they can receive from reference to a merely ideal concep- 
tion.’* Surely this is nothing short of a distinct confession 
that liberal Christianity, which combines the enthusiastic 
devotion to the service of mankind, towards which the Posi- 
tivist aspires, with an assurance of the existence of such a 
Being as Mr. Mill describes, must, in so far as it takes a 
real hold on men’s convictions, prove a far mightier power 
for good than that Religion of Humanity to which before 
he gave such marked pre-eminence. And not only does he 
now admit the surpassing efficacy of this Christian Theism, 
but he is also most anxious, as we have said, to lend it all 
the support which Experientialism can allow. Only two 
possible lines of argument in the direction of Theism. are 
left open to him by the tenets of his philosophy—the one 
is by way of well-attested Miracle, the other through the 
evidence for the action of a Designing Intelligence in nature. 
The section of the essay devoted to the question of Miracle 
eminently exhibits that clearness of thought and grace of 
diction for which Mr. Mill’s writings are so justly distin- 
guished. After a careful review of David Hume's reasoning, 
he arrives at the following decision : 

“The existence of God cannot possibly be proved by miracle; 
for unless a God is already recognized, the apparent miracle can 
always be accounted for on a more probable hypothesis than that 
of the interference of a Being of whose very existence it is sup- 
posed to be the sole evidence. Thus far Hume’s argument is 
conclusive. ... Once, however, admit a God, and the production 
by his direct volition of an effect which in any case owed its 
origin to his creative will is no longer a purely arbitrary hypo- 
thesis to account for the fact, but must be reckoned with as a 
serious possibility.” + 

There follows, accordingly, a discussion of the question 
from the Theist’s point of view, and he remarks: 


“‘ We can see no reason on God’s goodness why, if he deviated 
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hension of the essence of Christianity, for he says ‘‘it may be doubted whether 
Christianity is really responsible for atonement and redemption, original sin 
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once from the ordinary system of his government in order to do 
good to man, he should not have done so on a hundred other 
occasions ; nor why if the benefit aimed at by some given devia- 
tion, such as the revelation of Christianity, was transcendent and 
unique, that precious gift should only have been vouchsafed after 
the lapse of many ages, or why, when it was at last given, the 
evidence of it should have been left open to so much doubt and 
difficulty.” * 


This consideration, taken in conjunction with the reflec- 
tion that the Christian miracles are “attested by evidence 
not of a character to warrant belief in any facts in the 
smallest degree unusual or improbable,” leads him to the 
conclusion “that miracles have no claim whatever to the 
character of historical facts, and are wholly invalid as evi- 
dences of any revelation.”+ 

While Mr. Millis only in accord with an increasing num- 
ber of Christian believers in thus holding that there is no 
legitimate thoroughfare to religious conviction by way of 
external miracles, his theory of the human mind closes for 
him that avenue of internal evidence which they find to be 
the most direct path to satisfying truth, so that he is neces- 
sarily left with the teleological argument as his only remain- 
ing chance of escape from utter scepticism. His manifest 
anxiety to allow to this argument all possible strength, is 
another conspicuous indication of his desire to find a logical 
passage to supersensual realities. It can hardly be doubted 
that the vast majority of the members of Mr. Mill’s school of 
thought would heartily endorse the sentiment of the accom- 
plished editor of the Fortnightly Review, and say of this 
argument from Design, that if it has not already received 
its death-blow at the hands of the Darwinian theory, it is 
at least for the nonce in that state of suspended animation 
which utterly disqualifies it for playing its former role in 
theological controversy.t Indeed, what is more natural 
than that the devotees of the Religion of Humanity should 
eagerly embrace the plausible idea that the doctrine of 
Natural Selection has effectually demolished the only remain- 
ing bridge over which the scientific inquirer might still be 
tempted to stray into the shadowy land of metaphysical 
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illusions and spiritual dreams? So far, however, is Mr. Mill, 
in this his last essay, from exulting in or even admitting 
this supposed victory of Darwinism over Design, that he 
lucidly re-states Paley’s argument, seeks to fortify it against 
unfair criticism, and, while admitting that the adaptations 
in nature are not such as to supply complete demonstration, 
thinks “it must be allowed that, in the present state of 
our knowledge, they afford a large balance of probability in 
favour of creation by intelligence.”* In reference to the 
true logical worth of this argument, he says: 


“The Design argument is not drawn from mere resemblances 
in Nature to the works of human intelligence, but from the 
special character of those resemblances. The circumstances in 
which it is alleged that the world resembles the works of man 
are not circumstances taken at random, but are particular in- 
stances of a circumstance which experience shews to have a real 
connection with an intelligent origin, the fact of conspiring to an 
end. The argument therefore is not one of mere analogy. As 
mere analogy it has its weight, but it is more than analogy. It 
surpasses analogy exactly as induction surpasses it. It is an 
inductive argument.’’+ 


He then takes the case of the structure of the eye, as one 
of the most impressive instances in which we discern not 
only likeness to the intelligent action of man, but also such 
an apparent converging of many means to one end, namely, 
the production of sight, that we are compelled to recognize 
the presence of final as well as of efficient causation, and 
therefore to ascribe the production to the energy of an 
intelligent will, 

“ But,’ he adds, “I regret to say that this latter half of the 
argument is not so inexpugnable as the former half. Creative 
forethought is not absolutely the only link by which the origin 
of the wonderful mechanism of the eye may be connected with 
the fact of sight. There is another connecting link on which 
attention has been greatly fixed by recent speculations, and the 
reality of which cannot be called in question, though its adequacy 
to account for such truly admirable combinations as some of those 
in Nature is still, and will probably long remain, problematical. » 
This is the principle of ‘the survival of the fittest.’.... Of this 
theory, when pushed to its extreme point, all that can now be 
said is, that it is not so absurd as it looks, and that the analogies 
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which have been discovered in experience, favourable to its pos- 
sibility, far exceed what any one could have supposed beforehand. 
Whether it will ever be possible to say more than this is at 
present uncertain. The theory, if admitted, would be in no way 
whatever inconsistent with creation. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that it would greatly attenuate the evidence for it.”* 


Such an expression of regret that the theory of “the sur- 
vival of the fittest” may possibly weaken the force of the 
argument from Desigu, would have sounded strangely out 
of harmony with the context had it occurred in the first of 
these essays. 

Equally remarkable, too, is the change of tone in his 
estimate of the moral character of Nature. We before 
quoted the striking passage in which he reviles her so bit- 
terly, and cannot find epithets strong enough to express his 
detestation.of the revolting acts, the violations of justice and 
mercy, which she is constantly committing. In passing to 
his treatment of the same subject in the essay we are now 
discussing, we find ourselves transported from an icy and 
a stormy clime, where demonic agencies seem to reign 
supreme, to a region where there is much of genial sunshine, 
and no few marks of the sway of benevolent intention. If 
by chance some chapters of Baron D’Holbach’s “Systeme de 
la Nature” should be bound up in the same volume with 
one of the Bridgewater Treatises, the incongruity would 
hardly be more startling than that which strikes us as we 
turn from the earlier to the later pages of Mr. Mill’s book. 


“ Endeavouring,” he says, “‘to look at the question without 
partiality or prejudice, and without allowing wishes to have any 
influence over judgment, it does appear that, granting the exist- 
ence of design, there is a preponderance of evidence that the 
Creator desired the pleasure of his creatures. This is indicated 
by the fact that pleasure of one description or another is afforded 
by almost everything, the mere play of the faculties, physical and 
mental, being a never-ending source of pleasure, and even painful 
things giving pleasure by the satisfaction of curiosity and the 
agreeable sense of acquiring knowledge; and also that pleasure, 
when experienced, seems to result from the normal working of 
the machinery, while pain usually arises from some external 
interference with it, and resembles in each particular case the 
result of an accident.” + 
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When we pass on from the consideration of the attributes 
of the Creator to the kindred question of Immortality, we 
are again agreeably surprised to find that Mr. Mill, instead 
of being a direct opponent of the Theist in this controversy, 
is a neutral spectator, whose sympathies and hopes are 
decidedly on the Theistic side. Considering the strongly 
materialistic tone which increasingly prevails in the utter- 
ances of his quondam admirers, Mr, Mill’s emphatic refusal 
to admit that there is any scientific presumption against the 
Christian belief may fairly, we think, be reg: wded as some 
evidence that this doctrine took a stronger hold upon his 
spirit than he was willing to allow. Adhering firmly to 
his old idealistic position, he declines to leave the vantage- 
ground of consciousness for that materialistic standpoint to 
which many of his followers have removed, 

“Peeling and thought are not merely different from what we 
call inanimate matter, but are at the opposite pole of existence, 
and analogical inference has little or no validity from the one to 
the other, ... Mind (or whatever name we give to what is implied 
in consciousness of a continued series of feelings) is in a philoso- 
phical point of view the only reality of which we have any evi- 
dence ; and no analogy can be recognized or comparison made 
between it and other realities, because there are no other known 
realities to compare it with. This is quite consistent with its 
being perishable ; but -the question whether it is so or not is res 
integra, untouched by any of the results of human knowledge 
and experience,” * 

In the preceding essay he had spoken of “the imaginative 
hope of a futurity which, if there is nothing to prove, there 
is as little in our knowledge and experience to contradict,’ 
However, at that time he attached little or no value to such 
hope ; for he adds that “history, so far as we know it, bears 
out the opinion that mankind can perfectly well do without 
a belief in a heaven.” In the case of those choicer minds 
who most devoutly engage in that peculiar cultws called the 
Religion of Humanity, this hope of immortality will (if we 
may trust Mr. Mill’s earlier prediction) wax fainter and 
fainter, and tend to its final extinction; for he closes his 
second essay in these words : 


“Tt seems to me not only ele | but peers that in a 
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higher, and above all a happier, condition of human life, not 
annihilation, but immortality, will be the burdensome idea ; and 
that human nature, though pleased with the present, and by no 
means impatient to quit it, would find comfort and not sadness 
in the thought that it is not chained through eternity to a con- 
scious existence which it cannot be assured that it will always 
wish to preserve,” * 


When, however, we turn to the essay on Theism, that 
which is represented above as a “ burdensome idea” to the 
highly cultivated mind, is now recommended to our notice 
as an elevating hope which we shall do well to cherish, 


“On those principles it appears to me that the indulgence of 
hope with regard to the government of the universe and the 
destiny of man after death, while we recognize as a clear truth 
that wo have no ground for more than a hope, is legitimate and 
philosophically defensible. The beneficial cflect of such a hope 
is far from trifling. It makes life and human nature a far greater 
thing to the foclings, and gives greater strength as well as greater 
solemnity to all tho sentiments which are awakened in us by our 
fellow-creatures and by mankind at largo, Tt allays the sense of 
that irony of Nature which is so painfully felt when we see the 
exertions and sacrifices of a life culminating in the formation of 
a wise and noble mind, only to disappear from the world when 
the time has just arrived at which the world seoms about to begin 
reaping the benefit of it.+ 


The change of front in regard to the chief doctrines of 
rational Christianity of which we cannot but become aware 
as we compare this last essay with the earlier ones, is far 
too marked to be at all adequately accounted for by Miss 
Taylor's explanation, that the essay on Theism had not, 
like the other two, undergone the author’s searching revi- 
sion, The whole spirit and tone of this treatise foree upon 
us the conviction that in the last few years of his life 
Mill discovered that the Religion of Humanity alone was 
profoundly unsatisfactory to his higher affections, and that 
he studied anew the evidences of Theism in the hope that 
he might therein find a basis for a firm belief in God and 
Immortality. If this be so, we need not wonder at the 
criticism which Mr, Morley regretfully passes upon this 
essay, Renal, “that, strange to yABY: if is on its most im- 
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portant side a qualified rehabilitation of supernatural hypo- 
theses.”* 

II. The Autobiography furnishes, we think, the true key 
to the spiritual change which appears to have come over 
the author’s inner life. We learn that after the composi- 
tion of the second essay he suffered an irreparable loss in 
the death of his much-beloved wife. 


“Since then,” he says, “I have sought for such alleviation as 
my state admitted of, by the mode of life which most enabled me 
to feel her still near me. I bought a cottage as close as possible 
to the place where she is buried, and there her daughter (my 
fellow-sufferer and now my chief comfort) and T live constantly 
during a great portion of the year. My objects in life are solely 
those which were hers; my pursuits and occupations thoso in 
which she shared or sympathized, and which are indissolubly 
associated with her. Her memory is to me a religion, and her 
approbation the standard by which, summing up as ib does all 
worthiness, I endeavour to regulate my life.” 


May we not reasonably suppose that during the ten years 
which preceded the composition of the concluding essay, 
the religious side of the writer's nature had undergone 
growth and enrichment, that the divine hand of sorrow had 
removed to some extent the scales from his spiritual vision, 
and rendered him faintly cognizant of influences that did 
not seem to belong to this visible world? Were it not for 
the gloom of night, of what sublimity and range would 
physical science be bereft! And is it not also true that 
amid the gloom of bereavement the organ of spiritual dis- 
cernment ofttimes perceives in far clearer outline those 
eternal verities which form the objects of religious faith ? 
Both in biography, and on a larger scale in history, note- 
worthy instances at once present themselves as illustrative 
of the rise and growth of faith in God and Immortality 
amid the deep and protracted sadness of bereavement. 

For the adequate attainment, however, of satisfying reli- 
gious convictions, it is clear that emotional and intellectual 
factors must co-operate. All genuine religion has, we be- 
lieve, its origin and sustenance 1 in the feeling that a guiding 
and sympathizing Spiritual Hnengy is atl near to the 
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human soul, and that influences, the most precious and life- 
giving, emanate thence and diffuse themselves through the 
believer’s heart and mind. He who feels these influences 
in special power and purity, becomes to his fellow-men a 
prophet, or revealer of the truths of the spirit. As such 
truths, based on feeling, assume an intellectual form and 
pass from mind to mind, a popular theology grows up, in 
which the vital spiritual element, always inadequately ex- 
pressed in human thought, now undergoes in general much 
misrepresentation and distortion. In the rise and growth 
of devout sentiment and conviction in society, there is 
always present more or less of immediate acquaintance 
with spiritual reality, owing to the kindling of the diviner 
affections by the felt presence of the Eternal; and along 
with this, partly as the occasion and partly as the conse- 
quence of this first-hand perception, there will naturally 
be found also a sense of the divine authority and of the 
priceless worth of those recorded prophetic teachings which 
form the Bible of the age. This faith, accordingly, does not 
at all arise by way of inference from observed phenomena ; 
but nevertheless it requires for its complete establishment 
and purification, constant adjustment with the conclu- 
sions of the understanding concerning nature and life. In 
uncultured minds, this adjustment is in general a simple 
matter. Neither scientific knowledge nor scientific pre- 
judices exist to serve as barriers to the hearty and unquali- 
fied acceptance of the tidings of great joy. Such natures 
suffer more from moral impurities which dim the eye and 
dull the ear of the spirit, than from the imprisoning re- 
straints of intellectual scepticism. Their gospel, no doubt, 
contains a large and noxious admixture of alloy ; but, such 
as it is, its reception is retarded by few mental scruples ; so 
that whenever among them a true awakenment of the reli- 
gious life occurs, the divine contagion speeds from heart to 
heart, and freely moulds men’s views of life and nature in 
harmony with the postulates of their religious faith. As 
culture advances, however, Reason begins to exert its 
rightful and beneficent prerogative, and thoughtful minds 
review the received theological dogmas in the light of the 
dominant scientific and literary culture of the age. The 


popular religion, both in ancient and in modern times, has | 
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the established facts of physical and mental science. It 
contains elements which violate both the common sense 
and the moral sense of thoughtful men. Whatever be the 
validity of the spiritual faculty in its proper sphere, it is 
evident that the sentiments of reverence and devotion, if 
allowed to operate upon the judgment unchecked by critical 
intelligence, do in general give birth to rank growths of 
mischievous superstition. The truths of spiritual experi- 
ence can then, and then. only, attain to and preserve their 
wholesome purity, when they exist in conjunction with the 
due culture of man’s entire nature, of his intellectual and 
moral no less than of his spiritual discernment. 

But if our spiritual faculty is thus lable to serious abuse 
and error, it is most important to remember that the scien- 
tific faculty also, when too exclusively exercised, has a like 
tendency to interfere with the clear vision of the soul, by 
producing inability to perceive and appreciate the most 
important elements of truth and wisdom. Over and above 
that acquaintance with the laws of phenomena which pro- 
perly constitutes science, there almost inevitably arise in 
minds that are engrossed with outward observation, and do 
not frequently or habitually direct their attention to the 
spiritual side of our being, certain asswmptions, which, 
although they cannot be verified and are apparently at 
variance with the clear deliverance of consciousness, yet by 
the force of intellectual habit take a powerful hold upon 
the judgment, and seek to usurp the authority of axiomatic 
truths. Among these articles of faith, which those of our 
savants who study only phenomena dogmatically lay down 
and call upon us to accept on pain of having our views re- 
garded as hopelessly “unscientific,” the principal are, that 
man must regard himself as a mere series of ideas, feelings 
and volitions, and not as a substantive ego, which thinks, feels 
and wills, and that he must further believe that this suc- 
cession of states of. consciousness which collectively form 
himself, is evolved on that principle of uniform sequence 
which excludes the possibility of true personal causality, 
or that power of preferential choice between springs of 
action which we term man’s moral freedom. These assump- 
tions, if logically developed, necessarily transform all esti- 
mates of moral worth into considerations of use or beauty ; 
human nature can no longer be a fitting object of appro- 
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bation or reprobation, but must be viewed as a combina- 
tion of qualities and actions which, as the case may be, 
are useful or mischievous, attractive or repulsive; and the 
business of the educator and the statesman simply is, to 
strive to render them more useful and beautiful by the 
judicious application of fresh motive-power in the form of 
fear or desire. While these gratuitous hypotheses thus 
undermine the sense of moral responsibility, they at the 
same time effectually close the door to spirituality or reli- 
gion,—to all belief, that is, in the immediate action of the 
Eternal Spirit upon the human soul. If all our knowledge 
is ultimately traceable to our owu sensations or to those of our 
ancestors,—if not only the consciousness that certain courses 
of action are more noble and beneficent than others, but 
also the sense of duty, the moral imperative which makes 
us feel the obligation to give these the preference, must be 
ascribed to no higher inspiration than this sensational ex- 
perience,—then, as a matter of course, the affirmations of 
the saints and prophets of every age are prejudged and 
discredited ; neither present nor past revelation has any 
foothold in fact ; and prayer and spiritual communion are 
mere self-delusions, which must no longer be allowed to 
mislead the enlightened mind. The upholders of these un- 
substantiated dogmas are aware that their criticism does 
not, like that of the Theist, merely prune and rectify the 
popular faith, while leaving untouched its true vitality ; 
they know they destroy theology root and branch ; but they 
think they furnish an adequate compensation for this whole- 
sale clearance of the religious convictions of mankind, by 
announcing that now at length human nature and human 
history are perfectly open to “scientific” investigation, But 
the theory of Automatism, however tempting, contravenes too 
decidedly the facts of consciousness to be accepted as a 
true solution of the mystery of personality ; and the most 
extensive knowledge of phenomena would be a poor substi- 
tute for glad tidings of a Living and a Loving God. We see 
good reason to cherish an expectation (which the study of 
the essays before us strongly confirms) that, after this too 
ambitious attempt on the part of physical science to force 
its limitations on psychology and theology shall have spent 
its force, the culture of Europe will recover its confidence 
in the immutable facts of consciousness, will aecept the 
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verified truths of science while rejecting its unwarranted 
assumptions, and will seck for true ideas of Substance 
and Causation, not in the groups and sequences of visible 
nature (in which we see effects only, and not the Causal 
Reality), but in that invisible Energy which produces these 
phenomena, and which is discerned to have its only known 
counterpart in man’s volitional and spiritual being, No 
soul is wholly blind to the presence of this creative and 
sustaining Energy. In intensity our vision may vary, from 
Mr, Spencer’s assurance of an Unknowable Cause of all 
phenomena, and Mr. M. Arnola’s recognition of a Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness, to Kant’s perception 
ofa moral Lawgiver, or Madame Guyon’s and Fenelon’s felt 
communion with a Spirit of unfathomable love ; but never 
can the consciousness of man be wholly divested of the 
haunting sense of God. To every form of this belief, the 
scientific prejudices to which we have referred are constantly 
antagonistic ; and though they cannot wholly stifle the 
faith in spiritual reality, they do produce a harassing scep- 
ticism, from the bondage to which only severe study of all 
the facts of our inner life, or, what is still more effective, 
some vivid awakening of the diviner affections, will avail 
to deliver the soul. In the case of Mr, James Mill, these 
mental disabilities, which impair religious insight, appear to 
have culminated in what seems the nearest possible approach 
to congenital spiritual blindness. Such natures, accordingly, 
hardly feel the want of the truths they fail to see, and he 
would probably have regarded with pity, if not with disdain, 
his son’s anxiety to retain by the faint tenure of hope doc- 
trines of which his philosophy allowed him no right of 
possession. 

In considering the causes which concur in producing this 
extreme dulness of spiritual apprehension, we must not, 
however, direct our attention to the false assumptions of 
scientific dogmatism alone. Those whose business it is to 
study and expound the truths of the Spirit, have displayed 
in their view of Revelation a similar one-sidedness of per- . 
ception ; and the unwaranted assumptions of the theological 
dogmatist must be credited with a very large share of the 
scepticism from which our present culture is suffering. If 
our savants have questioned and rejected spiritual truths 
which le beyond their province, theologians have in like 
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manner invaded with their unfounded prejudices the spheres 
of science and of history. Indeed, Mr. James Mill’s position 
was to a large extent the logical outcome of that false 
antithesis between inspired and uninspired Scripture with 
which the Protestant reaction early identified itself. This 
bibliolatry was probably a necessity of the time, and has 
assuredly not failed to do some good service in concentrat- 
ing a prodigious amount of mental activity on the study of 
the most precious chapter in the world’s literature, and in 
bringing the book itself into close and beneficial relations 
with the daily life of many in all classes of society. But 
we must set off against this advantage a very serious draw- 
back of intellectual and mental damage. The influences 
detrimental to rational conviction which have flowed from 
this source form two main streams, and each of these streams 
took part in sweeping out of James Mill’s mind the vestiges 
of religious faith. In the first place, it is obvious that, in 
setting up this impassable barrier between the Bible and 
other books, Protestantism implied that the Bible taught 
truths which are not normally related to man’s faculties, 
and that consequently these faculties cannot be applied to 
the criticism of the contents of this sacred volume. The 
authority of the book itself is supposed to rest on miracle 
and the fulfilment of prophecy, and, their validity being 
once established, all that is elicited from the Bible by fair 
interpretation has an equal claim to be considered the utter- 
ance of God, and becomes a part of revealed truth. Hence 
the Protestant Church, no less than the Catholic, has 
throughout its history enjoined belief in propositions, some 
of which are at variance with logical necessity, others with 
scientific fact, others with the natural conscience, and others 
again with the claims of the affections and the affirmations 
of direct spiritual experience. It was Mr. James Mill's fate 
to encounter the full force of this unnatural development of 
theological doctrine, and, confounding as he did the spirit 
of the Christian faith with the dogmas of Scotch Presbyte- 
rianism, he came at length to the not unreasonable conelu- 
sion, “that the ne plus wltra of wickedness is embodied in 


what is commonly presented to mankind as the creed of 
Christianity.”* 


* Autobiography of J. 8. Mill, p. 41. 
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But this is not the only mischief which orthodox Pro- 
testantism has wrought. In denying present inspiration, it 
weakened healthy interest in all the higher ethical and spi- 
ritual features of man’s consciousness, and led to a practical 
disregard of the all-important revelation therein contained. 
The mind in its search for wisdom was confined to either 
the study of external nature or the literal interpretation of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures ; and although Cudworth 
and the other Cambridge Platonists in the seventeenth, and 
Bishop Butler in the eighteenth century, endeavoured to 
rest religion to some extent on intuition as its natural basis, 
yet the prevailing Protestant philosophy became, as was 
only to be expected, more and more prevailingly material- 
istic in its tone. Nor was it professed Christians alone who 
suffered from this fatal defect in the Reformation theory. 
The whole intellectual atmosphere of this country became 
impregnated with the false idea that, if we are to learn of 
God, it is only in the book of Nature or in that of docu- 
mentary Revelation that there is any possibility of meeting 
Him ; so that when the Deist found the bridge of external 
evidence give way, he seldom dreamed of finding a more 
legitimate access to the fertile fields of prophetic teaching 
through the consciousness of a Divine Presence acting upon 
his own inner life. The students of mental science, diverted 
from the higher and nobler departments of their special 
realm, began to treat psychology as though it were a branch 
of physics, and, falling more or less under the sway of those 
scientific prejudices which we have before described, they 
confounded Causation with Antecedence, and thus imported 
into the study of volition and morals conceptions that are 
appropriate to the sphere of phenomena alone. The author 
of the “ Analysis of the Human Mind,” probably the most 
acute of that long line of associational psychologists who 
trace their descent from the philosopher of Malmesbury, 
discerned more fully than any of his predecessors the logical 
exigencies of this theory. The Deists had uncénsciously 
introduced into their Natural Religion a large admixture of 
intuitional faith. They had really gone to the study of the 
external world with the preconceived idea of'a perfectly just, 
wise and loving God, and finding rauch in Nature which con- 
firmed that prepossession, they passed lightly over the for- 
midable array of apparent exceptions. But Mr. James Mill 
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had no such weakness. A man of remarkable acumen and 
mighty force of will, one in whom morality was in the 
smallest degree “touched by emotion,” he determined that 
his belief should be in strict accordance with the principles 
of his philosophy. Accordingly he carefully sifted out the 
lurking intuitions that beguiled the Deistic mind, and dis- 
covering that in Sensationalism and Utilitarianism pure 
and simple there was no sufficient basis for the doctrines 
of Natural Religion, he, “doubtless after many struggles, 
yielded to the conviction that concerning the origin of 
things nothing whatever can be known;” and that if any 
one theory has claims to precedence over another, “it is the 
Manichean theory of a Good and Evil Principle, struggling 
against each other for the government of the universe.” * 
III. Such were the influences that moulded the mental 
character of the father of the eminent man whose last words 
form the subject of this paper. How sedulously that father 
sought to fashion his son after his own image, that son 
himself has most graphically described. We regard it there- 
fore as no weak testimony to the truth of Theism, and to 
the natural affinity between it and a rich and full develop- 
ment of man’s higher faculties, that, notwithstanding the 
extremely adverse educational influences that hemmed in 
Mr. J. S. Mill from his infancy till the time when his intel- 
lectual character was fully formed, he should towards the 
close of his life sympathize so intimately with the senti- 
ments of liberal Christians, should yearn to believe what 
they believe, and, almost in defiance of his philosophical 
creed, should proclaim his right and privilege to cherish 
hopes for which that creed affords no ground or justification. 
There is a curious parallelism between his case and that of 
many orthodox Christians. They likewise find themselves 
in the meshes of a logical network from which they can see 
no escape; yet, if they are pure-minded, loving natures, 
they are constantly devising kindly sophistries which may 
appear to harmonize the sentiments of their hearts and the 
requirements of their creed ; and if at length they find they 
cannot possibly construe the unmanageable dogma in such 
a way as to satisfy their ideas of justice and love, they still 
ascribe the failure to their own ignorance, and console them- 


* Autobiography, p. 40. 
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selves with the hope that some means of escape, at present 
unsuspected, will open before the many excellent people 
whom the articles of faith seem to consign to eternal perdi- 
tion. But when thoughtful persons in their best frame of 
mind earnestly hope that the facts are better than their 
theological or philosophical creeds appear to sanction, we 
may reasonably suspect that such hope is the incipient stage 
of dissent from the creed in question ; for it generally means 
that a certain affirmation (based on moral and spiritual 
insight) is taking shape in the soul, an affirmation which 
will continue to speak in more emphatic tones till it per- 
suades or constrains the judgment to side with it, and either 
modify the objectionable dogma, or, if need be, entirely 
eancel it. With good reason, then, does Mr. Morley express 
dissatisfaction and alarm at the important advance which 
Mr. Mill thus makes towards the point of view of the Theist : 


“They [the believers in God and Immortality] will contrast 
the iron unfaith of James Mill, that more than Roman figure of 
the Autobiography, with the eagerness of his son and most im- 
portant disciple to restore the domain of the supernatural, after 
it has been removed from the region of Belief, into the region of 
Hope. So long as this domain of the supernatural is left to 
them in one quarter or another, they will feel that nothing is 
lost. Concede to them the region of Hope, and they will count 
pretty surely on making the old growths thrive in it with all the 
old vigour of the region of Belief.” * 


Nor will they lack some excuse for so doing, seeing that 
such hope is generally the early dawn of spiritual insight. 
In regard to religious questions, if the spiritual affections 
(which are the true eyes of the soul) cling spontaneously 
and persistently to some cherished idea, it can hardly be 
but that the intellect, however incredulous and refractory 
at first, will gradually revise its prema philosophia, till its 
principles fall into harmony with this object of divine desire. 
And this intellectual reformation, though a work of time, 
is yet quite feasible, since, as we have seen, the principles 
which require correction are, in general, not based on mat- 
ters of fact, but simply inveterate assumptions. We shall 
presently see that this “hope” had so far acted on Mr. 
Mill’s own philosophical system at the time when the essay 


* Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1874. 
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on Theism was being written, that the thin edge of the 
wedge was already inserted which must in time have com- 
pletely rent asunder Necessarian and Experiential dogmas, 
and given free access to Intuitional ideas. 

But it was not only in his later years, when he felt the 
want of a sympathizing God and of a heavenly Home, that 
his expanding sentiments proved too strong for his phi- 
losophy. His Autobiography and other writings conclu- 
sively prove that throughout his adult life his ripening 
personality was continually pressing against, and at times 
actually rupturing, the limitations of his creed. 

The earlest important protest of his nature against the 
philosophy in which he had been reared, is recorded in 
the interesting chapter of the Autobiography entitled, “A 
Crisis in my Mental History ;” and, as we might expect from 
so clear a thinker, the consciousness of free-will was the 
first psychological fact which he found at variance with the 
creed with which his mind had been so thoroughly indoc- 
trinated. His mode of escape from that dilemma, after the 
subject had long and painfully exercised his mind, is cha- 
racteristic of the whole course of his future mental develop- 
ment ; he practically let slp the essence of the Necessarian 
hypothesis, whilst anxiously endegvouring to retain its out- 
ward form. 

“T saw” (he says) “that though our character is formed by 
circumstances, our own desires can do much to shape those cir- 
cumstances ; and that what is really inspiriting and ennobling 
in the doctrine of free-will, is the conviction that we have real 
power over the formation of our own character; that our will, by 
influencing some of our circumstances, can modify our future 
habits or capacities of willing.” * 


On this passage Dr. Carpenter remarks : 


“Thus even John 8. Mill, the most powerful advocate of Auto- 
matism, found himself brought by his own mental experiences to 
what is virtually an acceptance of the independence of the will.”+ 


Another great intuitional impulse, which must have 
sorely tried his adhesion to the paternal creed, was occa- 
sioned by his intimacy with F. D. Maurice, John Sterling, 


* Autobiography, p. 169. 
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and other kindred spirits. It reached its climax in the 
essays on Benthani and Coleridge. In the criticism, which 
occurs in the latter of these essays of the “ Evidences of 
Religion” in vogue in the eighteenth century, there are 
several passages which bear no little affinity to the senti- 
ments of recent liberal divines. He says, for instance: 


“In forgetfulness of the most solemn warnings of the Author 
of Christianity, as well as of the Apostle who was the main dif- 
fuser of it through the world, belief in his religion was left to 
stand upon miracles—a species of evidence which, according to 
the universal belief of the early Christians themselves, was by 
no means peculiar to true religion: and it is melancholy to see 
on what frail reeds able defenders of Christianity preferred to 
rest, rather than upon that better evidence which alone gave to 
their so-called evidences any value as a collateral confirmation.” * 


And a little further on: 


“Tf there is any one requirement of Christianity less doubtful 
than another, it is that of being spiritually-minded ; of loving 
and practising good from a pure love, simply because it is good. 
But one of the crotchets of the philosophy of the age was that 
all virtue is self-interest ; and accordingly, in the text-book adopted 
by the Church (in one of its Universities) for instruction in 
moral philosophy, the reason for doing good is declared to be 
that God is stronger than we are, and is able to damn if we do 
not. This is no exaggeration of the sentiments of Paley, and 
hardly even of the crudity of his languaye.” + 


With these spiritual ideas we may compare the state- 
ment in the essay on Theism : 


“ It would not be easy even for an unbeliever to find a better 
translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract into the con- 
crete, than to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve our 
life.” 

Can there be much doubt that, had it not been for the 
shackles of early intellectual habit, which fettered his mind 
as effectually as if Kratos and Bia had clenched the rivets, 
we should have met in Mr. J.S. Mill a powerful expounder 
and defender of Christianity as it is set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount; of that Christian Theism which is now re- 
asserting itself in many earnest minds, and preparing to 


* Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. I. p. 434. 
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defend the cause of truth and religion against the decaying 
dogmatism of Orthodoxy on the one hand, and the growing 
dogmatism of Science on the other. 

We have before pointed out that his philosophical pre- 
possessions rendered him unable to acknowledge the force 
of any Theistic argument save the teleological one. - When, 
however, we look closely into his theological ideas as set 
forth in this essay, we cannot but see how readily they 
would adapt themselves to a thoroughly Theistic philo- 
sophy. They are, it is true, prevented from falling into 
confessed accord with Theistic reasonings by the two chief 
articles of the associational creed, namely, that, in the first 
place, causation means only invariable antecedence, and, 
secondly, that all knowledge is ultimately derived from 
outward experience. But it is curious and interesting to 
note how these two all-important dogmas, which formed 
the basis of his life-long scepticism, and which in his earlier 
writings he treats as unquestionable certainties, now begin 
to relax their rigidity, and to shew that they are gradually, 
and almost unconsciously to himself, yielding to the silent 
but most potent strain of dawning faith and hope. 


“Tf there be a Creator” (he says), “his intention must have 
been that events should depend upon antecedents, and be pro- 
duced according to fixed laws. But this being conceded, there 
is nothing in scientific experience inconsistent with the belief 
that those laws and sequences are themselves due to a Divine 
Will. Neither are we obliged to suppose that the Divine will 
exerted itself once for all, and, after putting a power into the 
system which enabled it to go on of itself, has ever since let it 
alone. Science contains nothing repugnant to the supposition 
that every event which takes place results from a specific volition 
of the presiding Power, provided that this Power adheres in its 
particular volitions to general laws laid down by itself.” * 


Mr. Mill admits that there is at least considerable proba- 
bility that such a Being exists. If, then, it be quite com- 
patible with scientific culture to regard each item in the 
series of natural phenomena as having no other connection 
with its predecessor than that they both owe their origin to 
an exertion of the same invisible Will, what is this but to 
remove Causation altogether from the sphere of visible 
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things, and to locate it in a Spiritual Power, of whose ener- 
gizing Nature is the ever fresh expression? We do not see 
how Mr. Mill can consistently reprove the Theistic doctrine 
which assigns all real Causality to Spirit, unless, indeed, he 
were prepared to maintain that each antecedent event causes 
God to will its consequent,—a theory which would make 
Nature as much the creator of the Divine Mind, as this 
Mind the creator of Nature. It is, no doubt, true that Mr. 
Mill would regard this conception of Causality, not as a 
satisfactory proof of God’s existence, but as a legitimate 
explanation of the universe by one who had already ac- 
cepted the basal idea of Theism. Still, when we consider 
his earlier admission that the primitive consciousness and 
intelligence of man always assigns the events of nature to 
causative Will, and his present admission that Theism (which 
he considers a probable doctrine) sanctions this aspect of 
Causation, it is not, we think, too much to say that Mr. 
Mill in the present essay exhibits a marked approximation 
to the point of view of those who consider that by psycho- 
logical necessity man looks for the Cause of phenomena, 
not in antecedent phenomena, but in an originating Power, 
of which the senses can take no cognizance, and which 
must needs be conceived after the type of the only other 
creative power which we know, namely, the volitional 
energy of our own spirit. 

But the most satisfying evidence of the being and cha- 
racter of God is derived, we think, from the felt revelation 
of His presence made to our moral and spiritual nature. 
This, too, like the Volitional argument, is set aside by Mr. 
Mill as irrelevant, because in his view there is nothing in 
the idea of duty, or in the religious experiences of devout 
minds, which may not be explained by subjective intellec- 
tual and emotional processes. Yet, strange to say, after he 
has laid down this general principle as applicable to human- 
ity at large, he suddenly startles us by an insinuation utterly 
subversive of his whole philosophy. Speaking of the advent 
of Christianity, and of the comforting and ennobling views 
which it professed to bring to mankind, he declares that 
there are some features in the character and teachings of 

Christ which do not appear to have arisen in the natural 
course of social evolution, and which therefore demand some 
other explanation. His words are: 
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“When we consider further that a gift extremely precious 
came to us, which though facilitated was not appurently necessi- 
tated by what had gone before, but was due, as far as appearances 
go, to the peculiar mental and moral endowments of one man, 
and that man openly proclaimed that it did not come from him- 
self, but from God through him, then we are entitled to say that 
there is nothing so inherently impossible or absolutely incredible 
in this supposition as to preclude any one from hoping that it 
may perhaps be true.” * 

It is not surprising that the editor of the Fortnightly 
Review sees in the words we have italicised an astounding 
and, from his point of view, quite inexplicable concession to 
intuitional claims. A marvellous change indeed must have 
come over the inner life of the eminent expounder of the 
Logic of the Moral Sciences ere he could have thus allowed 
himself to indicate the questionable solidity of the founda- 
tion on which his elaborate superstructure rests. We are 
entirely at one with Mr. Morley when he says: . 

“Tam unable to conceive how any one accepting the 6th Book 
of the System of Logie could admit the possibility of Christ’s , 
mission being special or express, any more readily than the possi- 
bility of the sun haying stood still at the command of Joshua in 
the valley of Ajalon.”+ 


Mr. Mill’s words clearly involve the virtual surrender of 
the one great assumption which supports and animates all 
the researches of Positivists into the origin and develop- 
ment of mankind, and shew that their deceased chieftain 
had conceived and cherished a fatal doubt whether, after 
all, there are not elements in human nature which must 
ever prove inaccessible to so-called “ scientific” Investiga- 
tion. If God at certain seasons confers on man special 
gifts, which could not come to him as effects of causes open 
to our research, well may his former admirers exclaim, as 
they do, with amazement and regret, “ What, then, becomes 
of the theory of Evolution? What becomes of Sociology 
and the Science of History?” And when we further note 
that this great thinker not only allowed the possibility of 
such an intrusion of incalculable Divine influence as would 
utterly frustrate the leading aims of Positivism, but actually 
exhorted men to hope that this supposed interposition is a 
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fact, we cannot avoid the conclusion that, as we before said, 
the chains of intellectual habit which bound our author's 
thought were at length yielding to the gentle but irresistible 
pressure of a newly-awakened spiritual life and insight ; 
and that, ere his departure from this world, he was begin- 
ning to understand and appreciate in some rudimentary 
way the wondrous spirituality of that prophet of Nazareth 
whose sublime morality he had long reverenced. If we 
suppose that a faint dawn of spiritual love, and its conse- 
quent vision, beguiled him at times, almost in spite of his 
understanding, into the attitude of discipleship to Jesus, 
and that in the serene faith of the Beloved Son he found a 
healing balm for his stricken heart, we can quite account 
for the otherwise inexplicable depth of admiration and 
reverence which he expresses for the Founder of the Chris- 
tian faith : 


“ About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of per- 
sonal originality, combined with profundity of insight, which, if we 
abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific precision where 
something very different was aimed at, must place the Prophet 
of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no belief 
in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius of whom our species can boast. When this pre-eminent 
genius is combined with the qualities of probably the greatest 
moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever existed upon 
earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching 
on this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity.” * 


Why does he thus place Jesus in the foremost position 
among men of sublime genius? Not assuredly for the 
breadth and accuracy of his philosophical views, for never 
was a teacher who placed more reliance on spiritual intui- 
tions and expressed himself in stronger terms of certainty 
on matters concerning which Mr. Mill’s ideal :philosopher 
would never venture beyond faint hopes and slender pro- 
babilities. Nor would even the position of Jesus as a moral 
teacher justify, in Mr. Mill’s view, this ascription to him of 
the highest genius. His moral maxims Mr. Mill admitted 
to be of the loftiest character; still they omitted “many 
essential elements of the highest morality ;’+ and surely 
from a utilitarian point of view, Christ’s ethical theory was 
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anything but adequate or correct. We can only suppose, 
then, that this supremacy of genius was attributed to Jesus 
because Mr. Mill vaguely felt that there is a spiritual dis- 
cernment intimately connected with the warmth and purity 
of the heart’s best affections, and that in Jesus this divine 
vision existed in unique clearness and richness. The exi- 
gencies of the case compel us to the conclusion that Mr. 
Mill would never have spoken »f him and his mission in 
such unmeasured terms of eulogy had he not to some extent 
trusted, as well as hoped, that the spiritual announcements 
of the gospel were not mere subjective fancies, but reliable 
revelations of objective reality. It must be granted that he 
speaks of this spiritual faculty as an exceptional gift made 
to Jesus alone ; but it is evident that, if the passage between 
the human soul and the spiritual world be once opened, the 
case of Jesus would come to be regarded as typical of that 
of mankind at large, and intuitional faith would, slowly, 
perhaps, but yet certainly, supplant our author’s philosophy. 
Just as the Experientialism and Utilitarianism of Hartley 
and Priestley, associated as they were with belief in a special 
revelation and with intense reverence for the personal cha- 
racter of Jesus, underwent of necessity a gradual transfor- 
mation into the religious philosophy of Channing and 
Martineau, so we believe that Mr. Mill’s admission of a 
possible communion between Christ and God would probably 
in the course of time have expanded into a like admission in 
the case of every man, and that in this way his soul would 
have finally disengaged itself from the trammels of Sensation- 
alism, and have become prepared to study and appreciate 
those internal evidences of the truths of Religion, in the light 
and warmth of which his faint probabilities would have 
ripened into satisfying faith, and his hope of immortality 
would have blossomed into a sweet and peaceful confidence 
that death is powerless to remove us from the undying love 
and sympathy of that Eternal One in whose everlasting 
arms the devout soul trustfully reposes. 


CHARLES B. Upton. 
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14. The Liberal Party and the Catholics. London: Long- 
mans. 1874. 

15. The True and False Infallibility of the Popes: a Contro- 
versial Reply to Dr. Schulte. By Dr. Joseph Fessler, 
late Bishop of St. Polten, and Secretary-General of 
the Vatican Council. Translated by Ambrose St. 
John, M.A. London: Burns and Oates. 1875. 


16. The Vatican Decrees and the Expostulation. By R. Rh. 
Suffield. London: Triibner. 1874. 


THERE is a temporary lull in the controversy on the Vati- 
can decrees. The defenders of Ultramontanism have said 
their say; Mr. Gladstone has published his “ Answer to 
Replies and Reproofs ;” and for the present there appears 
to be an end of the matter. The truce, however, is hardly 
one that we can expect to last long; for if it should prove 
permanent, it must be counted as a confession of defeat on 
the side of the Papal party. Mr. Gladstone’s reply is so 
minute, so exhaustive, so crushing ; he so completely grap- 
ples with and disposes of the arguments of his adversaries, 
as to make it impossible that he should be left in possession 
of the field, unless it is felt to be a quite hopeless task to 
contest the ground. Only disputants who were either igno- 
rant of the apparent force of arguments, or conscious of utter 
inferiority of strength, would dream of leaving Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last pamphlet without reply ; and as Roman Catho- 
lic controversialists are wanting neither in logical astuteness 
nor in quiet. self-confidence, we await with some interest 
the next phase of the debate. In the mean time, the present 
seems to be a favourable opportunity, not for reviewing the 
controversy, which cannot be better done than Mr. Glad- 
stone has already done it, but for indicating an opinion in 
regard to its principal points, as well as for entering upon 
some developments of the question which have in part 
escaped the notice both of Mr. Gladstone and his critics. 

In the fight which Mr. Gladstone has carried on against 
so many and such doughty opponents, the very inequality 
of the odds has given him one advantage. He has chosen 
his own line of attack and has stuck to it. He has been 
under no temptation to make himself responsible for incon- 
sistent arguments. On the other hand, only the most faith- 
ful sons of the infallible Church would venture to assert that 
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Dr. Newman’s defence of the Vatican decrees is perfectly 
in accord with Archbishop Manning’s. The latter boldly 
throws his shield over the extreme Ultramontane theory ; 
the former cautiously distinguishes, minimizes, yields. To 
teli the truth, there are some words in Dr. Newman’s 
pamphlet in regard to “chronic extravagances of knots of 
Catholics here and there,’* which are perhaps harder than 
anything Mr. Gladstone has said, especially if we take into 
account the quarter from which they come. Dr. Manning 
denies Mr. Gladstone's facts, as well as disputes his inferences ; 
Dr. Newman does little more than cleverly turn the flank 
of one, and subtly steal something from the cogency of the 
other. If these distinguished divines were Protestant con- 
troversialists, there would be little in this to object to. It 
would be the most natural thing in the world that each 
should look at the subject from his own point of view, and 
define and defend his own position. But all this is singularly 
out of place in champions of the infallible Church, and in 
a debate on Infallibility. From them we have a right to 
ask that they shall use terms in the same sense, and state 
a single doctrine. What would Bossuet say if he could live 
to hear this diversity of voices on the Catholic side of 
controversy, while the Protestant utterance is but one? 
After all, for the devout Papalist, there need be no doubt as 
to which of these two pamphlets expresses the mind of the 
Holy See: Manning is called to Rome to receive the highest 
reward which a Pope has to bestow on a faithful servant ; 
Newman is left in Birmingham, the leader of only a little 
band of Oratorians, though, in the esteem of all but Ultra- 
montane Englishmen, the greatest Catholic divine of the age. 

It is curious as well as instructive to note the way in 
which these two divines severally meet Mr. Gladstone’s 
assertion that the promulgation of the Vatican decrees 
really introduced a new element into the relations of the 
Pope to Catholic believers. He shews, with a superfluity 
of evidence which might easily be made ten times more 
superfluous than it is, that the infallibility of the Pope was 
formally denied by the Irish divines with whom the English 
Government of the day entered into negociations before the 
repeal of the Catholic disabilities. This is naturally the side 
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on which the subject would present itself to an English 
statesman, recollecting compacts that have been made, and 
compacts that may yet be broken; but it would not have 
been difficult for him to shew that the policy of the Papacy 
for the last three hundred years has been one of centraliza- 
tion, of the discouragement of the national idea, of imposing 
a Roman uniformity upon traditions and customs which for- 
merly differed almost from diocese to diocese. The long 
struggle against the Gallican liberties, the comparatively 
recent condemnation of La Mennais and Montalembert, might 
have pointed the moral from the history of France. The 
concordats from which Austria and Southern Germany have 
only just broken loose, and the combat for life and death in 
which Rome is now engaged with Prussia, might have been 
adduced as evidence in the same direction. But the case 
of England is a marked and peculiar one. Our country was 
never at any time a very docile child of Rome. Anselm had 
his troubles, and no light ones, with Henry L.; St. Thomas 
of Canterbury and Henry II. agreed still worse; and the 
only*time when all went smoothly was when a wretched 
and reckless coward like John disgraced the throne of 
England, and a great statesman like Innocent III. sat, at 
the very culmination of Papal power, in the Fisherman’s 
Chair. Even when the Reformation had run its arrested 
course, and a Protestant Princess reigned in England, there 
was a Papal and an anti-Papal party among Catholics: the 
Duke of Norfolk of that generation knew as well that he — 
was plotting for Pope against Queen, as Lord Howard of 

Effingham that he was fighting for Queen against Pope. 
But with the death of Elizabeth this special contrariety of 
opinion ceased, and Catholics thenceforth became citizens 
who had indeed their strong political prejudices, but to whom 
a disqualification clung, and who missed the training which 
public life alone can give. They were much more a remnant 
of an ancient English Church than members of an Gicume- 
nical communion, and had very little love either for Italian 
priests or Italian devotions. Nor did any great change come 
over their spirit till within the memory of men still living, 
Peace and facility of travel have done something; something 
more the eager zeal of converts, The immigration of foreign 
ecclesiastics has not been without its effect, nor the re-esta- 
blishment of the’ hierarchy. Yet none of these things 
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would have worked the change, but for the policy of central- 
ization steadily pursued by the Holy See; a policy deeply 
laid, long matured, slowly carried into effect, and crowned 
at last by the declaration of the personal infallibility of the 
Pope. How complete is the revolution may be gathered 
from the letters of Lord Camoys and Mr. Petre which this 
controversy has called forth. Their authors have been 
summarily visited with the sharpest penalties of the Church ; 
but they do not on that account the less represent the old 
English Catholics. From Lord Camoys to Mgr. Capel is 
the distance through which Roman Catholic development in 
England has moved during the last fifty years. 

To that part of Mr. Gladstone’s argument which is coinci- 
dent with the above statements, Dr. Newman makes no 
answer, save one which unconsciously betrays his cause. 
The fact is, that, as outside observers interpret his career, 
no man is a greater sufferer by these things than he. His 
loyalty to his Church is, subjectively at least, so perfect, as 
to make it difficult to speak of his ecclesiastical position in 
terms which he will not find offensive ; but those who, both 
before and since his conversion, have been the most ardent 
and reverential admirers of his great qualities, and recognize 
in him one of the religious forces which appear but once in. 
a century, have been most pained to see the comparative 
obscurity in which Rome leaves her greatest and most 
persuasive English champion, and the little use that she 
makes of powers which might suffice to move a nation. 
Perhaps it may be said that Rome is always astute in the 
adaptation of means to ends; that she makes Bishops of 
men who can administer, and has no mitre for the men of 
genius in whom this particular gift is wanting. But the 
Cardinalate is for scholars as well as for statesmen, and 
the red hat which Baronius and Bellarmine, as well as Mai 
and Pitra in later days, have worn, would not have mis- 
become the head of our great English divine. But the fact 
is, that he is not Italian enough. He is Catholic without 
being blindly Ultramontane. He lays bare to the world in 
this very pamphlet some of his scruples as to the promul- 
gation of the decrees which he is defending. So he says 
nothing as to the change of Catholic sentiment which has 
left him stranded high and dry above the tide of Papal 
favour, and contents himself with the assertion that English 
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statesmen between 1820 and 1830 ought to have gone not 
to Bishop Doyle, but to the Pope himself. The mischief 
all came of the stupid English prejudice against direct ne- 
gociations with the Holy See: “I think it is impossible that 
the British Government could have entered into formal 
negociatious with the Pope, without its transpiring in the 
course of them, and its becoming perfectly clear, that Rome 
could never be a party to such a pledge as England wanted, 
and that no pledge from Catholics was of any value to 
which Rome was not a party.”* And then, in another 
passage,+ he draws out not only the analogy between the 
Pope and other independent sovereigns, but that between 
English Catholics and subjects of a foreign state in En- 
gland. What more can Mr, Gladstone want? Had he said, 
as Dr. Newman virtually admits, that Catholics in England 
are politically in the position of foreigners, and therefore 
bound by a superior to any English allegiance, what cries 
of undeserved insult would have rent the air! And surely 
to assert that no pledge from Catholies to which Rome is not 
a party can be of any value, is only to reiterate in slightly 
different terms the allegation out of which this whole dispute 
has arisen—“that no one can become Rome’s convert without 
placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another.” 

Archbishop Manning adopts another and a bolder line 
of argument. The Vatican Council has changed nothing. 
It has not declared, but only defined, a doctrine. “The 
infallibility of the Head of the Church was a doctrine 
of Divine Faith before it was defined in 1870.”{ For the 
proof of this thesis, he contents himself with referring to 
his own book, “ Petri Privilegium,” giving at the same time 
a very brief analysis of the evidence adduced in it. The 
distinction between the personal infallibility of the Pope 
and the infallibility of the Church as expressed in the 
decrees of a General Council, with which Protestant stu- 
dents of the Catholic system have so long been familiar, is, 
it appears, mere “ Gallicanism,” always repudiated at Rome, 
and now formally and for ever condemned. The boldness 
of the assertion almost takes away one’s breath: it is neces- 
sary to call to mind the fact, that both boldness of assertion 
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and cautiousness of explanation are controversial weapons 
which Catholic theologians know how to employ upon 
fitting occasion. For proof of the contrary proposition, 
especially in connection with the declarations made by 
Catholic divines before emancipation, we may refer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s last pamphlet. Here it may be enough to ask, 
why, if the Vatican decrees are really of so little impor- 
tance, was so vast and complex a machinery put in motion 
to secure their enactment? Why were they proclaimed to 
Europe with so much pomp and circumstance? Why has 
Rome for their sake thought it worth while not only to 
brave a schism, but to encounter the foreseen opposition of 
a civil power so strong and so resolute as Germany? Other 
assailants of Mr. Gladstone, again, while agreeing with Dr. 
Manning that the Vatican decrees have made no change in 
the relation of the Church to civil powers, explain the 
statement in a sense which is really contradictory to the 
Archbishop's. He says that there is no change, because 
the Church always believed in the personal infallibility of 
the Pope ; they say that there is no change because, practi- 
eally, the infallibility of the Pope and the infallibility of 
the Church are the same thing. To each of these state- 
ments there is a valid answer, but the answer is not the 
same. If, before 1870, Catholics in general believed in the 
Papal infallibility, all Catholics were not obliged to believe 
in it on pain of excommunication: what was (to take Dr. 
Manning's view) an almost universal opinion, has now be- 
come a matter of imperative faith. On the other hand, to 
assert that there is no difference between an infallibility 
diffused through a Church, and an infallibility concentrated 
in a person ; between an infallibility which can only speak 
when, after long preparation, a General Council has been 
collected, and coaxed or coerced into apparent unanimity, 
and an infallibility which makes itself heard by the voice 
of a single old man whenever he chooses to assume the seat 
of authoritative teaching, is to insult the understandings of 
those to whom the allegation is made. We hear much from 
Dr. Newman and Dr. Fessler of the “Schola Theologorum,” 
whose business it is to draw out the exact meaning of those 
Papal utterances which are so utterly beyond the reach of 
private interpretation. We confess that we should like to 
commend to the attention of that learned body, whatever it 
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may be, the various lines of defence adopted by the Catho- 
lic assailants of Mr. Gladstone. It would tax even their 
practised ingenuity to combine them all into one compact 
and concordant body of doctrine. 

The fact is, that the present is only a very marked and 
illustrative case of a procedure with which Rome is familiar. 
Precisely the same thing took place in regard to the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception and its promulgation, 
although the process then, to a large extent, escaped Pro- 
testant criticism, from the fact that the doctrine involved 
was so remote from common Christian belief. The dog- 
matic idea had for centuries been floating in the atmosphere 
of Catholic thought; sometimes quietly growing in popular 
favour, sometimes sinking for a while out of sight; often 
made the object of controversy between rival schools of 
theology, and in the process gaining distinctness and con- 
sistency ; always defended by many as a matter of faith, 
never without a few who looked upon it as an unproved 
truth, or denied it as a mischievous superstition; till at 
last, when the time was ripe, Rome, which had always care- 
fully watched the nascent dogma and lent a subtle aid to 
shape it, made itself the exponent of the popular will, and, 
defining the new article of belief, declared it to be a genuine 
development of immemorial Christian truth, and a part of 
the Apostolic deposit. Then of course a score of eager 
champions at once of the Church and of the Virgin’s honour 
rise up to prove that-it has always been so, making the 
most of all expressions of opinion on the positive, throwing 
discredit upon all on the negative side of the controversy, 
till soon it needs a prolonged study of Church history, and 
that too with an alert and critical intellect, ere one can 
disentangle from the mass of confusing statements the true 
character of the development which has undoubtedly taken 
place. So also in what may be called matters of adminis- 
tration, the process is strictly analogous. How are new 
Saints made? Some hysterical nun, like Sceur Marie Ala- 
coque,* creates a commotion in the neighbourhood of her 
own convent by the marvellous visions which are credu- 
lously caught up and eagerly retailed by her confessor : her 
unique spiritual privileges redound too much to the glory 
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of her own order not to be accepted as true and made the 
foundation of a special devotion: presently the Jesuits see 
in them a means of religious influence, and authorization 
for the new observances is sought from Rome. At first it is 
very grudgingly given, and only to the members of a special 
community; but on this encouragement the superstition 
spreads, takes shape, gathers width and force; a literature 
accumulates about it; a society is formed to foster it; 
simple people make it the foundation of a favourite form of 
piety ; until at last Pope Pius IX. formally acknowledges in 
successive briefs the heroic virtues of the sister, then the 
truth of her miracles, and finally, in 1864, issues the decree 
of beatification. Who can doubt that the honour of canoni- 
zation, the more signal for coming from the hands of an 
infallible Pope, will soon be conferred upon the nun of 
Paray-le-Monial? In this connection, too, the reader's 
memory will turn to the disgraceful stories of La Salette 
and of Lourdes. They are all instances, upon different 
fields, how the policy of Rome is to take advantage, when 
the right time comes, of popular credulity and superstition, 
and, when the advantage is taken, to re-write history in 
accordance with the issue. 

There is, it must be confessed, a striking difference be- 
tween Vaticanism as described by Mr. Gladstone and as 
defended by Dr. Newman and Dr. Manning. What the 
one paints in vivid colours (the phrase is hardly too strong) 

s “hostis hwmant generis,” the others fondly and persua- 
sively represent as the cement of civilization, the guaran- 
tee of civil allegiance, the bond of moral order. And the 
question naturally arises, whether a system is not best 
seen and most completely understood from the inside, and 
whether these sympathetic defenders are not really more 
worthy of credit than any unfriendly critic? To which it 
must in all honesty be replied, that the Catholic system, 
not in this particular alone, has an inner and an outer 
side; one which is presented to critical inspection and 
judgment, another which answers to every-day practice ; 
and that with this conviction the Protestant student is com- 
pelled to take words in their common, obvious meaning, 
and to interpret phrases for himself, rather than accept the 
“minimizing” signification which is put upon them on fit- 
ting occasion, Or, to take another aspect of the same fact, 
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we must reserve to ourselves the right of appealing from 
the theoretical explanations of Catholic theologians, to the 
common practice of the Catholic Church ; from the doctrine 
as it appears in the theological treatises, to the doctrine as 
it shews itself in worship and in life. The commonest 
instance of what we mean is afforded by the cultus of the 
Virgin and the Saints.. Every Catholic theologian is prompt 
to point out the difference in principle between this adora- 
tion and the worship due only to God. But does anybody 
believe that the great mass of the ignorant Catholic popu- 
lation of Europe at all apprehend so fine a distinction, or 
that with them the Virgin and the Saints do not practically 
stand between the soul and God, and blot Him out from 
view? So with regard to the reverence paid to images and 
relics. That there is no theoretical idolatry in it, we know 
very well; but that its effect with the superstitious and the 
untaught is practically idolatrous, and that the Church of 
Rome quietly acquiesces in its being so, it is impossible to 
deny. Again, Dr. Manning gives the fullest and apparently 
the most satisfactory assurances as to the relation of Rome 
to the civil rights of Protestants : 

‘“ If Catholics were in power to-morrow in England, not a penal 
law would be proposed, nor the shadow of constraint be put upon 
the faith of any man. We would that all men fully believed the 
truth ; but a forced faith is an hypocrisy, hateful to God and 
men. If Catholics were in power to-morrow, not only would 
there be no penal laws of constraint, but no penal laws of pri- 
vation.” * 

And again : 

“T have given the reason and the principle upon which, if the 
Catholics were to-morrow the ‘Imperial race’ in these kingdoms, 
they would not use political power to molest the divided and 
hereditary religious state of our people. We should not shut one 
of their churches or colleges or schools, They would have the 
same liberties we enjoy as a minority. J hope the Nonconform- 
ists of England are prepared to say the same.” + 

These words are strong and precise: why, to state the 
simple truth in naked phrase, do we not believe them? 
Much more, why do they absolutely increase the suspicion 
which they are intended to allay? Because we have before 
our eyes at the present moment (not to disturb the dusty 
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archives of the past) an example of what Catholics are as 
an “Tinperial race.” When Archbishop Manning tells us 
what they would never do in England, we turn for informa- 
tion and warning to what they are actually doing in Spain. 

It is on this account, then, that the “ minimizing” expla- 
nations of these pamphlets do not give us or Mr. Gladstone 
much assurance as to the probable effect of the Vatican 
decrees. While the furthest possible from wishing to attri- 
bute any intentional insincerity to their writers, we feel not 
only that their statements are always liable to be overruled 
from the centre of infallibility, but that the Catholic system 
can only be fully and fairly interpreted by its general work- 
ing and effect. Almost all the parties to this controversy 
on the Catholic side agree in pointing out the limitations of 
infallibility contained in the definition itself; namely, that 
the Pope “has a divine assistance which preserves him from 
error” when he speaks ex cathedrd, and “that he speaks ex 
cathedrd when he speaks under these five conditions: (1) as 
supreme teacher, (2) to the whole Church, (3) defining a 
doctrine, (4) to be held by the whole Church, (5) in faith 
and morals.”* And it is quite obvious that the enumeration 
of these five conditions opens a very wide field of historical 
controversy as to past Papal utterances. The whole argu- 
ment, indeed, of Bishop Fessler’s book on “The True and 
the False Infallibility of the Popes,’ which enjoys the 
special commendation of Pius [X., is to shew, in opposition 
to Professor Schulte, that the acta et dicta of the Popes, 
enumerated by him as ex cathedrd, do not really possess 
that quality, and are not to be regarded as infallible. Indeed, 
the impression with which we rise from the perusal both of 
Dr. Fessler and Dr. Newman is, that nothing can well be 
more difficult than to know what Papal utterance is ex 
cathedrd and what is not, and that the only safe course is 
to refer each particular case to the practised subtlety of the 
“Schola Theologorum.” Even with regard to the Syllabus 
of Eighty Errors, countenanced by Pius IX. in the course 
of his Pontificate, Dr. Newman points out that, 

“ __ intrinsically and viewed in itself, it is nothing more than 
a digest of certain errors made by an anonymous writer. There 
would be nothing on the face of it to shew that the Pope had 
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ever seen it page by page, unless the ‘ Imprimatur’ implied in 
the Cardinal’s letter had been an evidence of this. It has no 
mark or seal put upon it which gives it a direct relation to the 
Pope. Who is its author? Some select theologian or high official 
doubtless : can it be Cardinal Antonelli himself? No, surely: 
anyhow, it is not the Pope: and I do not see my way to accept 
it for what it is not. Ido not speak as though I had any diffi- 
culty in recognizing and condemning the errors which it cata- 
logues, did the Pope himself bid me ; but he has not as yet done 
so, and he cannot delegate his Magisterium to another. I wish, 
with St. Jerome, to ‘speak with the Successor of the Fisherman 
and the Disciple of the Cross.’ I assent to that which the Pope 
propounds in faith and: morals, but it must be he, speaking 
officially, personally and immediately, and not any one else who 
has a hold over me. ‘The Syllabus is not an official act, because 
it is not signed, for instance, with ‘ Datum Rome, Pius P. P. IX.,’ © 
of ‘sub annulo Piscatoris,’ or in some other way : it is not a per- 
sonal, for he does not address his ‘ Venerabiles Fratres,’ or ‘ Dilecto 
Filio, or speak as ‘ Pius Episcopus:’ it is not an immediate, for 
it comes to the Bishops only through the Cardinal Minister of 
State. If, indeed, the Pope should ever make that anonymous 
compilation directly his own, then of course I should bow to it 
and accept it as strictly his.”* 


All this, and much more of the same exquisite dialecti- 
cal subtlety, may, we suppose, be taken as a specimen of 
the way in which it may some day be denied (should it. 
prove desirable) that the Syllabus is a Papal utterance ex 
cathedrd.. In the mean time, it may be observed that the 
logic is practically harmless, and that Dr. Newman does 
not run any risk of the sin of disobedience. Although the 
Syllabus “has no dogmatic force,” “it is to be received with 
profound submission, as having been sent by the Pope’s 
authority to the Bishops of the world.’ But “by an act of 
obedience, not of faith, that obedience being shewn by 
having recourse to the original and authoritative documents 
(allocutions and the like) to which the Syllabus pointedly 
refers.”} All this reminds us of Kant’s celebrated device 
of metaphysics, by which truths which had been shewn to 
have no basis in the region of the Pure, were firmly settled 
on fresh foundations in that of the Practical reason. Theo- 
retically, it is a very difficult and almost impossible thing 
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to be certain when the Pope speaks ex cathedrd and with 
the attribute of infallibility. No layman, and hardly any 
divine, can tell; the only oracle, if one only knew how and 
where to have recourse to it, is the “Schola Theologorum.” 
But if this state of uncertainty can always be terminated 
by an utterance of the Pontiff himself, made with observ- 
ance of a few simple precautions, so that he can infallibly 
decree any definition of his own or his predecessors to 
have been infallibly made; or even if, putting the question 
of infallibility aside, the Pope claims for his acts and defini- 
tions the same kind and measure of obedience as if he were 
infallible,—the controversy, however it may still rage upon 
the ground of theory, is practically at an end. And this 
is the way in which the question presents itself to political 
thinkers who may be less qualified than Mr. Gladstone to 
keep their heads clear amid the tortuous windings of scho- 
lastie debate. What are the claims which fhe Pope actually 
makes upon the obedience of Catholics, and how far are 
these claims practically admitted? We subjoin an elo- 
quent passage in a sermon preached by Dr. Newman in the 
church of the Birmingham Oratory, in October, 1866, which, 
to our mind, is absolutely conclusive on this point. It falls 
short, indeed, of the admissions required by the Vatican 
decrees, but it admits quite enough for the Protestant con- 
troversialist. 


“ And now, though I might say much more about the prero- 
gatives of the Holy Father, the visible head of the Church, I 
have said more than enough for the purpose which has led to 
my speaking about him at all. I have said that, like St. Peter, 
he is the Vicar of his Lord. He can judge, and he can acquit ; 
he can pardon, and he can condemn ; he can command, and he 
can permit ; he can forbid, and he can punish. He has a supreme 
jurisdiction over the people of God. He can stop the ordinary 
course of sacramental mercies; he can excommunicate from the 
ordinary grace of redemption ; and he can remove again the ban 
which he has inflicted. It is the rule of Christ’s providence, 
that what His Vicar does in severity or in mercy upon earth, 
He himself confirms in heaven. And in saying all this I have 
said enough for my purpose, because that purpose is to define 
our obligations to him. ‘That is the point on which our Bishop 
has fixed our attention, ‘our obligations to the Holy See; and 
what need I say more to measure our own duty to it, and to 
him who sits in it, than to say that, in his administration of 
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Christ’s kingdom, in his religious acts, we must never oppose his 
will, or dispute his word, or criticise his policy, or shrink from 
his side? There are kings of the earth who have despotic autho- 
rity, which their subjects obey indeed, but disown in their hearts; 
but we must never murmur at that absolute rule which the 
Sovereign Pontiff has over us, because it is given to him by 
Christ, and, in obeying him, we are obeying his Lord. We must 
never suffer ourselves to doubt that, in his government of the 
Church, be is guided by an intelligence more than human. His 
yoke is the yoke of Christ ; he has the responsibility of his own 
acts, not we ; and to his Zord must he render account, not to us. 
Even in secular matters it is ever safe to be on his side, dan- 
gerous to be on the side of his enemies. Our duty is, not indeed 
to mix up Christ’s Vicar with this or that party of men, because 
he in his high station is above all parties,—but to look at his 
formal deeds, and to follow him whither he goeth, and never to 
desert him, however he may be tried, but to defend him at all 
hazards, and against all comers, as a son would a father, and as 
a wife a husband, knowing that his cause is the cause of God. 
And so, as regards his successors, if we live to see them, it is our 
duty to give them in like manner our dutiful allegiance and our 
unfeigned service, and to follow them also whithersoever they go, 
having that same confidence that each in his turn and in his own 
day will do God’s work and will, which we felt in their prede- 
cessors, now taken away to their eternal reward.”’* 


The whole conflict, however, as to the suggested anta- 
gonism between the claims of the Pope and those of civil 
allegiance, appears to us to have been too much carried on 
in the airy regions of abstract principles and impossible 
cases. No one doubts that English Catholics are as loyal 
to the Queen and Constitution—taking the word loyal in 
its ordinary sense—as any one else, and it is not wonder- 
ful that they resent the invitation to purge themselves of 
disloyalty as something like an insult. Were ever the 
Catholic powers of Europe to unite in a second expedition 
against England, we should confidently expect our Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens to be among the foremost in repelling it, 
though it were never so blessed and encouraged by the Pope. 
Although there are questions which may be called ques- 
tions of allegiance which are really pressing, these are not 
they, and the very discussion of these calls away atten- 
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tion from the real difficulties of the case. Nothing can be 
easier, or less satisfactory, than to weave imposing theories 
as to the different character of the Spiritual and Temporal 
power, and the essential distinction between them ; to shew 
that in all men there is a reserved region of possible disobe- 
dience to the law, in which, with Protestants, Conscience 
reigns, with Catholics, the Pope, and that Conscience is 
really the less manageable by political influence of the two ; 
to prove (on paper) that the Pope is always on the side of 
civil allegiance, and cannot, by the necessity of his office, 
countenance rebellion. At the same time, we shall never, 
on this track, arrive at the heart of the difficulty. Dr. 
Newman sees plainly where it is, although, at the same 
time, he refuses to touch it, when he says,* “ The circum- 
ferences of State jurisdiction and of Papal are for the most 
part quite apart from each other; there are just some few 
degrees out of the 360 in which they intersect, and Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of letting these cases of intersection 
alone till they occur actually, asks me what I should do if 
I found myself placed in the space intersected.” Now our 
contention is, that these cases do actually occur, and are 
occurring every day, and that the real Catholic difficulty 
does not at all arise in connection with possible Armadas 
and impossible revolutions, but with questions of marriage, 
and burial, and education, and monastic life, which are in 
various ways calling for solution. And if it should be said 
that while the Catholic Church reserves the right to press 
her full claims in regard to these matters in countries 
which are still undividedly Catholic, she abandons all 
jurisdiction except over her own children in Protestant 
states, we must further point out that the specific difficulty 
with which we have to deal, is the discovery of a modus 
vivendt between a Protestant government and Catholic sub- 
jects which shall preserve the just rights of both. 

First, then, is the question of Marriage. Mr. Gladstone 
has a controversy with some of his assailants as to whether 
he has rightly interpreted the Syllabus in regard to the 
doctrine of sacramental marriage, or has misrepresented the: 
opinion held by Rome as to the validity of English Pro- 
testant marriages.+ He is quite competent to deal with his 
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foes on this or any other point. Some of us, perhaps, might 
be inclined to cut the knot of the difficulty by declaring 
that so long as our marriages were celebrated according to 
the law of the land and the dictates of our own religious 
conscience, we were profoundly indifferent to what the Pope 
might think of their validity. But the question of mixed 
marriages is a more practical one. It is well known that 
Roman Catholic priests in England and America refuse to 
celebrate such marriages unless an undertaking is given at 
the time of the celebration, that a// the children shall be 
brought up in the old faith. Formerly the tacit agreement 
used to be, that the girls followed their mother’s, the boys 
their father’s religion: now this is quite obsolete. It is 
needless to point out what a powerful engine of conversion 
may be brought to bear upon families by the sacramental 
theory of marriage ; how, on the one side, women may be 
terrified into submission by the thought that their wedlock, 
if unblessed by the priest, is no better than a state of con- 
cubinage ; on the other, men at a careless or excited moment 
may be inveigled into a promise from which they cannot 
afterwards free themselves, however bitterly they may rue 
it. In England, this difficulty has never yet, so far as we 
know, led to any collision between the Church of Rome 
and the Courts of Law; but the danger is always there, and 
the violence upon the rights of the Protestant parent may 
be perpetrated at any time. It is as nearly as possible 
forty years since the question came up in an acute form in 
Rhenish Prussia, when the Archbishop of Cologne was 
thrown into prison for refusing to celebrate a mixed mar- 
riage without such an agreement as we have mentioned, 
and was supported in a vigorous allocution by Gregory XVI. 
And readers of Montalembert’s life (and few could claim or 
desire to be more liberal in his Catholicism than he) will 
recollect to how high a pitch his facile enthusiasm was 
raised by the spectacle of Rome thus interfering to throw 
her shield over her servants when struck down in the exe- 
cution of their duty, and how completely he ignored the 
right of the Protestant parent to a share in the education 
of his child. 

A ease has been before the English Law Courts within 
the last few months, which, however little important in 
itself, shews how Catholic Church and Protestant State may 
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come into collision upon a different ground. In 1869, a 
Canadian Catholic, named Joseph Guibord, died at Montreal 
in ill odour with his Church, but not absolutely excomuni- 
cated. He had belonged to a “ Canadian Institute” which 
had upon the shelves of its library books prohibited by the 
“Index.” For this offence the Curé of Montreal refused 
to inter his body in the parish cemetery unless his friends 
were willing that he should lie in the part of the ground 
reserved for unbaptized persons. But they objected to this: 
the body was temporarily deposited in the Protestant ceme- 
tery; and the widow first, and afterwards at her death the 
Canadian Institute, brought an action against the Curé. The 
Primary Court of Lower Canada issued a mandamus for the 
burial, which was, however, set aside by the superior courts, 
and the suit was finally brought, by appeal, before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Here the original judg- 
ment was sustained and the burial of the deceased ordered ; 
though we do not know whether the court has been obeyed, 
or whether the Curé and his Bishop still persist in their 
refusal. This particular case has probably been argued on 
the basis of French Canadian law; but it is obvious that 
in England it might have arisen as a question of the right 
of the deceased or his heirs to the six feet of freehold land 
which formed the grave. So, again, with regard to monastic 
institutions. We say nothing here as to the general ques- 
tion of allowing the indefinite multiplication of convents 
and religious orders in England, at the very time when most 
continental nations, even if Catholic, have come to the con- 
clusion that they are contrary to a sound social policy ; 
although this is a matter which, in our view, is destined in 
a few years to engage much more general attention than it 
does now. But it is plain that at any moment questions of 
personal liberty or the right to property may arise in con- 
nection with them which would put the Church and the 
Courts into hostile collision, And it would greatly astonish 
us if the Court of Queen’s Bench were to admit for an 
instant the claim of the Church to indicate the boundary- 
line between its own jurisdiction and that of the State. 

The most important and most immediately pressing of 
these questions is, however, that of primary education. The 
State insists, though with something less than its full voice 
of authority, that all children of a certain age shall be edu- 
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cated ; the Catholic Church answers, with a conditional 
obedience, that her children shall be educated indeed, but 
only in her schools. She refuses to allow them to be taught 
in Board schools, although she sends her members to sit 
upon School Boards ; and as in our great cities the claims 
upon her are more than she can speedily answer, a large 
number are untaught while the requisite schools are being 
slowly built. Wherever there is a large Catholic population, 
as in Liverpool and Manchester, it is felt to be absolutely 
impossible to put in force stringent compulsory regulations : 
the non possumus of the Church stands irrevocably in the 
way ; and the attempt to sweep the street arabs, a large pro- 
portion of whom are Catholic by birth, if not in faith, into 
Board schools would result in consequences which no one 
chooses to face. At present, it must honestly be confessed, 
we evade the difficulty, probably with more prudence than 
courage. We do not choose to come to blows with the 
Catholic Church. We shrink from assuming what any con- 
science could resent as an attitude of persecution. But it 
must not be forgotten that we do this at the cost of post- 
poning the execution of social regulations which we believe 
to be not only beneficial but necessary to the national wel- 
fare. At any moment a mandate from Rome might arrive 
to alter the whole position of affairs: it might altogether 
remove, it might indefinitely exacerbate the difficulty: but 
in either case we should feel that we were dealing, not with 
English citizens, who, helping to mould the general policy, 
were content to submit to its influence, but with a foreign 
and an unfriendly power, guided by motives which we could 
do nothing to control, and aiming at ends with which we 
had nothing in common. 

Whether Mr. Gladstone has done wisely or unwisely in 
raising this issue at this particular moment, will be decided 
very differently according to the side from which the ques- 
tion is approached. It has been said with some justice that 
he has worked on common political ground with the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy since the publication of the Vatican 
decrees, and that their opposition to his Irish University 
Bill ought not to have been needed to open his eyes to the 
true character of this last development of Ultramontane 
policy. But we believe that Mr. Gladstone’s account of the 
way in which this matter presented itself before him is not 
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only true, but the whole truth. The disputes in the English 
Church (with which he is in many ways very nearly con- 
cerned) drew from him the paper on Ritualism in the Con- 
temporary Review, and an incautious paragraph in that 
paper led, by the most natural transition possible, to a dis- 
cussion of the Vatican decrees. Other men, but not he, 
might have shrunk under any circumstances from bringing 
such a storm about their heads, or might have waited for 
some more obvious occasion, or might have calculated more 
carefully the consequences to himself or his party. What 
these consequences will be it is not difficult to foresee. 
The alliance between Catholics and Liberals created by the 
removal of the Catholic disabilities, and cemented by many 
subsequent struggles for equal religious rights for all, has 
long been loosening, and will soon crumble to pieces. Gra- 
titude is a virtue that has only a doubtful and precarious 
place in party politics. There is a natural alliance between 
Catholicism and Conservatism, grounded in the essence of 
each, and to this affairs are about to revert. The change 
will not be effected all at once; men cannot lightly or 
quickly throw off the political habits of a lifetime; and as 
it takes place, other changes, tending towards party coun- 
terpoise, will take place with it. Possibly the Liberal party 
may pass through even a darker hour of discouragement 
than that which now impends, before the revolution of 
alliances is fully effected; possibly men may blame Mr. 
Gladstone for having contributed to a weakness which will 
be felt to be at once disabling and disheartening. But we 
shall find in the long run that we have nothing to regret in 
preferring our principles to our friends, or even in serving 
our friends after they have ceased to be friendly. The great 
Liberal party of England has no higher object than to secure 
equal religious rights for all citizens, and in the attainment 
of that object it knows no difference between Catholic and 
Protestant. But it will listen to no claims, from any side, 
which involve an infringement upon the rights of others, 
and it will allow no Church to erect itself above the Law. 


CHARLES BEARD. 
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The Souls Way to God, and other Sermons, preached in 
Liverpool, By Charles Beard, B.A, London: Willams 
and Norgate. 1875. 


THERE are many battles wherein victory is sure to rest 
with the least encumbered troops. Such a crisis in contro- 
versial warfare seems to be just now impending; and the 
heavy battalions of the Churches in imposing uniform, but 
laden with impedimenta, have indefinitely less chance of 
turning the flank of the formidable Agnostic host, than the 
lighter corps of liberal thinkers who do not carry a super- 
fluous ounce of dogma into the field. Needless to add, the 
advantage of the latter is still more decisive when, as usually 
happens, they are supplied with logical “arms of precision,” 
while the heavy orthodox brigade still loads Brown Bess to 
the muzzle with texts, or even sometimes recurs to the yet 
earlier halberds and clubs of sheer sacerdotal Authority. 
For some years back, the ablest men in the orthodox ranks 
have been well aware that the pen of a great Unitarian 
thinker has done more for the cause of essential Faith than 
all the Bampton Lectures and Sermons against Unbelief 
published by their own party for a generation ; and now, in 
the author of the present volume, they will recognize ano- 
ther powerful ally from the same liberal camp, who deals 
with the enemy with a freedom they dare not use, and with 
an ability few of them can parallel. It is not necessary, in 
addressing the readers of the Theological Review, to make 
personal introduction of its editor, to many of us a much 
honoured friend, to some a very highly valued pastor. For 
the present purpose, a brief notice of this, the most impor- 
tant literary work (if we except his History of Port Royal) 
for which he has yet found time, and which is in fact the 
monument of his pulpit labours during the last year or two, 
is all that will be desired. Before proceeding to attempt 
such a notice, however, I must (lest the preceding para- 
graphs should have conveyed a false impression) state at 
the outset that, though the book deals masterfully with the 
controversies of the age, it is a great deal else beside a book 
of controversy. If some readers will prize it chiefly because 
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it clears the ground of religion of many thorns, a larger 
number will enjoy it because they will find planted therein 
so many flowers of sweet and beautiful thoughts. We shall 
hear the last, it is to be hoped, ere long of. the old delusion 
that creeds grow bare and dry in proportion as they become 
pure and true; and that a “cold” religion means a religion 
wherein love and worship are centered on One Good Being, 
not divided among several of various characteristics ; and 
wherein the emotions of the worshiper are not heated artifi- 
cially by any reflected glow from the Lake of Fire. The 
real chilliness of the elder Unitarianism came from its alli- 
ance with the lower Experience-Philosophy, not from its 
approximation towards a higher and more spiritual Theology. 

Mr. Beard begins by discussing “The Soul’s Way to God,” 
the true method of religious knowledge. He is ready to accept 
the position of Religion as at all times in a certain degree 
antagonistic to Philosophy, and being, indeed, specially re- 
markable for the vitality which now defies, and has defied 
for ages, all inimical approaches from the merely intellectual 
side. Like the olive-tree of Pallas on the Acropolis, which 
Xerxes cut down to the roots, it springs up, as soon as ever 
the tyranny is overpast, fresh and green as at first. But may 
we not go a step further even than this, and affirm that each 
time Religion uprears its head after the storm, it stands 
firmer than before? We have at least learned on every 
occasion that that blast will not uproot it. And now that 
a very Euroclydon has been blowing for years, and its ap- 
proaching crash has been heralded by a thousand voices, 
some in tones of triumph and some in alarm, what is the 
upshot of it all? As I have heard a clever woman say, 
“ People are terribly frightened because Huxley and Spencer 
and Tyndall have not fownd God. Did anybody ever sup- 
pose they were the proper persons to do so?” The marvel- 
lous achievements of Science, it would seem, have well-nigh 
turned the heads, both of those who effected and those who 
witnessed them. Just as the earliest triumphs of architec- 
ture on the plains of Shinar may have suggested the notion 
of building a tower which should reach to heaven, so simple 
folk in our day have leaped to the conclusion that it was the 
gentlemen who explored the stony records of geologic Time, 
and estimated the interstellar Space, who were qualified to 
bring us back the most reliable tidings of the Eternal and 
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Infinite ; and the intellectual intrepidity wherewith some of 
the Nimrods of science immediately volunteered to do what 
was expected of them, and pronounced freely, ex Professor's 
Chair, on the profoundest mysteries of theology and morals 
(not unaccompanied by lofty rebukes to theologians who 
have presumed without scientific training to open their lips 
about science), for a considerable time supported the con- 
fidence of the faithful. For some years there was a certain 
little clique whose watchword was said by profane observers 
to be, “There is no God; but it is a family secret.” Of 
late that important discovery has oozed out. A Society 
claiming to be the very quintessence of the metaphysical 
thought of the age, has, it is whispered, sat up half a 
night, and determined by vote taken at cock-crow that 
man is not immortal; while the cry has actually rung over 
Europe and America, “There is certainly no God, for Pro- 
fessor X has announced as much to the Congress of the 
British Association.” Now perhaps we may discern a slight 
turn in the tide; the worst has possibly been said on the 
Agnostic side that is to be said, and it is found that it 
amounts only to telling us what the unknown Chaldean 
who wrote the book of Job seems to have seen pretty clearly 
several thousand years ago. It is not impossible that before 
long religious men will generally recognize that they owe 
a very great obligation to those same eminent physicists for 
having convinced us practically that, whatever may be the 
true method of religious inquiry, theirs is the wrong one. 
Seeking our way anxiously through a maze, it is a consi- 
derable help if we only meet a party running back from a 
false quest, and affording us the certainty that the way they 
have pursued leads to nothing. 

Just such negative help as this Mr. Beard proves that 
modern philosophy has rendered us. In the first place, he 
shews that it has not advanced a step in the way of dis- 
proving the fundamental fact on which religion is based— 
the existence of God. “The long outcome of philosophical 
speculation, especially in this its latest and most material 
stage, is not the rejection of the religious theory of the uni- 
verse, as some would have us believe, but the rejection of all 
theories upon a subject which is too vast and too compli- 
cated for human thought.” It gives up as vain the attempt 
to know the causes of things, and is content to watch appear- 
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have looked on as a shameful confession of the inability of 
Philosophy to do her own work. But it does not attempt 
to deny that there is a stupendous mystery behind all the 
phenomena to which it confines its vision; nay, it has been 
driven to avow that the very forces of nature and the atoms 
of matter are all mysterious in their essence, and as far 
beyond its ken as the lofty heights of Divine Existence. 
“The idea that everything will be cleared up if only it is 
approached from the right side and by the inductive method, 
is quite exploded, at least for this generation.” The existence 
of this Central Secret of the universe, which Science owns her 
inability to reveal, is all that we need ask her to acknowledge. 
It is now to be tried whether there be not faculties in human 
nature more proper for the task—faculties which made the 
prophets of old true “seers” even in the dim twilight of 
mortality, but which in these latter days we have been wont 
to browbeat and treat with neglect, if not derision. The 
work of the eighteenth century, and of the first half of the 
nineteenth, may almost be said to have been to turn out of 
court the only reliable witness to the “things of the spirit.” 
It may perhaps be reserved for our time to realize the story 
of the Pilgrims in Doubting Castle. “Now a little before 
day, good Christian, as one half-amazed, brake out in this 
passionate speech: What a fool, quoth he, am I thus to lie 
in a stinking dungeon when I may as well walk at liberty ! 
I have a key in my bosom that will, I am persuaded, open 
any lock in Doubting Castle. Then said Hopeful, That is 
good news, good brother. Pluck it out of thy bosom and 
try.” The convergence of the higher minds of the time to- 
wards the recognition of the double truth—that there is a 
Mystery behind Nature, and that the organ by which we 
explore Nature can never explore that Mystery—is the first 
point gained. The second point whose attainment we must 
hope in the future will be a similar convergence of opinion as 
to the spiritual organ which alone can supply the failure of 
the physico-scientific faculties. Its claims, its limitations 
and defects, may afterwards (with all History behind us) be 
not inadequately mapped, if we will but once for all repu- 
diate the two opposite errors between which the opinions of 
mankind have hitherto oscillated like a pendulum—the first, 
the error of fanatics that everything which claims to come 
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from the spiritual part of us is infallibly true ; the second, 
the error of sceptics, that nothing which is thence derived 
can be relied on as truth at all. That we should possess a 
faculty either quite infallible or else wholly fallacious would 
be in either case equally astonishing and anomalous. 

Mr. Beard has written on the theme of the indestructible 
nature of religion, words which deserve to be pondered pro- 
foundly by the shallow talkers who would have us believe 
that our little systems of science and method are effectual 
mops to keep out from the human soul the ever-rising tide 
of religious longing and faith, ‘“ Why,” he asks—* why, in 
spite of philosophical discouragement, does religion still 
live? It never receives justification at the hands of science, 
but it is always knocking at the door of science and asking 
to be justified.” The truth is, that religion is based upon 
“certain primitive instincts of human nature which utterly 
refuse, in the soul which is conscious of them, to be reasoned 
out of existence.” Not in every soul does the faculty exist 
in a conscious state, and often it seems to sleep or to perish 
amid worldly cares and self-indulgence. But all this has 
been known long ago, and the Bibles of all nations are full 
of warnings that it is only they who “do” God’s will, who 
“know” of His doctrine; or, as Caliph Ali expressed it, 
“ Piety is nourished by self-sacrifice, famished by self-indul- 
gence.” But the fluctuations of the religious element in us 
do not affect the conclusion to which its existence points, 
The most unaccountable of all facts (supposing there were 
no God) would be that a race of beings such as men, living 
in a world where Injustice takes the place it does in mun- 
dane things, should persist in believing in a Just Being over 
all; and, what is more, in finding a spring of everlasting 
life and of unutterable happiness in the Love of that ima- 
ginary God. 

But I crave pardon for thus rather paraphrasing Mr, Beard’s 
first noble sermon than attempting to criticise it, In the 
second discourse he proceeds to explain his view of Natural 
and Revealed Religion ; and here it will be seen how per- 
fectly the theory of Religious Knowledge which derives it 
from the spiritual faculties of man, harmonizes into one ra~ 
tional view the religious history of our race. “ We all feel,” 
he says, “that we first penetrate into the essence of religion 
in our personal intercourse with God, and that that essence 
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lies in the conjoint uplifting of our souls to Him, and in 
the felt descent of His spirit in answer and blessing upon 
us.” The Godward side of this mysterious communion is a 
“ Revelation,” an unveiling of Himself at His own pleasure 
(not always when we seek it) to our souls. All Religion, 
then, is at once Natural and Revealed; and the old hard 
and sharp division between the two has no meaning to 
those who do not believe that one half of religious thought 
is infallible and the other fallible, and who do not accept 
as revealed certain doctrines and “schemes of salvation” 
which are out of all harmony with the revelation in our 
souls. The prophets, who all “come down among men, 
like Moses, from the Mount of Vision with the glory of a 
divine presence shining about their heads,” have learned in 
the same manner as ourselves, though in higher measure ; 
just as we may observe one man can take some undefined 
pleasure in sweet sounds, while another has a sense of music 
both intense and instructed, “till we come at last through 
many gradations to a Handel, a Mozart, a Beethoven, with 
the vibration of whose musical thought the air is always 
full, and will be full, we fondly think, for ever.” Thus while 
it is impossible to understand what a “special Revelation” 
means, seeing that every revelation has a character of spe- 
cialty, “even though it be no more than the vivid sense of 
God's presence which may have been vouchsafed to some 
of us to-day,’—we come to see that all diversities of Grace, 
Inspiration, Revelation, are differences, not in kind, but in 
degree, But it is of inappreciable value to all of us feebler 
souls not to be compelled to rest dependent upon the insight 
granted to ourselves alone, but to be able to find support 
in the inspirations of nobler and more faithful souls. “The 
witness of all is joyful in the ears of every one.” 

Taking Revelation in this broad and universal sense, and 
recognizing in Christ, not the immaculate, infallible Master, 
but the most inspired of all inspired men, the “ first-born of 
many brethren,” the antithesis between Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, Theism and Christianity, is atan end. The 
Sh so clearly and beautifully stated by Mr. Beard is 
one which will command alike the assent of all Christians 
who have emancipated themselves from the theory of infal- 
libility, and of all Theists who accept the spiritual philo- 
sophy and the historical Christology of Theodore Parker. 
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To the present writer, it must be avowed, the place which 
Mr. Beard assigns in subsequent sermons to Christ in the 
spiritual history of mankind, appears scarcely in accordance 
with fact such as the ecclesiastical story of eighteen cen- 
turies has revealed it. Had no monstrous claims of Deity 
(unauthorized, I am entirely ready to believe, by himself) 
been put forth and accepted by Christendom on behalf of 
the Prophet of Galilee, then indeed it might be said without 
hesitation that “in the records of our race he is a fact as 
gloriously visible as the sun in the noon-day sky.” But it 
would seem as if men, happily for themselves, educated in 
Unitarian Monotheism, rarely thoroughly realize that, to 
the millions of ordinary Christians, Jesus has been, not a 
guide to God, but a substitute for God; and that the eyes 
of men in gazing on him have been turned from the true 
Sun in heaven to a parhelion; a bright and beautiful Re- 
flection indeed, but one which has diverted their gaze from 
the true Fountain of Light. The religious literature of the 
whole Christian world bears testimony to this mournful 
fact, and the religious art of Christendom does the same 
still more emphatically. Didron remarks somewhere in his 
“Tconography,” that among all the pictures, the sculptures 
and illuminations of the Middle Ages, the Father is never 
once represented in a loveable character. Thus, then, it is 
not, I think, only, as Mr. Beard suggests, a lack of moral 
susceptibility to the inherent beauty of an historical cha- 
racter which prohibits Theists (especially such as bear with 
them the memory of their own early Christolatry) from 
wholly acquiescing in the position which, in many passages 
of the succeeding sermons, he assigns to Christ. They can- 
not forget that if, as Parker admirably said, Jesus of Naza- 
reth ought to be measured by the long train of light he has 
thrown on the world, he must also from another point of 
view be estimated as men judge of the moon, which has by 
some strange and awful portent passed before the face of 
the sun, and eclipsed it for vast areas of the earth’s surface. 
We do not forget that the same planet, filled to the full orb 
with the solar rays, has long lighted up the night of ages 
else perchance hopelessly dark ; but the memory of the dire 
eclipse is for us too vivid, too personal, too recent, to permit 
even the warmest admiration and reverence to express itself 
in the language of unqualified gratitude. Be this as it may, 
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however, the grounds on which Mr. Beard proceeds are 
those common to us all; and happy indeed is it for those 
outside the Christian pale to feel how they may now stand 
side by side with those within it, differing in nothing but 
the historical rendering of ideas common to both. 

But I should very inadequately represent the multiform 
variety and instructiveness of Mr. Beard’s book, were I to 
leave the impression that it is all, or even chiefly, occupied 
with theological controversy. On the contrary, after laying 
down very securely the foundations on which he means to 
build, so that no one can possibly misunderstand what he 
thinks about religious knowledge and why he thinks it, he 
goes on to raise an ideal of life and duty of exceeding height 
and beauty. Many passages in these later sermons are of 
a kind such as can only proceed from genuine experience, 
and which are consequently infinitely valuable to readers 
of the class to whom such insight into the deeper things of 
the spiritual life is the one benefit they seek from religious 

_ books, and wherein they find their instruction and support. 
Among these profounder pages, I would especially note 
some in the sermons on the “Thorn in the Flesh” and on 
“Man’s Righteousness before God;” and, finally, the very 
beautiful discourse on “Separation from the Love of God.” 
Here is the true “note” of triumphant faith of the religion 
which builds on the consciousness of God in our souls: 
“There is no -faithlessness so utterly without excuse as dis- 
belief in the complete and final victory of God’s love. No 
such monstrous lie was ever told for God as that any crea- 
ture of His is ever wholly bad or wholly lost.” Thanks be 
to the Father of Lights that words like these, which stir the 
heart like the sound of a trumpet, sound freely nowadays 
in our pulpits, and that men have even ceased to fear that 
the bulwarks of society, like the walls of Jericho, will fall 
down at their clarion! Just a quarter of a century ago it 
happened to the present writer, suffering the heavy strain 
of mental solitude in a new-found Theism,—then scarcely 
more (as she was wont to be told) than “a word in a dic- 
tionary,’—to enter a Unitarian chapel in a certain great. 
city on a New-year’s morning. It was the only day in the 
twelvemonth in which it was possible for her to attend any 
social worship whatever, and the hunger she felt for a few 
warm words of faith and love almost amounted to pain, 
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The minister, doubtless a good “ faithful preacher” of the 
elder school, droned through a very dismal liturgy which 
seemed like the forsaken Church service in a dream, and 
then took up into the pulpit a thick octavo volume bearing 
the’ coarse grey paper cover and dusty edges in vogue for 
works of divinity about twenty years earlier. Out of this not 
very promising book he read a sermon, in which the future 
destiny of man was shewn to depend altogether on the precise 
signification of the Greek word aisv, and the very impor- 
tant matter of settling that signification was attempted to 
be effected by a close critical examination of some passages 
in Homer's Iliad and in Pope’s translation thereof. The 
poor young woman, to whom such a stone was given for 
bread, stole out, I am ashamed to confess, from that. Unita- 
rian chapel, heartsore and crestfallen, before the erudite 
discourse came quite to its conclusion, and was fain to be 
content with her solitude of the woods and fields for several 
years afterwards. How differently—God be praised !—beats 
the pulse of religious life to-day! How often it happens 
now, when the blessed faith in God’s absolute love is spoken 
out, as in this noble book, our hearts leap up, like the 
sleeping child in the old Hebrew story, “ere the lamp went 
out in the temple of the Lord”! Lo! while the philosophers 
are boasting that Religion is dying, men are finding at last 
wherein lies the secret of its life, and how to kindle it in a 
thousand souls ! 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


VIL—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
J. A Dispurep PropHecy In GENESIS (xlix. 10). 


Tue widely-felt interest in the revision of the Authorized Ver- 
sion is my excuse for coming before the readers of this Review 
with a few remarks on an obscure passage of Genesis. Obscure 
perhaps it may always remain, but the facts of the case have not, 
as I conceive, been stated without some admixture of theological 
prejudice. There are two well-known ways of explaining the 
passage. According to one, which finds favour as a rule with 
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liberal divines, the word Shiloh is to be taken geographically ; 
according to another, which commends itself more to the orthodox, 
as an appellation of the Messiah. I venture in this essay to 
recommend a third explanation, as more consistent with the evi- 
dence (such as it is), historical and philological,—an explanation 
to which I was led in the Christmas vacation of 1873, while 
pondering over the critical difficulties of the book of Genesis. 

I may be excused for mentioning that, like most liberal critics, 
Thad at first a strong prejudice in favour of the rendering, “ until 
he (or one) come to Shiloh,” which is certainly the most natural 
meaning of the four Hebrew words taken by themselves. And 
what event, it seemed, was so likely to be referred to in a collec- 
tion of ancient popular songs as the assembly of the tribes of 
Israel at Shiloh (Josh. xviii. 1), when “ the land had been sub- 
dued before them” !—a phrase, by the way, which reminds us of 
the words of the song, “ and to him shall the obedience of peoples 
(or tribes) be.” But the four Hebrew words in question occur 
in the middle of an unqualified eulogy of the tribe of Judah, 
which is thus distinguished from its less fortunate brethren, 
Simeon; Levi and Issachar. The “coming to Shiloh” must there- 
fore be intended to mark a great increase in the power of the 
Judahites, for if “until” meant that the “sceptre” of Judah 
were to be resigned at this juncture, the song would not be a 
blessing, but a curse in disguise. I therefore took the passage to 
mean, “ Judah shall be always the head of the tribes of Israel, 
who, under her valiant leadership, shall vanquish the tribes of 
Canaan, and celebrate their victories by a solemn assembly at 
Shiloh.” 

But the question at once arose, How far do the traditions of 
the Israelites agree with this conjectural paraphrase? First, Did 
Judah enjoy the priority among the tribes of Israel before the 
meeting referred to in Joshua? and, secondly, Did she succeed 
in maintaining that priority afterwards ? 

There are some plausible arguments for answering both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. 1. It is true that the personal leader- 
ship of the Israelites in their wanderings was not in the hands 
of a Judahite, but first in those of a Levite, and then of an 
Ephraimite. It is true also that on various solemn occasions 
Judah appears as low as third or fourth in the list of tribes 
(Numb. i. 7, 26, xiii. 6, xxvi. 19; Deut. xxvii. 12), the order 
being regulated by the seniority of their supposed ancestors. Om 
the other hand, Judah is said to have been the most numerous 
of all the tribes at both the censuses (Numb. i. 27, xxvi. 22), 
and it is only natural to expect that its superiority in numbers 
would give it a priority de facto, if not de jure, whenever peculiar 
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zeal and energy were requisite. And this we find to have been 
actually the case. The tribe of Judah is stated to have taken 
the lead in pitching the tents on their arrival at a halting-place, 
and removing them on their departure (Numb. ii. 3, x. 14). It 
was again the captain of the Judahites who had the privilege of 
making his offering to the tabernacle on the first day (Numb. vii. 
12). And when the territory of Canaan was portioned out among 
the tribes by Joshua, it was Judah which received the first “lot” 
(Josh. xv. 1). 2. The very first thing which is related after the 
death of Joshua is a privilege accorded to the Judahites. “The 
children of Israel,” we are told, ‘asked Yahweh, saying, Oh who 
shall go up first against the Canaanites?”’ [The land, then, had 
not been entirely “subdued before them,” as the writer of Josh. 
xvili, 1 related.]... ‘And Yahweh said, Judah shall go up” 
(Judges i. 1, 2). The privilege is renewed in the war against 
Benjamin (Judges xx. 18). A long interval elapses before the 
greatest of the heroes of Judah appears on the stage in the person 
of the second Israelitish monarch. 

It would seem, therefore, at first sight as if the Judahites had 
enjoyed a sufficient priority among the tribes to excuse the enthu- 
siastic language of the unknown song-writer. But there are three 
objections to this view: 1. We have no satisfactory evidence 
that this assembly at Shiloh ever took place, the period being 
legendary, and our only authority a late and prejudiced compiler. 
2. Even if it be historical, it was not so manifestly a turning- 
point in the history of Judah as to justify the poet in his antici- 
pation of imperial rule. 3. The words “and unto him” ought 
by the rules of parallelism, which are pretty strictly adhered to 
in this chapter, to refer to the person mentioned in the preceding 
line. 

The next question is, What other meaning can “coming to 
Shiloh” have? Dr. Kalisch, our leading home-critic, understands 
it to refer to the election of Jeroboam by the northern tribes ; 
Tuch, Hitzig and Dozy, to pilgrimages to Shiloh, which the pious 
imagination of the song-writer represented as perpetual,—though, 
by the way, the Shiloh of Dozy is very remote from that of Tuch 
and Hitzig, being no other than the Arabian Mecca ! 

The main objection to both these explanations is, that hey 
compel us to put an unnatural sense on the two words (‘ad kt), 
rendered in the Authorized Version “until,” whether, with Kalisch 
and Luzzatto, we render “even when” (a), or with Tuch and 
Hitzig “as long as” (6). With regard to (a), although ‘ad does 
not necessarily introduce a terminus ad quem, it does imply that 
the act or state which it-introduces is intimately connected with 
that described by the preceding verb. And it would be absurd 
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to say that the accession of Jeroboam was in any way connected 
with the sceptre not departing from (=remaining with) Judah. 
With regard to (0), the sense is contrary to Hebrew usage. And 
there is this further objection to Tuch’s explanation, that the 
regular word for pilgrimages and solemn journeys of any kind is, 
not simply to “go,” but to “go up:” comp. Exod. xxxiy. 24 ; 
1 Sam. 1. 3, &.; Isa. ii. 3; Deut. xvii. 8. 

Failing to be satisfied with the geographical meaning of Shiloh, 
some have tried to extract from it some other sense, such as 
“rest-bringer” (as Hengstenberg formerly); or “rest,” or “place 
of rest” (as Kurtz). Bishop Colenso and Dr. Delitzsch adopt 
Kurtz's view so far as the meaning of Shiloh is concerned, but 
think it is used here with a double meaning (Shiloh the town 
and “resting-place”), “‘to render the oracle more mysterious,” as 
the Bishop says. And they compare the supposed play upon 
the name of Shecham in Gen. xlviii. 22. The objection is, that 
while Shechem is known to have been used in the sense of 
“back,” Shiloh is not known in that of “rest.” . There is abso- 
lutely no authority for such a hapax legomenon. It would really 
be a less violent assumption to suppose that an Ephraimitish 
scribe (or editor?) had substituted “ Shiloh” for “ Hebron,” for it 
was the coronation of David at Hebron which formed the true 
turning-point in the fortunes of that tribe (see 2 Sam. v. 3). 

Two other explanations have a claim to be mentioned from their 
ingenuity. One isa very old one, quoted from the Midrash Yalkut 
by Delitzsch, “ until he come whose is tribute” (shai lo), which 
involves no interference with the received text, except dividing 
the group of letters. The other is that of Matthew Hiller,* a 
learned German orientalist of the eighteenth century, “until 
there come his (Judah’s) asked one,” SHYLH, for SHAYLH, 
an elision justified by 1 Kings i.17. Comp. Mal. iii. 1, “The 
lord whom ye seek.” Both explanations imply that the Messianic 
belief was fully developed at the time of the writer of the song. 
This is, to my mind, next to certain; I see no other way to 
make sense of the passage. It is also confirmed by the last line, 
comp. Psa, ii. 8. But it involves some further critical conse- 
quences. The general complexion of the chapter is non-Messianic. 
Consequently the Song or Blessing of Judah, either in whole or 
in part, was written at the earliest in the reign of Hezekiah 
(beyond which the Messianic belief in a fully-developed form 
cannot be traced). But part at least of the Song of Judah is un- 


* Onomastica Sacra (Tubing, 1706), p. 911. Professor de Lagarde, of 
Géttingen, has independently proposed the same explanation in his ‘‘ Onomas- 
tica Sacra,” Vol. II. p. 96. 

VOL. XII, x 
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mistakably archaic ; it is probable, therefore, that v. 10 alone is 
interpolated. And seeing that the editor of the chapter regarded 
these tribal songs as predictions of the Messianic age (see v. 1), 
and that the ejaculatory prayer in v. 18 must from its tone and 
colour have been a late insertion, it is only natural to infer that 
the compiler or editor is responsible both for v. 10 and for 
Werlc: 

An objection urged against the Messianic theory by the orthodox 
critic Kurtz may be mentioned here. How, he asks, can we 
account for the absence of a Messianic reference in the Blessing 
of Moses (see Deut. xxxiii. 7) if the belief had, so to speak, been 
already crystallized in the Song of Jacob? The answer is, that 
the belief of the prophets in a personal Messiah rises and falls 
with the fortunes of the Davidic family.* It is entirely absent 
from the latest as well as from the earliest discourses of its greatest 
propagator, Isaiah.t It is not, therefore, so surprising that it 
should be absent from the work of the later poet in Deuteronomy, 
writing probably at a time when the prosperity of the dynasty 
was on the wane. 

But I am not prepared to accept either of the above conjec- 
tures, acute as they are. They are both founded on a late form 
of the text, the older form (see the evidence in De Rossi or 
Dr. Davidson) being, not SHYLH, but SHLH. And that of 
Hiller and Lagarde has the additional objection of the elision, 
which we should hardly expect in so important a word, And, 
above all, neither of them accounts for the phenomena of the 
ancient versions. 

The facts about the versions are briefly these. There are two 
renderings of the Septuagint, ra azoxeiueva adro and d ardxerrar 
The former rendering is also that of Theodotion ; those of Aquila 
and Symmachus are unknown (in spite of the commentators), as 
Mr. Field has pointed out in his edition of the Hexapla frag- 
ments. The Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem render, “ whose 
is the kingdom ;’ the Syriac and Saadia, “whose it is;” the 
Vulgate, “qui mittendus est,” i.e. either Shiloakh, of which Siloam 
(“which is, by interpretation, Sent,’ John ix. 7) is a collateral 
form, or the passive participle shaluakh, “sent,” written “ defec- 
tively.” From these renderings together we may safely infer (1) 
that the earliest known form of the Hebrew did not read SHYLH, 


* Of course this is only true of the prophetic periods. When the yoice of 
inspiration was hushed, and the prophecies were studied without reference to 
their historical circumstances, the Messianic belief throve in proportion to the 
external gloom. Hence such a rendering as 4 dardxecrcu in Gen, xlix. 10. 

+ See ‘The Book of Isaiah chronologically arranged,” by the present writer. 
London: Macmillan. 
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and (2) that there was a wide-spread exegetical tradition explain- 
ing the passage of the Messiah. Most crities have drawn a third 
inference, viz., that the text followed by the versions had SHLH, 
which, as some think, means Shiloh, or, as others, is another 
way of writing SHLW, i.e. with vowel-points, shelld, “ whose.” 
But we have already seen that Shiloh will not make sense, and 
taking SHLW for shel/o involves two difficulties : (1) the abbre- 
viation of the relative, which never, I believe, occurs in an 
emphatic statement like the present, and (2) the ellipsis “ whose” 
for “whose is the kingdom,” which is unexampled for boldness 
in Biblical Hebrew. The second difficulty seems to me at pre- 
sent insuperable. Nor can I see how the Septuagint translator 
of Genesis (a fairly good scholar, be it remembered) could have 
extracted such a meaning as ra drok. abrg or J drd«. from such 
a miserable scrap of a sentence as shello=«¢. Must he not have 
either known or half consciously divined that something had 
dropped out of the text? He may either (1) have read shello (not 
SHLH, but SHLW) hammishpat, “whose is the right,” inter- 
preting Ezek. xxi. 32 (Auth. Ver. 27) as an allusion to Gen. xlix, 
10 (which allusion, by the way, is possible, but hardly probable), 
and supplying mishpat from it, or (2) have found in his copy of 
the Hebrew a word before LW, of which SH is but a fragment, 
the rest of the word having become obliterated, as is often the 
case in ancient manuscripts. The disconnected letters would 
naturally be drawn together, as perhaps in Job xxvii. 18, xiii. 8, 
and other instances quoted by Dr. Merx.* The latter alternative 
is clearly preferable, as it avoids the abbreviation of the relative 
(see above). ‘There still remain two questions, but these can be 
easily answered : (1) What words are there in Hebrew meaning 
“to lay up” (amréxecwar) and containing a SH? Answer: Two; 
shith (comp. Symmachus, Hos. vi. 11, amdcerrar = shath used im- 
personally), and sm, comp. Assyrian simtu, “destiny.” (2) What 
construction admits of being equally well rendered 7a droKeiueva 
atr@ and © dréxerar? Answer: 3rd sing. masc. Hofal followed 
by Jo, the relative being supplied either with the verb or with 
the preposition and pronominal suffix. If so, the true reading 
will be neither Shiloh nor shello, but either yashath lo or (as 
Dr. Rénsch has already suggested for the reading of the Septua- 
gintt) yisam lo. And the verse becomes a prediction of the 


' * Das Gedicht von Hist. (Jena, 1871), pp. liii—lvi of the Introduction. 

+ ‘Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie,” 1872, p. 291. Dr. Rénsch 
does not give the steps by which he reached his conclusion, but is entitled to 
the full credit of priority. He is favourably known to scholars by his labours 
on the Latin versions of the Bible and on the so-called Book of Jubilees, 
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ideal or Messianic king interpolated— TI will not now venture to 
say when—into a popular song in honour of the tribe of Judah : 


“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor the staff (of authority) from between his feet, 
Until he come for whom it (i.e. the dominion) is appointed, 
And to him be the obedience of peoples.” 


The third line might be rendered, “ Until there come the things 
laid up for him” (as the common text of the Septuagint), but 
this spoils the symmetry of the parallelism. 


Balliol College, Oxford. T. K. Cunyne. 


II. On THE PHRASE éyw cipu, AS USED IN THE HisToRIcAL Books 
or THE NEw TESTAMENT. 


This combination, which is rather Hellenistic than classical, 
has at first sight the appearance of an imperfect proposition, a 
subject and copula without a predicate. According to Hermann,” 
it is absurd to speak of an ellipsis of the predicate, as something 
definite must be predicated. And if éy# eiye is found anywhere 
standing alone, with no predicate indicated by the context, we 
must consider it as denoting simply the existence of the speaker, 
as in the Latin “Cogito, ergo sum.” But in fact the predicate 
is as clearly discoverable from the connection as if it had been 
expressed in words, and has been omitted for the sake of brevity, 
or under the influence of an emotion, setting logical forms at 
defiance. A remarkable instance of this occurs in the Septuagint 
translation of 2 Kings xxiv. 17, where David, when he sees the 
people suffering for his fault, says to God, “Idov, éy@ eipu, Hdiknoa, 
where 6 aduchoae is to be supplied, as it is actually expressed in 
1 Chron. xxi. 17, éy® eis 6 duaproy.t If we examine the pas- 
sages in which this phrase is used in the historical books of the 
New Testament, we shall find that the predicate is always sup- 
plied by the immediate connection. By the use of it the speaker 
asserts his identity, which has been questioned or doubted, or 
claims for himself to be the person whose character and office 
have been just. before described. In regard to most of the pas- 
sages In question, this is obvious. There is no one supplement 
that belongs to it in all cases. Thus in Matt. xiv. 27, the dis- 


* Hermann, De Ellipsi et Pleonasmo, p. 152, § 109: ‘ Quum omnis sententia 
hunc finem habeat ut preedicatur aliquid de aliqua re, apertum est nullam 
prorsus futuram esse sententiam, qua de aliqua re nihil preedicaretur.” 

++ Compare the passionate appeal of Nisus (Ain. ix. 427): ‘‘Me, me, adsum 
qui feci, in me convertite ferrum.” 
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ciples are alarmed at the approach of a figure walking on the 
waves, and Jesus, discerning their fear, says, éyw eij, “It is I, 
your Master, not a spirit or a robber.” Again, in Matt. xxvi. 22, 
pre éy@ ei, “It is not I, is it, who am the traitor?” So Mark 
xiv. 62, the high-priest having asked Jesus, “Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?’ he answers, éy# eju. In Luke xxii. 
70, our Lord being asked, “ Art thou then the Son of God?” 
replies, Aéyere Gre civu.* In John ix. 9, the identity of the blind 
man being questioned, he replies, éyw eius, “I am he.” In John 
xvill. 5, the emissaries of the high-priests and Pharisees having 
declared that they sought Jesus of Nazareth, he replies, éy@ ei. 
In Mark xiii. 6, many impostors (false Messiahs, Wevddxproror, 
verse 22) are represented as saying, dre éy@ eipu, here evidently, 
“TJ am the Messiah,” as it would be in his name, not the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, that they would come. In the discourse with 
the woman of Samaria, John iv. 23, she says, “ I know that when 
Messias cometh he will tell us all things,’ and Jesus replies, 
"Eye eipe 6 NadGy oo, “I who speak unto thee am he.” In Acts 
xili. 25, Paul says, “ When John was finishing his course, he 
said, Whom do you suppose me to be?” ob« eipu éya, “1 am not 
he whom ye suppose me to be.” We have here only a fragment 
of a discussion whether John was the expected Messiah, the only 
question that could be raised in respect to the two teachers.t 
This passage therefore affords no ground for supposing that ey 
eipe per se means “I am the Messiah.” It is from the connection 
only that it derives this meaning. In John viii. 24, Jesus says 
to the Jews, “ When ye shall have lifted up the Son of Man,” 
Tore yvioerOe bre eyo cit. Now “Son of Man,” whatever the 
origin of the phrase may have been, was certainly a synonym of 
Messiah. He says therefore virtually, “ When you have crucified 
your Messiah, then you will know that I am he.” In John viii. 
24, the reference is not to a title, but to a description. Jesus 
had said, ey ex tov avo eipi, “I am of those from above” (whe- 
ther claiming a celestial origin or a celestial commission we need 
not inquire), “and unless ye believe that Iam, ye will die in 
your sins.” Our translators have rendered éyd eis, as elsewhere, 
“Tam he.” But this is unsuitable where not a person, but a 
description, is referred to; “I am that,’ would be more correct, 


* This indirect mode of acknowledging a fact, when the direct avowal would 
be painful to the speaker or offensive to the hearer, is found in classical writers. 
Hurip. Hippolytus, 352, the nurse having let out the name of Hippolytus, 
Pheedra exclaims, Sov 740’ od« guot «Avec, where the commentators quote, 
besides other passages from the classics, Matt. xxvii. 11, John xviii. 37, 

+ Matt. xiii, 3, “ Art thou he that should come (the Messiah), or do we look 
for another 2” 
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but it is awkward English. Luther renders it, “So ihr nicht 
glaubet dass ichs (ich es) sey,” “that I am 7.” In English, 
“that I am so,” would be at once correct and idiomatic. Unless 
they believed in his divine nature or divine authority, they would 
die in their sins. 

I have thus gone through all the passages in which eyo etme 
occurs, except John viii. 58 (apiv “ABpadp yeverOar eys cipe), 
and, if I mistake not, have shewn that where it means “I am the 
Messiah,” it derives this force from the immediate context. Of 
this text there are three different interpretations. Trinitarian 
commentators identify éyo eius with the “I am” of Exod. ii. 14. 
Arians regard it as a convincing proof of the pre-existence of 
Christ.* The Polish Socinians originated or adopted the render- 
ing, “I am the Messiah,” or its equivalent, as “lux mundi, via, 
veritas et vita, id est uno verbo Ego sum Christus,”t which passed 
from them to the liberal theologians of Holland,{ and has very 
generally been adopted by the Unitarians of England since Arian- 
ism died out in the Presbyterian ministry. 

It appears to me that these learned men have overlooked the 
conditions under which the deficient predicate of the phrase is to 
be supplied. If we look to the context, we find no reference to 
the Messiah or any description of him. Christ’s Messiahship was 
not in question. He was addressing those “who believed in him” 
(viii. 31) ; but he had so much offended them by his supposition 
that, though Abraham’s children, they could be slaves, that they 
threatened him with violence (verse 37). After some angry dis- 
putation, Jesus tells them that Abraham had seen his day and 
rejoiced. It was no unnatural inference that one who could 
speak so confidently of the feelings of Abraham § must have seen 
and known him, and they scornfully ask him, “Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ? What answer 
was it to this objection to tell them that in the counsels of God 
he had existed as the Messiah before Abraham was born? Had 
the Jews understood him in this sense, they must have regarded 
him as trifling with their objection.|| As an assertion of his own 


* In the writings of the early Fathers the text is seldom quoted, but Irenzus 
and Origen use it as a proof of pre-existence. 

+ Faustus Socinus, Disputatio adversus Andream Volanum, 1588. Crellius, 
Schlichtingius, Wolzogenius, follow Socinus. See Wetstein, ad loc. 

+ Wetstein, ad loc., quotes Mark xiv. 62, as proving that éyw ei signifies 
“Ego sum Messias.”’ 

§ Our Lord is supposed to refer to the promise, Gen. xii. 3; but nothing is 
there said of Abraham’s rejoicing in the sight of the day of the Messiah. 

|| I see no proof of the stupid misconception or wilful perversion of Christ’s 


words which has been imputed to the Jews. They took them in their obvious 
sense. 
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existence, it was conclusive as a reason, though they might dis- 
believe the fact. If they understood him only to mean what 
the Polish commentators suppose, they already believing in his 
Messiahship, what was there to provoke them to stone him? 
But a claim on the part of one who stood before them a man like 
themselves, not half a century old, to have existed before Abra- 
ham was born, was more than they could bear. 

Passages have been alleged from the writings of the Rabbis to 
shew that it was their practice to speak of things predetermined 
in the counsels of God as existing already. They are very far 
from affording a parallel to the language here ascribed to our 
Lord, who does not say that the name of the Messiah was created 
before the birth of Abraham, but that he, the Messiah, existed. 
And had the parallelism been exact, is it probable that the com- 
mon Jew knew more of the phraseolog y of the Rabbis, than the 
peasants and burghers of the Middle Ages knew of the phrase- 
ology of the schoolmen ? Neither does the language of Scripture, 
describing names and things, as written long ‘before their exist- 
ence in the books of Divine Providence, justify the description 
of an event as happening ages before it really took place. Rev. 
xii. 8, “The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” is 
cited as an example of such anticipatory language. But the con- 
struction of the passage is doubtful. The ancients, who had not 
at command the lazy expedients of commas, breaks and paren- 
theses, by which we save ourselves the trouble of remodelling a 
faulty sentence, often leave their meaning ambiguous. It is 
probable that the correct translation is that which is given by 
Archbishop Newcome, “whose name was not written, from the 
foundation of the world, in the book of the Lamb slain.” The 
same words occur Rev. xvii. 8, with the exception of the epithet 
slain given to the Lamb: “ whose names were not written in the 
book of life from the foundation of the world.” This seems to 
decide in favour of Archbishop Newcome’s translation, and makes 
the text of no force for the purpose for which it is cited. 

It is objected that ey «(us nowhere else in the New Testament 
signifies simply “I exist.” This is true; but is there any other 
place in which any one is called upon simply to declare the fact 
of his own existence? The use of the verb, however, is exactly 
the same as in the proem of the fourth Gospel, Ev dpyx “HN 6 
Adyos. The use of the present tense is emphatic (though not as 
Trinitarians explain it), denoting a state extending through both 
past and present time.* 


* So John viii. 25, Try doyny 0, re kai NadG dpiy, ‘ What I said to you at 
the beginning and now say to you.” 
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It is evident that the author of this Gospel, having prefaced it 
with a statement of the incarnation of the Logos in the person of 
Christ, describes him as speaking ex persona Verbi. ‘This may 
affect our conclusions as to its authorship, but has no bearing on 
the present inquiry, which is exegetical, not doctrinal. 


JOHN KENRICK. 


VIII.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Most of our readers will probably think that in the year 187.4 
there were at least as many theological periodicals in Germany 
as the world required, and perhaps will not feel unmingled satis- 
faction on being informed that their number has been increased 
in 1875.* Nevertheless, it is easy to understand the interest 
with which all whom the announcement of the new Jahrbucher 
reached last year, have been looking forward to the appearance 
of the first number. Practically, Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift was 
the only available special organ of liberal theology and criticism 
in Germany ; and if we run over the list of German scholars 
engaged upon the various branches of theological study, and 
remember at the same time that even the celestial minds of theo- 
logians and critics are presumably not above the tendency to fall 
into the unconscious exclusiveness and one-sidedness which so 
often characterize the wielders of literary power, we shall be will- 
ing to admit that the existence of at least two theological journals, 
working in friendly sympathy with each other, and covering, to 
some extent, common ground, will be in every way advantageous 
to the cause of scholarship. 

As an indication of the spirit In which the new work is under- 
taken, the appearance of five well-known Dutch scholars in the 
list of contributors is not without interest ; and the contents of 
this first number give conclusive evidence that this superiority 
to any national exclusiveness rests upon no sentimental catholicity, 
but upon a considerable acquaintance with and high appreciation 
of Dutch scholarship on the part of the supporters of the new 
journal. 

The Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie is to appear 
quarterly, andas the January number consists of rather less than 


* Jahrbicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, &. Herausgegeben von D. Hase, 
D. Lipsius, D. Pfleiderer, D. Schrader. Leipzig. 1875. 
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200 pp., the work seems to possess the great recommendations 
of not being too bulky or too expensive to be purchased and 
read by the large class of students to whom time and money are 
two of the scarcest of commodities. With the view, therefore, 
of bringing the new periodical well before our readers, we will 
touch upon the several articles which appear in the first number. 

1. “Contemporary Theological Research, especially into the 
Philosophy of Religion,” by Prof. Holtzmann, of Strasburg (late of 
Heidelberg), is an interesting (but unpleasantly written) attempt 
to state the great religious problem of our age, and indicate the 
direction in which a solution must be sought. Holtzmann accepts 
the necessity, imposed by the whole course of modern thought, 
and especially well formulated by Hoekstra, of being content at 
present provisionally to substitute a “locus de religione” for a 
“locus de Deo” in our dogmatic systems, though he looks forward 
to the ultimate possibility of rising from a well-established reli- 
gious anthropology to a theology proper. Meanwhile, theology 
must make her alliance with all other studies far more close and 
intimate than it has hitherto been. In spite of many profound 
and suggestive hints, this article will probably appear to most 
readers more successful in stating its problem than in throwing 
light on its solution. 

2. “The Historical Significance of the ‘Aufklarungs-theologie,’” 
by Prof. Nitzsch, of Kiel, will possess great interest for those 
who have made a special study of German theology and literature 
during the eighteenth century. It is an attempt to rescue the 
historical continuity of the theological development of German 
thought against those, on the one hand, who oppose the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as the age of darkness to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth as the age of light (treating the two latter cen- 
turies as essentially homogeneous), and those, on the other hand, 
who would treat the eighteenth century as a kind of parenthetical 
epoch of aberration, and would link the healthy life of the nine- 
teenth century immediately to that of the seventeenth. 

3. Of far greater general interest is the very able, but rather 
dogmatic and intolerant, article on “The Origin and Development 
of Religion,” by Prof. Pfleiderer, of Jena (one of the editors). 
The writer points out with great ability the weak points of the 
common theory of “Development” from Fetischism through 
Polytheism to Monotheism, and declares that it gives us no de- 
velopment at all, but simply a series of accretions, He himself 
finds the origin of religion in the vague and primitive sense of 
the Divine Unity, amid diversity represented by the physical 
heavens. From this point, by a true “development” (i.e. by the 
working out into detail of the conceptions already implied in the 
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original conception) two divergent tendencies rise. On the one 
hand, the desire of more definite conceptions and closer relations 
lead to the separation and personification of the various manifesta- 
tions of the One Divine, and hence to an anthropomorphic Poly- 
theism and a corresponding cultus; but, on the other hand, the 
reaction of the religious consciousness holds fast to the primitive 
tradition of unity, and spiritualizes it into an all-embracing Pan- 
theism. According to the relative strength of these two “motives” 
and the special characteristics of each, the “development” of the 
primitive idea becomes in various degrees progressive, or the re- 
verse. A further paper is promised on the origin of Semitic 
Theism, which, crossed by Arian Pantheism, produced Chris- 
tianity. This article is to a great extent directed against Tiele, 
and as his name is down in the list of contributors, and he is 
not the man to decline a challenge, we may hope for an answer 
from him in some future number.* 

4. Under the very cacophonous title of “Semitism and Baby- 
lonism ; a Contribution to the Investigation of the Origin of 
Hebraism,” Prof. Schrader, of Jena (one of the editors), gives us 
a profoundly interesting and but too short essay on the influence 
of the Proto-chaldean or Akkadian civilization upon the Northern 
and Western Semites. The Arabian Desert—“ that ethnic water- 
shed of further Asia”—was the original seat, according to Schra- 
der, of Semitism, whence the Semites migrated north and south. 
All those that passed north, however, went through Babylonia 
(i.e. Ur of the Chaldees, as Schrader insists with areat emphasis), 
and there received a great deal, both external and internal, of 
what has hitherto been regarded as specifically Semite ; for in- | 
stance, the parallelism of the metrical structure of their poetry, 
their profound consciousness of sin, and nearly the whole of their 
Pantheon, for all which we search in vain amongst the Semites 
who had never been under Akkadian influence, e.g. the Arabs. 

A point of special interest just now is Schrader’s confident 
derivation of the Hebrew week of seven days from the Akkadian 
civilization. Now according to G. Smith (in his Assurbanipal), 
the Assyrian day of rest was not the seventh as such, but the 
seventeenth, fourteenth (nineteenth), twenty-first and twenty- 

eighth day of the lunar month of something over 29 days. The 
day of rest therefore would sometimes be “the eighth or ninth, 
not the seventh, day. That this was really the case with the 
Hebrews also, is a conclusion reached by Mr. 8. Sharpe in some 


* Since the above was written, we have received the March number of the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, which contains a very able answer to Pfleiderer’s article 
by Tiele. 
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investigations founded on the internal evidence of the Hebrew 
writings themselves. If this is so, it appears evident that the 
Hebrew sabbath rose in connection with the lunation, and not 
in connection with the seven heavenly bodies (sun, moon and 
five planets), as has often been maintained. This latter view, 
somewhat incongruously united with the lunar theory as a sub- 
ordinate factor, has just been revived by Mr. Proctor (in the 
Contemporary Review for March), in an article which shews 


great astronomical learning, but a profound ignorance of Biblical ¢ 


criticism, 

5. “Schleiermacher’s ‘ Reden iiber die Religion,’” by Professor 
Lipsius, of Jena (one of the editors), is a very elaborate and care- 
ful examination of the views of philosophy and religion pro- 
pounded in the celebrated “ Reden.” Lipsius calls special atten- 
tion to the considerable differences, which he thinks have been 
too much overlooked, between the several editions of the “ Reden,” 
and finds the weak point of their system in the one-sided pre- 
sentation of religion as a purely passive and receptive affection, 
whereas it is really also an expression in thought and action, of 
the human being. 

6. Lastly, the same writer gives us a brief but interesting note 
on“ Peter’s Draught of Fishes” (Luke v. 1-—11), in which he 
endeavours to shew the light which the symbolic interpretation 
of the passage in a Pauline sense gives and receives from the 
context, and from the structure of the whole portion of the 
Gospel of Luke in which it occurs. 

The strength of this number certainly lies in the contributions 
of Pileiderer and Schrader. It would be difficult to conceive 
articles ampler in performance and richer in promise of fruitful 
discussion and valuable continuation than these. On the other 
hand, the remaining articles appear to us, perhaps through our 
own fault, to be less successful ; but on the whole we ean cordially 
recommend the new Jahrbiicher to all who are interested in the 
-varied aspects of modern theological research, 

We may take this opportunity of calling attention to a series 
of articles by Hugenholtz, van Hamel, Kuenen, Herderscheé and 
Hooykaas, on the Nature and Meaning of Religion, and the extent 
to which it can be separated from Metaphysics and even the 
simplest Dogma.* ‘The series cannot be too strongly recommended 
to those who desire to see the fundamental questions of religion 
treated with the same directness and thoroughness to which we 
have become accustomed in the treatment of critical and histori- 
eal questions. It is to be hoped that the subject will not be 


* Theologisch Tijdschrift, 8e Jaargang, 4—6, 9e Jaargang. 1 and 2. 
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allowed to drop before Hoekstra has made a contribution to its 
discussion. 

The second volume of the translation of Kuenen’s “ Religion 
of Israel”* will be welcomed by all who have read the first. 
The present instalment is of special interest, both from a literary 
and religious and from a critical point of view ; for it embraces 
the book of Job, the prophecies of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
second Isaiah, and an account of the codification and introduction 
of the complete Levitical system of legislation. The latter subject 
is treated with admirable clearness, and though from the nature 
and scope of the work the special views of the anthor are only 
partially justified in this work, the reader will at least gain some 
idea of the constructive aspects of Kuenen’s hypothesis. But 
however valuable this portion of the work may be, it will be in 
the grouping and analysis of the conceptions of Jeremiah, of the 
author of the book of Job, and above allof the second Isaiah, that 
the general reader will find the chief charm of this volume. Here, 
as in all that Kuenen writes, we feel that, however much room 
there may be for dissent from his conclusions, they are never 
baseless or arbitrary, and invariably give us an additional imsight 
into the nature and bearings of the problems of Old Testament 
history and criticism. The translation is very much above the 
usual standard, and in general reaches a high level of excel- 
lence in the passages we have examined. The omission of a few 
words in one place (on p. 283) is possibly intentional and sanc- 
tioned by the author. We have discovered no other inaccuracy. 
We are glad to see that the invaluable analytical headings of the 
chapters, which add so greatly to the usefulness of the original, 
are to be published at the end of the third volume. 

The first part of the long-expected work on the Bible, by Pro- 
' fessor Reuss,t has appeared. We learn from the Preface that the 
author’s scheme embraces a new translation of the whole Bible 
(including the Apocrypha of the Old Testament), with introduc- 
tions and commentaries. Without losing sight of the professed 
Biblical student, Professor Reuss intends to hold the general 
reader more especially in view, and to take well into account the 
want of “preliminary information” which characterizes his (and 


* The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kuenen, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch 
by Alfred Heath May. Vol. IL, being Vol. IV. of the Theological Translation 
Fund Library. Williams and Norgate. See Theological Review for July, 1872, 
pp. 410—417, and October, 1874, p. 575. 

+ La Bible. Traduction Nouvelle, avec Introductions et Commentaires par 
Edouard Reuss, Professeur 4 l'Université de Strasbourg. Prétace et Introduc- 
tion Générale. Paris. 1874. 
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our) countrymen, as opposed to the public addressed by German 
writers on Biblical subjects. 

The work will be complete in twelve or fifteen volumes, will 
cost subscribers about a hundred francs, and will be published 
by instalments during the next three or four years. 

The high reputation of the author, and the scope and purpose 
of the work, ought to secure it a wide circulation amongst English 
readers, whether special students of theology or not; and we 
trust that its mere announcement, which is all that we have space 
for at present, will be enough to gain it the interest of our readers. 

Puiwie H. WIcKSsTEED. 


“From Jerusalem to Antioch ”* is a homiletic commentary on 
the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, having 
originally been delivered, in substance, from the pulpit, and 
bearing manifest traces of its pulpit origin. To adopt an ex- 
pression of the late Dean Alford, it has been composed through- 
out from a believing point of view, the supernatural events re- 
corded being accepted as literal and historical facts. The author 
gets over all difficulty about miracles by a metaphor drawn, 
apparently, from the passage of a large steamer through a narrow 
channel. “He who has been led to accept such stupendous 
evangelical miracles as the Incarnation and the Resurrection, 
will hardly find much in the records of the primitive Church to 
try his faith. It is not strange if the sweep through human 
history of the Very God in His own person should have left in 
its wake a whirl of supranatural commotion, felt even by remote 
actors, or in ways that look at first sight trivial” (Pref, pp. 
y, vi). From the author’s point of view he furnishes a careful 
and sometimes ingenious commentary, shewing minute acquaint- 
ance with the letter of Scripture and considerable knowledge of 
recent authorities, as well as a personal acquaintance with some 
of the scenes which he describes ; but everything is subject to 
the fundamental condition that the narrative which he is illustrat- 
ing is divinely inspired, and dealing in all its parts with a special 
work of God. Though with fresh illustrative material, the volume 
belongs essentially to the same class as Matthew Henry’s Com- 
mentary and Doddridge’s Family Expositor; and the assumed 
necessity of always finding a sense in conformity with special 
- inspiration and divine truth, subjects it to the old vicious prin- 
ciple of interpretation, and renders it of little critical value. It 
is scrupulously orthodox in doctrine, though liberal in regard to 


* From Jerusalem to Antioch: Sketches of the Primitive Church. By J. 
Oswald Dykes, M.D., D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 
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forms of worship, and there are many useful practical reflections, 
There is occasionally a thought or expression that causes a smile 
in the reader, not intended by the writer, and the “improve- 
ment” of the subject is sometimes rather rhapsodical. It is a 
work of evangelical “unction ” rather than of scientific criticism. 

“Christianity in the Nineteenth Century ”* is a translation of 
the Fourth Part of “Christianity in the First Nineteen Cen- 
turies” by the same author. It travels over so much ground in 
a brief compass, that it resembles an epitome or text-book, to be 
followed up by illustrative reading, rather than.a self-interpret- 
ing history, and is not very instructive or interesting except to 
those who either have read or intend to read in fuller detail 
the matters over which it skims. It is written, however, in a 
thoroughly liberal spirit, and gives due prominence to the most 
advanced developments of religious faith. Partly, perhaps, from 
necessary brevity, one or two of its statements seem open to 
question. For instance, it is apparently stated (p. 29) that the 
principal pious foundations existing in England date from the 
period of the French Revolution; and at page 145 an uninformed 
reader would be led to infer that Manchester College came into 
existence for the first time under the late Mr. J. J. Tayler and 
his associates. 

Many illustrations are given of the steady aim of the Church 
of Rome to increase its ascendancy all over the world, “to secure 
the support of the State while refusing all guarantees” (p. 61), 
The principle of the Positive philosophy of Auguste Comte is 
clearly stated and characterized in the chapter on Anti-Christian 
Reaction among Catholics. The writer anticipates great good 
from the universal disconnection of Churches from the State. A 
favourable and even sympathizing notice is given of the develop- 
ment of Unitarianism in England and America under the influ- 
ence of Priestleyand Channing. There are brief but interesting 
sketches of Schleiermacher and some of the French Protestant 
divines. After treating of the progress of Truth and Liberty in 
Christian countries, the author proceeds, in his Second Part, to 
describe the influence of Christianity in relation to Jews, Mo- 

jhamedans and Polytheists. He represents the prevalent doc- 
|trines of Christianity as insuperable obstacles to the conversion 
lof Jews. “The dogmas of the Trinity, the divine nature of 
|Jesus, scandalize their absolute Monotheism ; that of expiation 
‘by blood repels the enlightened Jews” (p. 205). He states that 


* Christianity in the Nineteenth Century: a Religious and Philosophical 
Survey of the immediate Past, according to the Spirit of Jesus. By Etienne 
Chastel, Professor of Heclesiastical History in the University of Geneva, Trans- 
lated from the French by John R. Beard, D.D. Williams and Norgate. 1874. 
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they have no desire to return to Jerusalem—*“ Ubi bene, ibi 
patria,” is their motto. He gives a brief notice of the Unitarian 
phase of Christianity in India in the Brahmo Somaj, and con- 
cludes his comprehensive little treatise with a liberal admission 
that the various classes of Christian missionaries find acceptance 
with corresponding classes of minds, and that there is, conse- 
quently, a field of useful work for all. 

The Second Series of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Sermons* fully 
sustains the high reputation of this striking and original preacher, 
and presents so much matter for reflection, that it is difficult 
in the very brief space at our disposal to select points for special 
notice. In the first sermon, preached before the University of 
Oxford, on “The Changed Aspect of Christian Theology ” (from 
John xvi. 12, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now”), the author maintains and illustrates 
the position that a continuous revelation is always going on in 
the minds of men, and that the world is working its way through 
periods of narrow and intolerant theology to a full perception of 
the broad and universal ideas which Christ himself enunciated. 
A religion in harmony with the enlightenment of the age is what 
is needed, and the Church of England, he maintains, is best 
fitted gradually to supply it. A similar spirit animates the 
sermon on “ Pentecost,” to which he finds analogies in many of 
the experiences of life. In the sermon on “St, Peter and Cor- 
nelius” there are some beautiful thoughts on the secret agency 
of Divine Providence in bringing minds seeking light and guid- 
ance into contact with the special friends they need, and on 
the universality of the Fatherhood of God-—“ What God hath 
cleansed, call not thou common.” There is admirable discrimina- 
tion in the sermon on “ Patience and Impatience ” (from Romans 
xii. 21), shewing that there are things and circumstances of 
which men ought not to be patient ; and also in the sermon on 
“Take no Thought for the Morrow,” which conveys some most 
useful and needed lessons. In the second of the sermons on 
“ Shipwrecks of Life” there is an eloquent and most just de- 
nunciation of the “wreckers of society,” those who trifle with 
the affections of others, and of the morbid and mischievous tone 
of modern French novels and plays. The series of sermons on 
Jacob and Esau abounds with passages of exquisite beauty and 
true spiritual insight, and the successive thoughts seem to arise 
naturally out of the simple Scripture narrative, though we can- 


* Sermons preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street; London. Second 
Series. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. London; H. 8. King and Co. 1875. 
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not but feel that the preacher draws from it a great deal that 
the original writer never dreamt of. In the sermon on “ Jacob’s 
Death Time,” the argument for immortality from belief in God 
is very powerfully stated. This subject is treated more elabo- 
rately in a separate sermon on “Immortality and God,” which 
opens with a very just criticism of Emerson’s style of writing, 
and in the course of the argument entirely denies the doctrine of 
a personal Devil. After dwelling on the ultimately overpower- 
ing will of God, he says, “This is the truth at the root of Calvin- 
ism ; its strongest, truest idea is that of the sovereignty of God. 
Only its expounders have made that sovereignty immoral by 
making its might its right, not its right its might. They have 
turned their noblest conception into the basest thing—the idea 
of a God who has a right to do what He likes; whose rights 
rest, like those of an earthly tyrant, on His power, not on His 
duties ” (p. 322). 

The sermons on “God is Spirit; worship in Spirit” (from 
John iv. 19—24), open with a candid view of theological con- 
troversy, shewing that there must always be some truth on both 
sides, and contain the following bold denial of a prevalent doc- 
trine : “Theologians tell us that Christ did not honour human 
nature as it was, and they have woven theories about its utter 
fall. But the life of Christ, in vivid act and speech, is one long 
contradiction of the lie which says that we are by nature (not 
only far gone from righteousness, that is plain enough) but 
utterly separated from God” (p. 341). 

In the concluding sermons, “God is Spirit ; Personal and Im- 
personal,” the author speaks thus boldly of one form at least of 
the doctrine of the Trinity : “ Schemes of salvation were made in 
which God pleads against Himself, punishes Himself for the 
sake of man; in which three persons speak and act as men, in 
which God’s justice is represented as contending against His 
mercy, till the essential idea of Unity is utterly destroyed, till, 
finally, the whole clear idea of God as Spirit perishes, or, ab_ 
least, is so attenuated as to have but little influence on our 
lives” (p. 378). He depicts the artistic and scientific views of 
Nature, pointing to the Impersonal Spirit of God, and combines 
with them the necessity of belief in God as a Personal Spirit in 
times of trial and deeply-stirred emotion ; and dwells on the 
special work of Christ as “the work of One who, Himself a 
Man, revealed a personal Humanity in God, and it was the 
divinest work ever done on earth” (p. 414), and concludes (on 
the Sunday before Christmas) with expressing his conviction of 
the ultimate triumph of God’s long-suffering love in the final 
redemption of every human soul. These five concluding ser-_ 
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mons contain much profound and even abstruse thought, which 
we cannot here attempt even to indicate. There is not a word 
in the whole volume to repel the deepest, the most liberal or 
the most advanced thinker, and there is much that cannot fail 
to win his admiration and sympathy, if not in all respects his 
full intellectual assent. Whether these sermons can fairly be 
reconciled with the authoritative teaching of the Church of En- 
gland, we hesitate to say, but we have no hesitation in com- 
mending the volume as one that will well repay careful and 
repeated perusal. J.B. 


The compact and accessible form in which Mr. Baring-Gould, 
in his essay on “The Lost ahd Hostile Gospels,”* has garnered 
the results of much curious study, is such as to claim a perma- 
nent place on the book-shelves of the theological student. Nor 
is the essay, which serves as the thread on which the translations 
are strung, without considerable value ; more especially with re- 
gard to the light which it sheds on the diametrical opposition 
that exists between the Christianity of the Synoptic Evangelists 
and of the mother church at Jerusalem, and the faith which, 
after a long night of silence and of persecution, was established 
under the rule of Constantine. 

The weakest part of the book is due to the manner in which, 
in dealing with hypotheses which are necessarily tentative and 
obscure, the author allows himself to make use of the indicative 
mood. Such statements as, “ We know how St. Mark’s Gospel 
was formed” (p. 222); “divinely inspired St. Paul was” (p. 
xiv); “St. John’s Gospel, on which we may rely for the chro- 
nological sequence of events with more confidence than we can 
on the Synoptical Gospels” (p. 203), have the disadvantage of 
placing opinions, which further study and reflection may very 
possibly lead the author to modify, on the same footing as the 
distinct results of literary testimony. A double disadvantage is 
thus caused. The respect which would be commanded by the 
opinion of Ulearned man, if modestly put forward upon clearly 
indicated grounds, is withheld from statements couched in the 
language of those writers whose arguments Mr. Baring-Gould 
describes as “the poor stuff that has passed current too long 
among us as biblical criticism.” And a hesitation is felt as to 
the acceptance of such statements as are not hypothetical, by the 
absence of any terms to distinguish them from those that are 
merely suggestions. 


* The Lost and Hostile Gospels: an Essay on the Toledoth Jeschu, and the 
Petrine and Pauline Gospels of the First I'hree Centuries, of which Fragments 
remain, By Rev.S, Baring-Gould, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 1874, 
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The very brief account of the Talmud is not correct—a fact 
which, as shewing where study is yet requisite, points to the cause 
of most of the views on which we differ from the author of the 
essay. The Mishna contains sixty-eight treatises, not sixty-three 
only. The two last Orders are not incomplete as regards the 
Mishna ; although only four chapters of one tract are provided 
with the Jerusalem Ghemara, and nine tracts out of the twenty- 
three with the Babylon Ghemara. Although the various misch- 
naioth, or distinct passages, were arranged in their present order 
between A.D. 190 and A.D. 220, there is evidence of their pre- 
vious existence in writing in the time of the evangelists, and 
references to the Christians occur in the Talmud, not as Phari- 
sees, but as Galilean Saducees. 

It is the account of fragments of lost Gospels that will be 
perused with most interest. The two versions of the Toldoth 
Jesu, presented under the name of “Anti-Gospels,” are so full of 
palpable absurdities and anachronisms as by no means to call for 
more than the most cursory glance. It was not this work, but 
the Nizachon of R. Lipman, which John Buxtorff declares to 
have been dictated ea ore ipsius diaboli dictantis. 

Myr. George Smith’s “ Assyrian Researches” * must become an 
indispensable book of reference for the student of Oriental history, 
sacred or profane. We fully agree with the author, that the great 
number of important inscriptions which he has collected, during so 
short a time and in spite of so much blind, stupid and treacher- 
ous opposition, form a powerful argument for the prosecution of 
systematic researches on the ancient sites of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian grandeur. Mr. Smith’s success, however, shews something 
more, and that is, how much can be done, in spite of difficulty, 
by a man whose heart is in his work, and whose eye is carefully 
trained to distinguish, at the first glance, a terra-cotta record from 
a mere potsherd. 

It was in the year 1842 that M. Botta, who was the first to 
commence excavations among the ruins of the long-lost cities of 
the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, was appointed French 
consul at Mosul. Since that time some seventeen explorers and 
students, whose names and works are enumerated by Mr. Smith 
in his first chapter, have laid open to Europe a record of long- 
forgotten kingdoms once established among the teeming popula- 
tion of these richly fertile, or rather fertilizable, districts. How 
much yet remains to be done may be judged, Mr. Smith observes, 
from the extent of the excavations on the site of the library of 
Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, where he calculates that at least 


ie Assyrian Discoveries: an Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the 
ae e N sas during 1873 and 1874, By George Smith. 8S. Low, Marston 
and Co. 5, 
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20,000 fragments of the terra-cotta tablets on which these ancient 
records were inscribed, in the happy absence of more perishable 
materials, yet lie buried. A glance at the map, and an hour or 
two spent in reading the account of actual work in the way of 
exploration, shew that only the hem of the veil of the Assyrian 
Isis has yet been lifted. 

The first ten chapters of “Assyrian Researches” are occupied 
with an account of Mr. Smith’s proceedings from January 20, 
1873, when he left London, to June 9, 1874, when he returned 
to it a second time, with such wealth of buried learning as, thirty 
years ago, it would have been thought wild to expect. Thirteen 
more chapters, containing 278 handsome and well-printed pages, 
are chiefly filled with translations of inscriptions. Of these the 
famous legend of the Flood is, in some respects, the most im- 
portant. The royal inscriptions, indeed, open an entirely new 
volume of history, extending backwards to at least two thousand 
years before our era. But names, events and localities, are so new 
to our ears, that itis only where the Assyrian narratives intersect 
with those ancient records with which we are already acquainted, 
that their full value is yet evident or appreciable. 

The word Izdubar is said by Mr. Smith to be only provision- 
ally adopted as the name of a hero of a legend, of grand poetic 
imagination, of which some portions only have yet been recovered. 
The remark is of use as a warning that the translations may still, 
in parts, be considered as tentative. Thus one feels inclined to 
question the accuracy of naming twenty “kings” of as many 
cities in Egypt (p. 324), when we find our old friend Psammiticus 
mentioned as king of Egypt eight pages later. It is very curious to 
see the strong resolve to consider the legend of the flood as 
historic; while those of the seven evil spirits and of the creation, 
evidently parts of the same poem, are treated as mythical. The 
“concealed story” of the flood is told to Izdubar by Hasidadra. 
Mr. Smith identifies the latter name with Xisuthrus, and thinks 
that Izdubar was Nimrod. But the whole account is highly 
imaginative poetry. The Assyrian mythology enters into its 
very essence, and any attempt to assign a historic nucleus to 
such a legend is as unsatisfactory as are the efforts to convert 
Hebrew poetry into narratives of facts which science demon- 
strates never to have occurred. We must take these grand old 
religious myths as we find them. As they exist they are: not 
historic; and it is worse than idle to twist and contort them in 
order to make them fit with our own childish versions of pre- 
historic events. 

The most interesting historic text in the volume is the account 
of the third expedition of Sennacherib, from a cylinder dis- 
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covered by Mr. Smith, of which some fragments were already in 
the British Museum. This record fixes the limits of the kingdom 
of Sidon in the time of Sennacherib, and yields a precious con- 
tribution to the history of Palestine. It also names seven Hittite 
kings of the same epoch; although there must be some error 
(p. 303) either in including among them a king of Moab, or in 
the words, “all of them of the coast.” It is most interesting to 
observe the full accordance, allowance being made for opposite 
points of view, between this record and the Hebrew Book of 
Kings. Sennacherib says that he captured forty-six of the 
strong cities, fortresses and small cities of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, and held “him like a caged bird within Jerusalem.” But? 
‘he does not say that he ever entered that city. The line, “the 
' exit of the great gate of his city I shut,” is in exact accordance 
' with the statement of the book of Kings (1 Kings xviii. 17), that 
Tartan and Rabsaris and Rabshakeh came and stood by the con- 
duit of the upper pool. The remains of the great gateway are still 
to be observed, close to the broken conduit, in the plan of the 
rocky site of Jerusalem. 

There is one point in which Mr. Smith has followed an ex- 
tremely bad example set by writers who have preceded him, 
which it would add much to the value of his book to amend. 
We refer to the piecing in of different accounts without distin- 
guishing the sources of information. The Bible, the Regal 
Canon, and the Assyrian dates, may, and we believe do, synchro- 
nize, but we are not yet in a condition to quote indifferently 
from these records. Mr. Smith says that the recent expeditions 
have added nothing to what we already knew as to the compara- 
tive chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish kingdoms. What is 
generally known is, that there is an unexplained hitch where the 
two systems are brought side by side. What has only very re- 
cently been pointed out is, that the cause of this hitch is the 
assumption that the first year of the rule of Nebuchadnezzar in 
Palestine was the first year of his reign at Babylon, according to 
the Regal Canon. ‘This assumption has led the chronologists of 
the Old Testament to throw back the whole series of dates from 
the destruction of Jerusalem by eight or ten years. By this 
reckoning, the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, which coincides with 
the third year of Sennacherib, is dated B.C. 713. But the third 
year of Sennacherib, according to the Assyrian chronology, and 
also according to the Regal Canon, was B.C. 703. If we date 
the years of Nebuchadnezzar which are cited by Jeremiah from 
the conquest of Palestine, the anachronism entirely disappears, 
and the three distinct chronological systems are brought into 
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Dr. Reynolds’ book* is not so much a history of John the 
Baptist, as an oblique defence of the fourth Gospel and of 
doctrines supposed to be more especially supported therein. 
Hence it is much larger than is quite desirable, and the mass of 
details crowds the central figure out. The aim of the book is 
very clearly and candidly stated in the Preface (p. xi): “If 
the Synoptic and Johannine portraiture of the Baptist can be 
shewn to be mutually consistent, it appears to me that one of 
the gravest difficulties besetting an admission of the authenticity 
of the fourth Gospel is removed.” We cannot think Dr. Rey- 
nolds successful either in the method he hes adopted or in its 

.results. Why he should say of John, without stronger proof, that 
he was “an Eastern sage, and his affinities with Oriental specu- 
lation provoke much inquiry,” &c. (Pref. p. vi), we know not, 
unless it be to prepare the mind of the reader for the peculiar 
cast given to the Baptist’s words in the fourth, as compared with 
that in the Synoptical Gospels. “The declaration of our Lord,” 
we are told (p. 145), “that amongst those born of women there 
had not risen one greater than John the Baptist, pointed, not 
obscurely, to his hereditary dignity as a priest ;’ of which dignity 
a further proof is brought forward from a writer in the ninth or 
tenth century, Josippon (of whose authority, by the way, Dr. 
Reynolds does not give much assurance, cf. p. 54), by whom the 
death of John is mentioned, and John himself is called “ sacer- 
dotem magnum.” The opening chapters of Luke are thus sup- 
posed to be corroborated, and they are accordingly quoted as 
further proof of the priestly character of John (p. 124). Great 
stress is laid upon the statement in the fourth Gospel, that 
“John did no miracle” (p. 16), although one would think that the 
marvels connected with his birth were difficulties as great as any 
miracles could be. ‘There are, the author admits (p. 33), con- 
spicuous differences between the Synoptic and the Johannine 
Christ, which are due to the many-sidedness of the great life, 
different choice of materials, a different eye for facts, and “to the 
essential difference between a partially traditional and an ex- 
pressly personal biography.” It is not, as Dr. Reynolds urges 
(p. 34), the length of some of the discourseswhich form “a valid 
objection to their genuineness, but their identity of style with 
that of the Johannine Epistles.” If our author is “disposed to 
admit (p. 398) that there are discourses in the Evangelist, ex- 
positions of the words of our Lord, summaries of his teachings, 
which are appended to the solemn testimonies that he recites,” 


* John the Baptist. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1874. By Henry 
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surely he cannot give to them the same historical value as to 
those in the Synoptic Gospels. The contradiction between John 
i. 21 and Matt. xvii. 12, is said to be “apparent” (p. 224), and 
the same word is used to describe the two denials by the Baptist 
that he knew Jesus, as compared with the knowledge implied in 
the words, “I have need to be baptized of thee.” It seems, 
according to Dr. Reynolds, that John meant he was not Elijah 
in a “carnal” sense, and that “I knew him not,” meant, “I 
knew him not fully” (cf. pp. 313 and 437). A similar treat- 
ment-of a difficult point is to be found in reference to the bap- 
tism of Jesus by John (pp. 316 ff.). Jesus, we are told, suffered 
himself to be baptized in order to add his testimony to John’s 
proclamation of the soon coming Messiah ; and to justify this 
gloss, we are assured that “the highest faith is a perfect know- 
ledge” (p. 320). 

Dr, Reynolds too often ekes out his theories with a “ may 
have,” a “might have,” or witha “supposition” (cf. pp. 313, 343, 
399, 400). This fact might have made him more tender towards 
brother critics. He wishes indeed (Pref. p. x) to render all 
honour to the honesty of purpose, &c., of many scholars ; but his 
note on the Bishop of Natal (p. 132), and his reference to a 
“blatant, insolent materialism” (p. 515), hardly accord with 
such wish. Of course we have the usual reference to ‘“ Socinians” 
(p. 875). To Dr. Reynolds, Jesus is the God-man (p. 351), one 
Being having the double consciousness of perfect humanity and 
of Deity (p. 325); yet he considers the baptism an accession of 
sublime spiritual power to the humanity of Jesus (p. 344), and 
speaks of the wiles of the devil to tempt the divine humanity of 
the blessed Lord (p. 368). We wonder he did not also find some 
effect produced on the human Deity! On the whole, we cannot 
say that we have got from the book a clear conception of John 
the Baptist, or of his relation to Christianity. We have felt, 
every page we read, that Dr. Reynolds has been hampered by 
his foregone conclusion, which has forced him into glosses and 
evasions difficult sometimes to distinguish from untruthfulness. 
Yet we feel sure this last is very far from the author’s mind, and 
we regret that so much learning and painstaking have produced 
results so little satisfactory. 

The Rev. J. B. Brown’s little book* is a collection of sermons 
on the Christian armour needful for “young soldiers to bear 
themselves bravely in the battle of life.” It has all its author's 
well-known excellences both of thought and style, and will no 


* The Battle and Burden of. Life. By James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Lon- 
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doubt be of use to many besides young soldiers. We especially 
admire the sermons entitled, “The Breastplate of Righteousness,” 
“The Footsteps of Peace,” and ‘The Sword of the Spirit.” As 
is usual in writers of Mr. Brown’s school of thought, the ortho- 
doxy is of a very mild description and its statement very vague. 


The passage on the Atonement, e.g. (p. 66), is Christian, but not | 


Calvinistic. Certain critics who claim for themselves sweetness 
and light receive a severe rebuke, even when declared to be “ for 
once” right (p. 44); but we cannot think the word “ flippant” a 
happy term by which to describe them. 

“The Book of Psalms’* is “an attempt to arrange the Psalms 
of David according to the Structure of the Hebrew Original.” 
The value of the book is to be gathered from the statements, 
that “the translation used in our Prayer-book is retained ;” that 
“the great bulk of the Psalms were written by David, and the 
book as a whole may be justly attributed to the Royal Psalmist ” 
(p. 227); and that “it is, therefore, from a fear lest the belief in 
the Divine inspiration of Scripture be weakened by such over- 
curious research, that we protest against the system of chrono- 
logical arrangement of these critics” (p. 277). The author in 
his arrangement seems quite as arbitrary as any of the critics he 
repudiates, and we cannot think it is with equal authority. 

RP, 


We gladly welcome the appearance of the “ Expositor,’ + a 
monthly magazine issued under the editorial care of the Rev. 
Samuel: Cox, who displays, in the papers he has already con- 
tributed to its columns, that genius for discriminating interpreta- 
tion and graceful comment which has characterized his previous 
works. The editor commences his labours under good auspices. 
Dr. Farrar gives us an essay, in two parts, on “The Septuagint 
Translation,” which is a model in its way ; for it not merely con- 
veys information, but indicates very precisely what are the ends 
to be kept in view, and the literary interests to be served, by 
the critical student of the Septuagint. Professor E. H. Plump- 
tre furnishes an article on “Anthropomorphic Religion,” in which 
he seeks to vindicate, in a very spiritual reading of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, man’s right to a “true Anthropomorphism,” 
especially in his conception of a personal God. All who have 
experienced the charm of the preaching of the late Mr. Lynch 


* The Book of Psalms of David the King and Prophet, disposed according to 
the Rhythmical Structure of the Original. With three Essays, Map and I]lus- 
trations. By E.F. London: Longmans. 1875, 
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will be pleased to read a sermon of his, in every way character- 
istic and worthy of him, on “The Glorious Company of the 
Apostles.” Of the remaining contents of the numbers before us 
we cannot speak with indiscriminate commendation. We have 
the beginning of a Commentary on the First Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, wherein the first four verses are split 
into shreds, and strewn piecemeal over twenty pages of remarks, 
in which we seem to detect a considerable flavour of Liinemann; 
the first instalment of a sermonizing disquisition on the Book of 
Acts, and two parts of an introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount, which contains, in connection with critical assumptions 
which strike us as singularly arbitrary, some exegetical and illus- 
trative passages of great merit. In “St. Paul on Going to 
Law,” Dr. Marcus Dods makes 1 Cor. vi. 1—7 the text for 
some very appropriate remarks ; but in expounding the apostle’s 
words in ver. 3, “ Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” he 
sublimes away into a cloud of words St. Paul’s appeal to a defi- 
nite Jewish thought, which was to become (if, indeed, it was not 
in his day) a distinct Rabbinical dogma, to the effect that righ- 
teous men are in this life, and in the life to come, superior to the 
angels. It is not only with reference to this particular instance 
that we feel constrained to combine with our cordial greetings to 
the “ Expositor,’ the reminder that, in such a publication at 
least, “improvement” should follow, not supersede, strict his- 
torical exegesis. 

The task undertaken by Dr. Benisch, who is already well 
known as the editor of the “Jewish School and Family Bible,” 
is one which enlists our hearty sympathy.* There has been a 
dearth among us of books emanating from the living centres of 
Jewish faith, which might exhibit to the general reader at once 
the national system which still claims the allegiance of the Jew, 
and the newer readings of the ancient creed which altered cir- 
cumstances have rendered possible and natural to him. The 

torthodox theologian has regarded the religion of Israel as a mira- 
‘culous riddle, of which the solution is to be found only in the 
_pseudo-science of typology ; while the critic has too often erred 
in omitting to avail himself of the help which might be afforded 
by the learning and the historical consciousness (if we may use 
the expression) of the contemporary Jew. Dr. Benisch boldly 
follows the lead given by some continental exponents of liberal 
thought in Judaism (such as Philippsohn, Graetz and Rodrigues), 


* Judaism Surveyed ; beinga Sketch of the Rise and Development of Juda- 
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and is desirous, as they are, of shewing that it was only oppres- 
sion and injustice that made its children a “ latebrosa et lucifugax 
natio,”’ freely admitting that any air of mystery and concealment 
which may have hung around their doctrines or their rites should 
disappear with their civil disabilities, and that the reason of their 
faith, as one among the religions of the present, should be patent 
to their fellow-citizens. In the five lectures delivered by Dr. 
Benisch at St. George’s Hall, we have a brief but tolerably com- 
plete and connected sketch of the national and religious life of 
Judaism. As we must have expected, it is in regard to his treat- 
ment of the first period that we find ourselves most at issue with 
him. We were prepared to find him representing the conceptions 
of the Deity in the early portions of the Pentateuch as highly 
spiritual ; we are willing to make every allowance for that wish 
which is “father to the thought” when he seeks to prove from 
texts that ‘“‘ Moses and his generation” possessed a belief in the 
immortality of the soul; but Dr. Benisch’s special pleadings / 
become too much for our patience when he defends the cruelties {| 
practised by the invading Israelites, and for our seriousness when 
he asks us to see in the punishments declared to extend to the 
third and fourth generation, a reference to the physiological phe- 
nomena of Atavism (p. 40). On entering the second period, 
which begins with Ezra, our author admits that the legislation 
of the Pentateuch had never up to that time been carried out, 
and that its provisions had been perpetually transgressed without 
any penal consequence (p. 50) ; he confesses, moreover, that the 
whole tenor of Hebrew prophecy gives no intimation of its 
cogency ; but all these admissions lead him, not to the inference)\ 
that this legislation was not known, or completed, or recognized)| 
as a divine code, before the time of Ezra, but merely to the con-|| 
cession that it had not acquired “such a firm hold on the popular) 
mind as to create a restraining public opinion” (p. 55). The 
revival (we should prefer to say, the rise) of Jewish institution- 
alism is well sketched in this second lecture, and the growth of 
the Jewish sects, the adoption of the tenet of the resurrection of 
the dead (“probably owing its introduction to intimate inter- / 
course with the followers of the religion of Zoroaster,” p. 62), 
and the development of the Messianic idea, are daaothed with 
clearness and accuracy. The third period, that of Jewish scho- 
lasticism, of the attempt to accommodate sacred law and tradi- 
tional precedent to changed conditions, strikes us as being parti- 
cularly well treated, and the criticism of that rabbinical exegesis 
which grew out of this effort is at once bold and judicious. The 
concluding lectures speak of modern Judaism, and the possibility 
of its better adjustment, especially as regards exclusive observ- 
ances, to that social life of Europe which is now opened to its 
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adherents. A body of notes, in which there is much that is valu- 
able, closes the little volume ; to this have been banished many 
historical illustrations and references to Jewish literature, which 
we shall hope to see, in a second edition, amplified and transferred 
to the body of the work. 

The “Tracts and Thoughts”* published, shortly before his 
death, by the late Bishop of Bombay, are not intended, as the 
title might seem to suggest, to furnish material for use in preach- 
ing. The book consists of short meditations on the duties and 
responsibilities of the clerical office, linked with texts of Serip- 
ture, and following the order of the books from which these 
texts are taken. ‘The Preface informs us that it is the result of 
“reading the Bible right.through with a special object kept in 
the mind.” The reader is thus prepared to find a certain amount 
of sameness and reiteration, together with some strained and far- 
fetched applications of Biblical language ; but we readily admit 
that such blemishes are much less prominent than might reason- 
ably have been expected. Many of the “Thoughts” contain 
sound and sensible advice ; most of them bear witness to a liberal 
and practical piety, and inculcate it with simplicity and point. 
The book is free from all affected and pretentious sacerdotalism ; 
and herein, to say the least, contrasts very favourably with most 
recent manuals for the private use of the Anglican clergy. 

The main thesis proposed and defended in Mr. Leech’s Don- 
nellan Lecturest is this: that the Epistle to the Hebrews, while 
addressed immediately to “converted Jews,” was designed for 
the benefit of the whole nation; and that its arguments are 
therefore based upon the assumption of the actual Judaism of 
most of its readers, rather than upon the Christianity of a 
minority of them. The Lecturer consequently protests against 
that extreme spiritualizing of allusions to Jewish ritual which 
has found favour with most Christian commentators. The ritual 
is not a figure ora tradition merely in the mind of the reader, 
but the real centre of his religion, from which the writer would 
lead him to those antitypes and fulfilments of which it was the 
shadow. Mr. Leech deals faithfully and laboriously with his 
theory, in the belief that the argument of the Epistle, exhibited 
in its true light, may have much weight with the Jews of our 
day. We doubt, however, at the outset, whether the distinction 


* Texts and Thoughts for Christian Ministers, By Bishop Harding. Lon- 
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drawn between the style and matter of this Epistle and the 
characteristics which would mark one designed only for a Chris- 
tian Church can be maintained; for certainly there was not such 
a distinction in apostolic times between the Jew and the Judeo- 
Christian, as would prevent the type and antitype argument, 
found in many passages of Paul, in the Epistle ascribed to Bar- 
nabas, in Justin Martyr, as well as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
from being equally valid with both. We are surprised at the 
omission of all discussion of the authorship of the Epistle, which 
is not even mentioned as a debateable matter. Mr. Leech seems 
in many places to attribute it unhesitatingly to Paul (pp. 12, 77, 
132); while he speaks in another place (p. 89) as if the author 
were some one other than the apostle.. With regard to the 
exegetical portions of these Lectures, we cannot avoid noticing 
some strange freaks of subjective interpretation ; as when we are 
informed that the words rdv rij¢ dpyiic rod xprorov Ad-yor (Heb. 
vi. 1), cannot mean “the principles of the doctrine of Christ” 
(A.V.), because, if that be the true rendering, “we are struck 
with astonishment at the vital defects, the fatal omissions, in 
this category. In vain do we search through it for the name of 
‘Jesus Christ our Lord ;’ where are his incarnation and birth, 
his sufferings and crucifixion, &e..... the existence and God- 
head of the Holy Ghost, Jehovah the Giver of life....? Is 
it possible that he (the author) forgot the baptismal formula 
ordained by our Lord? Did he consider and deliberately teach 
that the doctrine of the Trinity should be omitted from the 
Christian creed....?” (p. 28). In pious horror at the possi- 
bility of such an inference, Mr. Leech proceeds to interpret the 
passage (in absolute defiance of the parallelism between it and 
the preceding passage, Heb. v. 12, ra ororyeta rife dpyiic rev 
Noylwy rov Seov), “Therefore leaving the explanation of the 
sovereignty or government of Christ,’ and continues, by another 
subjective effort, “let us go on to his perfection” (p. 23), explain- 
ing “that the perfection in our text is that of Christ, who being 
made perfect, became the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey him, proclaimed of God an High Priest after the order 
of Melchisedec” (pp. 39, 40). By a strange’ coincidence, we 
read, on the next page, the following remark :—“The arbitrary 
interpretation invented of old by those of the Catholic or ortho- 
dox faith to serve a controversial object and meet the errors of © 
those days is now universally rejected : but expositors of to-day’ 
do not appear to be happier than the ancient Church in their 
efforts at exegesis.” There is melancholy truth in this reflection ; 
but, occurring where it does, it provokes one to exclaim, 
“Quid tu loripedem rides, pede claudus utroque ?” 
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We have read with much interest a philosophical tract by Mr. 
James Andrews.* The object of it is to shew that we may dis- 
card all belief in unknown material and spiritual substance, yet 
still have ground for dividing our knowledge into real and phe- 
nomenal. The knowledge of the real is given in the original 
elements of feeling and action, while knowledge of the pheno- 
menal is remembered knowledge, which we are not at the time 
conscious of as remembered. In dreams and in insanity, and also 
to some extent in the normal act of perception, man remembers 
without being conscious that he remembers. Hence the writer 
questions Berkeley’s theory, and denies that the essence of a 
mental act is that it be perceived: “‘The act of perception in 
idiots exists, but is not.known as such.... The objects remem- 
bered are known, but the act of remembrance as such is not 
perceived (p. 33). He also acutely criticises some features in 
Berkeley’s doctrine concerning “acquired perceptions,” and ex- 
plains the perception of coloured objects suggests tangible ones, 
by saying that “the tangible objects are being touched at the 
same time as the seeing, by the eye branches of the fifth, which 
is a much more sensitive nerve of touch than any of those given 
to the rest of the body” (p. 49). Hume’s attempt to explain the 
origin of the idea of Power is also shrewdly discussed, and it is 
shewn that we must accept the consciousness of personal causa- 
tion as a primary fact. There is much that we cannot accept in 
this little treatise, but there is also, we think, much which is well 
worthy the notice of our metaphysical friends. 

“Law and God” t is the title of a little volume containing twelve 
sermons by the Vicar of Eye, which has already obtained much ~ 
cordial recognition from very various critics, and—rare honour 
for a volume of sermons !—has speedily passed into a second edi- 
tion. We cannot say that we are surprised at their success. Not 
only are they the work of a thoughtful and accomplished writer, 
and pervaded by a spirit of deep and genuine devoutness, but 
they have a freshness of tone and a freedom of touch not often 
to be found in pulpit speech. It is perfectly true that Mr. Page- 
Roberts states in these sermons many more problems than he 
solves ; but he knows it quite as well as his readers, and candidly 
confesses it. And it is so new a thing for theologians not to 
profess that they have a solution of every difficulty, not to force 
facts of nature and human life into the Procrustean bed of their 
own special system, that acknowledgments of ignorance and half 


* The Psychology of Scepticism and Phenomenalism. By James Andrews. 
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light have a novel charm of their own. Mr. Page-Roberts, too, 
is happy in the possession of a singular faculty of making him- 
self understood. Wecould suppose a village congregation taking 
great delight in these sermons, while at the same time they 
are amply worthy of the close attention of cultivated minds. 
We cordially recommend them to our readers as a specimen of 
honest and manly Christian preaching. 

Mr. Miller’s little book on the Church of Scotland* lays stress 
on recent legislation as affording a fresh point of departure for a 
communion which he regards as still having a great work to do 
among the people of the Northern kingdom. His suggestions, 
which chiefly relate to a more systematic division and fuller 
development of the course of theological instruction for students 
for the ministry, are sensible, if not very profound. They are 
for the most part limited to the interpretation of Scripture, and 
he does not seem to have arrived at the idea that the claims of 
Scripture need to be investigated, and possibly modified, as the 
result of investigation. His tone is dogmatic in no small degree, 
and the “originality of style,” to which, in his preface, he lays 
claim, appears to be confined to the device of printing single 
sentences as if they were paragraphs. Still, his theological aims 
are good as far as they go: our only regret is that they do not go 
a great deal farther. 

The name of William Royet belongs to the earliest period of 
the English Reformation. He was a Franciscan monk of Green- 
wich, who had studied at Cambridge. The dates of his birth and 
death are both unknown. Sir Thomas More tells us that he was 
burned for a heretic in Portugal, and Foxe repeats the statement. 
Nearly all we know of him is comprised in the facts, that he 
studied under Luther at Wittenberg, that he was friend and 
helper of Tyndale, the great translator of the Scriptures, and 
that he wrote a little treatise entitled a “‘ Dialogue between a 
Christian Father and a Stubborn Son.” The very existence of 
this treatise has hitherto been known to us only by the de- 
nunciations which were fulminated against it. No copy was 
known to exist in any English library, and Wolsey, wroth with 
a satire against himself composed by Roye, in conjunction with 
William Barlow, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, bought up all 
copies of the Dialogue to be found on the continent. A single 
copy has, however, been discovered in the Imperial Library at - 


* Cure of the Evils in the Church of Scotland, and other Papers, By Rey. 
Joseph Miller, B.D. First Series. Williams and Norgate. 1875. 

++ William. Roye’s Dialogue between a Christian Father and his Stubborn 
Son. Nach dem einzigen auf der Wiener, K.K. Hofbibliothek befindlichen 
Exemplare herausgegeben. Von Adolf Wolf, Williams and Norgate, 
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Vienna, and is now edited, with a careful introduction, by M. 
Adolf Wolf. We need hardly recommend it to students of the 
English Reformation as a curious relic of the period. 

A thoughtful, candid and scholarly defence of religion, by one 
who has made himself familiar with the writings of opponents 
and especially of modern materialists, deserves a hearty welcome. 
Such a book is the essay by the Rev. William Jackson,* which 
obtained a prize of £100 competed for by members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in 1872. It aims at dealing thoroughly with 
natural theology in all its aspects, and is marked by a careful 
arrangement of materials and great ability in the conduct of 
argument. To the original essay are added very copious notes. 
The quotations indeed appear at first sight superabundant, but they 
are generally appropriate and instructive. The chapter contain- 
ing the argument from an analysis of the processes of which we 
are self-conscious, is especially interesting. The author some- 
times enters into a more detailed examination of scientific theories 
than his subject absolutely demands, and appears to consider 
as settled some matters that are yet sub judice. But his main 
course of reasoning is not thereby affected, and in this his power 
and success are manifest, to an extent seldom equalled by works 
on the same subject. 

Dr. Jelf offers an elaborate examinationt of the ecclesiastical 
and scriptural arguments in reference to auricular confession, 
as viewed from the standpoint of a member of the Established 
Church. He does not profess to enter on the question of the 
moral and religious results of the practice, but mainly confines 
himself to the inquiry whether it is in accordance with “God's 
revealed word.” In a clear statement of what the doctrine 
advanced by the sacerdotal party really is, he shews that it 
necessarily includes personal absolution. His most difficult task 
is to meet the arguments founded on language contained in 
the Prayer-book ; but in this he is fairly successful, though his 
case is not so good here as it is when he appeals to Scripture. 
In conclusion, he considers the catena of authorities in the 
Church. As a whole, the book may do good service among 
those members of the Church who are in danger of being misled 
by the assumptions of priestcraft. 

Any one who has tried to fathom the depths of German theo- 
logy would be thankful to have a trustworthy guide to the full 


* The Philosophy of Natural Theology: an Essay in Confutation of the Scep- 
ticism of the Present Day. By the Rev. William Jackson, M.A., F.8.A., &c. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

+ An Examination into the Doctrine and Practice of Confession. By William 
Edward Jelf, B.D. London: Longmans. ; 
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comprehension of so large a subject. But short cuts are often 
fallacious in mental as in material journeys ; and he must be of a 
sanguine temperament who hopes to find ina single small volume* 
a sufficient statement of the views propounded by the successive 
theologians of Germany from Kant to the latest work of Strauss. 
The author certainly evinces considerable familiarity with the 
writers to whom he refers, and treats them in a candid and phi- 
losophical spirit, giving a generous estimate of the aims of those 
from whom he most widely differs, He evidently tries to do 
justice to all, but with very various success. His subject is far 
too wide for his space, especially as he is not content with re- 
cording and explaining the different theories, but tries also to 
point out the merits of each in turn, and to indicate his own 
opinion in reference to it. It is doubtful if he is as familiar 
with English theologians as he seems to be with those of Ger- 
many, since he speaks of “the Socinianism of Priestly and 
Belsham,” and in two separate places miscalls the latter “ Belg- 
ham.” His work may be an “aid” in the study of German theo- 
logy, but no one can safely make it a substitute for independent 
study of the German theologians themselves. 

An attemptt to unfold and examine the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer and Comte, in 100 small pages, can scarcely be suc- 
cessful. It is to be regretted that the translator has not taken 
more trouble with his work, so as to present Dr. Cazelles’ treatise 
to English readers in an attractive form. ‘Thus the note which 
speaks of Spencer’s name as unfamiliar is out of place here, 
whatever might be the case with the French public. So, again, 
it was worth while to quote from the English works, instead of 
re-translating the French writer’s translations of them. These 
comments on Spencer and Comte have none of the attractiveness 
of style, and but little of the clearness of statement, which are 
conspicuous in the writers themselves : especially in reference to 
the former, it will be found at once more easy and more inte- 
resting to ascertain what his system is from himself than to 
depend on his commentator. 

The Christian Evidence Society has issued a monthly journal 
during 1874, of which we have here the first completed volume.t 
It contains papers of very various degrees of merit, Many of the 
subjects do not admit of brief treatment, and are therefore han- 


* Aids to the Study of German Theology. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, © 

+ Outline of the Evolution Philosophy, by Dr. M. E. Cazelles. Translated 
from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, New York: Appleton. 
London : Triibner. 
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dled in a series of articles continued from month to month. The 
inconvenience of such interruptions in the conduct of a connected 
argunent is obvious. The antagonistic passages which occur 
from time to time are not always kept within the bounds of 
that moderation of tone which is evidently aimed at. It has been 
said that no one is fitted to write in defence of Christianity who 
has not been at one time an unbeliever. We may at least say 
that he who has never known a doubt, finds it very hard to 
understand exactly where lie the doubter’s difficulties. Hence 
many of these articles seem to miss the points really at issue, to 
assume what they should prove, and to prove what no one denies. 
The greatest blemish, however, is the prevalence of positive and 
dogmatic statements in reference to questions of criticism con- 
cerning which difference of opinion prevails among scholars ; 
such as, “Our four Gospels exist in manuscripts of which some . 
are nearly fifteen hundred years old. Extracts from our Gospels 
are found in all Christian writers back to the apostolic age” 
(p. 69); “The Gospels were translated into Syriac and Latin, 
and were circulated in a large part of the known world before 
A.D. 150” (p. 165). It is dangerous to found an argument on 
such questionable premisses, unless the writer is prepared with 
proof that his opinion on these much-debated points is indis- 
putable. 

“Tmmanuel’”* contains a series of sonnets on the childhood, 
ministry, warfare and victory of Christ, generally spoken of in 
them as Immanuel. Some miscellaneous verses are added to 
complete the volume. It is difficult to portray the human expe- 
rience of Christ with vividness and reality while his Godhead is 
kept so prominently before the mind. The sonnets may be re- 
commended by their religious tone to readers who sympathize 
with the writer’s theology, but we have looked in vain in them 
for one line of poetry. 

Mr. Leonard has published a lecturet+ which may well answer 
the purpose he had in view, by exciting an interest in the subject 
which will lead to the study of such works as those of Max 
Muller and Cox. It is a popular introduction to the study of 
comparative mythology, as illustrated by the stories with which 
childhood is familiar. 


* Immanuel: Thoughts for Christmas and other Seasons, &. ByA, Middle- 
more Morgan, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

+ Folk-Lore and Fairy Tales. By W. A. Leonard, Author of “ Music in the 
Western Church,” &c. Bristol; Arrowsmith, 
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I—ON RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS.* 


I HAVE been requested to address you on the subject of 
Religious Endowments. The very request denotes that there 
is much variety of opinion abroad concerning the expediency 
or lawfulness of such establishments. In many controver- 
sies among good and wise men, to state a question rightly, 
it has been said, is to answer it. In such case, the parties 
are not really at variance, but they mean different things 
while they use the same words. Here then, in order to 
clear matters up, it is well to go back to the beginning, and 
consider how Religious Endowments first arise, and what is 
their original character. 

As man is material as well as spiritual, he cannot do any- 
thing but at a material expense. Seldom can one deliver 
an address without some one incurring expense, such as 
hiring a room or travelliag. However different may be the 
current notion of religious observances,—whether they are 
to consist in solemn processions, or scenic actings and other 
mysteries ; or in festive sacrifice, or in burning incense, or 
in offering of “the host,” or in preaching and public litany, 
—in every case it is evident to all that the priest, prophet 
or teacher, needs material funds ; and the instinct of all who 
venerate the religion impels them to supply the need accor- 
ding to their ability. From the earliest times, to provide 
for the permanence of religious worship, by building and 
endowing temples, was esteemed a pious act. Indeed, it 
seems not merely an innocent, but a laudable impulse ; and 
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one might at first wonder what any one could find to dis- 
approve. Of course the question is not whether that is the 
very best way of applying public or private money, but 
simply whether it is legitimate. 

In the early part of the middle ages, many a baron* by 
robbery and violence attained a riotous prosperity, and in 
the prospect of death remembered his crimes uncomfortably. 
The clergy attending him in his last sickness were diligent 
in exhorting him to make his peace with God. How was 
that to be done? A common suggestion was, by enriching 
the Church. But what could he give? His castle was his 
to live in, but not his after his death. The customary dues, 
paid him by tenants on his estate, were his remuneration 
for political service, and would be paid in turn to his suc- 
cessor for like service; he had no power to alienate them. 
The cattle on his manor were his to give away, no doubt ; 
so were his arms and ornaments, and other moveables ; but 
his son or family would not be pleased by his giving these 
away, nor did the Church much covet them. ‘The darling 
notion of ecclesiastics was to extend over all Christendom 
the Church’s right to a tithe from all crops and cattle or 
fowl, according to the theory of the Levitical law. One 
baron after another (historians tell us) bestowed on the 
Church, generally from the bed of death, this right to tithe 
as a religious endowment. This was a delightful gift for 
the Church to receive, and most convenient for a baron to 
give, inasmuch as he gave what was not his own, at no 
expense to himself. If he had tried to seize a tithe of every 
harvest or of sheep and geese as his own, in addition to his 
customary payments, he would have been resisted by force. 
The growing crops were not his, nor the new births im the 
cattle, but belonged to the tenant. The baron had no right 
over a single sheaf beyond his customary dues ; and over 
these, as already said, he had no power after his death. 
Hence in granting tithe to the Church, he generously gave 
away the cultivator’s property, and bought ecclesiastical 
favour, which was then identified with divine approval and 
heavenly bliss, by a remarkably cheap process. 

I do not positively assert, certainly I cannot prove,* that 


* This paragraph and the next have been criticised as though my view were 
confined to England, and as though I were basing my general argument on this 
alleged origin of tithe. But I am here arguing only ex concesso. 
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all tithe thus arose ; but it is prevalently asserted by those 
who contend that the tithes are a private possession of the 
Church, not a portion of the national property. When we 
ask, Do they avow that tithe did not originate in the gift of 
the State? they reply, “Certainly it did not; the State found 
it existing, and acknowledged it to be legitimate; but its 
origin was not from State gift, but by gift of the separate 
barons, one after another ; therefore it is private and sacred, 
like the funds of a hospital.” I believe that historians can- 
not find that tithe originated in England from the gift of 
any King or Parliament ; this gives plausibility to the belief 
that ecclesiastics wormed it out of the barons (thanes or 
chieftains) as above said. 

Now this form of Religious Endowment is objectionable, 
not because endowments, as such, are wrong, but because 
the baron gave away what was not his to give. The baronial 
Parliaments were not tender over the rights of cultivators, 
and were utterly ignorant of political economy: of course 
they were not aware that a tithe is a severe fine on diligent 
cultivation. But all this controversy is now set aside. For 
nearly forty years tithe has been changed into a rent-charge, 
rising and falling with the price of wheat. The State intro- 
duced the change; it was in the power of the State to 
decline any longer enforcing tithe, if it discerned that this 
mischievous enactment was originally a usurpation. But it 
had been observed, that on tithe-free lands landlords had 
screwed up rent so as to deprive the tenants largely of the 
advantage. For this and other reasons, Parliament treated 
tithes as a part of rent. 

Founding) of Colleges is another form of endowment 
which was strictly religious in the sentiment of the founder. 
Both in Catholic times and after the Reformation, pious 
founders habitually regarded Virtue, Good Learning and Reli- 
gion, as intimately united, and pronounced them to be the 
aim of their Colleges. These collegiate foundations began 
in the thirteenth century, when the long strain of the Cru- 
sades had pressed numbers of barons to gain a supply of 
war expenses by selling fields, with or against law, under 
the connivance of the public fanaticism. Lands, houses and 
solid money, were the endowments supplied to the Colleges 
by successive founders. For several hundred years they 
became commoner, as the feudal system broke up. Wolsey 
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began, and Henry VIII. completed, the greatest College in 
Oxford, called Christ Church, from the revenues of confis- 
cated abbey lands, Queen Elizabeth is said to have sys- 
tematically excited rich men to this among other forms of 
liberality, while she was parsimonious of public money. 
In all these cases the endowments combine religion with 
literature and science ; and there is every reason why they 
should stand as they did stand, on exactly the same footing. 
I beg you to observe the cardinal fact, that no founder, no 
benefactor, in those days ever undertook from his own mind 
to lay down a creed in religion, any more than in science. 
No private man imagined that, in giving his money to pro- 
mote religious teaching, he had a right to prescribe what 
was true or false in religion, what was sound or unsound in 
morals, and propagate into future ages his personal opinions. 
This is a very modern idea. The old Catholics and the 
followers of a reformed creed alike understood by religion — 
whatever was nationally received. When they devoted 
revenues to Good Learning, to Virtue and Religion, they 
imagined no private and personal interpretation of these 
words. Equally, when Professorships were endowed, whe- 
ther for Latin and Greek literature, or, it may be, earlier for 
Logic, for Church Music, for theological learning, called 
Divinity ; then for Astronomy, for Morals, for Mathematics, 
and, as time went on, for teaching many other new branches 
of knowledge,—no founder presumed to limit the freedom 
of the Professor. No private person was guilty of such arro- 
gance as to say, “ Because I give funds that are at my dis- 
posal, I require the Professor to teach what I believe in 
Astronomy, in Morals, in History, in Religion.” It is true 
that the religious teacher was not free, for he was subject 
to the Church and the national enactments; but what I 
urge is, no fetters were imposed on his faith by the private 
will of a founder or benefactor. No one as yet seems to 
have conceived the preposterous idea that the State is under 
a natural duty and necessity to enforce on future ages that 
such doctrines shall be taught for truth, as private persons 
by will or by deed choose to dictate. Nay, it is not even 
now endured in the Anglican Church. No private bene- 
factor can enforce his private creed on the recipients of his 
bounty. 

All European statesmen, all Parliaments, I presume, think 
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it beneficial to the public welfare that Science, Virtue and 
Religion, be taught ; and if in earnest impartial zeal for 
knowledge an individual tie wp property for intellectual 
uses, the State has regarded this as praiseworthy. There- 
fore it has sanctioned, and the courts of law have enforced, 
such devotion of property ; though it is not a natural right 
of the individual to decide how money and lands shall be 
used after his death. Naturally, all property, all fruits of 
land, belong to the living, not to the dead. The dying man 
can bequeath what is his, but has no natural right to dic- 
tate how it shall be used. He must make his heir as free 
to use it as he was himself. His power to tie it up, and 
call on the State to enforce his dictations concerning it, is 
not natural ; but it is a concession made by the State in 
such cases as seem to conduce to the public welfare. One 
man has a taste for Astronomy, another for Greek literature. 
He who would leave or give money for his own favourite 
subject, perhaps would not give it if it were liable to be 
spent on a different subject ; hence the State, to encourage 
benefactors, has allowed them to indulge their tastes ; and 
custom, without any statute, established this, before the 
idea arose of a private person dictating a creed to his suc- 
cessors according to his own convictions. 

In the Reformation, religion became complicated with 
politics. The disastrous marriages of Henry VIII. made it 
logically undeniable that one of his daughters was illegiti- 
mate. If his marriage to his brother's widow was lawful, 
because it was sanctioned by the Pope, then his second 
daughter Elizabeth was a bastard; but if the Pope could 
not make the first marriage lawful, as Archbishop Cranmer 
maintained, then the first-born daughter Mary was a bastard. 
Each daughter abhorred that Church which would dishonour 
her birth, though the Parliament and the nation accepted 
each in turn as legitimate. After Elizabeth turned against 
the Catholics who had aided to raise her to the throne, they 
became disloyal, disaffected, very dangerous, and at last 
treasonable ; moreover, the atrocities perpetrated by Catho- 
lies on the continent frightened all English Protestants. 
Then came the terrors of Spanish invasion, carrying instru- 
ments of torture with it, while the Inquisition lurked in the 
background. England was unable to bear any public cele- 
bration of Catholic worship, and of course all endowment 
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of such worship was null and void in law. But Elizabeth 
infused into the Reformed National Church, or retained in 
it, as much of Catholicism as she dared: out of this rose a 
new disastrous conflict against the Puritans, with the ulti- 
mate expulsion of their ministers from the Church and their 
youths from the Universities. After the Revolution, which 
finally dethroned the Stuarts, English Dissenters attained a 
legal toleration ; but mere toleration did not suffice for the 
education of religious ministers. Pious men and women 
who sympathized with the ejected, established funds for 
libraries, colleges and chapels, and of course did not wish 
these funds to be appropriated and absorbed by the domi- 
nant Church ; but they still had-no intention of dictating a 
creed to posterity. The spirit of their enactments was this, 
that those whose consciences could not endure the fetters 
imposed by the ascendant ecclesiasticism, should in these 
new establishments find books for study and instruction in 
piety. The trust-deeds for aiding a religious ministry were 
probably worded nearly as in the celebrated case of the Lady 
Hewley’s Fund, in very vague phrases, such as, “for the 
support of poor and godly ministers of Christ’s holy gospel,” 
without defining what, in the opinion of the founder, the 
gospel was. It is known that some of the leading Presby- 
terians, who had been ejected from the National Church, as 
the celebrated Richard Baxter, softened the hard lines of the 
Catholic creed concerning the divine Trinity in Unity, and 
felt the necessity of freer thought than the cramping creed 
of the Established Episcopalianism allowed. In that Pres- 
byterian school no creed was ever dictated by trust-deeds. 
As a consequence, little by little, it threw off first one, then 
another point of the ascendant orthodoxy, until modern 
Unitarianism grew up out of the Puritan root. This school 
boasts that its predecessors never tried to impose a creed on 
posterity, and insists that it will not itself be guilty of that 
folly. As a result of their honourable adherence to this 
principle, they are often beaten by their own weapons. A 
Unitarian founds a school, and opens the management to 
Christians of all creeds by the vagueness of his trust-deed. 
Trinitarians press in, get the management into their own 
hands, and exclude Unitarians. A Unitarian lady informed 
me that her father had thus three times been ejected from 
schools founded by his own money. By the extreme nar- 
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row-mindedness of English lawyers, a similar gross injustice 
was perpetrated in the case of the Lady Hewley’s Fund just 
alluded to. It was a Presbyterian foundation for the sup- 
port of “poor and godly ministers of Christ’s holy gospel.” 
Some people calling themselves orthodox prosecuted the 
trustees for breach of trust, because they had granted exhi- 
bitions to some ministers who did not hold to Lady Hewley’s 
ereed ; and the Judge Jaid down that the phrase “the gospel” 
must be interpreted by inquiring into Lady Hewley’s per- 
sonal belief, and that all the after-benefactions followed the 
fate of the original endowment. This was to assume that 
every one is so narrow-minded as to desire to impose his 
own creed on posterity, and, we may add, has a natural 
right to do it. The case was made worse by the penal law 
against deniers of the Trinity,* which was not repealed 
until 1813 ; in consequence of which, not funds only, but 
chapels built up at the expense of avowed Unitarians, with 
the burying-grounds which contained the tombs of parents 
and higher ancestry, were liable to be taken away from the 
existing holders, and given—to whom? ‘To nobody. The 
orthodox prosecutors could not put forth any claim to them. 
No one had the shadow of a legal right to them when they 
were once taken away from the natural heirs ; and, if I do 
not mistake, libraries and colleges established by other 
founders became liable to a similar raid upon them. Lord 
Lyndhurst, then a most eminent Jawyer, pronounced in Par- 
liament that, after this decision of the court, interminable 
litigation was in prospect: no one could now get possession 
of the property but barristers and attorneys, unless new law 
were made. , This argument prevailed. Though the ortho- 
dox multitude, eager to ruin the Unitarians, petitioned in 
thousands against the new legislation, Lyndhurst, Peel, and, 
I rejoice to add, Mr. Gladstone, successfully carried an Act 
to secure these religious endowments for the party of free- 
dom, which then happened to be Unitarian. 

We are accustomed to think of the Puritans as narrow 
and imperious in their creed, even when noblest in personal 
character; and undeniably those who migrated to New 
England shewed this miserable weakness. Yet in England 


* This clause has been added, for greater accuracy, since the Address was 
delivered. 
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it is to me very remarkable that the Puritans have been the 
consistent upholders of freedom in their successive genera- 
tions, while the Independents, who at first appeared freer 
by far than the Puritans, have been the pernicious origin- 
ators of the modern narrow-minded idea of perpetuating 
creeds by the private money of individuals. I am not 
learned enough in the history to know when this began ; 
but, to come to recent times, it shocked me much thirty 
years ago, when I was living in Manchester, that the Inde- 
pendent Dissenters were at the same time petitioning Par- 
liament to open the Universities to persons of every religion, 
and enacting the narrowest and most stringent creed for 
their new College near to this city. It cannot be doubted 
that the peculiarly English idea of toleration, coupled with 
exclusion from the national Universities and Churches, led 
to what may be called the connivance of statesmen at the 
monstrosity of individuals dictating a creed for those after 
them. It seemed hard to exclude them from the public 
establishments, and not let them have an establishment of 
their own, modelled in their own way. But this statement 
evades the true point of the matter. If freedom is to be 
conceded, each new generation must be as free as the first, 
so far as the State is concerned. The State once thought 
itself competent to enact a public creed in religion: appa- 
rently it no longer holds itself competent, if we judge by its 
conduct in our colonies: but if it still felt its own compe- 
tence for such a work, that surely is no reason why it 
should undertake to be a universal enforcer and perpetuator 
of every man’s private creed, if he will only give his money 
for it. If the principle be morally right now, it must be 
right always: think then what would come of it, to every 
old and law-abiding State. All the superstitions of anti- 
quity would be artificially continued in existence. In India, 
for instance, even if the great mass of the Hindoo population 
became convinced of the falsehood and mischief of their 
polytheistic mythology, the immense funds of the Brahmin- 
ical establishments would be sustained by the State in the 
hands of a few stupid or insincere men, who were willing 
to teach effete follies and perform fantastic ceremonies. In 
such case, a violent revolution to sweep away the endow- 
ments becomes a blessing. To say this, is to confess that 
no wise State should allow to individuals the right to per- 
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petuate their own creed by the force of mere money. Else, 
but for the confiscations of invasion and lawless rapine, we 
might at this moment in England be artificially sustaining 
the worship of Jupiter, Apollo and Venus, side by side with 
that of Anglo-saxon divinities and the Virgin Mary, with 
new establishments of Mormonism and Spirit-rapping super- 
added. The very least that the State can exact, if it per- 
mits any tying up of funds by the act of dead men, is, that 
the living who hold and enjoy the property shall be as free 
in a religious as in an astronomical or chemical foundation. 
A devotion of funds to propagate falsehood is a public nui- 
sance. The State, in its traditional indulgence to the wills 
_ of founders, never intended this. When Professors of His- 
tory or Science are left free, discussion promotes Truth: 
Truth is good for its own sake, and very fruitful of other 
good beyond. But if Professors of History were bound to 
teach History as understood by comparatively ignorant 
founders, all would call the foundation a national mischief 
—the more mischievous, the greater the uniformity. All 
would see that the State was wrong in undertaking to per- 
petuate the fancies and follies of individuals, and that it 
would be far better to disallow all endowments than to 
permit the dictating what doctrines shall be taught. And 
this practice, as I have observed, is with us a modern abuse, 
which has stealthily come in, and has attained a pernicious 
force by the narrow-mindedness of recent judges. 

' Neither in History nor in Morals has any one yet thought 
of dictating a creed to posterity ; yet in a Historical Reli- 
gion, such as Christianity, History and Morals are the 
avowed foundations—indeed, the only possible foundations. 
Catholics tell us that we must obey the Pope, because he 
inherits the prerogatives of St. Peter. Whence is this to be 
learned? From certain documents popularly called Gospels. 
Thus, though the Catholic rests his faith on the Church, he 
rests his Church on the New Testament writings—that is, 
on certain historical documents. These are to him the ulti- 
mate basis, as truly as to any Protestant Bible-Christian. 
If it can be shewn that these documents are late composi- 
tions, or have been garbled by after-invention, or are tainted 
by erroneous morality, their power to establish the rule of 
St. Peter, or to sanctify a religion, vanishes. To prove their 
antiquity and genuineness belongs to History ; to establish 
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their claim to be sublime in morals belongs .to Morality. 
The mere name of Religion must not be allowed to shelter 
the monstrosity of dictating to after-ages in History and 
Morals. By universal confession, there are many foolish 
and vile religions, and out of many hostile religions only 
one at most can be true. If the Professors of History and 
Morals must be left free, so must Professors of what they 
call Theology or Divinity ; that is to say, the State must 
utterly refuse its aid to bind them to teach what private 
founders have fancied to be truth. 

Far more is contained in this proposition (which with me 
has all the force of an axiom) than at first appears. Con- 
sider the two great religious establishments of Ireland, one 
of which must certainly be, and both of which may be, pro- 
pagating pernicious error. Can the State be right in enfore- 
ing that both doctrines shall be taught? Or can it fulfil its 
duty by the evasive plea, “ We have permitted the Protes- 
tant Church to regulate its own creed, and we will permit 
the Catholic Church to do so whenever they ask it of us” ? 
Every one knows that an Establishment which holds a mil- 
lion persons—nay, half or a quarter of a million—cannot 
change its religious creed all at once. The errors in it are 
detected jist by the foremost and noblest minds; and as 
soon as they avow disbelief in any cardinal point, they have 
always in past history been pronounced heretics, and ejected. 
Forthwith they lose all legal power to modify the evil creed, 
and all support from the Church funds. The inferior and 
backward minds remain masters of the churches, the col- 
leges, the schools and the revenues. Each new attempt to 
advance truth ejects the nobler intellects, and leaves the 
residuary Church meaner and meaner, more certain to pro- 
pagate base superstition, and to deprave rather than improve 
the Church creed. This process is visibly going on in the 
Anglican Church, The bishops complain that the highest 
intellects of the old Universities refuse to enter holy orders, 
and that it is hard to get curates for the Church service. 
They scrape up a supply from inferior institutions. Side 
by side with this, a gaudy and contemptible Ritualism has 
grown up, and the Anglican Church is made a nursery for 
bringing back upon us the puerile superstitions of past ages. 

In conceding to the Irish Protestant Church endowments 
so large, while disconnecting it from the State, prudence 
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and foresight would have reserved independence (in all 
pecuniary matters) for the parts of the Church—say, for 
every separate diocese. This would have been no restriction 
of liberty, but a strength to liberty ; for the dioceses would 
be left free to unite voluntarily and co-operate, and equally 
free to act independently one of the other. The vast mass 
of these establishments, especially of the Catholic, and the 
immense power wielded in them by the men who choose to 
inflame bigotry, make it impossible for serene and noble 
intellects to lead the Church on towards higher and purer 
truth. Until convulsion comes, the movement within has 
always been towards baser and baser superstitions, in every 
National Church known to us, whether of Egypt, Asia, or 
Europe. The evil is inherent in the centralization of money 
and power. It is not enough that the State permit a vast 
establishment to reform its own creed; it must insist that 
the separate parts be free to pursue truth as well as the 
whole: in short, the State must view with a very evil eye 
every widely-extended and despotic organization of religion. 
The deeper its roots in history, so much the more pernicious 
is it to every nation. 

And here I do not think I trangress the limits of my 
subject in directing your attention to the bitter animosity 
of the best Roman emperors to the early Christian Church. 
It was not so much the doctrine which offended them as 
the organization. I do not mean that any ancient states- 
men understood the rights of individual conscience much 
better than King Henry VIIL., Sir Thomas More and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. An average Roman officer, accustomed 
to prompt military obedience, was as much irritated at a 
Christian refusing to bow before and swear by the Emperor’s 
image, as a harsh English magistrate at a poor man’s refus- 
ing to let his child be vaccinated. “Conscientious scruples, 
forsooth! Your business, sirrah, is to obey the law, not to 
criticise it.” This was the spirit which led to outbursts 
of provincial severity against private Christians. But the 
ereat historical persecutions, directed against the Church 
itself by imperial policy, turned upon its being an organiza- 
tion dangerous to the State and opposed to fundamental 
principles of Roman law. Every trade-guild in Rome 
needed formal permission to exist. An unauthorized com- 
pany was summarily broken up by the military executive ; 
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its funds were liable to be confiscated. It is stated that 
Trajan, who is reckoned among the good emperors, broke 
up a company of fire-brigades because it had presumed to 
exist without official sanction. Unauthorized societies, with 
nocturnal meetings and secret engagements, fell under dire 
suspicion at once; and the wider the area of the organiza- 
tion, the more formidable it seemed. The Church revenues 
were often seized, and Church buildings destroyed or taken 
away, as belonging to an unlawful society. But when it 
appeared that Christians paid to their bishop or to some 
distant chief bishop more obedience and veneration than to 
the imperial officers, the emperors became frightened, and 
fear is of all passions most cruel. An empire within an 
empire, was to their minds unendurable. Of course I do 
not defend,—I do not even excuse,—the violences which 
they used. Roman military rule was in most things coarse 
and crude, and very fierce when resisted. But the history 
itself shews that their instinct rightly presaged the dan- 
gerous power to which a Church would grow, when its 
chief officers commanded the consciences. of (perhaps) mil- 
lions, and its branches overspread all the provinces of the 
empire. 

From the time when its organization under bishops and 
metropolitans was perfected, superstition grew rapidly and 
continuously. It is no mere sarcasm of historians, but a 
visible fact, that controversy on metaphysical subtleties 
became ever more active and fiercer, that the less rational 
opinion was always triumphant, and that the bishops of 
Rome by a sure instinct took that side of a controversy 
which favoured their power. The struggle for the posses- 
sion of the religious endowments led to battle and bloodshed 
among Christians ; bludgeons, carried by troops of sturdy 
monks, were a potent influence in ecclesiastical Councils. 
In all these events we see abundant reason why the State, 
however tolerant of private opinion and of free preaching, 
should be stern in prohibiting the tying up of property to 
swell the power of a widely-extended corporation, dangerous 
because centralized. The old tale has been repeated again 
and again to this day. In the last fifty years Mexico has 
been kept in misery by the influence of the clergy through 
their vast estates. When the President Juarez at length 
passed a law to confiscate these, the late Emperor Louis 
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Napoleon,—in part to win the French clergy,—sent French 
armies to butcher patriotic Mexicans and impose the Em- 
peror Maximilian on their necks. ‘And what did this 
Maximilian do in his short tenure of power? He confirmed 
the confiscations, as essentially necessary for the welfare of 
the State. In Mexico now the law disallows all ecclesias- 
tical rents of land, and limits the possession of land to just 
so much as a church edifice requires. 

History tells what fierce wars the German Emperors had 
to fight against the Popes for the religious endowments. 
Princes first committed the error (whether in ignorance or 
in religious enthusiasm or from crooked policy) of aggran- 
dizing the ecclesiastical power, and afterwards suffered for 
the mistake. Two vile emperors have thus greatly cursed 
Europe in crises at which she was shaking herself free. 
First, Charles of Ghent, commonly called the Emperor 
Charles V.—the source and head of modern political misery 
—had so little piety or reverence or scruple, that he sent 
his general to storm Rome, who subjected the unhappy 
inhabitants to the worst atrocities and shut up the Pope in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Thereupon the Emperor, instead 
of setting the Pope free and rebuking his general, ordered 
public prayers for the Pope’s deliverance. After thus insult- 
ing and taming him, he gave his whole force to crush the 
Protestants, and left to his son Philip the Second example 
and counsels of persecution which led to the Forty Years 
War of Holland and the utter ruin of Spain. But every- 
where with the higher ecclesiastics the battle really turned 
on the rich endowments: covetousness inflamed bigotry.— 
The other vile Emperor was Napoleon I., who also treated 
the Pope with summary violence, and was wholly void 
of religion; yet restored the French clergy for his own 
schemes, when France had unlearned reverence for them. 
His policy first, next that of his nephew, has enabled the 
ecclesiastical power to grow up again into strength, when 
it was all but crushed. The Austrian House, while it con- 
tinued despotic, consistently fostered the Papal power: nor 
can we quite excuse the Prussian rulers or our own well- 
meaning ministries. The late King of Prussia had a great 
fondness for ecclesiastical management, and fancied he had 
agenius for it: among other things, he made concessions 
to the Pope which have only quite of late been retracted, 
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because they were found to be mischievous. The Frankfort 
Parliament in 1848 would have carried out an ecclesiastical 
policy as vehement as did Switzerland against “ Ultramon- 
tane” influence ; but the Prussian cabinet, for its own pur- 
poses, then chose to flatter “ Ultramontanism ;” of which 
they now reap the fruits. The English Prime Minister now 
understands that a great conflict is in prospect between the 
Ecclesiastical and Civil powers. The same will certainly 
happen ten times again, if the civil power permit the tying 
up of property to aggrandize an enormous centralized cor- 
poration. 

But I fear some of my hearers are becoming impatient, 
and saying in their hearts, “ We had expected the lecturer 
to speak of the Anglican and Scotch Establishments.” Well, 
to them at last I come.—For a while, the Liberation Society 
attracted but a fraction of Nonconformists. Now, they 
appear so to have rallied to it, that the Society fancies itself 
strong enough to impose on the next Liberal Ministry as a 
cardinal policy Disendowment and Disestablishment of the 
National Churches. What have I to say to this? Be 
patient with me, when I say, “They deplorably fall short 
of their just aim, and do not understand their own position.” 
They forget that they are themselves in slavery to trust- 
deeds, though their late eminent minister, Mr. Binney, 
plainly told them so. They seem to assume that an indi- 
vidual has a natural right to dictate a creed to future ages, 
if only he will give money for it. They suppose the evil 
of national religious endowments to consist barely in the 
fact that the revenues come from a public source. But the 
evil depends on a creed being enforced: in comparison to 
this, the question, in what source the revenues originated, 
is quite secondary. In a steady law-abiding nation, serious 
and religiously disposed, religious funds are always likely 
to accumulate by new benefactions in each generation. If 
the State once allow trust-deeds to dictate a creed, the evil 
is ever on the increase. The first thing that the English 
Nonconformists, in my judgment, have to do, is to strive 
for a short simple law declaring every clause which dictates 
a creed in every trust-deed to be zpso facto null and void, 
as contrary to the public welfare and to the principles of 
morality—one may add, as never intended by the State. 
Every endowment would remain in the hands of the present 
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trustees, notwithstanding such law. Existing ministers and 
existing congregations would suffer no deprivation. No 
change would be made as to the quarter in which the power 
lies of electing or deposing a religious teacher. Simply a 
portion of freedom would be added to men honourably 
searching for truth, and a dangerous weapon would be 
taken out of the hands of the bigoted. 

What has been said already will shew that I do not think 
such an enactment is all that is wanted ; but it is the first 
step for Nonconformists to take. Let them set their own 
house in order before they assail their neighbours. They 
cannot succeed unless they have a complete unanimity of 
all Liberals ; but many Liberals think with the Rev. Mr. 
Binney that their trust-deeds are very illiberal. If doctrines 
cannot stand and prevail by the native force of truth and 
free discussion, do they expect to nail them down by force 
of money? or can they hope for any spiritual benefit from 
the attempt? By disestablishing and disendowing our 
public Churches before passing a law against the creed-re- 
strictions of Nonconformist trust-deeds, the difficulty of true 
reform will be greatly increased. At present, the whole 
weight of Irish Protestant Episcopalianism will be against 
it; but, before that Church was disestablished, it would 
have been neutral or favourable to the measure. So proba- 
bly would be the Established Churches of this island now ; 
but, if disestablished after the Irish precedent, the liberal 
fraction in them will be overwhelmed by the corporate 
instinct, which will feel the measure as directed against 
itself; then, in all probability, the resistance in all three 
kingdoms will make that reform which is most necessary 
impossible. To divide the Liberal party by pressing for 
disestablishment, is to repeat the error by which they broke 
up Earl Grey’s powerful majority forty years ago. They do 
not go far enough to attain a sound principle. They cannot 
excite any pure enthusiasm for religious freedom. But by 
carrying a law to annul all creed-restrictions in trust-deeds, 
they will give prominence to the great and vital principle 
which the Germans call freedom of learning. Truly it is 
absurd for the laity to be free and the clergy or ministers 
to be in bonds ; to expect fruitful and faithful teaching from 
men who are bound under heavy penalties not to search for 
‘truth, but to conform to prescribed opinions. Every Church 
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in the present day is sure to contain two parties, Conserva- 
tive and Progressive; but the most Conservative among 
Nonconformists make no pretensions to infallibility. AI 
remember the fact with which Romanists taunt them, the 
recency of their origin ; and they are more disposed to boast, 
than to be ashamed, that their Church was born under the ~ 
imputation of heresy and schism. Why should they sup- 
pose that their sect has attained final truth? «The idea has 
no plausibility. All that reasonable Nonconformists, when 
most Conservative, can contend for, is, that no rash spirit 
shall be able to disorder a congregation. Now in the demo- 
cratic Churches the danger of this is almost nothing.- In 
them Conservatism ordinarily prevails, because the less 
cultivated minds are less active and worse informed. Inno- 
vation always begins with the more educated, and every 
congregation is apt to be a clog on their progress. Very 
eminent preachers carry a congregation with them, or attract 
it to them by natural selection ; but the former process is 
generally difficult; so that it is unreasonable to fear lest 
teachers, if delivered from trust-imposed creeds, should fail 
of sustaining the pastoral relation by running fast and far 
ahead of their flocks. 

If once the fetters of Nonconformist trust-deeds were 
legally removed, things would be ripe for a second move, 
against too great a magnitude and stiffness in religious 
organization. To begin with the Established Church ; it 
seems to me every way natural and reasonable to insist that 
(as above said of Ireland) each diocese should have inde- 
pendent internal freedom, so that any one separately could 
reform itself. Of course Archbishoprics should be at once 
abolished. The difficulty is immense, perhaps insuperable, 
if the Legislature have to settle who are Church members 
and what their relative power. I cannot pretend to know 
the very best method of making Religious Endowments 
beneficial and not noxious, beneficial in the sense in which 
endowments for Astronomy or History are confessed to be 
beneficial. But I have long seemed to myself to see simple 
measures which would be at least a great improvement, and 
a foundation for improvements beyond. First, to rescind 
the subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles and the decla- 
ration of unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
in the Book of Common Prayer. Every one who knows the 
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sharp and irreconcilable diversities of opinion and even. hos- 
tilities among the clergy, ought to see that the maintaining 
of these subscriptions by a lay Parliament is a blunder as 
bad as a crime. On their removal, the Divinity Professors 
in the Universities would teach freely, and could afford to 
study fruitfully. Next, inasmuch as the Liturgies may and 
must contain passages distressing to the consciences of one 
or other clergyman, every Bishop should separately have 
free power to concede relaxations, on being requested by a 
minister in his diocese. A vote of the Commons to the 
effect that “it is hurtful to the State and unjust to the 
clergy to lay penalties on conscientious inquiry,” would be 
very influential on many Bishops, especially if they had 
reason to fear that resistance would add power to the party 
of disestablishment. The new generation, lay and clerical, 
would then grow up freer and wiser. Each Bishop also 
should be authorized to admit as clergy or as occasional 
preachers in his diocese, without re-ordination, all Dissent- 
ing ministers who seemed to him worthy and competent. 
The Bishops themselves, relieved from subscriptions, would 
share somewhat in the new sentiment, and become more 
liberal. After-reforms would surely follow. 

I just now alluded to the violences of Roman Emperors 
against Christians, especially of the third and fourth cen- 
_tury. But their worst is small compared to the continuous 
atrocities of the Catholic Church against heretics and recu- 
sants. Why? Certainly not because the Scriptures held 
sacred by Christians teach persecution, but because the 
Catholic Church was a vast organized and centralized insti- 
tution, which made the imposition of its creed the para- 
mount object. These are the two matters to which the 
policy of every State ought to be implacably hostile. When 
Protestants have purified Protestantism from the deadly sin 
(most unchristian, as I believe) of esteeming opinion more 
than character and fostering mutual repulsion, they will be 
better able to coalesce in clipping the wings and drawing 
the talons of the Roman Church. Of course all enactments 
against clauses in trust-deeds to enforce creeds would legally 
apply to them as well as to Protestant Nonconformists ; but 
the effect would be very small. ‘Their trust-deeds give en- 
dowments to the “ Holy Catholic Church” (I suppose), with 
no mention of a creed, I see no other mode of dealing with 
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such a body than by jealously limiting the mass of property 
which a single body of trustees can hold, and enacting that 
each trust shall be degally independent and irresponsible to 
any authority but a civil law-court. This also would be of 
little effect at present, while all cling together as they do. 
But the strength of Rome has long lain in the fact that 
Protestants foster all the seeds of her errors in their own 
bosom. After we have cast them out, and have established 
sincere freedom and mutual charity, based on universal 
justice, the strength of Romanism will wither, and all the 
pious everywhere will recognize in one another a common 
faith and common brotherhood. 

To sum up then: I see no fault whatever in Religious 
\Endowments any more than in Endowments for Science ; 
if on the one hand they do not fetter the mind, and on the 
_other do not vest a concentrated power in the hands that 
| distribute them. I repeat, these are the two points against 
which the State has to guard. I believe our old Parliaments 
in their laws of Mortmain forbade a dangerous accumula- 
tion of ecclesiastical property. That our modern Parliaments 
have allowed the pernicious usurpation of dictating religious 
creeds, is not honourable to their vigilance or discernment. 
Instead of the Act suggested by the award in the matter of 
the Lady Hewley Fund, the proper measure seems to have 
been a declaratory law against creed-dictation. But we | 
must thank the promoters of that Act, rather than criticise 
them. They did what they could. The narrowness of the 
English mind was chiefly to blame. | ! 

F. W. NEwMAN. 


IL—THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the deep and general interest excited 
in religious questions, and the growing anxiety to obtain 
the sanction of reason and conscience for particular religious 
Opinions, it would be rash on these grounds, and probably 
inaccurate in point of fact, to describe this age as religious. 
We live under a dispensation of immense, of unprecedented 
intellectual activity, which has rightly demanded a raison 
@étre from the most sacred and elementary beliefs, even 
such beliefs as have almost become part of the organized 
consciousness of the human race. The time is fast passing 
away when insincerity in such matters was possible, or 
when conventionalities, however consecrated by the asso- 
ciations of habit, could be accepted in lieu of spiritual life. 
But all this is consistent with an actual diminution in the 
amount and the quality of existing religion. Perhaps the 
conditions are being evolved of a more perfect communion 
between God and man in the future, and the solid founda- 
tions laid of a more shapely and splendid Temple, in which 
an absolutely true faith shall lead all men to the inexhaus- 
tible Source of happiness and life. This, for the present, 
must remain more a matter for hope than for definite belief 
and action. But if we listen attentively to the confused 
sounds of intellectual warfare about us, we shall find that 
while the names of the most blessed things may be on all 
lips, and “God” and “Heaven” may never have enlisted so 
great an army of soldiers in their defence, the gaze of the 
spectators is fastened upon the speculative propositions 
which are supposed to shield the Divine essence from de- 
struction, and there is a singular absence, at least the 
articulate voice is not heard, of that life of perfect holi- 
ness, which comes in far-off glimpses and half-understood 
stirrings of the heart to all men, but in its fulness as their 
visible crown and reward to the best men of the earth. The 
questions now invariably put about a man’s religious posi- 
tion are not concerned with any religion which has, or can, 
have, a specifically divine influence on his life. They are: 
“ How far does he go? Does he really still believe in so 
and so?” The object of these questions is to ascertain how 
far the man’s reason has got the better of his feelings, his 
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prejudices, or his worldly interests. It is very important 
for our highest welfare that every one should have exact 
and scrupulous notions of the external order of facts on 
which not only faith, but action, depends. Yet it is still 
more important to remember that essential religion resides 
altogether in the heart and will. If no living voice is 
raised on behalf of this practical Gospel, we must con- 
sult with the dead; and it is for this reason that a short 
sketch of the books of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen has 
been chosen. 

There would be little use, if the means were available, in 
giving here an outline of the details of Erskine’s life. He 
was essentially a man of religious meditation, not indeed 
ascetic or secluded from the ordinary ways and haunts of 
his brother men, but still one who spent his life in thinking 
about God and in realizing His immediate presence. The 
results of that search for truth, and the enjoyment of it 
when found, are expressed in his published works, and in 
the numerous letters and conversations that passed between 
him and the earnest, cultivated-men who delighted in his 
society. And this movement of his soul after God, so un~ 
like the tortuous path of professional theology, but always 
sweeping in one gracious curve round the central sun of 
Divine Righteousness, was virtually equivalent to the whole 
life of the man. He did not come into collision with other 
thinkers who were running to and fro to prove this miracu- 
lous event, or to scent that particular heresy, or to sing the 
perfections of any church or creed. His spirit soared far 
above the arena of theological combat; his vision was not 
obscured by its dust, nor was his repose troubled by its 
doubts. His God was not a speculative dogma to which 
metaphysical objections could be addressed, but a felt Pre- 
sence that moulded his life every day and every hour. 

Thomas Erskine was born on 18th October, 1788, and 
died on the fourth Sunday in March, 1870. He was the 
grandson of John Erskine, of Carnock, the author of the 
“ Institutes of the Law of Scotland,” a man without genius, 
but of powerful, accurate and industrious mind. His uncle, 
the Rev. Dr. John Erskine, was the leader of the popular 
Evangelical party in the Scottish Kirk down to his death 
in 1803. He was the correspondent of Warburton, and 
the official colleague and the most active opponent of 
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Robertson. Walter Scott has done ample justice to the 
man: not from him certainly did Thomas Erskine derive 
much inspiration.* The father of our author was the 
youngest son of the great John Erskine; and his mother 
belonged to the family of the Grahams of Airth. After a 
sunny boyhood, spent chiefly in Perthshire and Stirling- 
shire, he was educated for the bar, and finally called to it 
in 1810, This introduced him at once to many men who 
not only rose high in their profession, but were honour- 
ably distinguished among lawyers for a wide mental and 
spiritual culture. His elder brother, whom he tenderly 
loved, became a soldier and served with distinction in 
the Affghan war. Upon his early death, Thomas, in 1816, 
succeeded to the estate of Linlathen, near Dundee, which 
for a great part of his life he made, as Principal Shairp 
has eloquently said, “a home of high thought, bright with 
the sunshine of the soul and warm with human kindness 
and Christian charity.” Shortly after this he began to 
write, and his period of greatest literary activity was from 
1820 to 1837. It was indeed impossible that a mind like 
his should remain silent amid the strange spiritual ferment 
which was then troubling both moderate political parsons 
and evangelicals of the “Legal” school. The massive per- 
sonality of Chalmers was being felt in the Church, and the 
still more quickening influence of his prophetic assistant in 
the charge at Glasgow, Edward Irving. We may see the 
drift of thought in this, that several of Richard Baxter's 
works were edited between 1820 and 1829 by ministers 
and members of Scotch communions. Thus Erskine pre- 
fixed an essay, to an abridgment of “The Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,” and Chalmers brought out “Now or Never: a Call 
to the Unconverted.” In 1822, Erskine wrote a preface of 
some length to the collected works of John Gambold (Glas- 
gow, 1822). The disciple of John Wesley, the Platonic 
Rector of Stanton Harcourt, the Chor-Episcopus of the 
Unitas Fratrum in Fetter Lane, was a strange companion 
for a Scotchman who believed in his own orthodoxy. 
Gambold was, however, a bishop entirely without claptrap,. 


* « And yet that reverend gentleman,” said Pleydell, ‘‘ whom I love for his 
father’s sake and his own, has nothing of the sour or pharisaical pride which 
has been imputed to the early fathers of the Calvinistic Church.” —Guy Man- 
nering. 
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and Erskine loved him because he saw the true knowledge 
of God expressed in that life of patient duty which so long 
watched over the English Moravian Church.* All over 
Scotland, indeed, the tide was now rising which might have 
brought us a piety at once fervid and enlightened, but 
which, from the hereditary force of legal conceptions of 
Providence and the absence of impartial learning, spent it- 
self in excommunications, suspensions and disruptions, and 
at last rolled back, leaving behind it a bleak and barren 
coast of sectarian dogma. Soon after, that dismal episode 
of Presbyterian history began, in which Irving, Campbell, 
Scott, Maclean and Wright, the men of holy zeal, of rever- 
ent thought and cultivated fancy, were summoned, judged, 
condemned. With Alexander Scott, who was associated 
with Irving in the beginning of his London work, and after- 
wards became the head of Owens’ College, Manchester, and 
with McLeod Campbell, once minister of Row, and the 
author of a very original book on what may be called the 
psychological view of the Atonement, Erskine seems to have 
formed life-long friendships. The former used to say that 
he could not think of Thomas Erskine without thinking of 
God, and the latter always spoke of him as “my beloved 
Mr. Erskine.” The great Thomas Carlyle (not the Thomas 
Carlyle, advocate, who defended Mr. Campbell in the General 
Assembly) was also an early friend, who remained steadfast 
to the end. On the Continent, perhaps his most intimate, 
certainly his most distinguished, friend was the Duchesse 
de Broglie, a daughter of Madame de Stael. With her he 
kept up a long and interesting correspondence, It is to be 
hoped that the Duc de Broglie will allow some of Exskine’s 
letters to see the light. 

Among others who saw much of him during the winters 
(which he spent at Edinburgh when not at Paris or Geneva), 
we may mention James Mackenzie, a type of the high- 
minded and cultivated lawyer, now unhappily less com- 
mon; Dr. John Brown, the genial chronicler of “Rab” and 
“Jeems;” and his cousin, Samuel Brown, the Atomist, 


* That Gambold was no mean religious teacher may be seen from one preg- 
nant sentence, written before his conversion by Peter Bohler: “It may be the 
same complexional turn of the soul (God also speaking peace to it and to every 
man in his own language) that makes the mystic happy in his prayer and quiet- 
ness, the solifidian in his imputed righteousness, and the moral man in a good 
conscience.” (Letter: Gambold to John Wesley, 27th January, 1737.) 
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whose early and painful death is remembered so sadly by 
all who knew his rare gifts of thought and of expression. 
Later on, the liberal and accomplished Bishop Ewing be- 
came a constant correspondent, and still later Frederick 
Maurice came within the circle of his personal, as he had 
undoubtedly long been under his literary, influence.* 

The last thirty years of Erskine’s life seem to have flowed 
very smoothly, He wrote down the results of his medi- 
tation on those realities, unseen by most men, but never 
absent from his sight. Much of this was expressed in 
letters to his closest friends, with whom, in accordance 
with his leading principle that Love (whether divine or 
human) naturally tends to create and evoke for its own 
satisfaction the sympathy of others, he apparently desired 
to be always in the nicest harmony of thought. His 
greatest influence must have been on those who saw and 
spoke with him. Books express only one phase of such a 
character. But in his face, his gestures, his habitual ternper 
and daily life, there must have shone forth unmistakably 
the soul ofa man at peace with God. All his friends testify 
to this: none more earnestly than Dean Stanley, when with 
characteristic ingenuity he endeavoured to persuade the 
Church herself that she was the home of liberty by recalling 
the memory of men and times long since departed from her 
communion. Bishop Ewing finely says, that although we 
may remember the notes of his music, the player and the 
instrument are gone. We find in the published Letters of 
Erskine very little to connect him with passing events. He 
read Essays and Reviews, and they alarmed him. He read 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus, in which he thought the radical de- 
fect was a want of theology. What Renan called “visionary 
personal pretensions” of Christ, Erskine held to be the gospel 


* In the Dedicatory Letter to The Doctrine of Sacrifice, 1854, Maurice 
thanks Erskine for bringing him to see ‘that the death of Christ was the 
answer, given once in the end of the world to that demand” (viz. has God 
justified Himself ?); “that in it God did fully manifest His own character ; that 
when a man accepts that death as the revelation of God, he owns Him as 
altogether righteous, as altogether hating sin ; sees that His Will is that all 
should be saved from sin ; sees that when righteousness and evil were brought 
into the most tremendous of all conflicts, righteousness prevailed, and evil was 
discomfited” (p. 20). In 1868, Maurice made a pilgrimage to Hdinburgh, and 
was warmly received by his old teacher. At one time Erskine used to have 
Maurice’s sermons taken down in shorthand and sent to Edinburgh. 


+ The Church of Scotland, p. 159. 
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itself, the revelation of God by the preaching of His king- 
dom in Christ.* He warmly praised the chapter in Zece 
Homo on the Enthusiasm of Humanity, but thought that 
Colenso had “not always been so reverent as he ought to 
have been.”*+ His gentle spirit, however, abhorred intole- 
rance, and the conclusion at which he arrives, after consider- 
ing the immense influence of Carlyle and Jowett on the 
rising generation, and reading the famous defence of Dr. 
Rowland Williams by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen is, that the 
existing Confessions of Faith and Articles are great evils, 
because “if Christianity is to stand in this country, it must 
be shewn to be consistent with reason.” Nothing is more 
curious than to come upon letters, dated New Club, Edin- 
burgh (where, we should imagine, politics and “The Field” 
are the prevailing subjects of conversation), full of the most 
delicate-and lofty speculation, and animated by the ten- 
derest devotion. One idea dominates his thoughts through 
the last five or six years of life, viz. that the world is a 
scene, not of probation, but of education. He does not pre- 
tend to search into the origin of evil, but he says: “ They 
think God might have saved an enormous amount of sin 
and misery by creating men permanently good at once. I 
do not feel that I am beating my head against an insoluble 
difficulty when I maintain that the goodness which God 
desires to see in men is a goodness which in the nature of 
things can only result from a process of educational exer- 
cise.” The great object of this education is to make man 
sensible that he requires God in everything. The applica- 
tion of this theory to the doctrine of the atonement is: “A 
father feels himself obliged to punish his son, only from a 
conviction that it will be useful to him.” The dogma of 
Eternal Punishment he at last declared to be as pernicious 
as that of Transubstantiation. 

Thus the history of Erskine inevitably drifts into that of 
his religious ideas. Thinking over the vast amount of sin 
and degradation which on all sides belies the hypothesis of 
a benevolent First Cause, he says: “It took ages to make 
red sandstone ; how much more to educate a human soul.” 
“T feel self-condemned in occupying my mind in the labour 
of constructing the intellectual form of religious thought, 


* The Spiritual Order, p. 8. t Letters, p. 39. 
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when I could be so much more profitably employed in 
actually walking with God in the spirit.” One of the last 
discussions he engaged in arose between Maurice, Camp- 
bell and Bishop Ewing, in which apparently they all agreed 
in condemning the use of the word “reconciliation” in the 
Lambeth Pastoral. This, however, was afterwards legally 
justified by the final decision in the Voysey case. All his 
life Erskine may be said to have belonged to both the Pres- 
byterian and the Episcopalian communions.* His death, 
which occurred in Edinburgh, was very peaceful. We may 
apply to it words of Madame de Broglie which he often 
quoted : “J'ai trop causé avec Dieu pour avoir crainte.” 

In his Remarks on the Internal Evidence of Revealed 
Religion, Erskine lays down three tests by which all pos- 
sible religions may be tried. The first is, conformity to the 
moral consciousness of men; the second, practical effect on 
the character of the believer; the third is, adaptation to the 
actual historical position of mankind. He then explains 
the connection which exists between resemblance to the 
Divine character and happiness. That resemblance consists 
in a cheerful and sympathizing submission to the Divine 
Will. Natural theology, he says, is well enough so far as 
it goes, but it becomes abstract and metaphysical where a 
vivid appeal to the feelings is required ; it therefore fails in 
taking a firm hold of human hearts, and leaves them either 
in despair, or thoughtlessness, or perplexity, all very evil 
conditions for the soul’s health. But as “the cry ofa child 
will make a greater movement in the mind than twenty 
pages of unanswerable reasoning,” so to save men from sin, 
pardon of which was but a name if the disease itself re- 
mained, the “Eternal Word became flesh, and exhibited in 
suffering and in death that combination of holiness and 
mercy which, believed, must excite love, and, if loved, must 
produce resemblance.” Men are thus drawn to walk with 
God by the powerful association which the gospel creates 
between sin and the Saviour’s blood on the one hand, and 
between virtue and the glory of his ascension on the other. 
God’s infinite love is revealed in the Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the world, and men see the pattern of that 


* He pointedly declined all share in the abortive Free Christian Union of 
1868-70. 
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self-sacrifice which is the only way of life. The substance 
of religion being thus the sanctification of the believer, the 
connection between belief and salvation is shewn to arise 
from the necessity of fully comprehending the character of 
God before we believe in Him. Anything savouring of self- 
righteousness is simply detestable to Erskine, for not merely 
is the gospel specially addressed to the vilest sinners, but the 
contrary supposition limits its value and mars its beauty as a 
manifestation of God’s infinite free mercy. “Salvation,” he 
says, “and obedience mean precisely the same thing ; and it 
is as absurd to say that a man is saved by obedience, as to 
say that a man is restored to health by getting well.” The 
Christian doctrines are the only doctrines suited to the 
afflictions and temptations of human life, and they alone 
an produce the character which enjoys immortal happi- 
ness. ‘Now, however, is only the budding-time of Chris- 
tianity ; eternity is the clime in which the flower blows. If 
it were perfected here, there would be no occasion for death; 
this world would be heaven.’ * 

This earliest book of Erskine’s, while it really touches 
nearly the whole scheme of theology which he subsequently 
worked out, professes merely to present us with a theory of 
the evidence on which his theology was to be accepted. 
This is characteristic. Theology with him was personal 
communion with God; and the evidence consists in bring- 
ing the soul face to face with the eternal facts. A spiritual 
force he could not name drew him to God; and the atti- 
tude of his mind in adoring the Almighty perfections was 
simply the least restrained and artificial which his Calvin- 
istic training permitted. As a piece of apologetic writing, 
the book is in the last degree feeble. Not only does he 
submit his Revelation to the moral consciousness of every 
heretic, but he argues that it is very much what might have 
been expected to follow from the assumptions of natural 
theology in the particular event (which happened) of the 
fall of man. He thus forgets that it is the facts alleged to 


* The main idea here of a necessary connection between the doctrines and 
the morality of the gospel is carried very far even by liberal theologians. Thus 
Mr. Campbell (who was excommunicated for teaching universal pardon and 
assurance of faith) says of this very book: ‘‘ No one will ever have a sufficiently 
high standard of morality who does not rest his hopes exclusively on the merits 
of Christ.” (Letter, Feb. 25, 1826.) 
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be revealed which constitute the hugest and most incredible 
miracles of all, and he therefore mistakes altogether the 
nature of the evidence by which they require to be sup- 
ported. Even were the matters revealed antecedently 
credible, the circumstance he insists upon that they are in 
certain relations with human nature, as it existed before 
Revelation, far from proving their divine origin, rather sug- 
gests a human one. As Mr. Mill says in his recently pub- 
lished essay on Theism,* “We cannot have conclusive rea- 
son for believing that the human faculties were incompetent 
to find out moral doctrines of which the human faculties 
can perceive and recognize the excellence.” The real virtue 
of the book, which made it extremely popular and secured 
for it the imprimatur of the Evangelical Magazine of the 
time (The Christian Instructor),+ did not certainly lie in its 
logical efficacy, but in the force and beauty of style with 
which it insisted on the necessity of a subjective experience 
of the gospel. In this respect Erskine’s tone of bright and 
lively confidence makes the pleasantest contrast to the 
doleful accents of that modern phase of orthodox theology 
which tells us that man lies under an inherent incapacity 
for the apprehension of divine things; that he must never- 
theless accept as relatively true what is absolutely incre- 
dible ; and which thus by a feat of suicidal ingenuity rests 
the glory of revelation on the moral and intellectual blind- 
ness of its recipient, man. 

Erskine proceeds in his Essay on Faith to define the 
relations of faith and salvation, and to solve the paradoxes 
which the idea of a faith arbitrarily appointed to be re- 
ceived in unintelligent submission had created. For this 
purpose he points out that faith, or the belief in the object- 
ive reality of our impressions, is necessarily limited to im- 
pressions actually received. The possibility of faith, there- 
fore, depends not merely on the presence of an external 
object, but also on the existence of a particular suscepti- 
bility. Where the object of faith is the revealed character 
of God, unless man can fill in from his own affections sume 
meaning into the phrases Supreme Holiness and Love, he 


* P., 216; 
+ Later on, the late Sir Henry Moncrieff is reported to have said that 
Erskine’s books should be burned by the common hangman. 
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is under a moral inability to believe. This inability con- 
sists in the opposition of his will and affections to righteous- 
ness. All mankind, however, being in this corrupt state, 
God has in His gospel wisely appealed to our selfish fears, 
and not merely to our elevated and generous affections. 
Had it not been so, nothing would have stirred the human 
spirit from its sleep of death. Once the obstacle is re- 
moved, the wall of flesh broken down, and the old man van- 
quished, faith, as explained in the previous book, rapidly 
ripens into the Christian character. “The purest heart has 
the most correct faith, because it is susceptible of the truest 
impressions of holy love.” Thus human excellence is the 
sense by which we apprehend the Divine message of par- 
don. Nor is there any contradiction between this and the 
adinitted unholiness of man. The Holy Ghost presides at 
the inception of faith, and it is in the exercise of faith, or 
in the adoration of God’s justice and mercy, that the charac- 
ter is formed which confirms and perfects faith. As Arch- 
bishop Leighton has said: “If you would have much faith, 
love much; and if you would have much love, believe 
much.”’* ‘We are not to think, however, that pardon is 
created by believing the gospel, as if faith were the ground 
of forgiveness. No; the gospel itself is the proclamation 
of pardon through the perfect atonement of Christ, and it 
is the belief of the all-sufficiency of this proclaimed ground 
of pardon remaining in the memory and operating in the 
heart, which makes meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” So many human feelings enter as factors into 
the process of faith, that it has become exceedingly unlike 
the simple assent to certain credible facts with which 
Erskine started ; and in several of his books he shews great 
skill in pointing out how differently in different men the 
“emotion of conviction” is distributed. 

In conclusion, he argues that justification is rightly con- 
nected with faith in the Divine testimony, for faith is itself 
the necessary psychological condition of “that spiritual cha- 
racter which can alone fit for communion with God or the 
happiness of heaven.” It will be convenient here to notice 


* Conf. J. H. Newman: “Not that we put fasting in the place of love, but 
that by fasting we seek love.” (Quoted in Reflections of J. M’Leod Campbell, 
1873, p. 164.) 

+ Essay on Faith, p. 101. 
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that as yet Erskine is substantially in agreement with the 
Calvinistic scheme. True, he directs his gaze to higher and 
holier realities than that tremendous covenant under which 
God, like an infinitely magnified Shylock, was to exact the 
last drop of blood. For with him, as with all spirits that really 
live with God, sin, not judicial and judaical penalty, was the 
true misery and discord of the soul: holy living, not a ver- 
dict of absolvitor against facts, was its true salvation. He 
is so filled with the peace and brightness of God’s mercy, 
that he seems to have forgotten the material hell which in 
theory he still affirms; and he is so busy with the actual 
regeneration of man’s fallen nature, as indispensable to faith, 
that “imputed righteousness” can find no room among 
his ideas. It was impossible, however, that one so acute 
and yet so truthful should long remain even apparently 
orthodox. 

In “The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel,” which 
was called by Dr. Chalmers one of the most delightful 
books ever written, Erskine first steps clear of the old 
circle of covenanting ideas, and sets himself purposely in 
opposition to the restriction of Christ’s atoning sacrifice. 
He begins by saying that the love of God is to the human 
spirit as the keystone to the arch, and that indifference to 
God, or self taking the place of God, is the ruin of the 
soul. The first great effect which Christianity produtes is 
the conviction that nothing done by independent moral 
effort can partake of the nature of true spiritual life, but 
that man is purely receptive and altogether dependent on 
an Infinite Power of love, which ever presses on the in- 
most heart, and breathes into it, if it be not closed by self, 
a new life of trust and hope. “ With what feelings ought I 
to regard Him, to whose infinite mind my individual exist- 
ence, with every particular of my history through the future 
eternity, has been from all past eternity a distinct and fami- 
liar idea? It was a birth of His mind from all eternity. 
At length He realized it, by calling me into life and giving 
me a substantial existence,—and He has ever since sus- 
tained this life by His continually pervading presence in 
every part of my soul and body. I have never been a 
single moment separated from Him. I could not be sepa- 
‘rated from Him without ceasing to exist. I know that 
through eternity I shall never be alone. I am sure that I 
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have never formed a thought, nor uttered a word, nor done 
a deed, of which He has not been most intimately cogni- 
zant, and in which He has not been Himself the acting 
power, enabling me to think and speak and do.”* Erskine 
accordingly declares that were a man able, by unassisted 
struggle, to become a Christian, the great object of the 
gospel would be defeated, for that object is to teach men 
their dependence from moment to moment upon God. On 
this view, forgiveness becomes, not an end, but a means. 
Viewed practically, Christianity may be said to be the be- 
lief in the inexhaustible love of God for man, and in this 
great fund of love every man participates, as in the air and 
the sunshine. The very universality of the love exhibited 
in the Passion of Christ destroys the narrow selfishness 
which formerly cramped and deadened men’s souls, and 
invests the smallest matters with seriousness and dignity. 
“Tt banishes littleness from life, because it connects all life 
with the glory of God and the eradication of evil; it leads 
us on, as under the shadow of everlasting and omnipotent 
Love, in the faith of which we may rest in peace till all 
calamities be overpast.” “The whole use of the gospel is 
to introduce the holy love of God into man’s heart, that it 
may work there its own likeness.” We must remember that 
the will, as well as the intellect, is concerned in faith, and 
faithein the efficacy of belief is nothing. “Goodness is the 
only true name for blessedness, and therefore the hope for 
man is simply the hope that God will continue to insist 
upon his being righteous till he actually becomes so.”+ “Sal- 
vation does not consist in the removal of punishment, but 
in the willing acceptance of it—in dying unto self and living 
unto God.” 

Those who have dipped into the troubled waters of Scotch 
theology must be aware that ever since the days of “The 
Marrow,” and especially in the Secession churches, great 
importance has been attached to a free offer of the gospel 
to all souls; the difficulty being that with respect to a con- 
siderable number, viz. the non-elect, the offer must neces- 
sarily be futile.t If there be any truth in the Westminster 


* P. 25, edit. 1870. + Letters, 1863, p. 39. 
t The second ‘‘ point” of the Dutch Remonstrants runs: ‘‘ Jesus Christ 


died for all; so, nevertheless, that no one actually except believer's is redeemed 
by his death.”’ 
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dogma of election, it is clear that only some men are re- 
deemed, called, justified, adopted, sanctified and saved by 
Christ ; and these some are not necessarily those who per- 
form any of the conditions precedent which have often 
been annexed to salvation, such as faith, good works, per- 
severance. What, then, is the use of saying Christ died for 
all men, unless you are prepared to affirm that all men will 
be saved ; and what is the value of a pardon which leaves 
it uncertain whether the punishment will be inflicted or 
not? Nor can this fictitious universality of the atonement 
be defended on the ground that it more abundantly ex- 
presses the Divine love. “It is no greater proof of love 
that Christ died for all, yet only saved some, than that he 
died for such as he had determined to save.”* All reason- 
ing founded on the mediatorial compact (which was on 
behalf of the Church, or the elect, alone) excludes the notion 
that all men are entitled to participate in the benefits of 
the atonement. If Christ, as surety, paid a full price in 
satisfaction of the debt due to Divine justice in terms of the 
covenant, it is absurd to suppose that the principal debtor 
can be exposed to any further claim. Therefore, in this 
matter, logical consistency appears to be altogether on the 
side of the elder Calvinists, such as Edwards and Owen, 
and against the modified Calvinists, who, without denying 
election and without affirming universal restoration: (or, 
what is much the same thing, denying the eternity of 
punishment), nevertheless proclaim that Christ died for 
all men. Now it is certain that Erskine as yet holds by 
election, and further admits that redemption is only partial. 
To what extent, then, do the foregoing criticisms affect 
him? In the first place, he rejected the idea of substitu- 
tion, and embraced the mystical idea which appears more 
or less in the writings of Maurice, Davies and others, that 
“Christ died for every man, as the head of every man, not 
by any fiction of law, not in a conventional way, but in 
reality as the head of the whole mass of the human nature 
which, though composed of many members, is one thing, 
one body, in every part of which the head is truly present.” + 


* Letter to Thomas Erskine, by a Minister of the Church of Scotland, p. 7. 
This clerical logic-chopper also makes merry over the notion of an uncondi- 
tional gift which the donee is under an incapacity of receiving. 


+ The Brazen Serpent, p. 37. 
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The sacrifice does not dispense with penal suffering, but 
changes its character into a sanctified sorrow. Suffering 
itself is no ceremony, but belongs to the eternal constitu- 
tion of things.* All human nature therefore participates in 
the sacrifice of Christ, because he is the Head Man coming 
in the place of Adam. Why then is this participation in- 
effectual to save all men? In discovering Erskine’s answer 
to this terrible question, which every theology has failed to 
answer, we must remember the influence of certain funda- 
mental religious ideas on his mind, which were totally dif- 
ferent from those of the orthodox creed, and which by their 
silent operation gradually threw off the intellectual husks 
of tradition. He advanced spiritually, not logically. The 
essence of sin was disconformity to the Divine Will, a 
following of self which only a perception of and trust in 
Divine Love could remove. But what is the punishment 
of sin?’ Now Erskine frequently makes verbal reference to 
condemnation under the Law, but he never mentions a 
material hell or the “wrath of God,” and his language, at 
least in his later books, is invariably consistent with the 
supposition that by the penalties of sin he meant only that 
misery which is naturally connected with estrangement from 
God, and not at all any arbitrary punishment to be inflicted 
in the invisible world. In words, he accepts the fall of 
man in Adam, which he held to be exactly counterpoised 
by the restoration of man in Christ; but he knows of no 
covenants, testaments or judicial procedure, coming be- 
tween God and man, and hindering their free communion. 
On the other hand, as spiritual intuition guides him to 
perceive a link of eternal causation between sin and misery 
which excludes the possibility of a salvation per saltwm; as — 
on all sides. we see men sinking through habit into hope- 
less degradation and reaping the whirlwind they have sown, 
this question, Why are all men not saved? becomes still 
more tremendous and apparently irreconcilable with the 
inexhaustible mercies of God. Erskine remained for long 
satisfied with the ordinary doctrine of election, which he 
believed to be taught in the 9th chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans; but in 1837 he published a book on the sub- 
iene, in which he declared that the parable of the Potter 


* The Brazen Ee yeai p. 41. 
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and the Clay was entirely opposed to unconditional elec- 
tion, and that the sovereignty of God was exercised in ap- 
pointing man’s opportunities and trials, not in determining 
his reception of them. “The vessel unto dishonour was the 
reprobate vessel, and the vessel unto honour was the elect 
vessel, and under these figures the first Adam and the 
second Adam, the flesh and the spirit, are set forth.” * The 
flesh and the spirit are in every human. being, continually 
drawing the heart in opposite directions toward self and 
toward God. “Thus man in all his actings has never 
ta originate anything: he has only to follow something 
already commenced within him; he has only to choose to 
which of these two powers he will join himself. Here then 
I found that which I had approved in Calvinism, and 
which I required as an element of every explanation of the 
doctrine which should be set up in opposition to Calvinism, 
namely, a recognition that there is no self-quickening power 
in man, and that there is no good in man but what is of the 
direct acting of the Spirit of God.” He then discusses the 
question of “liberty” in man to choose the good, which 
depends on the gift of spiritual light or life given to the 
race in Christ. If the Calvinistic premiss be true, that the 
unregenerate are wholly corrupt, then Edwards’ definition 
of liberty as “the power or advantage that any one hath to 
do or to conduct as he pleases,” may be consistent with the 
facts of human nature and with the most absolute decrees 
of reprobation. But Erskine says that the true definition of 
human liberty requires as its conditions, first, that God’s 
spirit be communicated to us, enabling us to enter into 
God’s purpose ; and, second, that His purpose be one em- 
bracing our good, thus enabling us to sympathize with 
Him in it.t Calvinism is thus represented as making 
liberty impossible, because there is only evil in man, and 
no good to be rejected. Erskine does not tell us by what 
process of education this power of choice is arrived at, 
or what are the psychological conditions necessary to its 
existence. Whether true salvation, then, depends in each 


* Doctrine of Election, p. 35. 7 

+ Ibid. p. 59. The third ‘ point” of the Dutch Remonstrants runs: ‘Man 
has not the saving belief from himself, nor out of his free will, but he needs 
thereto God’s grace in Christ.” 

{ Ibid. p. 556, 
VOL. XI, 2B 
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man on his exercise of this power of choice, or upon the 
intervention of the Holy Spirit (which has certainly not 
descended through Christ on all men), is a mystery which 
Erskine does not solve. The moral responsibility which 
attaches to a power of choice between the Will of God and 
the selfish desires, is not so common a possession as Erskine 
thinks. He identifies conscience with the spirit communi- 
cated to every man by Christ; but conscience exists in 
endless variety, from the most elementary instinct to the 
most sensitive and delicate of faculties. It undoubtedly 
became Erskine’s faith that the right choice would ulti- 
mately be made by every soul. 

In the “ Brazen Serpent,” already mentioned, and in “A 
Tract on the Gifts of the Spirit,” published about the same 
time, there is a great deal of mystical writing which his 
heartiest admirers will confess to be of little value. He 
believed that certain manifestations which he witnessed 
about 1829 in two West-Country-men, named James and 
George Macdonald, were the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, 
“of the same character as those of which we read in the 
New Testament.” He believed that as the Turkish Empire 
(Euphrates) was gradually wasting away, the present time 
was that appointed for pouring out the sixth vial, and that 
consequently the period of 1260 days, which was to inter- 
vene between the full growth of Popery and the judgment 
of the Gentile nations, was already running its last sands, 
and that we might speedily expect that Armageddon would __ 
overtake the Vatican and modern infidelity. He therefore 
also believed that a special “sealing,” an outpouring of 
God's spirit, had been promised when he wrote. In a note 
to the “Doctrine of Election,” he says that he had found 
the manifestations in the Macdonalds were not super- 
natural (as Mr. Story, of Roseneath, had found with regard 
to Mary Campbell); and it rather appears to us that the 
exaggerated and obscure speculations hazarded in “The 
Brazen Serpent” were produced by a morbid excitement 
and anxiety of mind, from which many devout persons 
suffered at the same time, and that, although nowhere ex- 
pressly cancelled, they must afterwards have been silently 
abandoned as his spirit became clearer and more composed.* 


* The sincerity of the Macdonalds and of their friend James Grubb (the 
weaver) was never impeached. Intellectually they were behind their age. 
They believed in witchcraft, burned all their books except the Bible, and were 
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In the volume entitled “The Spiritual Order,” published 
in the year after his death, we have the latest fruits of this 
life of communion with God. All hesitation in utterance, 

.all logical limitation, have now disappeared, and we have 
the living thoughts of the old man clothed in a simple 
serenity of language which shews how spotless was his 
faith. We transcribe the following remarkable note: “I 
believe that those who insist most strongly on the impor- 
tance of ascribing personality to God really mean this” 
(that we must know and trust God before loving Him). 
“The term itself seems to the logical intellect to imply 
limitation, which is perhaps the reason why some are so 
much opposed to the use of it. I would not dispute about 
a word, but I am persuaded that the whole spirit and 
power of Christianity are contained im the thing which is 
meant by the word.” Nevertheless, he clings to the idea 
that revelation is required to supplement reason in shew- 
ing the fatherly relation and purpose of God; but he also 
agrees with the Tract on Incarnation, in “Tracts for 
Priests and People” (by Mr. R. H. Hutton), that the cha- 
racter and mission of Jesus must be implied a priori in 
the Divine Nature itself. Now gratitude, obedience, trust, 
sympathy, are all emotions and affections requisite for 
man’s spiritual education. These good things, however, 
cannot be derived from the unity of Love. Hence there 
must be a filial element in the Divine Substance. God 
sympathizes with his Eternal Son, and as Head of creation 
Christ responds to the most urgent wants of man’s soul. 
That this Divine Truster, Believer, Receiver, through whom 


j 


narrow Sabbatarians. But they were simple, brave, patient men, not in the 
least puffed up by their strange “gift,” which consisted in the rapid utterance 
(sometimes for a period of several hours) of two unknown tongues, containing 
many Greek and Latin radicals, and inflections resembling those of the Greek 
language. The universal love of God, the real humanity of Christ, the millen- 
nial advent, and the perpetuity of gifts, were the cardinal points in their faith. 
Irving himself admitted their ‘‘discernment, utterance and apparent glory,” 
and Erskine went so far as to state that ‘‘ the connection between believing 
and possessing miraculous powers is as real and permanent as the connection 
between believing and being saved.” On any supernatural theory of religion 
there is much plausibility in the view that, as Paley says, the influence of the 
Divine Spirit comes “‘ with notice.” Middleton considers the gift of tongues to 
be the proper test of the miraculous pretensions of a Church; and Tillotson 
expected that good missionaries would get a miraculous power of speaking 
heathen languages. 
Dae 
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the life of God flows into every member of the spiritual 
order, is Jesus of Nazareth, is shewn by the perfect holi- 
ness and resignation of his life, and is antecedently probable 
from the fact that the idea of the Fatherhood of God was a. 
sacred deposit in the land of Judzea.* 

“The Bible and its relation to Faith” exhibits Erskine 
at his weakest, for he is in search of a stop-gap against 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, which he alleges filled him 
“with trembling jealousy and horror”! He insists that 
the ordinary faith in an infallible church, creed or book, 
makes the Christian position open to these attacks, and 
that when actual sympathy with God’s truth has been ex- 
perienced, the Bible will be set on a rock beyond the reach 
of rationalizing men, viz. its necessity for the wants of 
man’s spiritual organization. In a similar strain Dr. 
Matthew Arnold has complained of Strauss and Colenso, 
on the ground apparently that, as they were not great 
spiritual lights, they ouglit not to have used their eritical 
faculties in the discovery of truth. We may admit, with 
Erskine and Arnold, that the value of the Bible lies in its 
beautiful lessons for the human heart. But this value was 
for Erskine realized only through faith in the divinity and 
sacrifice of Jesus. His alarm was therefore intelligible. 
Arnold, on the other hand, who has abandoned every shred 
of dogma, and reduces God to the resultant of certain un- 
known laws which regulate the lives of men and nations, is 
either blundering or insincere in his peevisly criticism of 
the critics. s 

Looking back on Erskine’s life and books, we cannot 
claim for him originality or power of thought, but we must 


* The doctrine of the Filial element in the Godhead, or that there exists 
in the Divine Nature a necessity for the sacrifice of some part of the Godhead, 
is the forlorn hope of the ‘‘ hazy” school of modern theology, Mr. Maurice 
(Theol. Essays, p..147) says: ‘‘ Supposing the Father's will to be a will to all 
good, the Son of God, being one with Him and Lord of Man, to obey and 
fulfil in our flesh that will by entering into the lowest condition into which 
men had fallen through their sin ; supposing this Man to be for this reason an 
object of continual complacency to his Father, and that complacency to be 
fully drawn out by the Death on the Cross ; is not this in the highest sense 
Atonement?” One sees very well that it is the admiration of self-sacrificing 
duty and the belief in God’s mercy which still galvanize the doctrine of the 
Atonement; but the doctrine itself, apart from the intelligible hypothesis of 
the Calvinistic covenant, is a mere piece of verbal delusion, a light intel- 
lectual mist which conceals no substantial reality. 
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confess the unique beauty of his nature. He made no 
breach in the gloomy ramparts of Calvinism, but his sweet 
pleading voice must have charmed many a prisoner to 
escape into the sunshine of a hopeful faith. He conquered 
by the powerful attraction of a singularly earnest and har- 
monious character, not by the rude blows of logic. Of 
intellectual material he has left little behind him. His 
favourite idea, that life is a gradual education of the indi- 
vidual and the race, is a commonplace of history and sci- 
ence, to which theology has added nothing of value. If it 
be true, the theory of an exclusive supernatural revelation 
must be immediately abandoned. No ingenuity can recon- 
cile history to the conclusion that either the Jewish or the 
Christian Scriptures contain anything essential to what 
may be called relative salvation, ie. the best salvation 
possible in the circumstances. Even adopting Lessing’s 
view, that Revelation is merely accelerated education, dis- 
closing nothing which the human reason might not have 
laboriously reached by its own road, we shall be obliged to 
admit that the quickening impulse communicates itself to 
the world according to a known law. The Divine Logos 
becomes identified with the best reason, morality, aspira- 
tions of men. Again, salvation being recognized as a pro- 
cess which admits of psychological expression, you cannot 
divide the world into the saved and the lost. The true 
saints of life are easily known by their walk, but even they 
are marching for a goal which is infinitely distant. They 
constitute the great army of the Spiritual order, the men 
who have renounced self; they fight ceaselessly against 
evil for the kingdom of God. As regards the weak and 
unfortunate, those to whom health and virtue were in this 
brief world an impossible dream, we can only trust that 
hereafter the conditions of holy life will vary, and they also 
will feel the Infinite Love, and rise to the knowledge of 
themselves. It is this region of timid trust that the mind 
of Erskine has so irradiated. Too many seem to think that 
without evidence they are not entitled to believe, even 
where evidence is admittedly unattainable. God and im- 
mortality are beyond the “utmost rim” of experience ; we 
can neither prove nor certainly know anything about them. 
But why should we cease to believe inthem? Why should 
we clip the wings of our thought, or with downcast eyes 
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keep our best hopes from the light of the sun? ‘The reli- 
gious life, the most distinct and indisputable of realities, is 
something more than patient resignation to the system of 
things, or even the most heroic efforts for the advancement 
of the race. There is a higher. religion, which consists of 
hope, joy and courage; and this no mere “enthusiasm of 
humanity” can sustain. Witness the spiritual collapse of 
Comtism and the melancholy confessions of John Stuart 
Mill. Science may demonstrate the absurdities involved in 
the notion of an immortal brain, but it will never persuade 
men that their personal existence after death is a baneful 
superstition, 
WILLIAM C, SMITH. 


III.—ISAAC CASAUBON. 


Isaac Casaubon, 1559—1614. O doctiorwm quidquid est 
assurgite Huwie tam colendo nomini! By Mark Pattison, 
Rector of Lincoln College. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1875. 


WHEN the clever authoress of Middlemarch gave the 
name of “Mr. Casaubon” to the dreamy pedant on whom 
Dorothea Brooke threw herself away, can she have been 
aware of the affront she was offering to the memory of one 
of the profoundest scholars and most sagacious critics who 
has lived since the revival of letters? Had she mistaken 
for a genuine work of the great scholar, “The originall of 
idolatries, faithfully gathered out of sundry greeke and 
latine authors by that famous and learned Isaao CAsau- 
BON” ?* or, on the principle of noscitwr a soctis, had she con- 
cluded that the man in whose conversation our James I. 
took special delight must have been a pedant? If any of her 
readers have formed such a conception of the real Casaubon, 
Mr. Pattison’s biography will shew them their mistake. 

The materials for the life of Casaubon are immense, and 
of that kind by means of which we obtain the truest insight 


* See the list of Psewdepigrapha at the end of Mr. Pattison’s book. ‘The 
Key to all Mythologies” was the title of Mr. Casaubon’s magnum opus. 
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into a man’s character—letters and a diary. Casaubon began 
his diary on Feb. 18, 1597, when he was thirty-eight years 
of age, and continued it till within a fortnight of his death 
in July, 1614.* Under the title of “Ephemerides Isaaci 
Casaboni,” they fill two volumes 8vo. How amidst his multi- 
farious and distracting occupations he found time to write 
the 1110 letters which fill the folio volume published by 
Almeloveen, is one of the mysteries of his life. Mr. Pattison 
has exercised a conscientious diligence in examining these 
precious documents, and has produced from them a living 
picture of a man whom we at once admire, love and pity. 
He is familiar with the works not only of Casaubon, but of 
his predecessors and contemporaries; he has studied the 
history of the times and the various phases of religious 
opinion, which had then a much more important influence 
on states and individuals than at the present day. 

The parents of Isaac Casaubon were emigrants from 
Gascony, Huguenots whom the bigotry of the times had 
compelled to fly for their lives, and who had found refuge 
in Geneva. Arnold Casaubon, his father, had enjoyed the 
advantage of an excellent classical education at the same 
college of Guienne, at Bourdeaux, at which the celebrated 
scholar Muretus was professor. He reaped little benefit, 
however, from his father’s instruction, who had accepted a 
pastorate in Dauphiné, and was called as chaplain to attend 
the general levy of the Huguenots. He was absent three 
years from his home, and when he returned Isaac was found 
to have lost all he had learnt. He had made some progress 
in Greek, when the massacre of St. Bartholomew made the 
family fugitives and houseless again, and the education of 
Isaac was carried on in the cave or wood which was their 
temporary shelter. Such was the training of him who was 
to become the first scholar and critic of his time! When 
they returned to their home in Dauphiné, he could pursue 
his studies with more method, but still with many inter- 
ruptions, with few books and little aid from his father, on 
whom the charge of the other persecuted churches devolved, 
So things continued from his fourteenth to his nineteenth 


* Mr. Pattison remarks that we have only one other instance of a diary so 
regularly kept—that of Priestley. Casaubon’s was preserved by the piety of 
his widow and son ; Priestley’s ‘‘ became the victim of the savages of one of 
our great cities” (p, 99). 
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year. In a letter to J. J. Scaliger, he pathetically laments 
over these lost years of his life. 

“T cannot say that I began my studies till I was twenty, when 
my father sent me to Geneva. I am a self-taught man, dy~ipabie 
cat avrodtdaxroc. Instead of the learning which Mons. del’ Escale’s 
goodness credits me with, I can only console myself that I lost 
the best part of my early years in persecution for the truth, a 
memory which is sweeter to me than honey or sugar.”* 


Though “ self-taught and a late learner,’ as he says, he 
must certainly have underrated his own attainments, as 
he had hardly completed his third academical year (1582) 
when he was appointed to the Greek Professorship in 
the Academy, the most valuable gift of Calvin to the city 
of Geneva, and to which his own talents and those of 
Beza had given a wide celebrity among the Reformed 
churches. The state was miserably poor. Jts population 
had been thinned, its industry destroyed, in the wars which 
it had been compelled to wage with France and Savoy for 
its own independence. Casaubon’s salary was £10 a year, 
upon which he married; “for” (as Mr. Pattison observes) 
“in times of distress men seek consolation, not welfare, and 
prudence is in abeyance.” The Academy of Geneva corre- 
sponded as little to modern ideas of a college in the age 
and condition of its students as in the scale of its salaries. 
A large proportion of them were boys, and the discipline 
was rigorous. 


“In the school department the hour of opening was six in 
summer, seven in winter. The boys brought their breakfast 
with them, and ate it on the benches of the school-room. They 
might not bring anything but the simplest food, the same for 
rich and poor. The class-rooms were open to all the rigours of 
the season. In November, 1564, a master having petitioned that 
the windows might be glazed, the council took it into its con- 
sideration. The decision arrived at was that the children might, 
if they pleased, paste paper over the opening next their seats. 
There was a charcoal brazier in each class-room in very cold 
weather, at which, when the fingers refused their office, they 
might be thawed for a few seconds.” t 


The evidence thus afforded of the narrow means of the 
city of Geneva only raises our admiration of the unconquer- 
able spirit which carried the republic through the dangers 


ye i + P. 14. 
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which thickened around it, and, in the midst of poverty and 
distress, maintained the Academy as the bulwark of liberty 
and the true religion. 

Casaubon’s first wife being dead, he married a second in 
1586 ; Florence, the daughter of Henry, the third in descent 
of that illustrious family of printers and scholars whose 
name, Lstienne, the learned have Latinized into Stephanus, 
and we have Anglicized into Stephens. She had beauty, 
sense, worth, and a gentle disposition. Fortune she had 
none, for her father had beggared himself by his Thesaurus 
Lingue Greece.* But there was something which Casaubon 
valued more than the viches of Croesus; 1t was access to 
his father-in-law’s precious collection of Greek MSS., which 
he hoped to obtain by his marriage. But no gryphon ever 
guarded his gold from the Arimaspian more jealously than 
Stephens did his MSS. even from his son-in-law. Inspection 
meant collation ; collation, publication of all that was valu- 
able in a MS.; and even Bentley is reported to have said 
“that a collated MS. was as valueless as a sucked orange.” 
The editor depended for remuneration upon the sale of his 
book, and that was materially affected by the new MS. autho- 
rity which he could produce. Stephens was absent for years, 
but Casaubon never saw the inside of his library except 
once, when he and Florence ventured to break it open.+ 

Their mutual affection was severely tried, but never shaken. 

“ How tenderly Casaubon was attached to his wife is evident 
throughout his diary. Even the moments of impatience con- 
signed to that secret record may be taken to prove affection 


* To the first edition of this work (1572), the following verses are prefixed : 
‘«hesauri momento alii ditantque beantque 
Et faciunt Croesum qui prius Irus erat, 
At Thesaurus me hic ex divite reddit egenum, 
Ht facit ut juvenem ruga senilis aret. 
Sed mihi opum, levis est jactura juvente, 
Judicio haud levis est si labor iste tuo.” 


The five folio volumes of this stupendous work average above 1500 pages, and 
it contains several learned dissertations by H. Stephens. 

+ Anxious as Casaubon was to obtain access to the most ancient MSS., he 
did not exalt them to infallibility, nor exclude the ratio critica in judging of 
their readings. In the Preface to his Athenzus, he says: ‘‘In scriptis exem- 
plaribus, vel antiquissime manus, 7oAAd pév éoOAG roddAd O Nuypd. Itaque 
in illis tractandis judicio magno opus est, magna eruditione, nec mediocri usu.” 
This warning may not be unseasonable at the present moment, when a disposi- 
tion seems to prevail among biblical critics to consider the reading of the oldest 
MSS. as decisive, and superseding all critical probabilities. 
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and general harmony. He certainly complains bitterly on one 
occasion of her interrupting him. But over and above Casaubon’s 
constitutional fretfulness, we must make allowance for the irrita- 
bility engendered by a life of hard reading against time. Casaubon 
thought every moment lost in which he was not acquiring know- 
ledge. He resented intrusion as a cruel injury. To take up his 
time was to rob him of his only property. Casaubon’s imagination 
was impressed in a painful degree with the truth of the dictum, 
‘Ars longa, vita brevis.’ As though with a presentiment that the 
end would come to him early, he struggles all through a life of 
harass to have his time for himself. To his wife, struggling also in 
her way with the cares of a large household* and narrow means, he 
may naturally have seemed at times apathetic to her diffieulties and 
‘selfishly burying himself in his books.’ This is the true inter- 
pretation of the exceptional allusions in the diary. Its general 
tone is that of true affection. When she is away from him, he 
writes to her by every post, and sometimes cannot give his atten- 
tion to his books owing to the pain he suffers at her absence. 
June, 1599: ‘dolor ex uxoris absentia studia mea impediverunt.’ 
.... Every illness of hers is recorded, and his time, of which 
he is avaricious, is devoted to waiting upon her..... She did 
not enter into her husband’s pursuits, but she encouraged and 
sustained his temper, naturally given to despondency. She is 
his ‘steady partner in all his vexations’ (ep. 750). She relieves 
him of all domestic cares, so that, as he complains to Archbishop 
Spotswood, ‘when she is absent from him he finds himself lost 
and helpless.’” + 

How she managed with such narrow means and large 
demands to make a birthday present to her husband in 
1604—a purse of more than 100 gold crowns—is one of 
_ the mysteries which surround the financial department of 
Casaubon’s history. His wife’s dowry was a damnosa here- 
ditas; it was not paid during her father’s lifetime, and it 
involved him in law-suits after his death. While he was 
complaining to the council, “qu'il ne pouvoit vivre de ses 
gages,” he was accumulating a considerable library, of which 
the larger part must have been purchased. One enviable 
faculty he had, which saved him from the accumulation of 
books. His memory was so retentive, that when he had 
read a book he could sell it. 


* The council votes Casaubon a small augmentation of his salary in 1595, 
“sur la nécessité de sa famille, gui s’augmente annuellement.” Twenty-two 
children were born to him, of whom eighteen lived. 

+ Pp. 31, 82. 
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During his fourteen years’ professorship at Geneva, Casau- 
bon by lectures and publications had acquired the character 
of one of the first Greek scholars in Europe ; his only rival 
being J. J. Scaliger, the glory of Leyden. To these two 
great men belongs the merit of having inaugurated a new 
era in Greek criticism. The “illustrious Greeks,’ whom 
the impending fall of the Eastern empire had driven into 
Western Europe, had rendered most valuable services to 
classical literature. They had revived the knowledge of the 
Greek language ; they had brought MSS.; they had founded 
schools. But they were the successors of the scholiasts of 
Constantinople, not of the critics of Alexandria. The learned 
printers who succeeded them furnished the ardent scholars 
of Italy, France, Switzerland and Germany, with the mate- 
rials of criticism, in editions of the classics, in grammars and 
lexicons. Availing themselves of all these materials, joining 
retentive memories to incessant study and great clearness 
of intellect, Scaliger and Casaubon founded that school, 
which has been prolonged through a line of Dutch and 
German scholars, in which our own Bentley and Porson 
hold an honourable place, and which has its living represen- 
tative in Cobet. In this school, philology and history com- 
bined to reproduce the picture of the Greek and Roman world. 

Casaubon began his career as an editor of Greek authors 
by an edition of the Geography of Strabo in 1587. Im- 
perfect as it was in his own judgment,* it served to place 
him, in that of his contemporaries, in the first rank of 
Greek scholars. It is dedicated to his colleague and dear 
friend Lect; and the venerable Beza, to whom he looked 
up with filial reverence, once more courted the Latin muse, 
with whom he had frolicked in his youth, in encomiastic 
hexameters: “In Strabonis geographicos libros ab Isaaco 
Casaubono felicissime emendatos et explicatos.” In the 
same year he published an edition of the New Testament, 
with notes and various readings. Of the notes, Mr. Pattison 
says, “He had shewn a disposition to follow the true path of 
philological interpretation. Taking given words, what does 
the language require that they should mean? In later life, 


* Tn one of his epistles he speaks of it as ‘‘non partum legitimum sed 
exrowpa é&dunvoy.”” It was his habit to speak deprecatingly of his own works, 
and they were generally executed in haste and with a painful consciousness of 
the want of time, books and MSS., to make them more perfect. 
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when engaged in controversy with Baronius, he allowed the 
principle of exegesis to be overridden by the theological 
principle, the so-called ‘harmonia dictoram biblicorum.’ 
Statements in the Gospels must be reconciled, ‘ per fas atque 
nefas.””* Casaubon’s place as a biblical critic is far below 
that of several of his predecessors and contemporaries— 
Erasmus, Beza, the Fratres Poloni, and Grotius. While he 
continued at Geneva he published several other Greek 
authors, and had contributed notes to an edition of Diogenes 
Laertius. The miscellaneous contents of this work, which 
treats of the Lives, Doctrines and Sayings of the Greek 
Philosophers from Thales to Epicurus, were well calculated 
to display the immense Greek reading of Casaubon. A still 
more remarkable proof of this was exhibited in his edition 
of the Deipnosophistze of Athenzeus. The title of this book 
gives little information of its contents. It has been trans- 
lated “Banquet of Sages.” “Table-talk of Men of Letters” 
would describe it better. The idea seems to have been sug- 
gested by the Symposia of Plato and Xenophon, but philo- 
sophy is not the topic which the guests discuss. The author 
feigns his work to be a recital of what passed at a supper 
given by a rich, hospitable and literary Roman to a party 
of his friends, comprehending such a variety of character 
and pursuit as to give an air of plausibility to the encyclo- 
pedical talk in which they indulge over their cups.> Their 
memories are prodigious; they quote long passages from 
prose writers and poets, especially dramatic poets, of whom 
they have preserved many precious fragments which would 
otherwise have perished; subjects of natural history are 
suggested to them by the dishes as they are brought on ; 
their sitting is prolonged without adjournment, and their 
host, who is a bibliophile as well as a gastronome, occa- 
sionally suggests a topic for discussion. Here was a field of 
illustration which no living scholar was so qualified to fill 
as Casaubon, and on this his fame as a critic will ever rest. 
His Polybius did not altogether fulfil the expectations formed 
of it. But even his minor works-——the Suetonius, the Au- 
guste Historie Scriptores, the Persius—all bear marks of 
the master hand, and “ Isaaci Casauboni note” hold a pre- 


GmbaIotes 
+ 'Excvdcciwy Néywy is the description which the author gives of them 
(Epit. c. 3). 
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_ eminent place in the Variorum editions, beside those of 
Greevius, Gruter and Salmasius. 

We resume the thread of his biography. He had long 
been dissatisfied with his position at Geneva, nor without 
reason. The disadvantages under which he laboured were, 
an insufficient salary, high prices caused by the blockade 
on the side of Savoy, the want of books, the want of leisure. 
A minor evil was the narrow accommodation of his apart- 
ments in the college, where his only study looked upon the 
court, in which the boys of the school disturbed him with 
their games during play-hours. The first of these evils it 
might be thought was remediable ; a small augmentation 
might have enabled him to exist. But the republic was 
not only poor, but exhausted. And letters were of small, 
rather of no account in Geneva. If Casaubon was valued 
at all, it was because he attracted pupils. Except for this, 
any young regent could do aJl the teaching required. The 
council might any day tell him they could pay him no 
longer. 

We do not wonder that in 1596 he accepted an invita- 
tion to fill the chair of “langues et bonnes lettres” in the 
newly-organized College of Arts at Montpellier. The terms 
on which he was engaged were far more favourable than 
those of Geneva ; he calls them “honestissime conditiones,” 
in a letter to Scaliger. The society of Montpellier was more 
genial than that of Geneva; the climate so salubrious, that 
the name became a synonym for the mildest districts in 
more northern climates. The students in the college were 
of a riper age than those at Geneva; professional men took 
an interest in classical studies. He had personal friends 
there; but it)was not to be his permanent abode. He had 
friends in Paris, of whom the president, De Thou (Thuanus), 
was the most eminent, who were anxious to draw him to 
the capital. They contrived to interest Henry IV. in his 
favour. The Bearnois, though a rough soldier, had sufficient 
comprehension of mind to understand the glory which the 
patronage of literary men would confer on his reign. Casau- 
bon’s friends brought him to Paris and introduced him at 
Court ; and the King, after a conversation of three hours 
with him, invited him to be a professor in the university. 
After a considerable interval he received a formal appoint- 
ment, and in obedience to the royal mandate, but not till 
after a year’s residence in Lyons, he came to Paris in 
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February, 1600; where, having endured some vexatious 
delays, he was appointed to the second post at the royal 
library, the first being held by De Thou. 

Here at last he seemed to have attained all that he had 
sighed for so long—freedom from “the pressure of want, 
leisure for study, literary society, and access to the amplest 
stores of books and MSS. Yet the ten years of his resi- 
dence in Paris were full of vexation, of which religion was 
the chief cause. His intimacy with the King exposed him 
to the suspicion of his own communion, who justly doubted 
the sincerity of Henry’s promises of toleration, and believed 
that he was endeavouring to render the Edict of Nantes 
inoperative. The restored Jesuits were busy in their insi- 
dious work of conversion, and men of great learning and 
high character, such as De Thou and the Cardinal du Perron, 
felt what a triumph it would be for the Catholic Church 
could a convert be made of the man who divided with Sca- 
liger the reputation of being the greatest scholar in Europe. 
He was invited to conferences with eminent Catholics ; the 
Huguenots interpreted the parley as the prelude to a sur- 
render; the Romanists proclaimed his defeat, and a rumour 
reached Scaliger that he had really been converted. It was 
unfounded, but it pained him deeply. His attachment to 
the Protestant cause was not shaken, notwithstanding all 
the discouragements and dangers which accompanied: its 
open profession. Of these his diary gives frequent evidence. 
We quote a passage in which one of his Sunday experiences 
is related. The place of worship was at Hablon, or Charen- 
ton, on the Seine; Parisian bigotry allowing no nearer 
approach. The journey to and fro was made in a tow-barge. 


“ August 20, 1608.—We set off for Charenton, my wife, John, 
Meric, and my sister. When we got down to the quay, though 
it had not yet struck seven, we found all the boats gone except 
a wretched wherry without any awning. After some hesitation we 
got into it, as we did not wish to lose our service. We had got half- 
way, when by some mismanagement a heavy barge, towed by two 
horses, ran into us astern. John and Meric and my sister scrambled 
into the barge. I looked round for my wife, and saw her, faint 
with terror, fallen into the Seine with half her body, the rest in 
the wherry, which began to fill. With a sudden exertion of all 
my forces, physical and moral, I got her within reach of the — 
people in the barge, who pulled her in. In doing this, I had let 
go my hold on the larger boat, and was nearly lost myself, if my 
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wife’s cries had not called the others to my succour. The only 
loss I sustained in the accident was my book of Psalms—my 
Greek Testament I recovered all wet out of the water. The Psalm- 
book was precious to me, as I had presented it on our marriage- 
day to my dear wife, and had used it for twenty-two years. I 
did not find it out till we began to sing in the temple, and I put 
my hand in my pocket, and it was gone. By a singular coinci- 
dence, the psalm was 86 (vy. 13), ‘Tirant ma vie du bord Du bas 
tombeau de la mort.’ We had been singing, I and.my wife, on 
board the boat, as we usually do, and had just arrived at the 
seventh verse of the 92nd psalm, when the collision took place.” * 


The Huguenot pair no doubt sang this psalm with great 
spirit, as it predicts the destruction of all the workers of 
iniquity. Though delighting in the opportunities of joining 
in the public worship of his communion, and repelling 
earnestly the imputation of abandoning it, Casaubon was 
far from being satisfied with its doctrine or its discipline. 
The new doctrine of Arminius was more congenial to him 
than the Calvinism in which he had been brought up; he 
regretted that in their ritual the Reformed churches had 
departed so much from the ancient model. He was not of 
that stuff of which thorough-going partizans are made. He 
could see faults in his own co-religionists, and valuable 
qualities in his opponents. He had a reverence for Chris- 
tian antiquity and the early Greek fathers. His learned 
Romanist-friends may have built hopes upon their know- 
ledge of his temperament and tastes, but he never for a 
moment harboured the thought of deserting the Protestant 
communion. The “convertisseurs” tried their arts upon his 
wife and children. With her they had no success ; his son 
John yielded to the temptation, and after his father’s death 
became a Capuchin. His beloved daughter Philippa nobly 
withstood it. Mr. Pattison says : 


“He subjected her to a trial which we might hardly have 
thought justifiable, but that he considered it a duty to let her 
understand how her worldly interest was involved in her creed. 
‘He explained to her the temporal advantages. which he could 
secure for her if she became a convert. He told her ‘that she 
was penniless ; that after the wreck of his patrimony he could’ 
give her no portion at which any respectable Parisian bourgeois 
would look; that he anxiously desired to see her well married ; 
that the only hope of this was in the royal bounty, which could 
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only be obtained by conforming.’ This was indeed to put his 
child to a hard trial. But it was with a thrill of delight that 
the father heard the temptation not only overcome, but indig- 
nantly spurned, by the generous girl. ‘It was wicked,’ she said, 
‘even to deliberate on such a choice. She was prepared to take 
up her cross and follow Christ ; ‘God,’ she said, ‘would provide 
for her. She would work, and could live upon a very little.’ 
God did provide for her; she was removed from this world at 
the age of nineteen.”’* 


The assassination of Henry IV. on May 14,- A.D. 1610, 
filled the Huguenots with consternation, and induced 
Casaubon to seek some place of refuge during the evil 
days which were at hand. His name was already known 
in England, and with King James, even before his acces- 
sion to the English throne, he had carried on a compli- 
mentary correspondence. It was no doubt at his sugges- 
tion that an invitation was sent to him in July of the same 
year by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Bancroft) to pay 
England a visit, accompanied by a promise of a prebend in 
that Cathedral. In Oct6ber of that year he crossed the 
sea, received a most friendly welcome from the dignitaries 
of the English Church, and became a prime favourite of the 
King. Mr. Pattison, whose pen is rather caustic,-gives little 
credit for disinterestedness to the welcome which he received : 


‘«The call of the greatest scholar of the age to England, and his 
endowment out of the revenue of the English Church, was a credit- 
able act of government in a country and a Church whose history 
is not illumined by any public-spirited patronage of science or 
learning. The incident figures in the histories of the Church in 
this capacity. It is disappointing, when we come to look nar- 
rowly into the transaction, to find that this solitary instance of 
disinterested patronage of learning is no instance at all. Then, 
Greek scholarship, however eminent, was not a commodity for 
which king, bishops, or parliament of England would have paid 
£300. The king was delighted to tind in Casaubon a new 
gossip, deferential without being obsequious, whose memory was 
an inexhaustible store of book learning. The High-church bisheas 
sought for their party the credit of a distinguished convert from 
Puritanism, and they intended to employ his pen in behalf of their 
cause, struggling in 1610 against unpopularity. The reading 
public saw in Casaubon the vindicator of the civil power against 


* Pp. 240, 241. 
+ Mr. Pattison, p. 301, by a slip of the pen, says ‘‘ the assassination took 
place April 14.” The date is correctly given in a preceding page. 
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the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, of the Protestant faith against 
Popery. All these parts Casaubon had to submit to act, with 
as good a grace as might be.” * 


The special service which was expected from Casaubon 
by his Anglican patrons was the refutation of Baronius. 
Flacius and his coadjutors, the Magdeburgh centuriators, 
had followed the history of the Christian Church, century 
by century, in the interest of Protestantism, shewing how 
she had degenerated into the Church of Rome; Baronius, 
in the interest of that Church, in his Annales, had gone 
over the same ground, reproducing the fabulous martyrolo- 
gies, apocryphal documents and legendary miracles, which 
proved the apostolic descent of the Church of Rome. It 
was no secret that his learning was slender. He knew 
nothing of Greek, and as for historical criticism, it would 
have been impicty to exercise it on so sacred a subject. It 
was with good reason, therefore, that so profound a scholar 
and so sagacious a critic as Casaubon was chosen for the 
work of exposing his errors. In this he succeeded ; but 
though he laboured with a feverish activity at his “ Exerci- 
tationes ad Baronii Annales,” he had only published the 
first half of the first volume, not a twelfth part of what he 
meditated. 

Many vexations attended him in the last years of his 
life. He was looked coldly upon by the Puritan party, 
who, though they did not, like the Jesuits, speak of him as 
a convert to Popery, had detected his leaning to prelacy. 
He was unpopular both as a Frenchman and as a favourite 
of the Scottish King. An incessant fire of party pamphlets 
was kept up against him, in which he was taunted with 
being the son of a man who had been hanged, with his 
own imperfect education, and consequent ignorance of 
Greek. His only holidays were two months spent at Ely 
with Bishop Andrewes, who took him to Cambridge on his 
way,-and a short visit to Oxford in May, 1613, in the com- 
pany of Sir H. Savile, then Provost of Eton and Warden of 
Merton. He would gladly have foregone the patronage of 
so splendid a person, and their common admiration of. 
Chrysostom, whom Savile had edited, was rather a re- 
straint upon their free intercourse, for Casaubon knew 
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Savile’s scholarship not to be profound, and “to be well 
with Savile,” says the biographer, “you must admit his 
Greek scholarship.” He received friendly welcome and 
splendid hospitality from the leading men, and was offered 
an honorary degree, which he declined. The beauty of the 
colleges, the literary treasures of the libraries, the wealth 
and luxury of the heads of houses, excited his astonish- 
ment; what he thought of it as a seat of learning, or as 
entrusted with the high function of academical education, 
we know not. Mr. Pattison, a thoroughly competent au- 
thority, supplies the deficiency: 

“The glimpse we get of the interior of the University of Oxford 
during Casaubon’s visit, transient as it is,.... shews us in clear 
relief the old and well-established features of the place, a character 
which was imprinted on it before the Reformation, and which 
belongs to it still, in spite of many superficial changes, as it did 
in the time of James I. We find a school where much acti- 
vity prevails in the routine instruction, and where the time and 
force of the resident instructors is much consumed in the formali- 
ties of official duty and the management of their affairs. Of any 
special interest in science, learning or the highest culture, there 
is no trace, The conception of classical learning, as Casaubon 
conceived and attempted to realize it, was unknown. What 
science there was in England was in an attitude of hostility. 
Neither Selden nor Bacon were ever fellows of a college. The 
great marking fact of the University, within, was the antagonism of 
the two Church parties,—the Puritan Calvinistic party in present 
possession—the Arminian Ritualistic rising by aggressive acts 
and words, S. Mary’s pulpit the arena, the sermons the event 
of the week. . .. The University thus shews itself as an intimate 
member and organ of the national life; taking its full share in 
all the party feeling, passion, prejudice, religious sentiment which 
were current in the English nation, but wholly destitute of any 
power to vivify, to correct, to Instruct, to enlighten.” * 

Casaubon returned to London to his life of toil and vexa- 
tion ; but this portion of his history is better known than 
the preceding, and therefore we pass it over more rapidly. 
The end was near. He had the sentence of death within 
him. A blade of more than ordinary keenness had been 
enclosed by nature in a sheath of slight material, and had 
long been working its way through. Even before he left 
Montpellier he had been prostrated by violent attacks of 
fever, and had been warned that the demands which he 
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made upon his constitution would lead to early death.* The 
probable result was constantly before his eyes, but it served 
to stimulate, not to deter. Incessant activity was neces- 
sary not only to the accomplishment of the task which 
was before him, but to keep off the melancholy which with 
his temperament would otherwise have been the result of 
bodily weakness. The blade would have been ingloriously 
consumed by rust had it lain useless in the sheath. The 
eminent physican, De Thoris, whom he consulted in 1612, 
saw in “the feverish pulse, the labouring heart, the sleep- 
less unrefreshing nights, the long-standing cough,’ ++ symp- 
toms not to be mistaken. To these was added during the 
last months of his life the torture of a calculus, which the 
post-mortem examination shewed to have been of extra- 
ordinary magnitude. It is painful to write these details, 
yet without them how could justice be done to the heroic 
spirit by which the frail and suffering body was animated ? 
He sustained the combat with death with entire resignation 
to the Divine Will. His one regret was that he must leave 
his work on the history of the Church unfinished. His 
words latterly became inaudible, but it could be perceived 
that he was holding converse with that God whom he had 
never forgotten for a single hour of his life. On Friday, 
July 12, 1614, he received the Eucharist at the hands of 
the Bishop of Ely. After the ceremony, he desired to have 
the “ Nunc dimittis” read, and he accompanied the reader 
with failing voice. He had his children brought to his 
bedside, gave them his blessing one by one, and strictly 
charged them not to follow the example of their elder 
brother, but to continue in the religion in which they had 
been brought up. At 5 pm. he ceased to breathe} His 
wife had been absent in France, but had returned in the 
preceding autumn to give him the last proof of the conjugal 
affection which had stood the trials of eight-and-twenty years. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, near the entrance 
of St. Benedict's Chapel, six bishops, two deans, and almost 
the whole clergy of the metropolis, attending. A marble 
monument with an inscription in Latin was erected in 1632 
by Morton, Bishop of Durham. Florence survived her 
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husband one-and-twenty years, “in spite,” says Mr. Patti- 
son, “of the many attempts of the doctors to kill her with 
the lancet.” She carefully preserved her husband’s papers, 
the history and fortunes of which are given in an appendix. 
Meric aided her in this pious office. He defended his 
father’s memory from the attacks of the Catholics in a 
Latin pamphlet, entitled, “ Merici Casauboni Pietas contra 
Maledicos patrii nominis.” He had been educated at 
Oxford, entered the Church, and became a prebendary of 
Canterbury and possessor of other valuable pieces of eccle- 
siastical preferment. He was a learned and worthy man, 
but did nothing of special note in hterature or theology. 

Mr. Pattison has devoted many pages to a “ Character- 
istic” of Isaac Casaubon. The sketch which we have given 
of his life will have made the reader acquainted with all 
the principal features of his character. Scholars will read 
with interest the disquisition respecting his relation to the 
scholarship of the preceding period, and his merits as an 
editor of Greek authors. In this respect he places him 
lower than his contemporaries or the critics of succeeding 
generations have done. It would require a study of Casau- 
bon’s works as complete and exhaustive as Mr. Pattison 
has bestowed upon them, to authorize any one to eall his 
decisions in question. No one, however, will dissent from 
his opinion, that Casaubon had neither genius nor imagina- 
tion. His assigned task was not to invent or to embellish, 
but to collect and to combine ; to shew us the mind and 
manners of Greece and Rome as portrayed in their litera- 
ture ; to present that literature in as correct a form as pos- 
sible, and with such comments as his all-embracing erudi- 
tion enabled him to furnish. To have performed this task 
so well, amidst difficulties of every kind, entitles him to 
the veneration in which his memory has always been held 
among scholars. 

ee Isaac Casaubon,” when it has been read as an interest- 
ing piece of biography, will have a permanent place in the 
library as a picture of the times in which the subject of it 
lived—times eventful in themselves, and the precursors of 
mightysehanges in European history.* 

JOHN KENRICK. 


* Should his work, as ib well deserves, reach a second edition, we hope 
Mr. Pattison will add to it an Index, should it be only of names, 
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IV.—THE MARROW OF BARCLAY. 


1. Theologie Vere Christiane Apologia, Carolo Secundo, 
Magne Britannic, &e., Regi, & Roberto Barclaio, Scoto- 
Britanno, oblata. 4to. Amstelodami: Jacob Claus. 
1676. 


2. The Standard of the Quakers Examined ; or, An Answer 
to the Apology of Robert Barclay. By George Keith, 
AM. London: B. Aylmer. 1702. 


Goop Arthur Forbes, of Brux, who is described as “a 
person of repute in Scotland,” and “not one of those called 
Quakers,” was the writer of certain commendatory verses, to 
the amount of a folio page in quantity, which ornament the 
collected edition of the works of “that Faithful Servant of 
the Lord, Robert Barclay of Urie.” After stumbling through 
a dozen lines of virtuous introduction, he suddenly ex- 
claims, as though out of breath in the attempt to keep pace 
with the subject : 


“I do Confess, my Mind I cannot Raise 
To give the Defunct his deserved Praise.” 


This is candid, if clumsy ; and perhaps, had others who 
have tasked themselves to characterize the genius of Bar- 
clay been equally frank, this honest admission would not 
stand alone. The “Testimonies” of early Friends called 
forth by the unexpected news of his death, though ample 
and even fulsome in their eulogy, are for the most part 
singularly barren of any life-like appreciation of his real 
quality. Penn’s lengthy Preface to the collected works is 
little more than a windy expansion of their titles, and 
might easily have been written by one who had never 
perused the books themselves. George Fox’s few words of 
testimony, dated just two months before his own decease, 
are full of heart, and, brief as they are, they convey a 
genuine sense of the special character and value of Bar- 
clay’s services. “Much more might be written,” says the 
wise old man, “concerning this Faithful Brother in the 
Lord, and Pillar in the Church of Christ; who was a man 
I very much loved for his labour in the Truth: but,” he 
significantly adds, “I shall leave the rest to his country- 
men,” 
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No one, indeed, will be able to render substantial justice 
to the really transcendent merits, and at the same time to 
allow for the inherent defects, of Barclay’s contribution to 
Christian theology, who has not the power of throwing 
himself with some sympathy into Barclay’s position as the 
supreme representative of the Scottish phase of the Quaker 
movement. George Fox worked for his countrymen, Robert 
Barclay for his. In a former article* we explained that 
the motive and the success of the Apologia were primarily 
political, and even here the nationality of the author be- 
trays and vindicates itself. The proud familiarity with 
which Barclay accosted Charles was clannish as well as 
Quakerish, and as such was perfectly compatible with a 
deep and patient loyalty, and with an unmistakable rever- 
ence for the personal dignity of the kingly character. It 
was the feudal instinct which bade him with a graceful 
boldness offer to the king his “seasonable advertisement” 
(opportuna admonitio) as “a member of thy ancient king- 
dom of Scotland.” In the unclassical redundance with 
which he places his residence “in nativa mea Scotia 
patria,” we recognize the impressive touch of an honourable 
emotion, which shapes far more than the turn of his sen- 
tences, and of which we would not willingly sacrifice a 
single spontaneous trace, to purchase a severer style or a 
more elegant phraseology.t 

The political purpose of the Apologia is accomplished 
in the Preface, without which the arguments that follow 
would have missed much of their practical point. A fine 
passage, very early in the work, calls attention to the civil 
dangers inherent in the exercise of the persecuting spirit, 
whether found among Papists, Reformers, or Fanatics, and 
hints that authorities who indulge themselves in the use of 
this weapon are only teaching their enemies to make re- 
prisals.t Later on, a whole thesis is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the true independence of conscience, “because the 


* October, 1874. 

+ There is an error as well as a redundancy in the use of nativd ; what 
Barclay means might perhaps be expressed by natal or natwrali ; but Cicero, 
who draws the distinction between ‘‘eam patriam, ubi nati, et illam qua ex- 
cepti sumus,” might have helped him to a more telling adjective: ‘‘ Hxc est 
mea et hujus fratris mei germana patria: hinc enim orti stirpe antiquissima 
sumus: hic sacra, hic genus, hic majorum multa vestigia.” (De Legg. ii. 1, 2.) 

t Prop. ii. § 14. 
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conscience of man is the seat and throne of God in him, of 
which God is the alone proper and infallible judge, who by 
his power and Spirit can alone rectify the mistakes of con- 
science, and therefore hath reserved to himself the power of 
punishing the errors thereof as he seeth meet.”* With keen 
analysis of human nature he places the ultimate ground of 
persecution in an unwillingness to suffer (patiendi aversio) ; 
arguing truly enough that “uo man that will persecute an- 
other for his conscience, would suffer for his own-if he could 
avoid it.” Hence he also argues that it is sheer waste of 
precaution to persecute Friends, since they have shewn by 
their readiness to bear injury and wrong (patientize et tole- 
rantiz manifestam evidentiam exhibuerunt) that they have 
nothing of that spirit about them which should render them 
dangerous to the apprehensions of their oppressors.+ 

The title which Barclay has given to his great work was 
a favourite with him. He had already shewn his prefer- 
ence for it in designating that which is now known as his 
treatise on Christian Discipline, A Z'wo-fold Apology.t We 
subjoin the full title of this treatise, as it will assist, us-in 
fixing the exact sense in which Barclay availed himself of 
the term. Apologia is of course a vindication, yet it is 
clear that Barclay did not understand by this a defence in 
the nature of a justifying explanation, which is the mean- 
ing Dr. Newman has taught us to attach to the word, but 
rather a defence in the nature of a fortifying outwork or 
advanced guard. On either hand he keeps at bay, by 
means of the Zwo-fold Apology, an enemy to right disci- 
pline. With the egis of a commanding genius he covers, 
in the Apologia, the citadel of right belief. He would un- 
questionably /have shrunk from submitting to the bar of 
reason, or the award of controversy, the claims cither of 


Prop. xiv, § 2. + Prop. xiv. § 6. 

+ “The Anarchy of the Ranters and other Libertines, the Hierarchy of the 
Romanists and other Pretended Churches, equally Refused and Refuted in a 
Two-fold Apology for the Church and People of God called in Derision Quakers. 
Wherein they are vindicated from those that accuse them of Disorder and Con- 
fusion on the one hand, and from such as calumniate them with Tyranny and 
Imposition on the other : shewing that as the true and pure Principles of the 
Gospel are restored by their Testimony, so is also the ancient Apostolick Order 
of the Church of Christ re-established among them, and settled upon its right 
Basis and Foundation. By Robert Barclay.” This was written in 1674, though 
not published till 1676. 
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Friends’ order or of Friends’ faith. He felt, however, that 
it was incumbent upon him to step forward and shield them 
from danger. His object was to secure for them an immu- 
nity from misrepresentation, a liberty of development, a 
position of acknowledged respect and weight. This task he 
well achieved, and in this achievement he effected the apo- 
logia of Friends’ life and light. 

It may appear hardly consistent with this view that the 
Apologia should have sprung, as it certainly did, out of a 
series of Theses Theologice, drawn up in 1674, and ad- 
dressed to the clergy of every description, accompanied 
with a general challenge, in which the writer sought to 
make good his position against the preachers themselves in 
the hearing of their congregations, and at their own places 
of worship. In the exciting times of the Commonwealth 
such word-combats had been of every-day occurrence. At 
Bewdley church, Baxter and Tombs disputed upon Infant’ 
Baptism “from Nine a Clock in the Morning ’till Five at 
Night, in a crowded Congregation.” Nothing came of Bar- 
clay’s invitation to a revival of an extinct method of con- 
troversy ; nor in the way of real discussion did he at all 
propose that anything should come of it. His avowed object 
was to seize the opportunity of clearing the statement of 
Friends’ principles from misconception and calumny within 
sight of the very pulpits from which they had been attacked, 
and before the very auditory which had heard them reviled. 
Further than this, his challenge simply amounted to an 1m- 
perative demand upon the exponents of the ruling theology 
to shew cause why the doctrine of his Zheses should not be 
admitted to supersede their teaching. 

The ministers of Aberdeen, challenged by name, declined 
to be thus drawn out. A party of divinity students took 
up the gauntlet with an air of bravado, and Barclay, accom- 
panied by Keith and Skein, agreed to enter the lists with 
them at an open-air meeting “in Alexander Harper his 
Close,” on the 14th April, 1675. The opponents were too 
unequally matched for this passage of arms to have any 
result. Impudence and the inner light have no common 
measure. A display of pert logic was mingled with grave 
rejoinders which only excited the jeers of a crowd; and, 
when other amusement flagged, a shower of stones and turf 
brought the scene to an end. The dispute has, however, 
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been published in its most material passages. Throughout 
it, Barclay entirely abstains from presenting a single original 
argument in support of his propositions. When impugned, 
he champions them, and that is all. He confines himself to 
rebutting counter assertions, and rescuing from distortion 
the statements of the Theses. It is a point of the first impor- 
tance to observe that no sooner does Alexander Shirreff, the 
cleverest of the unfledged divines, really touch the vital 
centre of Barclay’s system, and challenge the doctrine of a 
Seed in men, a substantial living principle distinct from 
the soul, a Seed in which alone revelation is or can be re- 
ceived, than he is met by the rejoinder that this doctrine is 
not thus expressed in the 7heses, and that to the bare Theses 
the discussion must be confined. 

Some of our readers, accustomed to associate Quakerism 
with a vague doctrine of inner light or inner revelation, 
may be startled by the definite and unusual language in 
which we here describe the peculiarity of Barclay’s sys- 
tem. If so, they may be even more surprised as we pro- 
ceed to develop Barclay’s position. Certainly no one can 
accuse hii of indistinctness. Against Fox the complaint, 
though a superficial one, may with greater approach to 
plausibility be sometimes directed. Fox, whose spiritual 
insight forms the groundwork of all Quakerism, is rich, 
broad, comprehensive in his disclosures, diffusing a light 
which others may concentrate, yielding the material for 
several schools of more or less scientific exposition. Any 
obscurity which may attach to Fox is the obscurity of depth 
rather than of looseness. About Barclay there is no ob- 
seurity at all. His office is to present a particular type of 
Quakerism in its highest stage of development. He is always 
collected in thought, and finely chiselled in enunciation. 

The existence of matured developments arising to inter- 
pret those fertile ideas of Christian religion of which Fox 
was the spontaneous mouthpiece, was inevitable, if the 
Quaker movement was to be preserved at all. With the 
crime and condemnation of James Nayler—a history to 
move an angel’s tears—the golden, irresponsible youth of 
Friends’ enthusiasm was ended at a stroke. Never again 
did coadjutor so brother-like come forth to reward the heart 
and zeal of Fox. Penn and Barclay, who joined the move- 
ment almost at the same time, the one six, the other seven 
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years’ after Nayler’s death, were pillars of the Society in 
its vigorous prime, but did not represent or share its 
earliest glow. And these were the two men on whom, in 
their respective countries, the responsibility chiefly fell of 
deciphering the meaning and recommending the life of the 
movement, that it might benefit those to whom Fox was a 
mystery and Quakerism a madness. Penn, whose portrait 
passes for the vera atque sola effigies of Quakerism, is in 
fact the typical English Quaker ; formal, placid, reserved, 
humane, and a little timid ; going about in a drab suit, and 
initiating grave and respectable philanthropies. Barclay is 
the Scottish Quaker, scholastic and metaphysical ; living so 
truly above forms, that they are nothing to him, one way 
or another ; never dreaming of discarding his green silk coat 
as a qualification for constructing a subtle and elaborate 
Christology. Penn, in a word, brought to the greatest per- 
fection the Quaker manners ; Barclay exhibited the highest 
type of the Quaker mind. 

The individual shape in which the Scottish Quakerism 
realized itself is admirably declared in one of the later frag- 
ments of Alexander Jaffray’s Diary: “There is something 
in the heart and conscience that reproves evil: there is no 
need of proof for this: every one’s experience tells him the 
truth of it; if you will hear this check and reproof it gives 
to evil, you will find also that it will stir up to good, and 
encourage you to go on in the one way, and to flee from 
the other. Now believe and know for certain THIS IS 
Curist.’* Here is the simplest form of the doctrine which 
Barclay elaborated with characteristic subtlety and skill. 
It starts from a spiritual experience assumed to be com- 
mon to man; “there is something ”—Jaffray does not at 
the outset define it as a Voice, a Light, a Spirit, or a Seed— 
but “there is something.”’+ First, there is a sense of in- 
ward remonstrance ; next, a perception that this remon- 
strance, delivered within man and through conscience, does 


* Diary, 1838, p. 165. Jaffray the elder was born in July, 1614, and died 
7th July, 1673. He began his Diary 24th March, 1669. 

++ Compare the saying of a woman preacher in New York some forty years 
back : ‘‘ Friends, I am come to call you away from all forms, from all creeds, 
from your Bibles, from your meeting-houses, from all ministry ; and to call you 
to that something in your own hearts which is no thing.” (Ball’s ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture the Test of Truth,” 1835, p. 97.) The narrator, a modern Friend, is 
scandalized ; but in fact this is a pure and choice piece of true Quakerism. 
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not originate there; further, a discovery that the tendency 
of heeding the remonstrance is to elucidate an unsuspected 
power of good which directs the life into a new channel ; 
finally, a faith that the secret author of all this inward 
experience is Christ verily present in the soul. 

An important stage in the development of this doctrine 
lies concealed in the little-known writings of George Keith. 
Keith, who had graduated at Aberdeen, where he acquired 
the repute of being a good mathematician, was educated 
with a view to the ministry of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
actually held for a time the post of domestic chaplain in a 
noble family.* His secession to the Friends in 1664 was 
nearly coincident with the restoration of Episcopacy to the 
diocese, in the person of Patrick Scougall. In the same 
year Barclay returned from France. Keith was some ten 
years older than Barclay, whom nevertheless he outlived a 
full quarter of a century, dying on the 27th March, 1716. 
Always a person of ambitious nature, and apparently of a 
difficult and restless temper, it was throughout life his mis- 
fortune to find himself less highly rated than his capacity 
seemed to warrant. The Friends employed him asa school- 
master, and sent him out to Pennsylvania to superintend 
the education of the colony. The death of Barclay, closely 
followed by that of Fox, took away all restraint from him. 
Out of harmony with many of the tendencies of his co-reli- 
gionists, he sought in vain to prove himself a leader among 
Friends, or to found a separate community of his own ad- 
herents. Conforming at length to the Church of England, 
he received no higher preferment than a miserable living 
in Sussex. For the last five years of his life he was bed- 
ridden, and was driven to sell his books to provide neces- 
saries. An old class-fellow of his, the son of that Baillie 
Thomas Burnet who had more than once sentenced him to 
the “Iron House” for his Quakerism, was at this time in 
the enjoyment of fame and favour as the courtly Bishop of 
Sarum.t 

Yet George Keith was a man of undoubted attainment 


* Gerardi Croesi, Historia Quakeriana, 2nd edit. 1696, p. 192. Keith was 
not a native of Aberdeen ; see the anecdote in Barclay’s Collected Works, 
p. 588. x 

+ He flings Keith a few lines of remembrance in his History of His Own 
Time, ii. pp. 248, 249, 
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and striking ability. Both directly and indirectly, Barclay 
owed much to him. We may perhaps think that, on the 
whole, Bafclay would have done better without his help ; 
we cannot deny that, at any rate, the details of the work- . 
manship would have been different. For marked features 
of his vocabulary, for a large increase to his stock of illus- 
trative quotation, and for some of his lines of argument, 
Barclay stands directly indebted to Keith. This is true not 
only of early tracts which, in Quaker fashion, they pub- 
lished in their joint names, but of the peerless Apologia 
itself. It will be admitted that the gist of the Apologia, as 
a statement and defence of Quaker theology, is to be found 
in the exposition of the second Thesis, “Of Immediate 
Revelation” (De interna et immediaté Revelatione), and 
the fifth and sixth Theses, “Of Universal and Saving Light 
(De universali et salutifero lumine Iesu Christi) ;” or, as 
originally headed, “ De universali redemptione Christi, et: 
salutifero necnon supernaturali lumine, unumquemque illu- 
minante.” If the reader, recollecting that these Theses 
were drawn up in 1674, will take the trouble to peruse the 
subjoined title-pages of Keith’s earlier works, he will pro- 
bably feel that the resemblance of phraseology is somewhat 
more than a coincidence; a view which further investiga- 
tion will confirm.* 

A discovery of this sort puts us in the way of under- 
standing the real character of Barclay’s originality. He 
availed himself of every previous help that lay in his 
path. His originality was the originality of grasp and of 
constructiveness. He did not invent the steel, but he 
planned and filled the armoury. His lucid style invited 
visitors to frequent the storehouse of his thoughts; when 
there, his consummate skill delighted, while his exhaustive 
treatment awed and silenced them. This is the literary 


* Immediate Revelation (or Jesus Christ the Eternall Son of God, Revealed 
in Man, and Revealing the Knowledge of God, and the Things of His Kingdom, 
immediately), Not Ceased, but Remaining a standing and perpetual Ordinance 
in the Church of Christ, &. 4to. 1668. 

The Universall free Grace of the Gospell asserted, or The Light of the 
Glorious Gospell of Jesus Christ, Shining forth universally ; and enlightening 
every Man that coms into the World, and therby giving unto every Man a 
day of visitation, wherin it is possible for him to be saved. Which is glad 
tydings unto all People. Being witnessed and Testifyed unto, by us the People 
called in derision Quakers, &c. By George Keith. 4to. [Amsterdam. 1671.] 
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aspect of Barclay’s greatness. The moral aspect is even more 
remarkable. No one can read him without confessing the 
power of a man who believes every word that he writes, and 
sets it down simply because he believes it. He is as frank 
as George Fox. This, in a theologian, was real originality, 
and it told with an effect proportionate to its strangeness. 

The order of the fifteen Theses which form the argument 
of the Apologia is determined, as regards the first thirteen 
of them, by the sequence of subjects in the Shorter Cate- 
chism of the Westminster Divines. The echo of the famous 
definition of “man’s chief end,” with which that Catechism 
opens, is heard in the statement of the first Thesis, “the 
height of all happiness is placed in the true knowledge of 
God.” Points on which Barclay thinks in accord with the 
Westminster theology are lightly touched, or taken for 
granted. These form a common basis of argument between 
Barclay and his readers; nor is Barclay’s position estimated 
aright unless this basis is understood. 

_ By far the ablest and the most influential department of 
the Westminster standards is the chapter in the Confession 
devoted to the treatment of Holy Scripture. This question 
therefore Barclay girds himself up to face in his third 
Thesis. The result is perhaps the most strenuous and fear- 
less defence of the living and paramount authority of the 
Spirit that is anywhere to be found. Holy Scripture is 
shewn to be not the sole, not the primary, not the chief, 
not the adequate, not the certain rule of faith or of prac- 
tice. In contrast with the bold assumption of a special 
providence by which the exact books of our existing canon 
were transmitted and “kept pure in all ages,” he delibe- 
rately leaves ample room for the unrestricted play of cri- 
tical inquiry, both into the existing text and the original 
composition of Holy Scripture ; he throws into clear relief 
the “infinite doubts, scruples and inextricable difficulties,” 
which beset a blind adhesion to the letter, as tested even 
by the rudimentary Biblical science of his day ; and he 
advisedly maintains that there is no necessity whatever for 
believing that Holy Scripture is “a filled canon” (canon 
completus). On the other hand, he credits Holy Scripture 
with the authority of “a secondary rule ;” both as giving 
“a full and ample testimony to all the principal doctrines 
of the Christian faith,” and especially as being speculum 
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experrentice, in the use of which the “experiences of the 
saints of old,” with “the providences attending them,” and 
“the snares they were liable to,’ may be brought home to 
ourselves, and being “fulfilled in us” may comfort, nourish 
and confirm our religious life. 

Would Barclay have accepted the favourite positions of 
modern scriptural criticism? It is vain to ask. At least 
he would have had no @ priori objections to raise. A per- 
suasion that the “Quaker Gospel” was non-apostolic might 
easily have been accepted as an early and decisive proof that 
there is no inherent virtue of completeness about the canon. 
The tendency to discredit the Evangelic narratives of the 
exterior life of our Lord, and to leave the Apocalypse and 
the Epistles of St. Paul as the only sure relics of the first 
and the second Apostolate, while intensely disturbing to a 
historical, would seem rather reassuring to a mystical faith. 
If the most important, perhaps only writing from the hand 
of a companion of Christ, the only book of Holy Scripture 
bearing the professed character of a Revelation, places the 
ground of the religious life, both for private souls and for 
Christian churches, in attention to the supersensual voice 
of our Lord; if the victory over Christian Judaism was 
achieved by one so sure as St. Paul of a direct contact with 
a Redeemer unknown in the flesh, the balance of gain would 
seem to incline towards the advocates of the “ mystery” 
rather than of the “history” in Christianity. 

In the working out of his Scripture Z'hesis, Barclay intro- 
duces none of the peculiarities of his own Christology. The 
whole section may be earnestly commended to all Chris- 
tian people (it might even be separately reprinted) as a 
vindication of the spiritual place and authority of Holy 
Scripture, of special value in these times, when the decayed 
lion of a fashionable bibliolatry, and the smart unicorn of a 
still more fashionable reaction against bibliolatry, both of 
them essentially antiquarian in method and rationalistic in 
tendency, are fighting for the crown, till the existence of a 
Prince and Kingdom of the Spirit seems in danger of pass- 
ing out of mind. 

We do not mean to shirk the consideration of Barelay’s 
Christology ; it is the key to his system, the marrow of his 
divinity. In the second Thesis he leads us towards it, in 
the fifth and sixth he declares and illustrates it. 
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The phrase Zmmediate Revelation, the running title of 
the second Thesis, is one which Barclay’s use has rendered 
famous. It is not always the case that those who quote it 
as his, take the trouble to ascertain the precise sense in 
which he used it; a sense which he was careful to guard 
from misapprehension, though no one familiar with ancient 
Quaker phraseology would be likely to mistake it. In 
Fox’s Journal, under the year 1648, occurs, we believe, the 
earliest use of the specifying term: “These things I did 
not see by the help of man, nor by the letter, but I saw 
them in the light of the Lord Jesus, and by his immediate 
Spirit and power, as did the holy men of God, by whom 
the Holy Scriptures were written.”* The full phrase, Im- 
mediate Revelation, is used in Fox’s Great Mistery (1659), 
the context being exactly similar.f We have already seen 
how Keith interprets his use of it, by a significant paren- 
thesis in the very title of his volume (1668). 

Now Barclay employs the phrase in this self-same sense 
and no other. He does not, under the name of Immediate 
Revelation, proclaim any naked contact of the spirit of man 
with the Spirit of God. He contends again and again, in 
the most absolute sense, “that there is no knowledge of the 
Father but by the Son (nisi per Filium).” The presence of 
Christ in the heart is revelation, is the only divine revela- 
tion. He calls it immediate as well as inward revelation, 
inasmuch as no institution can control it, not the Catholic 
Church itself; nv book can give it, not the Bible any more 
than a writing of yesterday ; no outward presence or con- 
tact can convey it, not the visible person of Christ himself 
standing outside and addressing the ear or the eye. The 
revelation of the Son is always and only, in and by the 
Spirit, communicated by inward means directly to the 
quick of the man. This is Immediate Revelation, as Barclay 
presents it. But then he turns round the definition upon 
itself and impresses upon us the vital truth that wherever 
in any soul there is discovered a real knowledge of God, 
that is evidence, peremptory and sufficient, of the presence 
of Christ. He thus holds, with Justin Martyr,} that Christ 


* Wilson Armitstead’s Edition, 1852, I, p. 71. 
+ Pp. 97, 153, 241, 242. 
t Propp. v. and vi. §§ 23, 27. Cf. Just. Mar. 1 Apol. capp. 5, 46. 
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is that Word of whom every race of men have been par- 
takers, so that those who lived with the Word in their hearts 
(vera Adyov), as Socrates and Heracleitus, among others, 
though denounced as atheists in their time, were really 
Christians, as truly Christians as any since. 

Revelation, according to Barclay, is.a spiritual discovery, 
affecting primarily not the intellectual, but the moral nature 
of the recipient. Its function is regenerative, and only edu- 
- cative in so far as this may be required and implied as a con- 
dition or concomitant. Its office is to turn men from their 
sins. This office is universally exercised, it is inwardly exer- 
cised, it is exercised by Christ alone. How can this possibly 
be true? The answer is given in the doctrine of the Vehieulum 
Dei. We believe this expression to be peculiar to Barclay, 
and suspect that it had a Catholic origin.* It is Barclay’s 
mode of conceiving the existence of that “something” in 
the heart which is “no thing.” He thus describes its 
origin: “There was something in Adam which was no part 
of his soul and body, nor yet constitutive of his being a 
man (in my judgment) which could not degenerate, and 
which was in Adam by the fall reduced to a Seed, and 
could never have been raised in him again to his comfort 
but by a new visitation of life.’ And so “Christ dwells 
in us, yet not immediately but mediately, as he is in that 
Seed which is in us.” Accordingly, “as this Seed is re- 
ceived in the heart, and suffered to bring forth its natural 
and proper effect, Christ comes to be formed and raised. 
This is that Christ within which we are heard so much to 
speak and declare of.” 

Barclay is sedulous to distinguish this Seed from a merely 
natural light. It is no “part of man’s nature.” On the 
other hand, it is “not the proper essence and nature of 
God.” It is a “spiritual, heavenly and invisible Principle ;” 


* Keith indeed claims it as his own (Stand. Qua. Exam. p. 212), but we 
cannot find that he used it; his ‘‘Way to the City of God,’’ in which some- 
thing like it occurs (p. 65), was not published till 1678. 

+ R. B.’s ‘ Apology Vindicated,” Works, p. 762. In this sentence is con- 
tained the pith of Barclay’s fourth Thesis, “De statu naturalis hominis in 
lapsu.” Similarly Keith had said (Imm. Rey. p. 255), ‘‘ The same Spirit and 
Life hath been from the beginning, having its subsistence in the heavenly man- 
hood of Christ, who was from the beginning; yea, it had also its being in us, 
even since we had a beginning; but by reason of our sins it lay hid or wrapped 
up, or imprisoned in us.” 
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“a divine, spiritual and supernatural Light ;” “a divine 
and glorious Life ;” an “ Organ ;” “a celestial § Substance ;’ 
not God, but that in which God acts upon the human soul ; ; 
“it is never separated from God nor Christ, but wherever 
it is, God and Christ are as if wrapped up therein ;” “and 
this we call Vehiculwm Dei, or the spiritual body of Christ.” * 
In this manner, “as in a Seed,” Christ is present in all 
men, yet not in all men “by way of union.” -For this a 
man must wait and lay himself open; “ the first step is not 
by mans working, but by his not contrary working.”+ If 
he yield to this Light as it arises in him, it will perfect “a 
holy birth or geniture” in him ; “Christ comes to be formed 
and brought forth” in him. This Seed “God hath planted 
in his soul,” to begin with; and by his sacrifice “ Christ 
hath purchased” the grace and opportunity of its emanci- 
pation from the weight and cross of darkness and sin. 

Barclay’s Christology is not argumentative as addressed: 
to the understanding, but essentially and purely dogmatic, 
and dogmatic in the sense of a presentation to the heart of 
a newly-revealed yet ever-existing truth. A mood of quiet 
inward willingness (or rather not unwillingness) is the first 
duty of the religious life. It is the condition of experienc- 
ing “divinus ille aér, quo fermentatur hominis spiritus.’t 
Deep down to the core of Friends’ theology sink those enig- 
matical words which Barclay had heard spoken in the first 
Friends’ meeting he ever attended: “In stillness there is 
fulness, in fulness there is no-thingness, in no-thingness 
there are all things.”§ 

Three sorts of answers have been put forth in response 
to the Apologia. The first specimen is the worst. The 
earliest of the replies was the work of a headstrong Cove- 
nanting divine.|| John Brown, of Wamphray, the hope of 
a a family dear to Samuel Rutherford, was not so wise as 


* Propp. v. vi. § 18. In spite of ‘‘vocamus” in the original, and ‘‘ we 
call” in the first three editions of the English, the word ‘* some” has been sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ we” in the fourth edition, 1701, and many subsequent issues. 
It was probably a little too much for Penn ; Barclay, however, emphasizes ae 
expression in two other places of the Apologia 

+ Propp. v. vi. § 17. FE Prop. x15 §) 10: 

§ Jaffray’s Diary, p. 271, 

|| Quakerisme the Pathway to Paganisme; or, A Vieu of the Quakers Reli- 
gion ; being an Examination of the Theses and Apologie of Robert Buarelay, &e. 
By John Brown, Minister of the Gospel. 4to. Hdin.: John Cairns. 1678. 

VOL. XII. 2D 
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bold; but he certainly possessed the courage as well as 
the zeal of his convictions. Being of small stature, he 
was honoured by his friends with the title of “the Pres- 
byterian David.” In 1662, he suffered banishment, in con- 
sequence of his anti-prelatic fervour. Thereafter he lived 
in Holland; and on the appearance of Barelay’s book from 
the Amsterdam press, he girded himself up to demolish it. 
His answer was actually published before the English trans- 
lation of the Apologia came out, and may have hastened 
its issue. The “ Presbyterian David” was supported in his 
attack by a Jonathan at Rotterdam, in the shape of a fellow- 
exile and Nonconformist, Robert Macquare, who supplied 
him with a Postscript. The amount of intelligent criticism 
contributed by this joint effort may be fairly estimated from 
the conclusion arrived at (p. 233), that “the height of the 
Quakers’ divinity is but what a natural conscience can teach a 
man-eater.” The invective of the performance is unmeasured. 
Brown did not live to read the Apologist’s dignified Vindica- 
tion ; he died, poor man, of a lingering disease early in 1679. 

Very different in character was the treatment which Bar- 
clay received at the hands of John Norris, the Oxford 
Platonist. From his rectory at Bemerton, a name by him 
enriched with added associations of holy ideal and spiritual 
poesy, he wrote his thoughts on the doctrine of the Light 
Within.* It is evident that with Barclay’s works he felt 
more impressed than he liked to feel. He approaches them 
with a sort of deference. “Mr. Barclay,” he says, “is a very 
great man, so great a man that I had rather engage against 
a hundred Bellarmins than with one Barclay ; I know of no 
church or society of Christians that is already so rich in 
reputation for great men but might well be proud of the 
accession of so considerable a writer ; the general contempt 
they lie under do not hinder me from thinking the society 
of the Quakers to be by far the most considerable of any 
that divide from us, in case the Quakerism that is generally 
held be the same with that which Mr. Barclay has delivered 


* Two Treatises concerning the Divine Light. By John Norris, M.A. 8vo. 
London: Manship, 1692. The second of these, A Letter to a Friend, deals 
with Barclay. In the first, which is a reply to the Reprehension of a Somerset- 
shire neighbour, he tells the tale of the Oxford Quaker, who, on being put under 
the pump by some undergraduates, cried out, ‘‘Pump on, pumpon; you pump 
not me, but the Lord.” 
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to the world.”* Recovering from his admiration, he seizes 
with great sagacity upon the vulnerable point in Barclay’s 
doctrine, as contrasted with the Platonic conception of a 
Divine Logos in communication with men, which Norris 
himself held. The Vehiculum Dei is too substantial for 
him ; it arrests his thought as a tangible thing ; he calls it 
“oross” and “material.” Like many theologians, he is ter- 
ribly frightened by a spectre of his own raising in the shape 
of the word “creature.” The Vehiculwm Dei is “a-creature ;” 
it must be so, for it is not God, and there is “no medium 
between God and the creature.” This inveterate common- 
place of orthodoxy, according to which there is no method 
of production exemplified by the Author of all, except a 
dead making, so to speak, scares him off from the spiritual 
discernment of the problem he is examining. Could he 
have entered upon the comparison with a serene equanimity, 
he might possibly have discovered, without being at all 
under the necessity of surrendering his own position, that 
the type of Christian idealism which he loved was not more 
subtle, but only less clear, than the Christology of Barclay.+ 

At length we come, in the person of George Keith, to an 
antagonist who meets our author with an attack which is 
really solid and formidable. The Calvinist, flourishing a 
blunt hatchet, and resolved to yield nothing,—the Mystic, re- 
treating ere the battle is begun, and trembling at the sight 
of his own sword, do no real justice to the issue involved. 
Keith advances respectfully, fearlessly, knowing his ground, 
and determined to slay. We have set his book at the head 
of this article, because it must needs be read by any one 
who would master the only argument against Barclay which 
is really telling. Nor need he read anything else. Arnold 
and Reiser, who preceded and partly aided him, are summed 
up in Keith ; Crewdson, Eliot, Wilkinson, Ash, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, are but imperfect echoes of Keith. 

Keith began by saying that the recent appearance of the © 
fourth edition of the Apology, and the distribution, by spe- 
cial subscription, of 8000 gratuitous copies, tended to shew 


* Pp. 1 and 32; the extracts above are somewhat condensed. : 
+ Norris’ book did not sell, though the device of a new title-page was em- 
ployed to help off part of the edition. It was replied to by a brother clergyman, 
Edmund Elys, who, though a warm Barclaian, never joined the Society of 
Friends. 
2D 2 
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that the Quakers had made it the standard oftheir religion. 
In attacking this masterpiece, he was attacking what was 
deliberately put forward as an impregnable bulwark. He 
had two reasons, personal to himself, for engaging in this 
work. He was anxious to expose the hollowness of the 
existing Quakerism, and the inconsistency of its popular 
teaching with the doctrines contained in Barclay’s book. He 
had likewise to prove to the world, and perhaps to himself, 
that he, who had from the first been committed to those doc- 
trines more deeply than any man living, was sincere in his 
recent rejection of them. In both these respects his success 
is perfect. Quakerism, as he distinctly shews, was not, and 
never had been, united in the maintenance of the positions 
of Barclay ; and there were good reasons why the Apologia 
-should be printed for distribution, rather than for home use. 
Of his personal sincerity he completely convinces us. He 
makes his retractations and his acknowledgments of past 
unchavitableness. He explains in what sense he had held, 
and in what sense he had not held, statements which were 
common to him and to Barclay. He traces, throughout his 
own literary and religious history, a thread of attachment to 
the exteriors of Christian belief and practice. This of itself 
would naturally have drawn him by degrees, when the early 
season of impulse was over, away from the exclusive spell 
of the doctrine of the Inner Light; and this landed him at 
last in the proclamation of a humdrum Arminian theology, 
with a farewell to extravagances, and a perception that the 
Church of England was a safe refuge for him. 

Keith’s ugliest blow at the authority of Barclay is delivered 
with an amazing frankness. Many of Barclay’s citations 
from the writings of the Fathers were not taken, he tells 
us, from the original sources. Barclay had never read all 
the authors he quotes, but had accepted extracts from Keith, 
“at secondhand, as I myself did the like” Keith even 
informs us what these secondhand sources of patristic quo- 
tation were ; and thus puts us on a scent by which we are 
enabled to trace, in an amusing manner, the history of an 
authority on its travels. One of these hives of ancient honey 
was a painful quarto by Gerard John Voss, the very identical 
volume* which, by procuring him a reputation for Armi- 


~* Gerardi Joannis Vossii, Historia de Controversiis quas Pelagius ejusque 
reliquiz moverunt, Libri Septem. 4to, Lugd. Bat. 1618. 
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nianism, made Holland too hot to hold him, and ultimately 
gained him a prebend at Canterbury. It is a squat square 
lump of dull Dutch divinity, stuffed full of closely printed 
authorities, and as indexless as the volume which moved 
John Baynes to declare: “Sir, the man who publishes a book 
without an index ought to be damned ten thousand miles 
beyond hell, where the devil can’t get for stinging nettles.” * 
We have toiled through the whole book in search of Keith’s 
footprints, with the result of learning more about Pelagian 
tenets than is healthy for any average Christian. Writing 
on the same subject in his prison at Loevestem, with few 
books at hand, Hugo Grotius+ availed himself of this mine 
of lore, and sliced out (though without acknowledgment, we 
grieve to say) sundry select morsels from Voss’s larger ex- 
tracts. George Keith, finding these smaller citations handy 
for his purpose, transcribed them wholesale from Grotius ; 
and, while the Apologia was on the stocks, presented them 
to his friend. But a Nemesis attends such “conveyances ;” 
Keith copied not only, as he lets us know, the diminished 
extracts of Grotius, but the errors of the Paris printer, which 
honest Keith to the last never suspected; transferred to 
the Apologia, it was needful to make sense of these mis- 
prints, and hence we have one or two very loose renderings 
in Barclay’s English as compared with the Latin.{ In 
accepting his authorities from Keith, Barclay was certainly 
too careless and confiding, but it is right to add that when 
he consciously takes a citation at secondhand he invariably 
says so. 

Putting aside as accidental such slips as these, we must 
say a word about the general spirit of Barclay’s reference 


* Notes and Queries, 5 S. ii. 270. 

+ Disquisitio, An Pelagiana sint ea Dogmata, que nunc sub eo nomine tra- 
ducuntur. 8vo. Paris: Drouart. 1622. 

+ Thus from St. Augustine on Psalm xcv., Voss quotes a long passage, out 
of which Grotius picks the sentence : ‘‘Sanguis Christi pretium est. Tanti quid 
valet? Quid, nisi totus orbis;’’ i.e. ‘‘ Christ’s blood is a price. What is 
worth so great a price? What, but the whole world;” the context continuing, 
‘Quid, nisi omnes gentes,” &c. But on Grotius’ page, the insertion of a single 
letter leaves the puzzling construction: “Tanti quid valet? Quid nisi totius 
orbis.” Barclay was no doubt much obliged to Keith for his kindness in fur- 
nishing him with this scrap, as from St. Augustine, and it is duly copied into 
the Apologia (Propp. v. vi. § 8); but finding it impossible to translate it as it 
stood, he paraphrased it in the English edition: ‘‘The blood of Christ is of 
so great worth, that it is of no less value than the whole world.” 
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to authorities. Keith, who, with praiseworthy diligence, 
improved his knowledge of the Fathers in later life, demon- 
strates that in many cases the extracts cited by Barclay are 
quoted in support of propositions wholly contradicted by 
the general tenor of the writers whose testimony is brought 
into court. Now we admit that the Apologia would have 
been better without all this array of witnesses, which lends 
the appearance of a kind of strength foreign to the author's 
true method. But it must be remembered that Barclay’s 
object in thus supporting his Zheses is simply to illustrate, 
never to prove, his point. Further, it is quite in accordance 
with the true line of Barclay’s argument to cite, as in his 
favour, an involuntary, even an unconscious witness to the 
truths whose irresistible and universal power he strongly 
urges. Hence Barclay’s citations are purposely drawn from 
the most unlikely quarters, from Calvin, from George Bu- 
chanan, from the Westminster Confession, from Baxter. 
Rarely does he quote a writer of mystical leaning; and 
even then it is because he is a good Catholic, as Tauler, or 
Augustine Baker; or a good Churchman, as John Smith, 
the Cambridge Platonist. 

From the examination of Barclay’s main position Keith 
retires with a puzzled expression of mind. As he went 
along, he had been still gleaning his small triumphs in 
argument; yet on the chief issues Barclay seems, at the 
end of the campaign, to remain entrenched precisely where 
he was. Around him are lying the shattered forces of Quaker 
rationalists and Quaker formalists, who had rested in the 
shadow of his fortress. Their discomfiture heightens the 
vigorous effect of his own nobly balanced mind. To sum all 
up, Keith can but lament that so good a Christian was found 
warring with so much zeal in such bad company, a mis- 
fortune which “lead him to say and write many things in 
the said Apology, as well as in his other books, that did at 
least indirectly and consequentially contradict many true 
principles of Christianity held by him.”* 

It was from “his countrymen” that George Fox antici- 
pated the fullest recognition of the merits of Robert Bar- 
clay. Is there any explanation of their long neglect except 
the bitter saying of the ancient proverb? We believe that 
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there is. Barclay was lost to Scotland just because he 
belonged to the Quakers. With all their teeming secta- 
rianism, which chiefly catches the eye of a merely cosmo- 
politan and artistic observer ike Dean Stanley, there is no 
people so deeply attached as is the Scottish people to 
the organic idea of the Kirk, the indivisible kingdom of 
Christ. Heresy has absolutely no chance in Scotland, even 
when it runs with the national sympathies, if it be the 
symbol of a counter sectarianism. The only school of mys- 
ticism which ever, as such, took hold in Scotland was im- 
ported from Flanders into the very bosom of the Kirk. On 
the book-stalls at Amsterdam, Anthoinette Bourignon’s La 
Lumiere du Monde and Robert Barclay’s Apologia lay side 
by side; but the one was taken and the other was left, 
because the one did not and the other did confront the Kirk 
with a native opposition. If we ask why Bourignonism, 
with all its occasional grotesqueness of imagination, enjoyed 
so great a vogue in Scotland under the influence of Henry 
Scougall’s not unworthy successor, Dr. George Garden, while 
in England it fell flat; the answer is, that Bourignonism 
in Scotland occupied the same class of minds which would 
otherwise have been attracted to Quakerism. Moreover, the 
natural tendency of Calvinism is not towards mysticism, 
but towards Socinianism. This is what it fears in the day 
of its vigour; this is what it embraces in the day of its 
decline. By the middle of the last century, Bourignonism, 
at its height between 1700 and 1710, was gone and for- 
gotten, while influential ministers of the Kirk could com- 
pose polished platitudes touching “the respectable founder 
of the Christian faith.’* We believe there is something in 
the religious nature of the Scottish people which is greater 
than Calvinism, and deeper than Socinianism ; something 
of which Knox, with his comprehensive plans of religion 
and education, was in a sense the seer, and of which Bar- 
clay, whose mantle no Elisha seized, is in some sort the 
ideal theologian. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum: the old cry of onslaught, “A 
Barclay! a Barclay!” vociferated on many a gallant day in 
the feuds of the Mearns and the crusades of the Holy Land, 
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is powerless in this altered age to rally the host of the Lord. 
Yet ere we lay our author back upon his shelf, to rest beside 
Plato, with Jacob Boehme above him, it may be good for us 
to ponder a certain weighty utterance of his later writing,* 
which reads as if it might have been suggested by the con- 
troversies of these times: “It is a question now frequently 
tossed, What is the ground and foundation of faith? And 
when the matter is sifted to the bottom, it resolves in Tra- 
dition or Revelation. .... For my part, I think the Papists 
do wisely in pleading for Infallibility ; for certainly the true 
Church never was nor can be without it. And the Pro- 
testants do honestly in not claiming it ; because they are 
sensible they want it. I should therefore desire the one 
to prove that they are infallible; and advise the other to 
believe they may, and seek after it. But I am sure neither 
the one is, nor the other cannot, without Immediate Divine 
Revelation.” 
ALX. GORDON, 


V.—PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON IMMORTALITY. 


The Unseen Universe ; or, Physical Speculations on a Future 
State. London: Macmillan. 1875. 


Tus would be a remarkable book, if for no other reason, 
yet as a treaty of peace between Science and Religion offered 
from the scientific side. Nor does it in any respect resemble 
that other remarkable “ Eirenicon” which Dr. Newman de- 
scribed with such happy sarcasm as “an olive-branch dis-. 
charged from a catapult.” It is an honest attempt on the 
part of two physicists—for we believe that in this case we 
are not wrong in ascribing to the customary “we” a double 
personality—to find in advanced physical speculation a- 
method of reconciliation between scientific truth to which 
they cannot but assent, and religious faith which they feel 
to be necessary to their highest life. Judging from their 
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work alone, and not seeking to penetrate behind the veil of 
their anonymity, we should say that our authors were much 
more highly educated on the scientific than on the theolo- 
logical side of their minds. They are plainly men of genuine 
aud deep religious feeling. Their faith began, in all likeli- 
hood, as an instinct of childhood, and has been a guide and 
support in riper years. Their faculties of search and criti- 
cism have found their chief employment in other depart- 
ments of thought ; by their religion they have been content 
to live. But, if we may go on to construct for them a hypo- 
thetical mental history, there has come a time at which it 
has been forced upon their notice that the relations of amity 
between the religious and the scientific part of their minds 
needed revision, and to be stable must be put upon a fresh 
basis. They have seen that ideas which in their own belief 
lay quietly side by side without consciousness of intellec- 
tual incongruity, suffered the strongest mutual repulsion in 
the minds of others. They cannot have mixed with their 
scientific compeers without feeling that their own attitude 
towards religion had in it an element of singularity and 
needed justification. Perhaps some sense of the difficulty 
of keeping permanently unrelated and mutually unjudged 
their scientific convictions and their religious faith has 
risen in their minds, independently of all comparison with 
the mental condition of others. Hence therefore this book, 
which, whatever its intrinsic value, will be acknowledged 
to derive an extrinsic worth from the circumstances of its 
production. Religion has too long been coming to Science, 
bearing with dejected mien and all signs of complete sur- 
render a flag of truce, to prefer the humble request to 
~ be allowed to continue an obscure and unhonoured life in 
some remote corner of the territory which was once all her 
own. It is something that, as in this book, Science should 
offer peace upon equal terms, acknowledging that there are 
vast regions which her foot will never be able. to explore, 
and which leave “ample room and verge enough” for the 
needs of the most exacting religious faith. 

At the same time, we cannot help wishing that our phy- 
sicists had extended their partnership so far as to ask the 
help of a thoroughly competent theologian. Not only would 

it have been more satisfactory that both the high contract- 
ing parties should be represented, but the book would have 
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greatly gained in scientific accuracy of statement. It is no 
disparagement to men whose lifetime has been devoted to 
studies of quite another order, to say that the theological 
part of their work is meagre and jejune. That they very 
freely indulge in quotations from every part of Scripture, 
probably means no more than that from early habit their 
religious thoughts naturally seek biblical expression ; but 
it would at least have been well to know in what light 
these texts are to be regarded, whether as general statements 
of theological truth to be received on their own merits, or 
as utterances of infallible wisdom to which science is now 
seen to offer an independent confirmation. The ignorance 
which they shew of the true state of the sacred text is 
hardly to be wondered at: we constantly find even the 
gravest divines adopting without question or scruple a more 
than doubtful reading, if it seems to favour a theory or to 
bolster up a doctrine. But, after all, the gravest objection 
to the theology of this book—at least from our point of view 
—is, that its authors undertake a much more difficult task 
than at all legitimately lay before them. They strive to 
reconcile with the most advanced physical speculations, not 
only the idea of immortality, but incidentally a doctrine of 
the Trinity, a theory of miracles, a ministration of angels. 
We doubt whether the orthodoxy for which they thus 
manage to find a possible place would satisfy any “Schola 
Theologorum,” Catholic or Protestant, English or Scottish ; 
but though maimed and incomplete, it is an orthodoxy not- 
withstanding. And in many ways they weaken their argu- 
ment by thus needlessly extending the field of controversy. 
The collision between physical science and the doctrine of 
a future state is a very definite one. If thought and memory 
are mere functions of the grey matter of the brain, without 
which they are incapable of independent existence,—if that 
grey matter is resolvable into the simplest physical elements 
which in the lapse of countless ages play their part in 
building up many human personalities,—it is difficult to see 
why conscious life should be supposed to survive the pro- 
cess of material decomposition and disintegration. What- 
ever evidence physics may be able to adduce on the religious 
side of this dread alternative, will be more than welcome ; 
and every jot and tittle of it will bear directly upon the - 
question at issue. But in regard to the general controversy 
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between Orthodoxy and Science, the case is far otherwise. 
The Christian scheme, as it is commonly understood, has 
to reckon far less with physical than with historical and 
anthropological science. The doctrines known as orthodox 
are seen to descend from the throne of infallible authority 
so soon as comparative theology convincingly traces their 
rise and growth, and assigns them their proper place in the 
gradual development of human thought. Though here too 
there is a conflict between Religion and Science, it is on 
quite other ground than our authors are able to tread ; and 
they betray a weakness when they seem to assume that the 
main issue of the battle must follow the fortunes of their 
own portion of the fight. In what follows, therefore, we 
shall take leave to confine what we have to say, much more 
closely than they have done, to the bearing of their physical 
argument upon the doctrine of immortality. 

Viewing it in this light alone, and decisively putting 
aside its theological surplusage, “The Unseen Universe” is 
much more valuable for what it suggests than for what it 
is able to prove. It may be described, in one word, as a 
book of transcendental physics. By the path of physical 

investigation men have once more penetrated to the inhe- 
rent and all-permeating mystery of the universe. Behind 
and beyond matter are discerned infinite possibilities. Man 
is no longer shut in by the conception of matter, as by an im- 
passable barrier, which religious thought can neither pierce 
nor surmount; on the contrary, it melts away into unsub- 
stantiality before the scientific attempt to conceive it rightly, 
and seems to welcome the exploring intellect into a region 
of boundless speculation. Still more, if our authors’ argu- 
ment is to be trusted, the principle of Continuity not only 
compels us to make the transition from the seen to the unseen, 
which our material philosophers so strongly deprecate, but 
throws upon those who are unwilling to make it the reproach 
of unfaithfulness to true scientific method. To prove im- 
| mortality is what the book neither does nor pretends to do ; 
its aim is to shew that even upon physical principles im- 
mortality is not impossible or unreasonable. The authors, 
speaking from the scientific side, have prefixed to their book 
a religious motto: “The things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” Had they 
approached the subject in the opposite direction, Shakspere 
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might have furnished them with a text at least as apposite 
as Paul’s: 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


To proceed, however, to an analysis of our authors’ argu- 
ment. They begin by making two assumptions—the exist- 
ence of God and the principle of Continuity. The former is 
simply stated as self-evident ; the latter is made the subject 
of explanation. This explanation, however,* is very far 
from having the brevity and precision of a definition, and 
the reader is left to himself, more than ought to have been 
the case, to frame an exact conception of this all-important 
doctrine. The authors’ idea of it seems to be, that there is 
a nevus among phenomena (we suppose it would be assum- 
ing too much in the present state of philosophical thought 
to say a causal nexus), in virtue of which each is condi- 
tioned by its antecedents and conditions its consequents ; 
and that this nexus so answers in some way to the con- 
stitution of the human mind, as to admit of the orderly 
arrangement and presentation of the past and present con- 
dition of things. So that if there is any apparent break in 
the succession, any gulf of severance between two members 
of a series of phenomena, we are to regard it as only appa- 
rent, and really a manifestation of a more occult order than 
we have yet been able to discover. And from the conjunc- 
tion of the ideas of Continuity and God, our authors draw 
two conclusions, upon the latter of which they frequently 
insist: first, “that, assuming the existence of a Supreme 
Governor of the universe, the principle of Continuity may 
be said to be the definite expression in words of a trust that 
He will not put us to permanent intellectual confusion ;”+ 
and next, “that it is the duty of the man of science to push 
back the Great First Cause in time as far as possible.” 
“Let not any of our readers,” they go on to say, “regard 
this process as an attempt to drive the Creator out of the 
field altogether, for this is not the case. Is it less reverent 
to regard the universe as an illimitable avenue that leads 
up to God, than to look upon it as a limited area bounded 
by an impenetrable wall, which, if we could only pierce it, 
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would bring us at once into the presence of the Eternal ?”* 
Then from this thought follows another of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. Suppose it can be proved that the present 
visible universe esseutially belongs to time,—that a con- 
ceivable, though almost infinitely distant, date can be as- 
signed to its commencement, and, in like manner, a period 
put to its possible existence,—does not the doctrine of | 
Continuity, requiring that the existing state of things shall 
be conditioned by some antecedent, and still pushing back 
God into the infinite spaces of eternity, seem to lead us to 
the conception of an unseen universe, out of which the 
visible frame of things has been developed ? 

In the present state of physical speculation, it is not a 
very difficult thing to prove the finality of things as they 
are. Putting aside for the moment the question of the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter, we note that the sum of force 
in the universe is constant. No power with which we are 
acquainted can create force. The utmost that can now be 
claimed even for the human will is, that it can direct energy 
which is placed at its disposal by the operation of physical 
laws. All mechanical contrivances, of which the human 
body is one of the most complicated and delicate, are so 
many devices for transinuting force into the most convenient 
form, and applying it at the appropriate place and time. 
For a property of force not less remarkable than its invaria- 
bility in quantity, is its power of transformation. To use 

he technical language of the physicists, it is now potential 
and now kinetic ; now residing in the hanging rock which 
the next frost will detach from the cliff, and now thunder- 
ing in ruin upon the plain below. Every one knows the 
brilliant result of researches made in our own day, by which 
not only the conception of heat as a mode of motion has | 
been worked out, but the mechanical equivalent of heat 
has been accurately ascertained. Upon this grand general- 
ization other conclusions as to the interchangeability of 
what have hitherto been regarded as separate forces seem 
to hang ; and every day further progress is made towards the 
establishment of the principle, that in the world we know 
all life and movement and change depend upon the various 
manifestations of one constant and yet changeful energy. 
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Nor is there any difficulty in recognizing in the Sun the 
great reservoir of physical force. His heat is the material 
source of life. In his incandescence we find the secret of 
existence. The old Zend worship, in fixing upon the great 
God of Day as the symbol of all Divine power, had but 
anticipated in a religious form the last utterance of modern 
science. 

But this doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, almost 
before it had firmly fixed itself in the minds of any but 
scientific men, received a startling supplement in another, 
the Dissipation of Energy. 


“ Hnergy,’ say our authors, “is of use to us solely because it 
is constantly being transformed. When the sluice is shut, or the 
fire put out, the machinery stops : when a man cannot digest his 
food, he breaks down altogether... .. ‘Keep your powder dry,’ 
is merely one way of saying, ‘ Preserve the ready transformability- 
of your energy.’ .... Thus it is an inquiry of the very utmost 
importance as regards the present universe, Are all forms of 
energy equally susceptible of transformation? 'To see the impor- 
tance of this question, the reader has only to reflect that if there 
be any one form of energy less readily or less completely trans- 
formable than the others, and if transformations constantly go 
on, more and more of the’ whole energy of the universe will 
inevitably sink into this lower grade as time advances. Hence 
the whole possibility of transformation must steadily grow less 
and less: in scientific language, though the quantity of energy 
remains for ever unchanged, its avadlability steadily decreases.” *. 


Now all mechanical and other energy is perpetually 
being transformed into heat ; while experience proves that 
when, as in the case of the steam- engine, we attempt to 
turn heat back again into work, only a part of it can 
be so utilized, while the rest is dissipated or degraded 
beyond possibility of recovery. This inevitable process 
involves no diminution in the quantity of energy remaining 
in the universe, but it is constantly converting more and 
more energy into a condition in which it is practically 
useless. 

“Jt is absolutely certain that life, so far as it is physical, 
depends essentially upon transformations of energy: it is also 
absolutely certain that age after age the possibility of such trans- 
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formations is becoming less and less, and, so far as. we yet know, 
the final state of the present universe must be an aggregation 
(into one mass) of all the matter it contains, i.e. the potential 
energy gone, and a practically useless state of kinetic energy 
i.e. uniform temperature throughout the mass.”’* 


The sun himself must be conceived of as gradually grow- 
ing colder in proportion as his fires burn themselves out ; 
while, at an inconceivably distant period, the earth, with all 
the planets, must, in virtue of ethereal friction, gradually 
approach him in spiral orbits, and at last fall into his mass. 
Then the same forces, at a time still more remote, will bring 
the sun into collision with Sirius, or some nearer fixed star ; 
the shock will again awaken life-giving heat, to be radiated 
into empty space or to quicken new worlds; but this too 
will burn itself out, until the same process be repeated, and 
the same cycle of mechanical contact and heat and possible 
life be recommenced. Still all this must be contemplated 
as having an end in time; and the consummation of the 
present visible universe must be the aggregation of all the 
matter which it contains into a single mass, at the uniform 
temperature which is the negation of available energy. 


“The study of the necessary future has prepared us for an 
inquiry into the long remote past. Just as the present discrete 
stellar systems must finally come together, so the materials which 
now form them must have originally been widely separate. Our 
modern knowledge enables us to look back with almost certitude 
to the time when there was nothing but gravitating matter and 
its potential energy throughout the expanse of space—ready, as 
slight local differences of distribution predisposed it, to break up 
into portions, each converging to one or more nuclei of its own, 
and thus forming in time separate solar or stellar systems. We 
have thus reached the beginning as well as the end of the present 
visible universe, and have come to the conclusion that it began 
in time, and will in time come to an end.” + 


The investigation of the idea of force thus carries us 
beyond the present visible universe in the direction of time, 
and compels us, in accordance with the doctrine of Conti- 
nuity, to form the conception of some previous universe out 
of which it has been evolved. But the idea of force, coupled 
with that of matter, makes up our thought of the existing 
frame of things: to what result will a like careful scrutiny 
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of the essential characteristics of matter lead-us? But we 
enter here upon a region where we can no longer enjoy the 
perfect guidance of observation, and where our reasonings 
must, for the present at least, contain a large hypothetical 
element, vitiating them to an extent which we are quite 
unable to measure. Is matter infinitely divisible or not ? 
If it is atomic in constitution, shall we postulate the old 
atom of Lucretius, or the more mysterious vortex-atom of 
Helmholtz and Thomson? Or shall we altogether dispense 
with the atom, and, with Boscovitch, substitute for it a 
mere geometrical point, conceived of as a centre of force? 
The last of these hypotheses, it is manifest, differs in prin- 
ciple from all the rest ; they explain matter—it explains it 
away; they still maintain the dual constitution of the uni- 
verse in matter and force—it recognizes in force the single, 
solitary reality. But it is instructive to note how even the 
material theories of matter seem to leave room for something 
which, if not hyper-physical, is at least much less grossly 
physical than our common thought of things. The mecha- 
nical theory of heat, no less than the phenomena of chemical 
affinity, necessitates the conception of an inconceivably swift 
and varied atomic motion ; these ultimate particles do not 
lie side by side in dead and rigid inactivity, but change 
places, circle round poles, are thrown into a most real 
though invisible commotion. So that, if we are to accept 
[the latest theories of physics, nothing can be less true than 
that matter, as we see it, is an ultimate fact of the universe ; 
that its structure, density, internal immobility, as revealed 
to our senses, even when aided by the most powerful instru- 
ments, exhaust the phenomena which might be noted under 
other conditions of observation. Much rather are we com- 
pelled to conclude that the reports of our senses do not even 
touch the underlying reality, and that in this material stuff 
of things which it is the fashion to oppose to spiritual exist- 
ence, as being altogether conceivable and holding no mys- 
tery, is a depth of possibility which we are altogether unable 
to fathom. Even so long ago as the time of Dr. Thomas 
Young, this conception, though in a slightly different form 
from that in which it is now held, had presented itself to 
the mind of philosophers. In a passage quoted by our 
authors,* Dr. Young says: 
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“ Besides this porosity, there is still room for the supposition 
that even the ultimate particles of matter may be permeable to 
the causes of attractions of various kinds, especially if those causes 
be immaterial ; nor is there anything in the unprejudiced study 
of physical philosophy that can induce us to doubt the existence 
of immaterial substances ; on the contrary, we see analogies that 
lead us almost directly to such an opinion..... We know not 
but that thousands of spiritual worlds may exist unseen for ever 
by human eyes ; nor have we any reason to suppose that even 
the presence of matter in a given spot necessarily excludes those 
existences from it. Those who maintain that nature always 
teems with life wherever living beings can be placed, may there- 
fore speculate with freedom on the possibility of independent 
worlds ; some existing in different parts of space, others pervading 
each other, unseen and unknown, in the same space, and others, 
again, to which space may not be a necessary mode of existence.” 


But this is not all. There are a series of physical con- 
siderations which lead us to the conception of a kind of 
matter different from that of which our senses are directly 
cognizant, yet which indubitably exists. What, for instance, 
are we to say to the luminiferous ether? Shall we look 
upon it as a fluid or an elastic solid? The resistance which 
it offers to the motions of the planets is almost inconceivably 
small; yet, on the other hand, the theory of light requires 
that we shall think of it as in some sense a substance. 
Whether the ether absorbs light and heat so as to become a 
possible reservoir of potential energy, or simply radiates 
them, undiminished, equally in every direction,—or what 
share its particles or other extra-mundane corpuscles in con- 
stant motion may have in producing the force which we know 
as grayitation,—are among the questions on which physical 
science is now hardly venturing to speculate. In these 
airy regions it is soon possible to become dizzy, and even 
where our authors walk with a tolerably confident step, it is 
not for us to follow them. It is enough to say that this pre- 
sent visible universe no more exhausts the totality of things 
in space than it does in time; that around it, and beneath 
it, and within it, are modifications of material existence of. 
which we can form only a very vague conception ; and that 
as the natural complement of the idea of the development 
of the seen out of the unseen, stands the thought of the 
possible re-absorption by the unseen of the seen. 
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Still, all these speculations but circle round the main 
object of the book at a very safe distance. The thought of 
the eternal transformation of matter is conceivable enough, 
apart from that of the continued existence of any human 
mind to watch and to record it; apart, indeed, from the 
continued existence of an intelligent race of which the gene- 
rations succeed each other, as Homer had it long ago, like 
the leaves upon the trees. Nor can it be denied that recent 
physics as well as the new physiology have introduced fresh 
difficulties into the conception of human immortality, With- 
out going the length of those who would define thought as 
a mere secretion of the brain, and who deny that there is 
anything in the process not precisely analogous to the secre- 
tion of bile by the liver, it is impossible not to admit that 

he connection of the mind with its organ has been rendered 
not only much more close, but much more definite, than it 
was. “No thought takes place without some waste of the 
brain. Nay, physiologists go even further, and assert that 
each specific thought denotes some specific waste of brain 
tissue, so that there is some mysterious and obscure con- 
nection between the nature of the thought and the nature 
of the waste which it occasions. In like manner, memory 
is looked upon as dependent upon traces left behind in the 
brain of that state in which it was when the sensation re- 
membered took place.”* If this is so, the difficulty as to the 
continuance of personal consciousness is greatly increased, 
even if we are still able to conceive of the Ego—eall it what 
you choose, soul or mind or will—as distinct from its phy- 
sical organ. For, leaving out of sight the hereditary organ- 
izations which must be supposed to be transmitted by, 
and contained in, the brain, what a naked, characterless 
thing will be this spiritual I, not only shivering in disso- 
ciation from the accustomed body in a strange world, but 
shut off for ever from the magazine of all past sensations, 
knowledge, experience! We may exist in a sense, but shall 
we be ourselves without our memories? Our authors, care- 
fully keeping to their physical standpoint, are fully aware 
of these difficulties. “There are two general conditions,” 
they say,+ “of organized life. There must, in the first place, 
be an organ connecting the individual with the past; and, 
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in the next place, there must be such a frame and such a 
universe that he has the power of varied action in the 
present.” The idea of a disembodied spirit finds no favour 
with them at all. What is their conception of Divine Exist- 
ence they nowhere indicate ; with commendable reverence 
they refrain from defining the God whose being they never- 
theless declare to be self-evident. But if they think of 
Him as a Spirit, they are careful to limit all other intelli- 
gent existence to the physical plane. If man is to be im- 
mortal, he must in some way be provided with a real body 
and an organ of memory which shall serve as the guarantee 
and vehicle of his personal identity. 

It is at this point that our authors are launched upon 
the sea of absolute conjecture, with no pilotage save that 
which is doubtfully afforded by the principle of Continuity. 
They point out with much emphasis what they call “the 
apparently wasteful character of the arrangements of the 
visible universe. All but a very small portion of the sun’s 
heat goes day by day into what we call empty space..... 
That this vast store of high-class energy should be doing 
nothing but travelling outwards in space at the rate of 
188,000 miles per second is hardly conceivable, especially 
when the result of it is the inevitable destruction of the 
visible universe.”* But it is possible that this seeming 
waste may really be the means by “which our universe 
keeps up a memory of the past at the expense of the pre- 
sent.” Mr. Jevons, in his Principles of Science, says: “ Mr. 
Babbage has pointed out that if we had power to follow and 
detect the minutest effects of any disturbance, each particle 
of existing matter must be a register of all that has hap- 
pened.” But this is not enough. The present universe, as 
we have already seen, is destined to destruction within a 
prodigiously long, but yet conceivable period. To what pur- 
pose, then, this organized physical memory of things, if the 
end of it is to be the extinction of all living intelligences 
capable of reading its marvellous record? But if the visible 
universe be in reality only a small part of the sum of things, 
and there exists at the same time, permeating and upholding | 
it, an invisible world out of which it was developed and 
~ into which it will be absorbed, why may we not suppose 
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that energy passes from one to the other, and that the sun- 
force, which seemed to be wasted at so reckless a rate, may 
be gradually being transferred to another order of existence? 


“In fine, what we generally call ether may not be a mere 
medium, but a medium plus the invisible order of things, so that 
when the motions of the visible universe are transferred into 
ether, part of them are conveyed as by a bridge into the invisible 
universe, and are there made use of or stored up. Nay, is it 
even necessary to retain the conception of a bridge? May we 
not at once say, that when energy is carried from matter into 
ether, it is carried from the visible into the invisible ; and that 
when it is carried from ether to matter, it is carried from the 
visible into the invisible ?”* 


Granted, however, that we have laid hold of the possibility 
of an unseen universe, into which the present world will be 
dissolved, we have yet no provision for transferring man, 
with an available organ of memory, from one to the other. 
We prefer to state this crucial part of the theory in our 
authors’ own words : 


“Tf we turn now to thought, we find that, inasmuch as it 
affects the substance of the present visible universe, it produces 
a inaterial organ of memory. But the motions that accompany 
thought will also affect the invisible order of things, and thus it 
follows, that ‘ Thought, conceived to affect the mutter of another 
universe sinultancously with this, may explain a future state.’ 

“This idea, however, requires further development and expla- 
nation. Let us therefore begin by supposing that we possess a 
frame, or the rudiments of a frame, connecting us with the invi- 
sible universe, which we may call the spiritual body. 

“ Now each thought that we think is accompanied by certain 
molecular motions and displacements in the brain, and part of 
them, let us allow, are in some way stored up in that organ, so 
as to produce what may be termed our material or physical 
memory. Other parts of these motions are, however, communi- 
cated to the spiritual or invisible body, and are there stored up, 
forming a memory which may be made use of when that body 
is free to exercise its functions. 

“ Again, one of the arguments which proves the existence of 
the invisible universe demands that it shall be full of energy 
when the present universe is defunct. We can, therefore, very 
well imagine that after death, when the spiritual body is free to 
exercise its functions, it may be replete with energy and have 
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eminently the power of action in the present, retaining also, as we 
have shewn above, a hold upon the past, inasmuch as the memory 
of past events has been stored up in it, and thus preserving the 
two essential requisites of a continuous, intelligent Existence.” * 


This, then, is the goal of our authors’ argument, so far as 
it is concerned with the matter proposed in their title-page. 
As we have already said, their incidental speculations cover 
a much larger area. They discuss at some length the ques- 
tions of creation and evolution. They elaborate a remark- 
able theory, which if it had been published in the second 
century would have been called Gnostic, according to which 
the First Person in the Trinity is the absolute God; the 
Second Person, the Source of all Energy ; the Third Person, 
the Lord and Giver of Life. They support these specula- 
tions by a curious catena of quotations from every part of 
Scripture, which lead the reader to suspect, what however 
is nowhere openly stated, that the authors regard the Bible 
as implicitly containing all that science, after the painful 
toil of centuries, is able explicitly to reveal. But all this, 
we venture to think, adds nothing whatever to the real force 
of their reasoning, whatever that may be. On the contrary, 
it excites suspicion by seeming to prove too much. To one 
who has been accustomed to trace the history of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity through a thousand phases of ancient 
speculation and superstition, it is not reassuring to come 
upon it as the latest result of transcendental physics. Those 
who, on purely historical and philological ground, have 
investigated the formation of the canon and the growth of 
the two literatures which conjointly we call the Bible, will 
start in incredulous surprise at the greatness of the miracle, 
when those ancient and artless records are proved to have 
anticipated the triumphs of modern discovery. We must 
confess that we have read this part of the book with some- 
thing like regret. It too obviously invites assault from 
enemies, to whom it gives the opportunity of winning a 
cheap victory, while they leave the real strength of the 
reasoning untouched. Nothing will be easier for the foe of 
all religions alike, than to neglect the strength of the evi- . 
dence here offered for God and immortality, and to point 

the shaft of easy sarcasm at a theory which brings Hebrew 
piety and English physics into an accord so wonderful. 
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Indeed, the strength of the book is in no degree in what 
it proves. The moment we are off the familiar ground of 
the Conservation and Dissipation of Energy, we enter a 
cloudy region of hypothesis. Much is made of the ultimate 
constitution of matter, but we do not know whether we are 
to believe in atoms, or in vortex-atoms, or in centres of force. 
The ether is a seat of boundless possibilities, but of possi- 
bilities only ; we only reach the fact of its existence by help 
of a chain of inferences, and we suppose rather than know 
that it must have such and such qualities. The upshot of 
it all is, that if matter is not in itself inconceivable, it hides 
the inconceivable behind it ; and that in and beyond it we 
may, if we will, conceive the existence of an unseen uni- 
verse, which will at once play the part of accounting for the 
universe that is, and push further back the necessity of 
Divine intervention. So, too, the transference of energy 
from the visible to the invisible order of things is wholly 
hypothetical ; nor is there a particle of evidence to shew 
for the actual existence of the “spiritual body,” by help of 
which our personal identity is to be transmitted unimpaired 
to another state of being. To what purpose, then, this 
ageregation of hypotheses, this heaping up of possibilities ? 
If we cannot say with certainty that any one of these things 
is, what object in alleging that all of them may be? 

The answer to these questions, and at the same time the 
clue to the real worth of this book, will be found in the 
consideration of the attitude towards religion, and especially 
towards the doctrine of immortality, which some cultivators 
of physical science have of late taken up. Upon the hope 
of a future life, they have claimed the right of placing a 
direct negative. To all arguments of a moral or religious 
kind which seem to point in that direction, they dogmati- 
cally reply, It cannot be. The existence of mind is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the existence of body, and the fate 
of the ultimate particles of which any individual body is 
composed can be traced beyond possibility of dispute. 
When the chemical elements, out of whose conjunction the 
brain is built up, are set free by the cessation of life to form 
new affinities and to enter into fresh combinations, the con- 
ditions of conscious life are no longer present, and science 
is cognizant of no other conditions under which conscious 
life is possible. So, too, in regard to religious truth of a 
wider scope. Recent triumphs of material investigation 
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have been held to resolve all things into permutations of 
matter, controlled by invariable laws, of the origin of which 
we are unable to know anything, and so to render needless 
or even absurd the hypothesis of a God. This process of 
thought is just now exhibited in two stages, though whether 
it is destined generally and permanently to pass out of the 
first into the second may be questioned. The first and 
commoner is the stage of nescience. Science finds no God 
in Nature; like Laplace, “does not need that hypothesis” 
within the field of its characteristic activity ; and, in addi- 
tion, rather leaves it to be understood that what she does 
not see has no real existence in rerwm naturd. The second 
stage is that of blank and bold denial. Neither telescope 
nor microscope nor spectrum analysis can discern a God— 
therefore there is none. Mind without brain is an absurdity ; 
and therefore a Governing Intelligence, if there were one, 
would come within the reach of philosophical instruments. 
When we have said matter and force, we have said every- 
thing; there is nothing in either which we have not already 
explained or shall not soon explain. There is no room in 
the universe for a world of spiritual realities, even if there 
were any good ground, of another than the physical kind, 
for believing in its existence ; not only it is true that Sci- 
ence cannot take cognizance of such, but her eye is really 
all-seeing, her methods capable of universal application. 
The motto of this new school of material thinkers is a parody 
of the Psalmist’s word: The weak, the credulous, the super- 
stitious fool hath said in his heart, “ There is a God.” 

We are not about to enter into an argument against either 
of these recent forms of thought. For all practical purposes 
of religion, there is very little difference between them. 
The man who says, “I have no God,” and he who simply 
affirms, “I do not know whether or not I have a God,” too 
often adding, at least in implication, “and I do not think 
that it much matters,” are equally beyond reach of religious 
motive and affection. But there is about the latter a certain 
appearance of humility and self-distrust which somewhat 
disarms opposition ; at least he does not deny the existence 
of the problem which he confesses himself unable to solve, 
and owns that there may be bounds to the application of 
his favourite methods. While, on the other hand, there is 
something almost revolting in the effrontery of one who is 
but the creature of an instant, in comparison with the end- 
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less ages for which even his own geology asks—the tenant 
of a point in creation, if his astronomy rightly picture the 
boundless spaces of the universe—who has not yet ran- 
sacked the riches of his own tiny planet, or solved the com- 
monest secrets which environ his daily life-—and who yet 
stands up in the plenitude of his intellectual pride to declare 
that the world holds no higher intelligence than his own. 
And such an one receives in this book a righteous rebuke 
from those who are above all others qualified to give it. 
Here, too, are searchers into the mysteries of physical nature, 
keen, clear-sighted, consequent ; ready to accept all proved 
facts, all established principles, and to carry them, without 
fear or favour, to their logical conclusions. More than this, 
they begin from the material standpoint, and proceed by 
scientific methods ; for a large part of their argument they 
are upon the same ground as the material atheist, and part 
company with him only when the logic of science compels 
them. And whatever we may think of the particular hypo- 
theses which they adopt, or of the special bridge which they 
build between their science and their faith, they must be at 
least held to have proved that beneath the visible world, 
which we have been assured is so completely explicable, 
hes an infinite possibility of the invisible ; that the utmost 
effort of Science is only to attain to the verge of a region 
where her foot can no longer tread; and that whoso will 
penetrate the ultimate depths of being, the existence of 
which it is impossible to dispute, must more largely walk 
by faith than by sight. 

Once more to confine ourselves, in a few final words, to 
the hope of a future life: the logical effect of thus taking 
off the embargo which science had laid upon belief, is to 
rehabilitate the moral and religious arguments for immor- 
tality. We have no intention now of either repeating or 
estimating them. It is generally confessed that, even taken 
cumulatively, they do not amount to logical proof. No one 
can fail to note that their separate force varies from mind 
to mind; nay, even in the same mind at different times. 
They come from every side of our nature; what is in one 
mood a necessity of the harmonizing intellect, becomes at 
another the cry of the conscience, and again, at a third, the 
deepest longing of the heart. But these arguments, aspira- 
tions, hopes, yearnings, are no longer to be stifled in their 
birth as so many self-condemned strivings after the impos- 
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sible. There is a world of mystery in which it is possible 
that all they ask for may be realized. So long as their 
logical worth is justly estimated, and presumptions and 
probabilities are not converted into dogmatic certainties, 
their guidance may be rightfully accepted in a region which 
is inaccessible to the foot of Physical Science, and where 
the conditions of being are not such as are contemplated 
by her present methods. The sense in which God is self- 
evident to the saint is altogether incomprehensible to the 
mere savant; and yet one who knows, and feels, and sees 
God, cannot by any process of reasoning be persuaded that 
He is not. So the conviction that a spirit which has once 
known God, and which God has known, can never by any 
physical change be separated from conscious relation with 
the Eternal Reality, may be overwhelmingly deep, though 
incapable of presentation in syllogistic form; while the 
desire of parted hearts for re-union, and the sense of the 
infiniteness of all pure affection, may be diversely inter- 
preted as a mere futile longing for that which cannot be, 
or as a pledge of immortality. The fact that the argument 
for a future life takes such Protean shapes, and, driven from 
‘one entrenchment of probability never fails to find refuge 
in another, is itself a proof of the depth and intensity of 
the desire which lies behind all reasoning. Nor will there 
ever cease to be a world of half-lights and changeful sha- 
dows in which these hopes will find their full scope and 
possible fruition. 

“The greater the circle of light,” say our authors, “the greater 
the circumference of darkness: and the mystery which has been 
driven before us looms in the darkness that surrounds this circle, 
growing more mysterious and more tremendous as the circum- 
ference is increased. In fine, we have already remarked that the 
position of the scientific man is to clear a space before him, from 
which all mystery shall be driven away, and in which there shall 
be nothing but matter, and certain definite laws which he can 
comprehend. There are, however, three great mysteries (a trinity 
of mysteries) which elude, and will for ever elude, his grasp, and 
these will persistently hover around the border of this cleared 
and illuminated circle—they are the mystery of matter, the mys- 
tery of life, and the mystery of God, and these three are one.” * 

CHARLES BEARD. 
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VIL—COX’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A History of Greece. By George W. Cox, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. London. 1874. 


ONCE again a new History of Greece! The dust indeed 
settles thickly on the tomes of Mitford; but Finlay is just 
beginning to be appreciated, Grote has a fame which ripens 
daily, Dr. Thirlwall is yet remembered as something more 
than a bishop, and the sheets of Curtius are still wet from 
the English press. One might fancy that the story of 
Hellas had now been fully told, and that Clio’s next seer 
would speak some new tongue. But Mr, Cox comes before 
us, willing to compete with these puissant rivals upon 
Grecian ground, confident that here there are still new les- 
sons to be learned and new laurels to be won. 

And there is indeed no field which will better repay in- 
cessant exploration than this. True, our original sources 
supply us with full information as to the contents of Greek 
mythology and Greek philosophy, though even here there 
is still scope for speculation as to the conditions which 
determined the genesis of either. But as regards Greek 
history, so scanty are the authentic contemporary records 
which have been preserved to us, that an almost boundless 
field is opened for the exercise of the historian’s skill in 
supplying the chasms in their narratives, or drawing judi- 
cious inferences from their meagre data. He can collect no 
new materials ; but he can give new suggestions, or guide 
us in our judgment of old ones. 

It seems needless to insist how important it is that this 
task, vast though it be, should never be abandoned. It is 
to the life of old Greece that we must look for the explana- 
tion of the life of our own day. Only medieval history, it 
has been well said, is ancient ; classical history is modern. 
Everything, Christianity excepted, that is of the essence of 
modern life, had its rise in Greece. Greece gave us popular 
government and free discussion ; Greece checked priestly 
power and priestly ascetism ; Greece created philosophy, 
rhetoric, art, history and positive science. If we -would 
understand ourselves, we must understand Greece. As Sir 
Henry Maine told his Cambridge audience six weeks ago: 
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“Except the blind forces of nature, nothing in this world 
moves which is not Greek in its origin. To the Greeks it 
was given to create the principle of progress, of movement 
upwards aud not downwards or backwards, of destruction 
tending to construction.” 

Now Grecian history is set before us by Mr. Cox ona 
more ambitious plan than by any of his forerunners. He 
will tell the whole tale of Hellas from the cradle to the 
grave ; aye, and beyond the gate of death, the further tale 
of cold corruption, till the day when she rose from the dead 
to a second national life. Curtius carried the story to the 
death of Philip; Grote stopped at the distribution of 
Alexander's empire; Thirlwall went on another century 
and a half, to the Roman destruction of the Achzan league; 
here Finlay took up the thread, and brought down the tale 
of servitude—Roman, Byzantian, Crusading, Ottoman and 
Venetian servitude—to the pacific revolution of 1843. Then 
for the first time Greece laid the strong hand on the alien 
rulers who during two thousand years had been a dire 
spring of woes innumerable ; she bound the apathetic Otho 
in constitutional chains, and won again a self-governing 
national life.* But even here Mr. Cox’s plan will not end. 
He has still to tell us how ill the old bottles could bear the 
new wine ; how worthless were free measures without free 
men ; and how a Viking prince was summoned from Scan- 
dinavia to supersede Otho the desiré and the irreconcil- 
able. A historian who goes back to Lycurgus and comes 
down to Capo d@Istria is a bold one; we fear, more bold 
than wise. The epic unity of Greece’s history ends with 
her first decay ; in what follows there is neither political 
instruction, nor liveliness of incident, nor even causative 
connection, to induce us to drag the story on. And though 
Mr. Cox has proved himself a sound scholar, an acute my- 
thologist, and a vigorous writer, we fear that these qualifi- 
cations will avail little in the dreary annals of medieval 
misrule. In the Great Sahara even the Arab steed is help- 
less. 

The two volumes now before us conclude with the fall of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian war—the end of her first and 


* Tt is interesting to compare with these the periods covered by the modern 
historians of Rome: Arnold and Ihne going to the second Punic war, Momm- 
sen to the establishment of the Empire, and Niebuhr to its fall. 
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greatest period. They embrace, of course, before this 
struggle of hers with Sparta, her struggle with Persia; and, 
earlier still than even the Father of History can guide us, 
the dim uncertain pre-historic time. There most of us walk 
with slow and hesitating steps, but Mr. Cox treads firmly, 
and by the light of the very sun itself, for solar myths seem 
to greet him wherever he goes. 

Probably most of our readers are familiar with Mr. Max 
Miiller’s efforts to trace the genesis of religion, and know 
that Mr. Cox is his most successful follower, Those who 
have hung in delight over the Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations will not be surprised to find their teacher still 
manipulating our pre-historical materials with a rather ex- 
cessive scepticism about their capacity for making history, 
and a rather excessive credulity about their capacity for 
making astronomy. Wordsworth might say : 


“The glory of old Greece must disappear, 
Her morning splendours vanish, and their place 
Know them no more. And Truth, who veiled her face 
With those bright beams, yet hid it not, must steer 
Henceforth a humbler course, perplexed and slow.” 


But Mr. Cox shews neither perplexity nor slowness in the 
new course of speculation which is to supplant the acere- 
dited fables. As Mommsen held a brief for Casarism, and 
Grote for the Démos, so Mr. Cox appears as the advocate 
of the solar system. He has so keen an eye for solar 
analogies, that in the most earthly legend he will find you 
some trace of dawn or night or cloud, as readily as Dr. 
Inman would find On or Yoni in the fold of an academic 
hood or the outline of a baby’s rattle. 

Mr. Cox’s vivid sketch of the mythological spirit, with 
its ready supernatural solution of every sight or sound in 
nature, helps us to realize our debt to the Hellenic philo- 
sophers who dared to separate science from a creed so un- 
favourable to speculation : 


“Tf in the clear heaven the big drops fell from the suddenly 
gathered clouds, these were the tears which Zeus wept for the 
death of his son Sarpedon. If in the autumn-time the leaves 
fell from the trees, and the earth put on a mourning garb, this 
was because Persephoné, the summer-child, had been stolen from 
the Great Mother, and because her sorrow could not be lightened 
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until the maiden should be brought back at the joyous trysting- 
place of Eleusis. If the sun which plunged into the sea in the 
evening came back after a few hours to cheer the earth with his 
radiance, this was because during the night he had journeyed 
round the ocean stream in his golden cup, and had been glad- 
dened with the sight of his wife and children. For the Greek, 
the moon ‘wandering among the stars of lesser birth,’ was 
Asteroida surrounded by the fifty daughters of Endymion, the 
attendant virgins of Ursula in the Christianized myth. The 
snow-storm was Niobe weeping for her murdered children ; the 
earthquake was the heaving caused by the struggles of im- 
prisoned giants, who were paying the penalty for rebellion 
against the laws of heaven. . . . The stars and the clouds were 
the exulting dancers who clashed their cymbals round the cradle 
of Zeus ; the sun was the hero compelled to go his weary round 
for the children of men, or crucified daily on his blazing wheel, 
or condemned to heave to the summit of heaven the stone 
which thence rolled down to the abyss.” * 


But though Mr. Cox has all a discoverer’s exuberant 
faith in his method, it would be a great error to treat him 
as a mere doctrinaire, or to deny his claims to a place 
amongst philosophical historians. *He has not convinced 
us that it is impossible for any trustworthy historical in- 
ferences to be drawn from the old legends ; nor have we 
much hope that the problems of the unknown period which 
separates the ascertained facts of primitive Aryanism from 
the ascertained facts of contemporary chronicles can ever 
be solved by manipulations, however dexterous, of a mytho- 
logical w and an etymological y.f Yet we acknowledge the 
interesting and suggestive character of his mythological 
inquiries, and must frankly own that to him and _ his 
science the world owes a new insight into the mental life 
of our earliest Aryan ancestors. 

We believe indeed that these Aryan legends will ulti- 
mately be traced to an origin in pre-Aryan thought. Mr. 
Cox makes them to be earlier than the separation of the 


* I. 125, 126. 


+ Perhaps the most striking proof of the impossibility of making historical 
insight do the work of historical information was afforded by Niebuhr himself. 
Despite the intuitive sagacity which is attributed to him, he accepted Sou- 
lavie’s spurious “Memoirs of the Minority of Louis XIV.’ as a genuine work 
of Massillon’s, and pronounced it to be ‘‘the best historical work in French 
literature.” 
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various Aryan nations, but anthropology bids fair to prove 
the uniformity of myth to be so unbroken throughout 
the world, that the picture which comparative mythology 
draws will be one of a// humanity in its half-conscious 
cradle life. 

The same criticism applies also to the next most striking 
part of this History—his account of the early family life of 
the Aryan race. (For here again he seems to us to limit 
to a single group of races the social institutions which 
must inevitably arise whenever marriage raises mankind a 
whit beyond a bestial individualism of life, and which, as 
matter of history, is as much Semitic as Aryan.) This he 
sets before us with all its singular incidents ;—the un- 
broken corporate unity of the family from generation to 
generation (a unity faintly reflected in the Positivist’s 
eidolon of humanity), the merger of all individual property 
and individual right into the one ownership of the family, 
and the uncontrolled power of the lord for the time being 
of the family. He draws his sketch in tints so strong and 
clear that it well repays perusal even at the hands of 
readers already familiax with the similar pictures presented 
in Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law or in the masterly Cité 
Antique. Nor does the value of Mr. Cox’s exposition of 
this patriarchal system cease when he has passed on from 
the patriarchal to the political period of history. For the 
causal link that he traces between the two is the most 
striking instance of his historical acumen. Why was the 
firmness of Roman organization impossible to the Greek ? 
Why should a united Greece, a “ Pan-hellenic idea,” be 
impossible through all the brave days of old, and become 
possible only after ages of servitude? Why, in spite of 
religious sympathies, kindred customs, common tongue, 
and amphictyonic associations, could the Greeks never get 
beyond a 7éX\us to a rdrpis? Because, answers Mr. Cox, Hel- 
lenic life is only early Aryan life grown big. The cities 
are isolated and imperious, because the households were 
isolated and the housefathers despotic. 

Let the reader who wishes to realize this, turn to Mr. 
Cox’s second chapter, and observe him as he traces the 
origin of Hellenic civilization. Let him note the exclusive- 
ness that was stamped on it; how for the primitive Aryan 
“the world beyond the limits of his own family contained 
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nothing, or contained his natural enemies.” Let him note 
again its despotic character, the very derivation of rérnp and 
its kindred words, Seordrys, dasapati (sovereign), and aécus 
(husband), all indicating simply pot-ency, point to the time 
when the father, absolute master within his own home, was 
viewed with no feeling but that of terror. He was the 
master of the lives of his children, and his wife was in 
theory his slave. 

By tracing the society and laws of the different Aryan 
tribes to their earliest forms (in doing which we are much 
assisted by observing the existing conditions of the village 
communities of India and Russia), we find at last a time 
when the house of each of our Aryan progenitors was to 
him what the den is to the wild beast, “something to which 
he alone has a right, and which he allows his mate and his 
offspring to share, but which no other living thing may 
enter except at the risk of life.” Hence came the most 
striking feature of Grecian history—the fact that the 
ancient Hellenic communities never coalesced into a 
nation. 

Nay, even in historical times, andgin Latium and Rome 
as well as in Hellas, every house was a fortress, carefully 
cut off by its precinct from every other. No party-wall 
might join different houses. No plough might turn up the 
neutral ground between. We have then a condition of 
society in which each household lives by itself, and even 
worships by itself; we see why the history of the Greek 
and Latin tribes is the history of struggles to do away with 
the divisions and distinctions of their progenitors ; and we 
understand for the first time the salient feature of Greek 
history—the fact that the Greek communities never co- 
alesced into a nation. The importance of that feature ap- 
pears at once when we remember that it was this minute 
subdivision of Greece—or, in other words, this multipli- 
cation of separate self-governing city communities—that 
made the Greeks the aristocracy of the world ; for it set a 
' prospect of fame and influence before every freeman, and 
gave a stimulus to all his powers. 

How did this “den,” which primitive man defended for 
his mate and offspring, ever come to rise into a home, and 
this litter of cubs into a family? This gigantic step, this 
new conception of a social life, which was the seminal idea 
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of all civilization, we owe to Religion, to the faith in im- 
mortality. When the owner of the den was dead, his 
children had faith that he yet lived. He retained the 
wants and felt the pleasures and pains of his former life. 
Nay, his power to do harm was even greater than when he 
lived. Hence this belief entailed frightful cruelty. The 
dead man still hunts, eats and sleeps ; hence his horse, his 
cook, his wife, must be despatched for his service in the 
land of the unseen. To him must be sent through the altar 
flames the costliest garments. Did he fall in battle, then 
must his vengeful spirit be appeased by the human sacri- 
fice. Hence all the horrors of a Chthonian worship. The 
deceased head of a family was still the lord of his house ; 
nay, he was now its god, and must be worshiped. The- 
leader of this worship can be none but the dead man’s 
legitimate representative; thus the living master of a family 
held his sway merely as the vicegerent of the man from 
whom he had inherited authority. Hence every house be- 
comes a temple, of which the master or father (the terms 
being synonymous) is the priest ; a priest who knows no- 
thing of the cults of ogher families, but who propitiates the 
gods of his own penetralia alone. But this worship becomes 
enlarged with each generation, for the younger sons become 
heads of new families, though kept in rigid allegiance to 
the clan-chief, who represents the original progenitor. All, 
however, who could not shew direct descent from the origi- 
nal stock, or who worshiped different gods or by different 
sacrifices, were aliens; and to be an alien was to be an 
enemy. “And thus we have in the East the growth of 
caste ; in the West, that of a plebs, or a chentela, beneath 
whom might be placed the serf or the helot. The position 
of the domestic slave was in one sense higher, for he was 
initiated into the family worship.” The plebeian had no 
claim to the sympathy of the patricians, for he—qua plebeian 
—could have no worship at all. Hence in the primitive 
Aryan states alike of East and West, the distinction of orders 
is based entirely on religion. And it was only as the logi- 
cal outcome of the earliest religious faith, that in these 
early states citizenship was derivable from race alone. 
From this ancestor-worship arose the laws of inheritance, 
with their primogeniture and their utter absence of testa- 
mentary power. All that had come from the ancestor 
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must pass on to his legitimate successor in each generation. 
So we find, as well in Athenian and Roman as in Hindu 
legislation, restrictions upon wills ; restrictions which at 
Athens were absolute, and which Solon did not relax, ex- 
cept in favour of the childless. Did any one leave children, 
then at his death his property was divided in the manner 
by law established. 

“Tf aman left only a daughter, the nearest kinsman, as being 
the lawful heir, was not only to take the inheritance, but to 
marry the daughter, who went with it ; and if he were married 
already, he must quit his wife for her. This is strictly the 
meaning of érikdnpoc ; an heiress in the modern sense of the 
term being unknown to Hellenic law.” 


But although within the state the strict demarcations 
between the castes, the higher and lower orders, the patri- 
cians and plebeians, by lapse of time gradually faded, yet 
those barriers which cut off the stranger without the state 
from the citizen within it were never removed : 

“The Athenian, the Spartan, the Megarian, and the Theban, 
were as closely akin as the men of Kent and Essex, of Norfolk 
and Lincoln. Yet out of the bounds of his own city each was a 
stranger or alien, who had no proper claim to the protection of 
the laws; who could not become the owner of land in a soil sacred 
to the worship of other gods; or inherit from the citizens, because 
all inheritance involved the maintenance of a particular ritual.” 

In these times the city was not only the citizen’s home, it 
was his world ; here alone he could live protected by law, 
that is, by religion. Hence the doom of banishment was 
tantamount to the doom of death. 

This influence of religion gave rise to those centrifugal 
tendencies of, Hellenic civilization which rendered impos- 
sible a union that would have changed the history of the 
world. This deep and narrow religious feeling made every 
Greek war a crusade, faithless, merciless and devout, and 
the contending armies approached each other with curses 
as ferocious as any which may be read on the cylinders of 
Tiglathpileser. 

Even when the natural inequality of mankind enabled 
stronger families to rule weaker ones as “clients” with irre- 
sponsible despotism, these weaker ones still retained in 
their own precincts, as low Indian castes do now, all their 
old exclusiveness and despotism. 
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When, however, several of these families were nearly on 
a par in point of power, they might, and did, combine to 
extend that power. Then a worship of some common god, 
which did not trench on that of the different families, was 
established, and the families thus united formed a brother- 
hood or Phratria. So families combining formed clans, and 
the result of a combination of clans was the tribe; and, 
finally, a union of tribes constituted the wédus or state. 
With the formation of the state we may safely say that the 
political growth of the Greek stopped, for his incapacity to 
conceive of representative government or advance to any 
other idea of a parliament than a primary assembly, precluded 
all further political development. Hence Hellas remained 
practically throughout its whole history a “geographical 
expression,’ a mere territory in which a certain number of 
cities inhabited by people more or less resembling each 
other might or might not be allied together. This assem- 
blage of units could not combine as a unanimous whole, 
even to resist the Persian invasion. The Greek cities and 
the city of Rome had the same theories of membership ; 
but Rome, by enrolling its conquered nations amongst its 
citizens, conquered the world; whilst Greece, by refusing to 
copy her, sunk.into a province of her dominion. Beyond 
this, the course of political development in Greece and 
Rome is identical. In each it is the attempt of the subject 
rnany to pass the strict line of demarcation between them- 
selves and the few dominant families, 
Passing from the political to the moral results of this 
early household life in Greece, we find one effect of un- 
speakable importance—the intense realization of the ideas 
of moral responsibility and retribution. The family was a 
wnt ; hence all kinsfolk and tribesmen must suffer with 
the guilty and cannot forget his guilt. Minor results are 
well described by Mr. Cox thus: 


“The virtues which it seemed to foster had their root, not in 
any spontaneous feeling or instinct, but simply in a technical 
discipline ; nor was there a single direction in which the member 
of an ancient household could turn without finding himself con- 
fronted by external restraints. If a certain act was to be done, 
or left undone, this was not because they had in themselves a 
certain sense which told them that the one was right and the 
other wrong, but because a wolf or a rabbit had crossed their 
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path, or because they had heard a crow chatter, or seen the 
lightning flash on one side rather than on the other. Their only 
idea of the gods whom they worshiped, that is, their dead ances- 
tors, was that of beings who retained their human appetites while 
they had acquired superhuman power and superhuman malignity, 
It was impossible that kindly affections could have any scope 
among men who breathed such a moral atmosphere as this, or 
that the society to which they belonged could fail to exhibit the 
intolerance, harshness and cruelty, of the principles which lay at 
the root of their family life, if not of their social order. These 
principles may be traced in every Aryan land ; and if the Greek 
appears to advantage when compared with the Roman, it is at 
the cost of those qualities which made the Roman the master of 
the world..... The aim of the Greek was the embellishment of 
his own life ; and even the best among them can scarcely be said 
to have even thought of attaining their own happiness by pro- 
moting the good of others.” * 


What enlarged this moral horizon? Religion again. Pa- 
ganism had built up the idea of discipline and law; had 
reclaimed the barren soil; and Christianity then came to 
stock and plant it. Religions change; but religion is still 
the ruler of life. As man sails along the ocean of time, 
new stars keep rising on the horizon; but it is always by 
the stars that he steers. Dead and dry and outward as 
Paganism seems to us whose faith claims empire over ever 
moment and every thought, its power was still tremendous. 
Greece was, as Brahminical India is still, in the stage when 
law is not yet distinguished from religion, when religious 
duty is enforced by civil penalties, as well as civil duty by 
religious ones. 

“Tt was religion, and religion alone, which placed a seemingly 
impassable barrier between even one family and another, and 
which marked all aliens and strangers as necessary enemies. It 
was religion which shut off the plebeian from the patrician as 
something common or unclean, and made slavery the inevitable 
doom of the conquered. Acts and ceremonies which seem to us 
purely political, had at first a merely religious meaning. The 
object of the Roman census was not to ascertain the number of 
the citizens, but to ensure the attendance of every citizen at the 
atoning lustration ; and, still more, to guard against the intrusion 
of strangers, whose presence would deprive that lustration of all 
its efficacy. Without a knowledge of the will of the gods, ob- 
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tained by auguries or omens, or in some other way, no operations 
of war could be undertaken ; and the Spartans refused to advance 
at Plataiai, even though the Persian arrows had begun to fall 
among them, until the signs from the entrails were satisfactory. 
It was religion which gave the father of the house his authority 
and power; and after families had been grouped in clans, and 
clans in tribes, the king was but the representative of the father, 
while all other magistrates did but reflect the authority of the 
king. It was religion which led tribes and cities to regard each 
other with suspicion, dislike or hatred, which rendered the out- 
break of war between them at any time likely, which intensified 
its horrors, and indefinitely extended its results. It was religion 
which cramped the action alike of states and individuals, and 
confined the freedom of the citizen within limits which to us 
would be insufferably narrow. In short, religion as it existed 
in the Aryan world fully justified the indignant accusation of 
Lucretius; but ct vs not easy to see how the fabric of modern civili- 
zation could have been built wp, if the ancient polity had had any 
other origin. The idea that the wild men of the woods were 
tamed by some one who possessed the sacred gift of magic power 
of eloquence is a mere dream. Neither law nor religion has 
sprung from a deliberate convention ; and the religious character 
of the family rooting in men the conviction of law, was the only 
foundation on which, after the efforts of numberless generations, 
a solid superstructure of order and government could be raised.” * 


A feature closely akin to this may be observed in religion 
itself. There each new stage of theological thought, ill 
founded and inconsistent as in time it may appear, is never- 
theless the essential preliminary, and assists in conditioning 
the form, of the higher stage which succeeds it. So the 
systems of jurisprudence which early civilizations “for the 
hardness of their hearts” devise, must inevitably be laid 
aside as civilization advances, and nevertheless are essential 
as the groundwork of the systems that supersede them ; for 
these latter are only made possible by the phraseology, the 
habits of thought and the organization, that the earlier 
systems have created. Just in the same way each new 
phase of religion plays its part in determining the future 
religious diathesis of the world ; it adds to the apparatus of 
language and method that gives to more complex phases a 
channel for their thought ; and it transmits to them the arti- 
culate utterance of some religious feeling hitherto unex- 
pressed. This reflection may well teach our hastier liberals 
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caution in their hostile criticism of past or present theo- 
logies, reminding them that though finite theories of the 
Infinite will always be but relative, though they are but 
mere approximations to truth, it is still to truth that they 
approximate, and never so remotely or so inaccurately as to 
be utterly uninstructive. Once realize how slow and gra- 
dual is the growth not only of human thought, but even of 
human capacity for thought, and you will cease to wonder 
that it has been needful that revelation should come, not 
once and perfectly, but at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners. As Neo-Platonic speculation was the necessary fore- 
runner of Trinitarianism ; as Roman jurisprudence alone 
made the Augustinian theology conceivable; so in later days 
the belief in eternal punishment was necessary to preserve 
the belief in continuous moral causation, which would other- 
wise have been lost in a rose-water Universalism. 

We welcome Mr. Cox as a guide whose view of history 
is in full harmony with this spirit of thought. As ready 
as Thirlwall to apply to his facts the canons of historical 
credibility—as ready as Grote to trace second causes and 
shew a Newtonian contempt for supernatural hypotheses— 
he can still see clearly and confess frankly that this drama 
of age-long history discloses a Divine rule and a moral end. 
In the words with which he closes the volumes before us : 


“The lessons of wisdom, truth and justice, which we learn 
from the history of Athens, are neither few nor unimportant ; 
and the great gulf which intervenes between their highest know- 
ledge and that which we have inherited as the collective experi- 
ence of mankind, may yet shew that on the whole our merits 
are not much greater than theirs. All, or almost all, that has 
been said of Hellenic slavery, applies to English slavery of half 
a century ago, and to the slavery of the United States but as 
yesterday ; and of the other crimes laid to the charge of the 
Hellenic tribes, there are among us signs which may well teach 
us to speak with the sobriety needed to temper a righteous in- 
dignation. The teaching of history must embrace every phase 
of human life; and that teaching, while it may in part depress 
and sadden us, must assuredly bring before us in clearer light 
the wisdom of Him who knows all His work from the beginning 
to the end.”* 

CouRTNEY KENNY. 
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VIIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


So far the ecclesiastical year has been a quiet one, The Public 
Worship Bill is to come into operation on the Ist of July, and 
what will happen then no one knows, In the mean time, the 
revision of the rubrics, to give opportunity for which this date 
was fixed, has come to very little. The numerous diocesan synods, 
ruridecanal meetings and the like, which were held during the 
Parliamentary recess last year, made it quite plain that clerical 
opinion dreaded nothing so much as movement in any direction, 
and that not even the fear of the new law and the new judge 
could overpower the repugnance felt to a revision of rubrics. 
The ecclesiastical campaign was opened, if we may be pardoned 
a bull, by an episcopal call to peace in the shape of a Pastoral, 
dated from Lambeth on March Ist, 1874, and signed by all the 
Bishops of both provinces except two. This document, which , 
was a well-meant though not very well-judged appeal on behalf 
of unity and charity, pleased neither of the two great parties in 
the Church, and was especially received with a howl of derision 
by the Ritualistie press. And it was soon seen how significant 
was the absence of the two signatures to which we have alluded. — 
One was that of Dr. Moberley, Bishop of Salisbury ; the other 
that of Dr. Baring, Bishop of Durham. Dr. Moberley addressed 
a cirewar letter to the Archdeacons of his diocese, announcing 
in general that he eae the Pastoral bere too hardly upon 
High-churchmen ; Dr. Baring took the more secular course of 
writing to the 7%mes, to say that in his opinion it did not bear 
upon them half hardly enough. A letter from which two repre- 
sentative Prelates could dissent on such grounds could hardly be 
expected to do much towards composing the differences of a 
Church of which they.are both members. 

The Convocation of the southern province met on April 13th, 
to receive reports on Rubrical Revision which Committees of each 
House had been preparing throughout the winter. That of the 
Upper House, which was unanimously adopted, had the merit of 
considerable simplicity, Tt settled the disputed questions by the 
obvious expedient of letting them alone. It had nothing to say 
as to either the Eucharistic vestments or the Eastward position. 
Instead of touching these points, it attempted to handle two 
au which have also created some stir in their day: that of 

Sponsorship, and the difficulty as to the indiscriminate use of the 
Burial Service. It proposes that for the future two sponsors 
shall suffice, and that parents may be sponsors to their own chil- 
dren. To the rubric relating to the use of the Burial Service, it 
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is suggested to add these words: ‘‘ Nevertheless, it shall not be 
unlawful in such cases for the minister to read at the grave any 
portion of Holy Scripture or any collect or prayer contained in 
this Book, so it be not part of this Office or of the Order of the 
Ministration of the Holy Communion,” ‘We shall not discuss 
these very small recommendations, which indeed carry their own 
condemnation with them, Strange that even Bishops should 
think that the contention of two great parties can be appeased 
by silence upon the matters which they have most closely at 
heart, and the offer of petty changes in regard to others of less 
and less pressing urgency ! 

The report of the Lower House was a much more elaborate 
document. So far as it relates to the position of the celebrant, 
the gist of it is contained in the following paragraph : 

“The Committee are of opinion that a time of feverish excitement 
is an exceedingly dangerous one for making changes in these rubrics ; 
and having carefully considered the many difficulties which surround 
the whole question, and having taken into account both the strength 
and the diversity of the feelings which exist on the subject, they have 
come to the conclusion that it will tend most to the peace and sta- 
bility of the Church that the present diversity of usage, which the 
rubries have with much show of reason been held to countenance, 
should not be interfered with. At the same time, they think that it 
should be authoritatively declared that by the recognition of this 
diversity of position no sanction is intended to be given to any doc- 
trine other then what is set forth in the Prayer-book and in the Arti- 
cles of the Church of Mngland. 

“The Committee have placed in Schedule 4) a form of words, by 
which, if legislation be deemed desirable, legal effect might be given 
to this recommendation.” 

The following is the paragraph of the report which refers to 
the Ornaments’ rubric : 

“To meet, however, certain present needs of the Church, the Com- 
mittee, on full consideration of all the matters above referred to, 
make the two following recommendations : 

“Viret. That in celebrating the Holy Communion, as well as at all 
other times of his ministration, it shall suffice that the minister do 
wear a surplice, with stolé or scarf, and the hood of his degree; and 
that in preaching the minister do wear the surplice, with stole or 
scarf, and the hood of his degree, or, if he think fit, a gown and hood. 

if Secondly. That in consideration of the long disuse of the other 
yestures specified in the First Prayer-book of King Edward VI., they 
shall not be newly brought into use in any church, other than a 
cathedral or collegiate church, without the previous consent of the 
Bishop. 

“The Committee have placed in schedule (B) a form of words, by 
which, if legislation be deemed desirable, legal effect might be given 
to these recommendations. 
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“ As regards the ornaments of the Church, and certain matters in 
dispute connected with them, the Committee do not feel it necessary 
at present to make any special recommendations. These matters 
were carefully considered in a report adopted by the Lower House of 
Convocation, June 28, 1866, to which report, and especially to the 
principles therein laid down, the Committee invite attention.” 

These recommendations were not, however, unanimously arrived 
at. On the one hand, Archdeacon Denison, on the other, seven 
Evangelical members of the Committee, dissented, alleging in 
substance the same objections, though from opposite points of 
view. All honest and clear-headed men must feel the absurdity 
of the vote authorizing both positions at the altar. Hither the 
difference of position means something or it does not. If it does, 
one position must be right and the other wrong. If it does not, 
there is no reason for sanctioning a diversity of practice. But 
in addition to this, the Evangelical dissentients not obscurely 
expressed their feeling that the whole advantage of this settle- 
ment would remain with the Ritualists. The Eastward position, 
about the legality of which there had hitherto been a doubt, 
would henceforth be authorized. Facilities would be given to 
the introduction of the vestments into churches where they have 
hitherto not been used, while the continued use of them where 
they now have a footing would seem to be sanctioned. The 
debate, however, which ensued touched only the former of these 
points. After long discussion, the following resolution was passed, 
and the further consideration of the report ‘postponed till the 29th 
of June : 


“That this House, having regard to the fact of the existing wide- 
spread diversity of practice with regard to the position of the celebrant 
in the administration of the Holy Communion, is convineed that it 
will be most for the welfare of the Church that such diversity be not 
disturbed, provided that in cases where changes are made and diver- 
sities arise it be left to the Ordinary to determine which practice 
shall be adopted. And further, that by this resolution no sanction is 
intended to be given to any doctrine other than what is set forth in 
the Prayer-book and the Articles of the Church of England.” 


The result is, that all legislation on the rubrics during the 
present session is out of the question, and that the Church will 
have to meet the stress of the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
as She is. How far Convocation itself needs reform before it can 
be said adequately to represent the mind of the English Church, 
is quite another matter. So far there can be no doubt that the 
general effect of these ecclesiastical debates has been to strengthen 
the Ritualistic position. 

In the mean time, although the interest of the present session 
of Parliament has been far less ecclesiastical than that of the last, 
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Church legislators have not been idle. Lord Lyttelton has carried 
through the House of Lords a general Bill for the increase of the 
Episcopate, about which there is the less need to say much, as it 
is almost universally expected to suffer speedy shipwreck in the 
House of Commons. The general aim of the measure is to give 
facilities to zealous and liberal Churchmen who may wish to found 
new sees; but it expressly provides that the number of spiritual 
Peers is not to be increased, and that the endowments of the 
fresh Bishops must not come out of the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Cominission, but be furnished by private generosity. Another 
Bill, which is promoted by the Government, and which, having 
successfully navigated the stormy seas of the Commons, may be 
supposed to be safe in the pacific ocean of the Lords, provides 
for the foundation of a diocese of St. Albans, having its cathe- 
dral in the venerable Abbey church of that town, and consisting 
of the counties of Essex and Hertford,—a scheme involving a 
re-arrangement to a certain extent of the dioceses of London, 
Winchester and Rochester. The see is not to be founded until 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners certify to Her Majesty that they 
have a St. Albans’ Endowment Fund sufficient to produce £2000 
a-year, a sum which is expected to be raised in great part, if not 
wholly, by the sale of the Bishop of Winchester’s town house 
and the Bishop of Rochester’s palace at Danbury. This arrange- 
ment may be looked upon as practically concluded ; and if it 
were followed by others, for cutting off Cornwall from the dio- 
cese of Hixeter, and establishing a Bishop, with Nottinghamshire 
for his see and Southwell Minster for his cathedral, all friends of 
efficiency in the Church of England would rejoice. 

Another important Bill is that which the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough has succeeded in passing through the House of Lords for 
the regulation of Church Patronage. It is by no means a drastic 
piece of legislation, as might naturally be inferred from the fact 
that it is the offspring of a Select Committee of the Upper House. 
But at least it abolishes donatives, which provide opportunity for 
the unchecked occurrence of some of the worst abuses of the 
present system of patronage, and it makes henceforth impossible 
the use of what are vulgarly called “‘warming-pans.” Confessedly 
timid and tentative, however, as the measure is, it met with 
stubborn opposition from a section of the Peers (partly Catholic, 
partly Evangelical Protestant, in company with Lord Houghton, 
whom it would be difficult to class with any Church party), who 
insisted that Church patronage was property like any other, and 
that every man had a right to do what he would with his own. 
This opposition had been successfully met, when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury moved the insertion in the Bill of a clause prohi- 
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biting the sale of next presentations, a clause which had been 
rejected in the Select Committee above referred to by a majority 
of one. But against this revolutionary proposal almost the whole 
House rose up in arms; and after some strong expressions of 
opinion from Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury, the clause was 
negatived by a majority of 25 votes to 20, the Bishops for the 
most part voting with the Primate, and the lay Lords taking the 
opposite side. There can be no doubt that this victory of ob- 
struction saved the Bill: whether under such cireumstances it is 
much worth saving is quite another matter. 

There is not much that is new in ecclesiastical litigation. Mr. 
Mackonochie has withdrawn his appeal to the Committee of 
Council, and submits to his six-weeks’ suspension by taking a 
rest, of which, as a very hard-working priest, he is supposed to 
stand much in need. In the mean time, things at St. Albans 
go on exactly as they did ; the clergy there, it is reported, having 
announced their intention of submitting to the judgment of the 
Courts, except in three points—namely, the Eastward position, the 
Eucharistic vestments, and the use of wafer-bread. We hope 
that the Court of Arches will be satisfied with this very modified 
obedience ; we doubt whether, in an analogous case, the Court 
of Queen’s Bench would be. It is asserted that the prosecutions 
of Mr. Parnell, of St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, and Mr. Edwards, 
of Prestbury, promoted by the Church Association, have been 
abandoned. One alleged reason is that Mr. Mackonochie’s sub- 
mission leaves the law of the question undisputed ; another, 
which has probably had greater force, is that the Publie Worship 
Bill will afford a better and more summary method of dealing 
with ritualistic offenders. The Exeter Reredos case has collapsed, 
as everybody expected it to do. The Committee of Council has 
affirmed Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment as to the legality of 
the images, and, in opposition to him, has established the right 
of the Bishop of Exeter to “‘ visit” his own cathedral. In both 
these points, the judgment, whatever its legal merits, is in accord 
with common sense. 

In two cases which we have next to mention, the relations 
between the Established Church and Dissenters have been 
variously called in question. The Rev. Henry Keet, a Wesleyan 
minister, wished to erect in the churchyard of Owston, near 
Bawtry, a tombstone over the grave of one of his children, in 
which he was himself described as “Reverend.” The vicar of 
Owston, the Rey. G. E. Smith, took exception to this common 
title of courtesy as applied to a schismatic minister, and refused 
to allow the erection of the stone. The Bishop of Lincoln, on 
being appealed to, sustained the vicar’s action. There the matter 
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might have ended had they not had to reckon with a powerful 
and well-organized body like the Wesleyan Conference, who 
promptly took up the cudgels, and by their Committee of Privi- 
leges threatened Mr. Smith with legal proceedings unless he gave 
way. Here the Bishop blenched, and, willing to yield to the 
menace of law what he would not give up to Christian courtesy, 
advised Mr. Smith, in a letter which was neither logical nor 
charitable, to withdraw his opposition. The vicar of Owston, 
however, with a truer perception of the circumstances of the case 
than his diocesan, saw that his rejection of the tombstone was 
wholly unjustifiable if it could not be justified at law, and bade 
the Conference do their worst. The case has recently been heard 
before Mr. Walter Phillimore, the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, and has been decided in favour of Mr. Smith. It will, 
however, be taken into the Court of Arches, and, if necessary, 
before the Committee of Council. We can hardly believe that 
the latter body will affirm the principle that every beneficed 
clergyman has a standing right of discourtesy to the Noncon- 
formist ministers who happen to be his neighbours. 

The second case has only just arisen as we write, and it is 
impossible to foresee what its future developments may be. Last 
February, Canon Fremantle, a well-known London clergyman, 
accepted an invitation from Dr. Parker to preach in the hideous 
building known as the City Temple, on the Holborn Viaduct. 
Upon this the Bishop of London interposed and forbade the 
projected service. But in the mean time it was thought desirable 
that the law of the case should be investigated ; and a joint case, 
prepared by the Bishop and Canon Fremantle, was submitted 
to two eminent counsel—Mr. B. Shaw, who is usually identified 
with the High-church party, and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, whose 
sympathies are supposed to lie with the Liberals. We give below 
extracts from the case and from Mr. Stephen’s opinion, which, it 
is stated, substantially coincides with Mr. Shaw’s. 


“1. Is it unlawful by statute or otherwise for a clergyman of the 
Church of England to preach either when there is or when there is 
not a religious service in a building (a) licensed and used for Noncon- 
formist worship, (6) unlicensed, but commonly used for Nonconformist 
worship ? 

_ “2. Ts it an offence ecclesiastical or otherwise for a clergyman of 
the Church of England to take part as an officiating minister in a 
service of Nonconformists wherever they may meet ? 

“3. Should preaching and taking part in a Nonconformist service 
both be in counsel’s opinion unlawful, Mr. Fremantle asks— 

“Where is the line to be drawn? Are lectures, prayer meetings, 
missionary meetings, &c., to be included in the term ‘service’? If 
‘not, wherein does a service consist ? 

“Tf preaching be lawful, is offering a prayer lawful ? 
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“ Or taking part in the Holy Communion ? 
“Or simple attendance at a Nonconformist religious meeting ?” 


Answer : 


“1, I think that it is an ecclesiastical offence, not by statute, but 
by the King’s Ecclesiastical Law, for a clergyman of the Church of 
England to preach on any of the occasions and in any of the places 
referred to in this question. 

“9. I think it is an offence against the King’s Heclesiastical Law for 
a clergyman of the Church of England to take part as an officiating 
minister in a service of Nonconformists wherever they may meet, but 
T do not think it is an offence against the statute law if the meeting 
is in itself legal. 

“3. Ido not think it is possible to draw a precise line between 
meetings which do and meetings which do not constitute acts of public 
worship. ; 

“The only statement which I can make upon the subject is, that in 
deciding whether a meeting is or is not a religious service or act of 
public worship, regard must be had to the main purpose which the 
persons present have in view when they meet together. Ifa meeting 
for a charitable object were to be opened by a prayer, I should not 
describe the whole meeting as an act of public worship. If the pros- 
pects and position of a charitable society were stated in a sermon 
preached as part of a religious service, I should describe the whole 
meeting as an act of public worship. Every case must depend on its 
own circumstances. 

“ As to taking part in the Holy Communion, the question is ambi- 
guous. If ‘taking part’ means taking the part of an officiating minis- 
ter, I have no doubt that such an act would be illegal. If it means 
receiving the Communion as a worshiper, the question is one of great 
difficulty. Such an act would, I think, amount to an expression of 
heretical opinions, if the service embodied doctrines opposed to those 
of the Church of England, and in that case it would, of course, con- 
stitute an ecclesiastical offence. Even if the service embodied no such 
doctrines, I am inclined to think that neither the act of communicating 
nor attendance (as a worshiper) at a Nonconformist religious service 
in England would be lawful in a clergyman of the Church of England. 
The presumption—for the reason pointed out at the beginning of this 
opinion—is against the legality of such acts, and I know of no express 
authority in favour of their legality. The matter, however, especially 
as regards bare presence as a worshiper at a service in itself unob- 
jectionable, admits of much doubt. The law upon subjects of this 
nature is so vague that great discretion would practically be left to 
the Courts in deciding any question which might arise, and their 
decision would, no doubt, be influenced by the manner in which the 
question was raised. It must also be observed that, as worship is an 
act of the mind of which presence at a service is only evidence, and 
as a man may join in part but not in the whole of a service at which 
he is present, and as the presumption in criminal proceedings is 
always in favour of innocence, the prosecution of a clergyman for the 
acts mentioned would be surrounded with difficulties; but such a 
prosecution affords the only means by which the question, whether 
such acts are legal or not, could be conclusively determined.” 
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We make no apology for the length of these extracts; their 
importance speaks for itself. If the state of the law is as Mr. 
Stephen says, it is manifest that it is at present very mildly ad- 
ministered. As Mr. Fremantle himself remarks, these opinions 
would make it illegal for a clergyman to join in such services as 
those of Moody and Sankey, and even in a prayer-meeting. There 
is already what the Ritualists delight to refer to by the mystic 
letters A. P.U.C.—an Association for the Promotion of the Union 
of Christendom, the object of which is flirtation with the very 
coy churches of Greece and Rome. When shall we see an active 
and sincere association for the promotion of union among English 
Christians? It is much more wanted, and we cannot help think- 
ing would have a greater chance of success. 

The Synod of the Irish Church have taken up the question 
of liturgical and rubrical reform in a manly and decisive way, 
and naturally in accordance with the Evangelical feeling which 
so greatly prevails on the other side of St. George’s Channel. It 
would answer no good purpose to record in this place the minor 
changes which have been made, or to print the proposed preface 
to the revised Prayer-book, for they are subject to revision at 
a future period, and may ultimately take a somewhat different 
form from that they now wear. It is enough to say that they 
are all highly distasteful to the High-church party. But the 
most important of these changes, that which refers to the Atha- 
nasian Creed, cannot be passed over so lightly. ‘The Athanasian 
Creed”—we quote for accuracy’s sake from the Guardian*— 
“yetains its place in the Articles of Faith, and is, we understand, 
to be printed in extenso in the Prayer-book, but the actual reci- 
tation in public worship is to be confined to the profession of 
faith, excluding what are called the warning clauses in beginning, 
middle and end.” This most important reform, which, however, 
like every other, is subject to final revision, was carried by the 
required majority of two-thirds in both Houses. Eight Bishops 
voted for, four against it; the minority including Archbishop 
Trench and Bishop Alexander. In the Lower House, the num- 
bers, not including the four tellers, stood thus : 


Ayes, Noes 
(CV GLIOIZ -conudneboponpaue camer eaoenoctarsed TED ong OL! 
Be ee hhc evap aeetene 196 25 
yl Rane tele) 


shewing a majority in favour of the change of 235. We only ~ 
wish that we could see any chance of a similar movement in 


* June 2nd, 1875, 
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favour of sound historical criticism and common Christian charity 
within the pale of the English Church. 

At the same time it must be confessed that the final prospects 
of this great reform are not altogether encouraging. The trans- 
ference to the opposite side of a single Episcopal vote would at 
once turn the scale, and set the House of Bishops at variance 
with the majority of the Irish clergy and laity. And the first 
harsh note of schism has already been sounded. Archbishop 
Trench has thought fit to declare that he will never use the new 
Prayer-book. Dr. Lee, the Archdeacon of Dublin, is raising 
funds for the erection of a new church, which is to be the mate- 
rial nucleus of a secession, and has appealed for aid to Dr. Pusey 
and Dr. Liddon. Both of these divines have responded to the 
appeal, in letters which are unworthy alike of themselves and of 
the responsible positions which they hold in the English Church. 
They decide at once that the Irish Church has cut itself off from 
the communion of the faithful. Each will give, but only on 
condition that there shall absolutely be a schism. They do not 
wait, as by their High-church theory they were surely bound to 
do, for the pronouncement of Convocation. They do not stop 
to consider the precedent of the American Church, which has 
made far more trenchant changes in its Prayer-book than the 
Trish, and yet is in full communion with the Church of England. 
In a word, they have acted with all the lawlessness and arbitra- 
riness often attributed to Nonconformists, and as if their own 
“sic volo, sic jubeo,” were the law of the Church. Their action, 
however, has been strongly resented in Ireland, and not approved 
in England even by members of their own party. Still it is im- 
possible not to see that the future of the reformed Irish Church 
is beset by many difficulties which the action of English High- 
churchmen will do much to aggravate. 

The spring has brought with it the usual meetings of Unions 
and Associations. The Congregationalists have listened to an 
able address from their chairman, Mr. Thompson, of Manchester ; 
and Mr. Maclaren, the eloquent preacher of the same city, has 
been the spokesman of the Baptists. Both deliverances were 
marked by a vague orthodoxy and a vague liberality, and neither 
contributed anything to the settlement of pressing questions. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association has also held its 
fiftieth annual meeting, in a hopeful spirit and a liberal desire to 
stretch the limitations of its dogmatic name as far as is practi- 
cally, and a good deal further than is logically possible. In 
Edinburgh, the three great parliaments of Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism have met and parted, with the result of shewing that the 
gulf which separates the Established from the Free and the United 
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Presbyterian Churches has by no means been bridged over by 
the Patronage Bill. Some feeble motions towards unity made 
themselves manifest, but nothing came of them. Dr. Begg and 
his friends were in a deplorable minority in the Free Church 
Assembly ; while in that of the Established Church, Dr. Wallace 
and Dr. Tulloch made it clear, with more energy than courtesy, 
that they did not want Dr. Begg’s company. Whether the rift 
will ever be closed, it is impossible to say ; but before such an 
event, however desirable it may be, can take place, the generation 
which remembers the disruption must have wholly passed away. 

One of the most singular ecclesiastical phenomena of the last 
few years has been the great outward success which, first in 
Scotland and then in England, has attended the revivalist preach- 
ing of two itinerant Americans, Moody and Sankey. It is not 
worth while to put on permanent record here the details of the 
work, and it is certainly impossible to estimate, with any approach 
to accuracy, the extent and value of its results. Wherever they 
have gone they have attracted enormous audiences, upon whom 
they have produced an undeniable impression. It is only fair to 
say that all their proceedings have been characterized by much 
shrewdness : never were any preachers more efficiently advertised, 
both by usual and unusual means; and in their progress from 
town to town they left the most difficult tasks to the last, in 
order that they might appear before the people of Manchester 
and Birmingham, Liverpool and London, with the full prestige 
of former triumphs. Mr. Sankey’s singing—which has been 
thoroughly prepared for, as the singer moved from place to place, 
by the dissemination of his songs and solos—is of the same busi- 
ness-like character ; it violates all rules of musical propriety, but 
it catches the ear of the common people, and lives upon the streets, 
a kind of sacred Christy-Minstrelsy. Both missionaries are very 
ignorant, uncompromisingly biblical, and thoroughly in earnest ; 
they believe that their rude and simple evangelical method is the 
divinely appointed way of saving souls; and while they resent any 
attempt to argue about it, they apply it with undoubting faith 
to every case that comes before them. Whether these men will 
produce much permanent effect may be doubted. From all that we 
have seen and heard, we should question whether their preaching 
had much of that quickening spiritual quality which issues in an 
abiding change of heart and mind. A conversion which is at 
once sudden and without a throe has hardly the conditions of 
permanence. They are content with preaching, and do not 
attempt to organize. We do not doubt that Evangelical churches, 
in the places through which they have passed, will receive an 
accession of membership ; but there is as yet no evidence to shew 
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that they have made any deep or lasting impression upon the 
vice and irreligion of our great towns. By far the larger part of 
their audiences has consisted of men and women who were already 
established in Evangelical orthodoxy, or ready, in the revival of 
old and half-forgotten associations, to become so. 

The most singular fact, however, in connection with this move- 
ment has not been that an ignorant and uncritical Evangelical 
teaching should have awakened an echo in the minds of men who 
have been accustomed to look at religion from this single point 
of view, but that the movement should have received countenance 
from so many who cannot be as unacquainted as Mr. Moody with 
the controversies of the day, and who, one would think, could 
hardly be satisfied with his method of using and expounding 
Scripture. That such men as Mr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
could have eagerly welcomed the revivalists as a second Wesley 
and a new Whitfield; that the Archbishop of Canterbury can 
have permitted himself or have been persuaded to write a letter 
of recommendation of their efforts,—these, which are only sam- 
ples of a large class of similar facts, are enough to suggest some 
strange reflections as to the state of religion in England. THither 
such men, whose general and theological culture we are not dis- 
posed to call in question, are in sympathy with Mr. Moody’s 
Eyangelicism, which is of the coarsest kind, and agree with his 
use of Scripture, which is an open defiance of every rule of rea- 
sonable criticism, or, not being in such sympathy and agreement, 
are willing to use him as a convenient and efficient tool of reli- 
gious influence. If the former is the case, we may stand aghast 
at the work which the advocates of scientific theology have yet 
to perform ; if the latter, nothing can shew more powerfully the _ 
great dread of the new culture which lies at the bottom of most 
orthodox minds, and prompts them to seek any allies in their 
warfare against it. Fear is proverbially shortsighted ; but it is 
blindness indeed to trust to Moody and Sankey to act as anti- 
dotes to Huxley and Tyndall. 

E. 
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VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. McLeuuan’s Epirion or tHe New TrEstamMent. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: a 
new Translation, on the Basis of the Authorized Version, from 
a critically revised Greek Text, newly arranged in Paragraphs, 
with Analyses, copious References and Illustrations from Origi- 
nal Authorities, new chronological and analytical Harmony of 
the Four Gospels, Notes and Dissertations. A Contribution to 
Christian EHvidence. By John Brown McLellan, M.A., Vicar 
of Bottisham, &c. &c. In two volumes. Vol. I. the Four 
Gospels, with the chronological and analytical Harmony. 8yo. 
Pp. xciii, 763. London: Macmillan and Co. 1875. 


Tuis volume is the first portion of a work on the whole of the 
New Testament, and is, we apprehend, one of the most remark- 
able productions of recent times in this department of sacred 
literature. It is a volume, beautifully printed, of more than 
800 octavo pages, full of matter conveniently arranged and 
attractively put together-—although, we must add, not without 
something of that diffuseness of language which seems to be | 
unavoidable where there is earnestness of purpose enough to | 
produce such a book. ‘The work promises, in a word, to be a 
perfect mine of valuable materials for the student, as will appear 
from the following statement of the contents of this portion of it. 

After an elaborate Preface of 60 pages, which is somewhat of 
a curiosity in its way, and contains various matters open to 
question, some of which shall be briefly noticed as we proceed, 
we have Prolegomena, comprising (1) ample and carefully pre- 
pared Lists of “primary authorities” for the original text of the 
Four Gospels. Under this head occur catalogues, with deserip- 
tive matter, of all the Greek Manuscripts and of all the ancient 
Versions, together with an enumeration of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers useful in connection with the criticism and interpretation 
of the New Testament: (2) A List of the principal Editors and 
Editions of the Greek New Testament : (3) A chronological List 
of original authorities for the English translation, that is, such as 
may be appealed to for the meaning of the original words as here 
rendered : (4) A similar List of previous English versions cited 
in the present volume, including all of importance preceding our 
authorized version, but with only a scanty proportion of later 
works of the same kind. Other matters follow in the Prolego- 
mena which need not be here more particularly described. We 
come next to the principal part of the work, the translation of 
the four Gospels, with accompanying annotations, This, while 
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properly taking the authorized version for its basis, is founded 
upon its own revised Greek text,—a text which ‘Mr. McLellan 
has prepared for himself evidently with careful thought and 
much labour, which text, however, is not here given i extenso. 
“Tn order,” Mr. McLellan tells us, “to re-ascertain, confirm and 
settle the full force and meaning of every word, phrase and cun- 
struction of the original, we have diligently explored anew, and 
expressly for our one special object, the whole domain of Greek 
Literature, sacred and profane, down to the close of the fourth 
century of our era, with many later portions, paying particular 
attention to those less known authors whose writings fall within 
the period of B.C. 250—A.D. 250; thus for the first time 
utilizing for the amendment of the English Version the entire 
body of original authorities which Divine Providence has pre- 
served in this department.” (Pref. p. xlvii.) The italics are the 
author’s. He might equally have emphasized, or even printed 
in capital letters, some other words in the passage which he 
modestly leaves to make their own impression, and of which 
therefore we need say nothing more. Commentaries, it need 
scarcely be added, have been equally made use of, as well as 
original authorities of various kinds, including the Apocrypha, 
and, to some extent, the Rabbinical and Talmudic literature. The 
translation is followed by a too elaborate “ Harmony” of the four 
, Gospels, with accompanying Dissertations on some points of 
| special interest. To this again succeeds a body of Notes and 
) Dissertations of a more strictly exegetical character, some of them 
| very full and exhaustive, as they are mostly also apposite and 
’ interesting. 

The volume is thus in fact a wonder of painstaking industry 
and learning. ‘To appreciate it justly will require repeated and 
careful study ; and, we venture to add, the work will repay the 
reader, and especially the younger theological student, who shall 
thus give himself to the perusal of its varied contents. At the 
same time it must be said, the work should by no means be read 
by such persons without accompaniment, without, that is, the 
light that will be thrown upon it by some other standard work 
of the same class, and from a different school. The dogmatic 
bias of Mr. McLellan is too evident to be passed over without 
notice, for it detracts seriously from the value of his laborious 
and intelligent industry. The student should therefore not fail 
to read, in connection with this book, some other work of recent 
authorship, whether German or English, in which the doctrinal 
bias is less pronounced—as, for instance, Davidson’s Treatise, 
and even Meyer's Commentary on the Gospels, not to speak 
of other similar works, fruits of a higher and freer spirit of his- 
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torical investigation and criticism, which have grown up upon 
the fertile fields of German theological learning. 
And again, while expressing a high appreciation of the work 
before us, we cannot but think that the author has somewhat 
overshot his aim. Is it quite wise to compress so much into a, 
single volume, or even a single work? The harmonistic matter, | 
not less than 250 pages, might well have been spared, or at any \ 
rate published separately. It is, in truth, the least satisfactory | 
part of the work, being prepared with an avowed intention to | 
rebuke what the author deems the prevalent scepticism and infi- | 
delity of the day, and aiming at the really unattainable object of | 
reconciling the various conflicting ideas and statements of the 
Gospels. Mr. McLellan speaks with too little discrimination of 
the “unprecedented magnitude and violence of the attacks of 
Modern Scepticism on the Credibility of the New Testament and 
the very authority of the Christian Religion by means of a delu- 
sive Historical Criticism.” (Preface, p. liii.) To meet these 
“attacks,” the Harmony has been specially constructed. We 
cannot but think it a very questionable, as jit is a ponderous, 
addition to the volume, and more than doubt whether the object 
of the author in preparing it will be attained. Even the account 
of the materials of Criticism, condensed and clear as it is, can 
scarcely be considered a necessary part of such a work as this ; 
and it by no means supplies the place of a more complete treatise 
on the same subject, such as Dr. Scrivener’s valuable Plain In- 
troduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. Nor can we 
commend the constant introduction into the translation of the 
Gospels of large type and similar devices. Every quotation from 
the Old Testament is thus printed, that is, in larger type or 
in small capitals, as well as many other expressions, whether in 
the words of Christ or not—no rule, apparently, being followed, 
except the translator’s “own sweet will.” But there is really no 
good reason for making such passages especially prominent, as 
though they were entitled to a greater degree of attention than 
anything else. Such devices give an unjust idea of the character 
of the narrative, ascribing to the evangelists a sort of emphasis 
of which probably they had never thought. Every discourse or 
-saying of Christ and of others is also marked off by inverted 
commas,—a plan which is quite contrary to the genius of ancient 
composition, however convenient it may be to the modern reader, 
and which serves to convey an impression of greater distinctness 
and order, both of thought and of form, than really belong to 
the original. 
These, however, are unimportant blomishes. A more weighty 
consideration is that of the animus or bias under which the 
262 , 
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author has written, and which has been already referred to. 
This is everywhere that of the English Churchman, of a very 
pronounced type of orthodoxy. Mr. McLellan avows his belief 
in the “ plenary inspiration” of the Scriptures ; but he goes far 
beyond evangelists and apostles in the language which he uses, 
speaking of “the Church’s most comfortable Doctrine of the 
Atonement for Sin by the death of the Incarnate God.” The 
italics here are ours, and they will not be deemed undeserved. 
Evidently, in Mr. McLellan’s estimation, such writers as the 
author of “Supernatural Religion,” or any one who cannot find 
the orthodox Trinity and Atonement in the New Testament, is 
little better than a pestilent heretic. And yet even Mr. McLel- 
lan might allow that such persons may be animated by the love 
of Truth, quite as much as himself, and that it may be only out 
of loyalty to Truth itself that they think and write as they do. 
And what else would he have them to do? Would he like them 
to pretend an “assent and consent” which they do not feel ? 

It is the natural tendency of works like this to exaggerate the 
importance of what they have to discuss. Thus a small variation 
of reading, which may really make little or no perceptible differ- 
ence in the sense, is a matter of great moment. The authenticity 
of such passages as Mark xvi. 9—20, John vil. 53—viii. 11, is 
a question of ‘vital importance.” Whether, in the Lord’s 
Prayer, we should say “daily bread,” or “needful bread,” or 
“bread appointed for us,’ or “bread of to-morrow,” is a knotty 
point which deserves an elaborate dissertation that would fill a 
small volume. So in many other cases, each in its own degree. 
And doubtless these are interesting topics, mostly deserving of 
some notice, and even occasionally of larger discussion. But the 
discussion should be calm and impartial. The exaggerated tone 
of feeling which treats so much as vitally important which is 
often in fact of very small significance indeed, does not appear 
to be one which is likely to conduce to that’ fair and judicial 
estimate of evidence often required even by small matters, or to 
the just and courteous treatment of theological or even of literary 
antagonists. We do not mean to imply that there is more of 
this kind of illiberality in the present work than is usually met 
with in what proceeds from similar quarters ; rather the con- 
trary ; but there is quite enough of it ; and the duty of a reviewer 
is to take notice of the evil, and at least to plead for its abate- 
ment. 

In Mr. McLellan’s admiration for the authorized version we 
can heartily sympathize, and even, to a considerable degree, in 
his evident preference for the teatus receptus. Doubtless the 
principle on which he insists is a correct one, that mere antiquity 
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alone is not a conclusive test of the originality of a reading, in- 
dependently of internal congruity, or suitableness to the context. 
The antiquity of our most ancient manuscripts is that of the 
fourth century—no higher—and this only in two instances (if 
_ in these), the Sinaitic and the Vatican Manuscripts. And, more- 
over, must it not be remembered that the fourth century was a 
period of intense theological speculation and controversy ? Is it 
not reasonable to believe, therefore, that the two great manu- 
scripts just named may very probably bear traces of the times 
from which they are believed to come down to us; in other 
words, that they have not been unaffected by the theological zeal 
of their copiers 4 

In illustration of this position, it may be enough to point to 
John i. 18, where both of them read Oed¢ for ide, a reading 
which Mr. McLellan has rightly declined to admit ; and also to 
the reading Oedv, in the Cod. Sinait., in Luke viii. 40, which 
cannot have got in by accident. Such readings may be properly 
rejected on the ground of incongruity alone,—while at the same 
time they are also destitute of the needful documentary evidence. 
And they are very suggestive in connection with such passages 
as Acts xx. 28, where, although the preponderance of ancient 
evidence seems to be on the side of Oov, yet surely internal 
fitness is for kvpiov: for what reverential mind can, calmly and 
without constraint, bear to think of “God” as having purchased 
even the Church with “his own blood,” or can easily believe 
that an apostle, or one who lived near to apostolical times, can 
ever have so written? Probably Mr. McLellan will judge dif- 
ferently on this point, as the natural bias of his position must 
dispose him to do, to say nothing of his avowed satisfaction with 
the Church’s comfortable doctrine of “the death of the Incarnate 
God.” But nevertheless, in all that he has so justly said, as to 
the importance of the internal character of readings, he is admit- 
ting a principle of wide application, and one which will undoubt- 
edly tell greatly against the popular orthodoxy. So, for example, 
in reference to the punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. Here the analogy 
of all that St. Paul has written in reference to Christ forbids us 
to think that in this place he terms him “God over all;” and 
requires that the latter part of the verse should be marked as a 
doxological sentence, similar to what we have in Rom. 1. 25 and 
2 Cor. xi. 31, as has indeed been recognized by the majority of 
recent scholars of the highest eminence. 

On turning to the positive results arrived at by Mr. McLellan 
in his translation, by the application of his general principles, we 
are on the whole well satisfied. With greater accuracy of ren- 
dering, the style of the authorized version is fairly preserved, 
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although we imagine that, in many instances, this result might 
have been still better attained. Needless changes which offend 
the ear do occur, while yet serving to give no appreciable im- 
provement in sense. Thus Matt. vi. 1, ‘Take heed that ye do 
not your righteousness before men, for to be seen of them ; else 
have ye no reward with your Father which is in heaven.” Why 
introduce here the archaic “for”? Is it allowable in a modern ver- 
sion, a version made in our day, to introduce an archaism, although 
it may be very allowable to preserve such expressions in a revision ? 
Was it worth while to change the euphonious “otherwise” into 
the little insignificant “else,” merely because the latter is in other 
instances the rendering of the same Greek? And, again, why 
alter “ye have” into “have ye”? If there be any improvement 
either in sense or sound, we confess our inability to see it. And 
it seems to be mere pedantry or worse to alter the usual idiomatic 
order of English words merely for the sake of following that of 
the Greek. = 

It is easy, again, to find in Mr. McLellan’s pages matter to 
which more serious exception may be taken. Why, for example, 
does he render the one Greek word sometimes by “Spirit” and 
sometimes by “Ghost:’ “holy spirit,” “holy ghost”? Would 
not an unbiassed and purely literary treatment of the sacred text 
suggest that, in this phrase, the one original word should always 
be rendered in one way, as it so well might be, in an English 
version? Mr. McLellan has been studiously careful in rendering 
éc O& phye by “else,” and turning out “otherwise,” for no other 
apparent reason but uniformity’s sake. Should not the same rule 
have been applied in the case of rvetvua, a case of vastly greater 
interest? The word “Ghost” is an almost obsolete term, of 
small meaning, little suggestive power, and not without objection- 
able associations ; while “Spirit” is rich, living, deep and com- 
prehensive. What grander idea or expression could we have 
than that of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God? Yet Mr. McLel- 
lan, like others of his school, prefers in numerous instances the 
antiquated and worn-out “Ghost.” Again we ask why he has 
done so. Itis true that this word is the usual form in the Church 
of England Liturgy, and it occurs commonly in theological creeds 
to denote the third person of the Trinity. Is it then for this 
reason that it is preferred by our translator? If so, does not the 
fact reveal a theological bias from which a translator should be 
free? Even if the doctrine of the Trinity be a truth of Scripture, 
seeing that apostles and evangelists have been contented to denote 
the Divine Spirit by a single word, might not an English trans- - 
lator be expected to follow their example? And probably, of all 
existing versions, the English is the only one which so constantly 
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and needlessly admits a twofold translation of so important an 
expression. 

We are a little surprised, but only a little, to find so able and 
learned a commentator repeating the old fallacy of referring, in 
John viii. 58, to Exodus iii. 14, as if Christ, in that passage, was 
intending (that is, was represented by the evangelist as having 
intended) to suggest to his auditors, that he himself, the person 
who was then conversing with them, was actually the Self-exist- 
ent Being. Such an interpretation of the words would, at first 
sight, seem to be too incredible for reception by any thoughtful 
mind. But it is a well-known exposition, accepted by able and 
learned men who might be expected, we will not say to know 
better, but at least to be unwilling to admit what is so likely to 
bring the Teacher’s life into discredit. The words, however, 
which are thus used by Christ most probably mean, “I am he,” 
as they are elsewhere rendered in the English version in similar 
connections. They assert, not the eternal existence, or the self- 
existence, of the speaker, but his Messianic dignity. The latter 
only, according to the evangelist’s conception, was the point in 
question with the unbelieving Jews; nor is there any evidence 
producible, even from the fourth Gospel, to shew that it ever 
occurred to the people among whom Christ lived and died that 
he was “the Incarnate God,” though something like this was in 
one instance objected to him by his opponents (John x. 31—36). 
Moreover, it is almost needless to add, the words in Exodus ui. 
14 may be rendered, not “I am,” but “I will be,” as they are 
rendered by the ancient translators Aquila and Theodotion, who 
may reasonably be supposed to have understood the meaning of 
their own sacred language. So that, from every point of view, 
except that of a foregone dogmatic theory, Mr. McLellan’s refer- 
ence to Exodus iii. 14 is inadmissible. 

There are many points of this kind upon which we might 
dwell, but the/space and time at our command forbid us to do 
so. We conclude this brief notice of an important and valuable 
work by citing the following examples of the author’s method, 
and of the careful exposition often given in the “ Notes.” 

The difficult words in Matt. ii. 23, “He shall be called a 
Nazarene,” are rendered by Mr. McLellan, “ He shall be called a 
Nazarite.” Upon this rendering, besides the accompanying com- 
mentary, the following note occurs : 


: 


“7j, 23. spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarite. 
Nalwoatoc ; Vulg. Nazareus, as of Joseph (Gen. 49, 26; Deut. 33] 
16), and of special Nazarites (Am. 2. 11, 12). So Tyn (corr. his 
earlier, of Nazareth), Orn Gnv Rhm; but Nazarene ; first A.V. New 
Am. Rey Alf and most. But Nazarene snaps an important link with 
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ancient types, and the older English rendering (but not in the narrow 
sense) ought therefore to be retained. Jerome (in loc.) aptly says: 
‘By the use of the plural PRopumrs the evangelist shews that he has 
taken from the Scriptures not the worDs but the SENSE. Nazareus is 
interpreted Hoty ; and that the Lord should be Hony all Seruypture de- 
clares. So also Eusebius, Dem. Hv. vii. 2, argues that the allusion is 
to the separation of the Christ with the holy or Nazer oil of God. 
Hereby he is set apart as the Holy One, and is consecrated and crowned 
for Priest and King. Similarly, in whole or in part, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Spanheim, Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel (cf. Mk. 1. 24, ‘Jesus of Naza- 
RETH, the Hoty Onu of God’).—But to this reference must subordi- 
nately be added that other which sees in Nagarwus the epithet of a 
‘despised’ person (Mt. 2. 23 ref.; Jo. 1. 46 ref.), and an allusion to the 
circumstances of Messiah’s humiliation (Chrysostom, Newcome, Ols- 
hausen, Lange, and, partly, Ellicott). The undoubted contempt in 
which Galilee and Nazareth were held by the Jews in our Lord’s 
time, coupled with the express ‘ withdrawal’ of v. 22,.requires the in- 
corporation. of this view.” . 


We have not space to include the whole of this note, nor to 
attempt any detailed criticism of these various statements, from 
which it results that the epithet Nazarene in this verse is really 
a kind of pun, being used in a double sense, the locality being 
referred to in the term as well as the meaning of the word Nezer. 
This may be so, but in any case the note is full of matter and 
very suggestive. 

The following relates to the rendering of Matt. vi. 13, “deliver 
us from evil:” . 


“vi. 13, deliver us from evil] rod rornoot, in form either neut. gen. 
of 76 rovnpdy, evil (cf. Mt. 5. 39; Jo. 17.15; Rom. 12. 9; 2 Th. 3. 8), 
or mase. gen. of 6 zovnode, the evil one, the Wicked One, sc. the Devil 
(cf. Mt. 5. 37; 13. 19, 88; Eph. 6. 16; 1 Jo. 2. 13, 14; 3. 12; 5.18, 
19). (i.) As mase. from the Wicked one, as 8. Chrysostom, also Wkf. 
Mey. Wdw,, who erroneously adds that ‘ xovnodc always signifies moral 
evil” (Cf. LXX. at Gen. 37. 20, of evil beast; Ex. 33. 4, of evil tidings ; 
Num. 13. 20, of evil or lean land; also 2 Tim. 4. 18; Plat. Rep. 
609 A.) Ellic inclines the same way (On Rev. N.T. p. 147,n.). (ii.) 
As neut., from evil, A.V., like S. Augustine, also Wye Tyn Crn Gnv 
Rhm ; also Cmp Am. Rev Alf Thl Lng Str. And correctly. The 
Prayer avoids personal terms, excepting only in the invocation. More- 
over the neut. 76 zovnpdy (opposed to 7o dya%éy, Rom. 12. 9; and to 
ro caddy, O.T. frequently) is more general than the mase. 6 zovnodc, 
and represents airé rd yévoc, the whole genus of evil, physical and 
ioral, internal and external, including the wrath to come and ever- 
lasting, damnation (cf. 1 Th. 1.10; 2 Tim. 4. 18; Rev. 6. 16). For 
expositions, see Cat. Counc. of Trent, Cranmer’s Cat., Ch. of Eng. 
Cat.; but especially the portion of the Ch. of Eng. Litany beginning, 


‘From all evil and mischief” and ending with the fifth invocation, 
‘Good Lord deliver us.’” 


In this elaborate note, to the tenor of which we entirely 
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assent, Mr. McLellan has omitted to notice that 6 rovnpdc occurs 
in a personal sense in the words of Christ, Matt. xiii. 19, where 
it is parallel to 6 Barayde in Mark iv. 15. He might also have 
mentioned a sufficiently remarkable circumstance, namely, that 
all the earlier Fathers who notice the words in Matt. vi. 13 have 
taken them in the personal sense. But if he had stated this, he 
might have added that, as these writers were not infallible, it is 
not absolutely necessary to follow their example, and introduce 
the devil into the Lord’s Prayer, where he will certainly be 
thought by most persons to be extremely out of place. Especially 
may this be said, seeing that the Fathers were particularly fond 
of angels and devils, and usually ready to make the most of 
anything that might illustrate the power of such beings, and 
their interference in the affairs of this world. There is ample 
evidence, in a word, to justify the rendering of the authorized 
version, “frum evil;” and for excluding the “evil one,” except 
only in the form of a marginal recognition of the possibility of 
such a rendering. 
G. Vanor SMITH. 


2. STRAATMAN’S Pavt. 


Paulus, de Apostel van Jesus Christus. Zijn leven en werken, 
zijne leer en zijne persoonlijkheid. Een historisch onderzoek 
door J. W. Straatman, Em. Predikant. Amsterdam. 1874. 
This remarkable book has filled the Dutch scholars with amaze- 

ment, interest and (in some cases) admiration, and has been for 

some months the favourite topic of conversation and discussion 
in Holland amongst those who are interested in critical and his- 
torical theology. And yet the leaders of opinion on these subjects 
have, we think wisely, abstained almost entirely from committing 
themselves to any definite opinion as to the main conclusions of 
the work. ‘They are so startling, and depart so entirely from all 

-aecepted ideas on the subject, and are yet supported with such 

amazing acuteness and such inexhaustible resource, that it will 

be some time before they can be thoroughly tested.* 

We can only attempt in this notice to give a slight outline of 
the author’s account of Paul’s life and activity. 

To begin with, then, the martyrdom of Stephen (which Straat- 
man does not reject, as has been asserted (see p. 129), and the 


* Since this notice was written the book has been discussed more freely, 
and, amongst others, a very powerful article by Blorn, the well-known author 
of monographs on ‘‘ The Epistle of James,” &c., has done much to break the 
force of Straatman’s arguments. 
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accompanying persecution took place at Damascus, not at Jeru- 
salem. Here Paul was converted, and here, after a brief retire- 
ment into ‘“ Arabia,” he preached the gospel for three years. 
Hence he can say to the Galatians that after his conversion he 
returned (wadwv vréorpea) to Damascus, and was unknown by 
face to the churches of Judea. It was not till three years after- 
wards that he made his first visit to Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18), and 
saw Peter and James. The favourable impression he made upon 
these apostles proves that at this time his gospel was identical 
with theirs. Besides, it is impossible to suppose that he should 
all at once have formed a conception of Christianity wholly 
different from any which he could have received, and the attempt 
to make Stephen a forerunner of the gospel of the Gentiles is 
purely arbitrary. Paul, then, sets out upon his first missionary 
journey, “knowing Christ after the flesh” (2 Cor. v. 16). Being 
still a Jew in heart and soul, he works among the Jews only and 
submits to the Jewish discipline, from which he could have 
escaped easily if he had chosen to retreat to the heathens, for the 
Jews had no legal power to inflict punishment for religious 
offences. Paul’s submission therefore shews that he was still a 
Jew, and it is to this period that we must refer those scourgings 
by the Jews which he himself mentions (2 Cor. xi. 24). This 
persecution at the hands of the Jews reached its culminating 
point in the stoning at Lystra (Acts xiv., referred to in 2 Cor. 
xi. 25), after which Paul did not return and go to Jerusalem, as 
stated in the book of Acts (he himself says distinctly that it was 
fourteen years before he went to Jerusalem again, Gal. ii. 1), but 
went into Galatia, among the heathens, to recover. He came 
amongst them in the frightful physical condition of one who had 
been stoned and left for dead, with the character of an impostor 
or ruffian who had but narrowly escaped the death he deserved. 
He expected to meet nothing but aversion and contempt, and 
was amazed at the gentleness and sympathy he experienced from 
the Galatians, who not only shewed him the greatest kindness, 
but felt the warmest interest in his late circumstances, and begged , 
him to let them know what this gospel for which he had suffered 
was. This conduct, in such sharp contrast with that of the Jews, 
deeply touched the apostle, and earned his life-long gratitude 
(Gal. iv. 13—15). But it did more than this. It suggested the 
question whether these heathen, who shewed so much interest in 
the gospel, might not become members of the kingdom of Christ, 
whether these Jews who rejected Christ so stubbornly were not 
rejected by him? An idea so completely new could not be 
adopted except after long and anxious thought and the severest 
mental conflict. But at last, in a state of ecstasy (2 Cor. xii, 2—4, 
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which cannot refer to his conversion, as the “fourteen years” do 
not take the vision far enough back), Paul overcame his last 
doubts, and was thenceforth the Apostle of the Gentiles. This 
turning-point in the life of Paul and the history of Christianity 
must be placed in the year 41. 

For eleven years after this his second conversion, Paul preached 
the gospel in Galatia, Phrygia, Macedonia and Greece. During 
all these years he was accompanied by Barnabas, who was still 
his fellow-worker at Corinth (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 6). On the principle 
which he (or a disciple in his name) enunciates in one of the 
closing (and doubtful) chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
(xy. 20), he scrupulously avoided “ building on another’s founda- 
tion ;’ that is to say, visiting any cities where a Jewish Christian 
church was already founded, or even likely to be founded. Thus 
he avoided, for many years at least, any possibility of collision 
with the apostles of the circumcision ; and if he was not altoge- 
ther lost sight of at Jerusalem, the special character of his teach- 
ing was at any rate quite unknown. But this could not go on 
for ever. In the first place, Paul himself was not content to 
establish churches. altogether disconnected with those of the 
Jewish apostles, for the church of Christ was one, and he could 
never rest till all the members were united under the one head. 
Then, again, his desire of avoiding any collision with the Jewish 
Christians cut him off from working among the heathen in the 
great cities, Antioch, Ephesus, and above all Rome. It would 
never do to establish a heathen community which the Jewish 
community would refuse to recognize, and thus to sow dissension 
in the church. The time had arrived therefore when it became 
imperatively necessary that Paul should make the other apostles 
acquainted with the nature of his work, point to its rich results 
in proof of its divine origin, and gain their sanction for its con- 
tinuance no longer apart from, but together with, their own. 

Fourteen years, therefore, after his first visit to Jerusalem, 
eleven years after his stoning at Lystra, Paul went up “by reve- 
lation,” accompanied by Barnabas and Titus, to Jerusalem, to 
confer with the Jewish apostles, and “ communicate his gospel” 
to them, “lest by any means he should run or had run in vain” 
(Gal. ii. 1, 2). 

This was the first that the other apostles had heard of the 
gospel of the Gentiles, and their amazement was proportioned to 
the novelty of the conception. It required all Paul’s eloquence 
and power to gain a hesitating and doubtful acquiescence in his. 
mission to the Gentiles, especially as he had (rather imprudently) 
brought Titus with him, and thus complicated the abstract ques- 
tion, and confused and irritated the Jewish Christians by bringing 
at once before them the practical difficulties of admitting the 
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heathen into their communion without relinquishing their own 
Judaism. At last, however, Peter, James and John, gave Paul 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, and the community 
at Jerusalem acquiesced. Paul at once proceeded to Antioch, 
where he had preached as a Jewish Christian before, and 
attempted, with considerable success, to found a community of 
heathen converts. But the difficulties of his task now became 
fully apparent for the first time. The Jewish Christians held 
aloof. If they did not actively oppose Paul, they made his work 
exceedingly difficult by the suspicion with which they regarded 
it. At his instigation, probably, Peter came from Jerusalem to 
smooth matters down. Under Paul’s influence he even consented 
freely to associate with the heathen converts, and his example 
was followed by many of the Jewish Christians, though not 
without serious misgivings and great perplexity. At this junc- 
ture certain disciples of James, who had already contracted a 
feeling of suspicion and dislike towards Paul, came to Antioch, 
and represerited to Peter and the others, in all sincerity of pur- 
pose, that they were practically not only admitting the heathen 
to the kingdom of Christ, but throwing away their own privi- 
leges as Jews. Paul was not merely preaching the gospel of 
uncireuncision, but actually annulling the gospel of the circum- 
cision, which was quite contrary to the understanding come to 
at Jerusalem. Peter could not but acknowledge the truth of this, 
and was compelled as an honest man to retrace his steps. Nay, 
even Barnabas, who had gone with Paul heart and soul as long 
as the Gentile and Jewish churches had kept apart, now saw 
that in the long run they could not exist side by side, and that 
if the heathen were to be admitted to the church without becoming 
Jews, then the Jews could not be admitted into it without be- 
coming Gentiles! When he saw this consequence he joined the 
Jewish party, and Paul was left alone. Worse than this, the 
missionary spirit of the Jewish Christians was now thoroughly 
roused, and they determined to preach their gospel wherever a 
Jewish community existed, including all the places where Paul 
had already preached his. In doing so they by no means refrained 
from the attempt to counteract the teaching of Paul even among 
the Gentile Christians. Paul did not stay long in Antioch, but 
passed through Galatia and Phrygia again to collect money, accor- 
ding to a promise he had made at Jerusalem, for the Christians 
of Judea who were suffering from the effects of a recent famine, 
and then took up his abode for some time at Ephesus, where 
the difficulties between Jewish and Gentile Christians became 
greater than ever. 

After several changes of plan, necessitated by the changing 
aspect of affairs, the apostle was compelled to leave Ephesus 
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hastily on account of a disturbance that had risen there. He 
passed through Macedonia to Corinth, and after a brief stay in 
that city, from which he wrote the Epistle to the Romans, he set 
off for Jerusalem, accompanied by representatives of the various 
churches which had contributed most largely to the collection. 
The generosity of the heathen brethren was warmly appreciated 
at Jerusalem. The heathen converts were well received, but 
in all probability they made a very short stay there. When 
they were gone, however (except perhaps Trophimus), James pro- 
posed to Paul that he should signify by some public act his own 
unabated individual loyalty to the law of Moses. Evil reports 
were current, he said, to the effect that he not only admitted 
Gentiles to the church without compelling them to become Jews 
(which was quite in accordance with the agreement already made), 
but himself neglected the law and taught born Jews to do the 
same, which was in flagrant violation of the spirit and letter of 
the Jerusalem compact. Paul had no choice but to give an un- 
qualified refusal. To have acted otherwise would have been to 
stultify his whole work ; but by acting so he broke the last ties 
that united him to the other apostles. Henceforth the hostility 
he had to encounter was open and bitter. His very life was in 
danger, and he barely escaped to Ceesarea, whence he embarked 
with all possible speed for Rome, to which all his thoughts had 
long been directed, in the hope of reaching the capital of the 
world before his influence had been undermined by counter 
missions. In this effort he succeeded, in spite of the delay caused 
by his shipwreck. But the other apostles followed hard upon 
him. They had now openly declared war against him. James 
remained in Judea and Syria. John took up his head-quarters 
at Ephesus, and Peter followed the “false apostle” to Rome ; 
and though the latter was not a prisoner, as the book of Acts 
would have us believe, yet his last years were embittered by 
the hostility, disappomtment and misunderstanding, which sur- 
rounded him in ever-increasing measure till the day of his death. 

Such is a bald and naked outline of the main events in the 
life of Paul the apostle, as sketched by Straatman. We have not 
given even a hint as to the reasoning by which our author sup- 
ports these startling departures from the views of even the most 
revolutionary of his predecessors, or of the criticism of the book 
of Acts which underlies his investigation, and must be content 
with strongly urging our readers to make acquaintance for them- 
selves with a book which, with all its faults, calls for most 
careful study, and is not likely to pass into forgetfulness without 
leaving its mark on the history of the subject with which it 
deals. 

A concluding chapter on the doctrine and the character of Pau] 
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appears to us to be open to all the objections which may be 
urged against the rest of the book, and to have far less merit ; 
but wilful and paradoxical as the conclusions of this chapter 
seem, so patient a student of the Pauline Epistles as Straatman 
has shewn himself to be, has a right to claim attention even when 
his theses are as perverse as the following : 


“{Paul] is not remarkable for any extraordinary depth of spirit. 
No new truths, hitherto unknown, have been discovered by him. The 
point of view from which he regards creation is precisely the same as 
that of his people, and the data with which he works are the articles - 
of faith which Israel drew from the revelation of the Old Testament. 
He has thrown no special light upon our conceptions of God, of man, 
or of any other important subject of faith.” 


It is but fair to set against this passage another, in which 
Straatman sums up the qualifications of a founder of a religion : 


“He must feel himself one with the fellow-men to whom he brings 
redemption, salvation and blessedness. He must be, so to speak, the 
representative of the necessities and straits of humanity ; he must 
have experienced in his own heart all the suffering and pain, all the 
weakness of mankind; but he must also long with surpassing energy 
for the redemption, must thirst for peace and blessedness with a thirst 
so deep and dire that he cannot rest for a moment till he has quenched 
it for ever. And then he must be driven by the irresistible strength 
of love to communicate the salvation which he has found to his fellow- 
men, whom he knows to be tortured by the same longings and to pant 
for some relief, that he may be able to rejoice with them as he has 
suffered and wept with them. Paul possessed all these qualities as no 
other has ever possessed them. He was in the fullest sense one with 
his fellow-men. The sorrow of humanity was his sorrow, the joy of 
the world his bliss. The more deeply he became conscious of the 
glory that Jesus had. brought into the world, the more keenly did he 

eel that this glory was a necessity to all mankind; and so he first 
became a Christian himself, then an apostle of Jesus to the Jews, and 
at last an ambassador of the crucified to all the world.” 


P.... Wi 


3. Some Revinws. 


The “ Unitarian Review,”* which is now in its third volume, 
is well worthy of the success it has achieved at home, in this 
country, and on the continent. At the beginning of the present 
year, the Revds. Dr. Morison and H. H. Barber assumed the 
editorial charge of it. They have the support of a staff of writers 
who, as a rule, possess that gift in respect of which the American 
theologian seems to approach nearer to his French than to his 


* The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine, October, 1874—April, 
1875. Boston. 
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English confrere,—a style which is scholarly without being ob- 
scure, and popular without lapsing into puerilities. In America, 
as among us, those elements of discord in modern thought which 
were stirred up once again to active struggle by Prof. Tyndall’s 
Address have engaged the attention of liberal divines, and the 
pages of this Review bear witness to the readiness and ability 
with which the exponents of a spiritual philosophy in that coun- 
try have stepped to the front to defend the outworks of religion. 
Our congregations and our reading public would not have become 
as wearied of the subject as we fear they are, if it had been 
oftener treated with the vigour and freshness with which Mr. 
Calthorp, in his paper on “ Religion and Science,” urges the 
conclusions of Evolutionism, or with the breadth and candour 
with which these inferences are opposed by Dr. Thomas Hill, who, 
while modestly disclaiming the title of a scientific man, displays 
in his essays on “ Geometrical Instinct” and “ Chance and Ave- 
rage,’ no less than in that devoted exclusively to the examina- 
tion of Prof. Tyndall’s Belfast Address, not only his well-known 
capacity for close thought and clear statement, but a very con- 
siderable mastery of the facts of scientific observation. The same 
qualities are remarkable in the more sustained effort of Mr. Bixby, 
who, in an essay on “Similarities of Religious and Physical 
Knowledge,” labours to shew that the inductions upon which 
Theism may be intellectually established are not only scienti- 
fically valid, but are supported by close analogies in the proce- 
dure of the logic of science. Among the literary and biographical 
articles, that of Mr. R. E. Thompson, entitled “ The Shoemaker 
of Gorlitz,” bears the palm. It is rich in bibliographical research 
and appreciative analysis of thought; and even for those who 
have not learned to regard the philosophy of Jacob Bohme with 
any sympathetic interest, it sets forth in most attractive guise 
the life of a real hero of hard living and deep thinking. We 
are glad to have our own estimate of Mr. Thompson’s essay 
confirmed by the judgment of an expert in the literature of 
mysticism, who pronounces it to be on the whole the best account 
of Bohme to be found in our language. Of the sermons which 
appear in the numbers before us, that of Mr. Howard J. Brown, 
on “ Modern Superstition,” pleases us most: it is, however, a 
little invidious to draw distinctions when all are above the 
average of published discourses. Among the shorter reviews of 
books and events which appear at the end of each number, we 
are glad to find notices by a competent hand of the current theo- 
logical literature of Germany ; while, in the March number, Prof. 
Ezra Abbot furnishes a very useful and appreciative resumé of 
the critical labours of Tischendorf. England finds a worthy re- 
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presentative in Mr, J. Estlin Carpenter, whose interesting paper 
on the religious influence of the writings of George Ehot leads 
us to hope “that he will often desert severer studies for essays in 
contemporary literature. 

It is with great pleasure that we call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that the left wing of the Protestant Church 
of France is no longer a “silent sister” in the household of libe- 
ral faith and critical research. The cessation of the “ Revue de 
Theologie” at the end of 1869 was a loss not only to the cause 
of free theology, but to the literature of Europe. ‘The “ Disciple 
de Jesus Christ,’ which was brought to a temporary standstill by 
the siege of Paris, was re-commenced at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war by its editor, the venerable Martin-Paschoud, but 
only survived through afew numbers. In “La Libre Recherche” * 
we welcome not only the appearance of a worthy successor to the 
periodicals we have mentioned, but the re-appearance in its lists 
of contributors of names which had been identified with them, 
such as those of Coquerel, Nicolas, Pécaut, Bost, Leblois and 
Collins. M. D. Charruaud is the editor, and the magazine appears 
on the 30th of each month. We regret that our space does not 
permit us to notice at length some of the articles which have 
been already contributed. We must content ourselves with 
pointing out one or two of special note. M. Nicolas discusses 
the various theories which have been offered to account for the 
analogies between Platonism and Christian doctrine, and in a 
longer essay gives an interesting study of the Republic of Plato, 
“The Future of Theology” and “ Religion and Seience” derive 
fresh interest under the skilled hand of M. Leblois; the latter 
paper is a defence of a religion in harmony with science, against 
the finality of church authority. M. Collins commences a Life 
of Paul, which is valuable and interesting not only from the 
competence with which the author treats the vexed questions 
involved, but from his copious references to the recent and 
“epoch-making” work of Straatman. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant critical work connected with ‘‘ La Libre Recherche” is the 
reproduction in French by M. Chavannes of the substance of 
Prof. Scholten’s work on the “Oldest Gospel.’+ We would 
earnestly recommend this lucid specimen of the higher construc- 
tive criticism of the New Testament to those who having learned, 
perhaps from the author of “Supernatural Religion,” that our 
two first Gospels are not the books that Papias knew, now only 


* La Libre Recherche. Publiée sous la direction de D. Charruand. 30 Aout, 
1874, &. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. London: Williams and Norgate. 


+ Het Oudste Evangelie. Leiden, 1868, 
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wonder what they are. But there is plenty of literary food in 
this magazine for other than critical readers: the biographical 
articles on Benjamin Franklin and Rowland Williams are singu- 
larly interesting. We have the melancholy knowledge that the 
editor of “ La Libre Recherche” has hard work before him, and 
the support of all friends of liberal and scholarly religious thought 
is urgently needed. It were pity indeed if, through lack of 
extraneous help, the courageous effort of a few earnest reformers 
should fail, and the first year of this Review prove also the last. 
J. E. O. 


4. MIscELLANEOUS. 


Though “The Keys of the Creeds”* is only a small volume, 
it is one which it is difficult to characterize in a small space. 
The writer is a Roman Catholic priest, who was formerly an 
Anglican clergyman ; he addresses a series of letters to a Pro- 
testant lady who appears to be feeling difficulties about the foun- 
dations of religious faith. His object is to shew how adhesion 
to “the Church” is compatible with the private rejection of all 
that is generally understood to be Christian belief, the creed 
being received in an esoteric sense. He says: “I conscientiously 
remained an officiating priest of the Catholic Church, even while 
couvinced that the authority and doctrines of the Church are 
founded altogether in what would commonly be regarded as an 
illusion” (p. 7). His plan is to arrive at the doctrines of the 
ereed by metaphysical reasoning from the nature and powers of 
man. How far he considers God to have an objective existence, 
or whether he regards the Deity as simply “the ideal” of man’s 
highest conceptions, is not clear. “I deny neither God nor 
revelation nor immortality. But I assert that every doctrine of 
the system called Christianity can be arrived at by the natural 
mind and faculties of man” (p. 180). His system is broadly 
eclectic, for he adopts the “ Nirvana” of the Buddhist, and makes 
ereat use of the theory that the history of Christ, and to some 
_ extent that of Paul, are solar myths. “You have demanded of 
me the Keys of the Creeds. I gave you before the key to their 
moral side, in the worship of perfection. I give you now the 
key to their physical side. It is the worship of the sun” (p. 60). 
The manner in which he explains the Trinity, the worship of 
the Virgin, &c., is more ingenious than satisfactory. The mind. 
that can find “rest and peace” in his system must be curiously 
constituted ; it seems to take away all reality from religion, and 
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to retain a mere shadow, encumbered nevertheless with many 
subtleties. But the most painful impression left by the book is 
the picture it gives of an intellectual man presenting to the people 
at large a set of teachings which have to himself a totally differ- 
ent meaning from that in which they are generally understood. 
Surely it is not a true representation of the prevailing state of 
mind among the priests of his Church when he states: ‘“ Eccle- 
siastical councils, synods, congresses and convocations, are far too 
wary to proclaim to the outside world the nature of the criterion 
or canon whereby they determine the truth or falsehood of any 
doctrine. If any of their members shew themselves so unsophis- 
ticated as to appeal. to the Bible, they are covertly laughed at as 
simpletons, and overruled by the others who are in the secret, 
and who proceed to their decision on principles unsuspected by 
the worshippers of a text..... Whenever you wish to check one 
of these decisions, all you have to do is to take the broadest pos- 
sible view of human nature, project it in your imagination into 
the infinite, and regard it as divested of limitations” (p. 181). 
“Commonplace Reflections on Orthodoxy”’* fully justifies the 
first word in its title. It is one of those rash and crude attacks 
on prevalent religious beliefs and usages which can only do harm. 
The writer seeks to substitute reason and civilization for faith 
and worship, denies the existence of a natural conscience, ridi- 
cules the idea of moral responsibility, and inveighs against dogma 
in a tone offensively dogmatic. No doubt he sometimes makes 
an effective point in his attacks on Christianity as popularly pro- 
fessed, but the total absence of calm thought and candid judgement 
renders the pamphlet scarcely worth these few lines of notice. 
The Rev. B. W. Savilet enters into an elaborate argument 
to shew that the distinctive doctrines and ceremonies of High 
Church are inconsistent with the teachings of the primitive 
Church, as exhibited in the New Testament and in the writings 
of the first centuries. His volume may be regarded as a fair 
statement of the case on behalf of the Evangelical section of the 
Church. It contains copious quotations from the current-Church 
literature of the day, as found in sermons, speeches, and the 
correspondence columns of religious journals. The whole work, 
indeed, is more in the tone of newspaper controversy than in that 
of scholarly argument. The style is slovenly and sometimes 
inaccurate to an extent that not even hasty composition renders 
excusable, The promise made in the preface as to the gentle 
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and loving spirit in which the controversy will be conducted 
appears to be forgotten before the end of the work. While 
successful in exposing the weak points of his adversaries, the 
writer does not perceive the rejoinder to which he exposes him- 
self. He is indignant at the want of Christian charity in those 
who would exclude pious men from the Christian fold because 
they do not belong to “the Church ;” but he is on his side 
equally ready to exclude those whom he considers not to hold 
sound doctrine, as bitter against “ Popery” as the most vehement 
sacramentalist can be against “ Protestantism.” 

The new volume of Dr, D’Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion®* contains two books, the former treating of the reformation 
in Scotland, the other commencing the account of Calvin and his 
work, The characteristics with which readers of the previous 
volumes are familiar will be found to their full extent here. 
The second part of this volume is especially interesting, as it is 
evidently written with an absorbing interest in its subject-matter, 
and enters into the fullest detail as to the opinions and actions 
of the great Reformer. It ends with the year 1540; and we 
regret to find by the Preface that the final chapter of this section, 
which was to contain an estimate of the work and influence of 
Calvin in Christendom, was left uncompleted when the author 
died. There are materials, however, for two other volumes. It 
is impossible in a mere notice to enter on any consideration of 
the historical and theological questions suggested by such a work 
- as this. 

The appearance of a third edition of a single sermon, preached 
towards the close of the last century, may seem to need some 
explanation. In republishing his father’s University sermon,t 
Mr. J. R. D. Beste claims for it an historical interest in connec= 
tion with subsequent changes within the Church of England, 
and would vindicate for its author the position of a “morning 
star” of the Tractarian movement. The sermon, which made 
noise enough in its day, is a bold appeal to the clergy to main- 
tain, and use for purposes of discipline, their inalienable power 
of remitting and retaining sins. To it are prefixed, “ Autobio- 
graphical Notes, shewing who the Preacher was ;” while a “Third 
Part” continues his life up to the period of his admission into 
the Catholic Church. In these reminiscences (written, we pre- 


* History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By the Rev. . 
J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Translated by William L, R. Cates. Vol. VI. 
Scotland, Switzerland, Geneva. London: Longmans. 1875. 
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sume, about 1829) the author gives, in a quaint and pleasant 
conversational style, sketches of his early days, and of Oxford as 
he knew it, when the creed of many dignitaries in Church and 
University might have been expressed, as was that of one of Mr. 
Beste’s fellow-collegians, in the words, “ Here we be ;’ while in 
his notices of the contemporary relations of Catholics and Pro- 
testants in this country there occur some controversial buns-mots 
that ought not to be quite forgotten. 

Mr. Gardiner presents us with a “ Life of Christ” * in a cento 
from the four Gospels, framed, as he states at the beginning, 
upon the plan given by Bishop Ellicott in his Hulsean Lectures. 
The execution of the work is neat and accurate. But we gravely 
doubt the wisdom of all such labour as tends to obliterate fun- 
damental differences of origin, character and contents, the recog- 
nition of which is a necessary condition of the intelligent reading 
of the Gospels. To make a monotessaron is to make a fifth 
Gospel. The observant student who reads such a compilation 
as Mr. Gardiner’s will feel at every step a jarring sense of incon- 
gruity, occasioned by the startling juxtaposition of materials 
which are recognized as having distinct significance in their 
proper places, but only confound each other and bewilder the 
reader when forced into novel combinations. Instances of this 
kind abound ; perhaps the most striking examples are found in 
the strangely composite account of the crucifixion, which ineludes 
six “words” as spoken by Jesus while on the cross; and in the 
narrative of the appearances of Jesus after death, which here .« 
amount to ten or eleven in number. Ivrreconcilable differences, 
especially with regard to the scene of these manifestations, appa 
rently place no stumbling-block in the way of the compiler ; the 
disciples, already at Tiberias, go away into Galilee, and are com- 
manded, a few lines below, not to depart from Jerusalem. 

“ Supernatural Religion” t has reached a sixth edition, to which 
is prefixed a Preface of 83 pages, in which the writer deals with 
some of his critics, and especially with Dr. Lightfoot. It hardly 
falls within our province to review this controversy, and there is 
the less need as the Preface is largely taken up with the debate 
as to the Ignatian Epistles, all the conclusions as to which are so 
fundamentally uncertain as to make the points at issue of very 
little practical importance.—“ Liberal Christianity, by a Broad- 


* The Life of Christ. Selections from the Gospels chronologically arranged, 
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church Nonconformist,’* is a thoughtful little pamphlet, from 
which we should infer not only a genuine religious spirit in the 
author, but a wide and thorough acquaintance with the spiritual 
signs of the times. In vivid and well-chosen terms he describes 
the characteristics of the liberal Christianity which is slowly 
being developed, with more or less distinctness, in all churches, 
and predicts its final triumph over sectarian limitations. We 
cordially recommend it to our readers.—Mr. Washington Moon, 
in his “Common Errors in Speaking and Writing,’ + adduces no 
few amusing instances of loose writing and looser talk. It is 
more to our purpose to note that he enumerates many trivial 
but obvious grammatical errors in the authorized version of the 
Bible, which it is to be hoped the present revisers will purge 
away. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Vance Smith’s little work, ‘The 
Spirit and the Word of Christ,” { has so soon attained a second 
and enlarged edition. Readers of Mr. Kenrick’s article in our 
last number, on the true signification of John viii. 58, will find 
at the end of Dr. Smith’s volume a long and interesting note, in 
which a somewhat different view is taken. The following passage 
affords a fair sample of the work (p. 120) ; 


“¢ Before all things, the Spirit or Curist! And what this was, 
and is, it requires no detailed exposition to set forth. Christian men 
are everywhere agreed as to its most vital and characteristic qualities. 
It is the spirit of truth and justice and fidelity to the sense of duty ; of 
love and goodwill between man and man ; of humble faith and reliance 
upon God. It is this, manifested in practical obedience and well- 
doing, in self-renunciation and sympathy for the afilicted and suffering. 

-It is tender compassion for the sinner, combined with an earmest 
intolerance of untruth, hypocrisy and formality, in religion, as in 
everything else. It is the spirit of prayer and upward aspiration 
towards the Universal Father, of unfailing submission to the Holy 
Will and devout trust in the unseen heaven ; while at last, as the 
result and crown of all, it is a perfect readiness, even in the moment 
of supreme agony and death, to commit every interest and care of 
earthly life into the hands of God,—not forgetting, withal, to return 
good for evil, blessing and forgiveness for injury and scorn, as shewn 
in that memorable prayer, ‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.’” 


* Liberal Christianity. By a Broad-church Nonconformist. London: Wil- 
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This book* is the fifth volume of the Theological Translation 
Fund Library, and the subscribers will be glad to find that 
this issue is complete in one volume, so that they will not 
have to wait one or two years for its continuation. Bleek’s Lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse are well known to be one of his most 
satisfactory works, and one in which his mild conservatism has 
been without prejudicial effect. We have first a chapter on the 
general contents of the Apocalypse, describing its arrangement 
and unfolding its plan. This is followed by a history of the use 
of the book in the Church, which presents the wondering reader 
with a strange tale of fantastic interpretations, whose sole merit 
will probably be admitted to be the completeness with which 
they dispose of one another. Then come discussions on the 
purport and object of the book, its unity, date and author, the 
meaning of its employment of visions, and on its canonicity. 
Bleek believes it to be all the work of the Presbyter John, in 
whose existence he has implicit confidence, and to have been 
written about the first year of the reign of the Emperor Vespa- 
sian. He gives the book quite a secondary rank in the New 
Testament, observing that its attempt to determine closely the 
date of the future coming of the Lord and the appearance of his 
kingdom on earth is at variance with the express statement of 
Christ. The latter half of the volume is taken up with a trans- 
lation and running commentary which seems full and accurate. 
The translation into English reads tolerably smoothly, though it 
is not equal to that of Kuenen’s Religion of Israel. We have 
had no opportunity of comparing it with the original. One 
serious defect is the absence of distinctive headings to the pages, 
or marginal indications of the passage or subject under consider- 
ation. This will certainly impair its value as a book of reference, 
especially as it contains no index and only a very meagre table 
of contents. The work itself is throughout rational and scientific 
in its tone and exhaustive in its treatment, and though some 
might possibly think that there are other books, translations of 
which are more urgently needed by liberal thinkers, we may at 
any rate congratulate ourselves on having at last a standard work 
on the subject. 

Theological students who are not sufficiently at home in Ger- 
man to read Dr. Baur’s work on St. Paul in the original, are to 


* Dr. Friedrich Bleek’s Lectures on the Apocalypse. Hdited by Lic. Th. 
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be congratulated on the appearance of this volume.* The trans- 
lator had a really difficult task before him, and he has performed 
it with a good degree of suecess. No reasonable person will 
expect a translation of a profound German theological inquiry to 
read like Macaulay’s History of England: Mr. Menzies’ transla- 
tion of Baur’s “ Paulus” will meet all reasonable expectations in 
point of ease and intelligibility. We have compared it in several 
places with the original, and found it generally accurate. Here 
and there the meaning of the original has been missed, and slight 
slips occur which can be remedied in a second edition. Under 
the editorship of Dr. Davidson, and with translators of approved 
efficiency, this series promises well for the future. 

If the coming rising race must pull all the world and all its 
pretty stories and religions to pieces to see how they were made, 
it makes a great difference who superintends and conducts the 
operation. Isaac Walton’s way of putting his hook through a 
live frog was without doubt preferable to that of ruder and less 
poetical anglers. The author of the “Childhood of the World” 
evinces in his new work+t the same high feeling which made its 
predecessor so popular. He uncovers the supposed roots of sacred 
things beautifully and in an elevated mood. About that there 
can be no question: the question is, whether the sciences of 
ethnology and mythology are sufficiently established to become 
a part of popular knowledge ; and, again, whether the world has 
grown so prosaic that our children must pull out the wing fea- 
thers of their poetic. fancies.—It is a good sign that orthodox 
people are beginning to say without reserve, that “the dogma 
of the everlasting duration of future punishment and suffering 
is repugnant to all right conceptions of the Divine attributes.” 
At the same time, we cannot approve either the view of the Bible 
or the exegesis which issue in the theory advocated by our author ft 
and many semi-orthodox teachers of the day, that immortality 
_ is conferred only on believers in Christ.— Regeneration” § is a 
book of “sound” and vigorous orthodoxy, and especially of honest 
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practical godliness. The orthodoxy will do no harm, and the 
sane, strong morality can do only good. Is it in Scotland only 
that preachers dare say, “ Deal gently, I claim of you, with the 
silly youth whom the practised harlot has ensnared ; but let the 
curse of Christ be poured in full flow upon the head of the praying 
cheat” ?—Dr. Isaac Ashe* endeavours to prove the divine origin 
of his Christianity by shewing that it is repugnant to man’s 
heart and feelings.—Mr. Wicksteed’s account of the Protestant 
Churches of Hollandt is exceedingly interesting, and is full of 
instruction for our times. 


* The Divine Origin of Christianity: being the Essay to which was awarded 
the Ryan Prize in the University of Dublin. By Isaac Ashe, A.B., Ch.M. and 
M.D., T.C.D., &c. Dublin: Hodges, Foster and Co. 1875. 

+ The Ecclesiastical Institutions of Holland, treated with special reference 
to the Position and Prospects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
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H. Wicksteed, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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1.—ON THE ALLEGED QUOTATION FROM THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, RELATING TO THE NEW BIRTH, 
IN JUSTIN MARTYR, Avot. i. ©. 61. 


In the 61st chapter of his First Apology, Justin Martyr 
gives an account of baptism as practised among the Chris- 
tians of his time. He says that those who are convinced 
of the truth of the Christian doctrine, and profess their 
ability to live in accordance with it, are to fast and pray 
for the forgiveness of their past sins. He proceeds thus: 
“Then they are brought by us to a place where there is 
water, and in the manner of being born again in which we 
ourselves also were born again, they are born again ;* for 
they then bathe in the water in the name of the Father and 
sovereign God of the universe, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. For Christ also said, Unless 
ye be born again, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. But! that it is impossible for those who are once 
born to enter into the wombs of those who brought them 
forth is evident to all.”+ It cannot be denied that this 
passage immediately reminds one of John iii. 3—5, and all 
critics, as far as I know, acknowledge that there is some 
relation which is more than accidental between the two 
passages. As little can it be denied that it is not quoted 
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verbally from the fourth Gospel, but has variations both 
in language and meaning. 

Hilgenfeld, in his recent Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,* admits the possibility of Justin’s acquaintance with 
the fourth Gospel, though he made a very subordinate use 
of it. But in regard to the passage under consideration, he 
adheres to his former opinion, that it wants precisely that 
feature which is characteristic of John iii. 3, and that it 
“is incomparably more closely related”+ to Matthew xviii. 3, 
“Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” and he thinks 
we must assume a Gospel akin to that of Matthew, from 
which also the passage in the Clementine Homilies, to be 
presently noticed, is drawn. In his earlier work on the 
Gospels of Justin,t he points out, in evidence of this posi- 
tion, the following obvious deviations from the Johannine 
text: 1. It has not the solemn introduction, “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee.” 2. It speaks simply of regeneration, 1n- 
stead of birth “from above,”§ or “from water and spirit.” 
3. The saying ascribed to Christ is in the second person, 
not in the third. 4. Instead of “he cannot” see or enter 
the kingdom, Justin has, “ye shall not enter.” 5. Instead 
of “the “kingdom of God,” he has, “the kingdom of heaven.” 
From these facts Hilgenfeld concludes that “the whole agree- 
ment of Justin with John reduces itself to the general 
thought of the necessity of baptism to salvation.” He points 
out that Justin’s citation agrees verbally with Matt. xviii. 3, 
with the single deviation that instead of “Except ye be 
converted and become as little children,” which, he says, 
has substantially the same meaning, Justin has the simple 
“Except ye be born again.” He admits, however, that this 
deviation proves that he did not take the words from Mat- 
thew, but must have used a text intermediate between 
Matthew and John. 

Whatever may be the value of these arguments, their 
force is increased by the occurrence of a similar passage, 
marked by similar deviations, in the Clementine Homilies.|| 


* Hinleitung in das N. T., 1875, p. 67, note 1. 
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The writer is insisting that baptism is necessary to salvation, 
even if you were more pious than all the pious men that 
ever lived. Mentioning its advantages, he says that “being 
by water born again unto God,”* we change our first natural 
birth, and so are able to obtain salvation; “but otherwise 
it is impossible ; for thus the prophet swore unto us, saying, 
Verily, I say unto you, except ye be born again by living 
water into the name of Father, Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’+ It will be observed 
that this passage contains Justin’s words exactly, but has 
also other words prefixed or inserted. These additional 
words are sufficient to shew that we are not dealing with 
two exact quotations from a common source. Volkmar, t 
however, thinks that the Homilies do not give us the cor- 
rect form of the Clementine text. He finds a nearer approach 
to this in the Recognitions, which have been preserved to 
us in the translation by Rufinus. There the passage stands 
thus :§ “For thus the true prophet testified to us with an 
oath, saying, Verily, I say unto you, except a man be re-born 
again from water, he shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ‘This is nearer the Johannine text; but Volkmar 
thinks that the change from the second to the third person 
is to be ascribed to Rufinus. This is not improbable ; for 
the later Epitome agrees with the Homilies in the use of 
the second person. He then contends that the simpler form 
of quotation must be the more original, and concludes that 
the text from which the quotation was taken must have 
agreed verbally with the form which it assumes in Justin, 
except that it contained the clause, “ Verily, I say unto you,” 
which he thinks Justin omits as unimportant. The addition 
of the words “from water,” he ascribes to the author of the 
Clementines, and thinks that the reviser to whom we owe 
the Homilies inserted the baptismal formula in order to 
make the reference to baptism still more distinct. This may 
be a correct description of the genesis of our present text ; 
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but if so, it only illustrates the extreme looseness with which 
some of the ancient writers handled quotations. Be this as 
it may, we have not only to account for Justin’s deviations 
from the Johannine text, but to explain the fact that ano- 
ther writer makes several of the same deviations. 

We cannot account for this identity of variation by sup- 
posing that the writer of the Clementines copied Justin ; 
for the passages have no resemblance beyond the fact that 
they both treat of baptism, and in doing so quote the saying 
in question. We must therefore endeavour to estiniate one 
by one the value of the deviations, in order to judge how 
far itis probable that two independent writers could have 
adopted them without the control of some Gospel no longer 
extant. 

1. The omission of the solemn introduction is of no im- 
portance. For, in the first place, it is frequently omitted in 
quotations of this passage by writers who are undoubtedly 
quoting it from John: Irenzus,* Tertullian (three times),+ 
Cyprian,t the author of the Homilies on Luke (ascribed to 
Origen),§ a Docetist in Hippolytus,|| Athanasius,4] Chry- 
sostom,** and others. Again, this introduction to important 
sayings is as characteristic of Matthew as of John ; for Mat- 
thew uses it thirty times against John’s twenty-five; but 
with this curious difference, that John always has the div 
twice. Now the Clementine Homilies have the div only 
once ; but it will hardly be maintained that the omission of 
the second dujv might not be accidental, or indeed that it 
might not be omitted on purpose as unnecessary, especially 
as pseudo-Athanasius,t+ and Chrysostom in one of his 
quotations,{t have the same peculiarity. This first devia- 
tion, so far as it has any value, separates the Clementines 
and Justin. 

2. The change from “ born from above” into “born again” 
is not unimportant. While the former includes the latter, 
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the latter does not include the former, and, in my opinion, 
fails to express adequately the deep thought that belongs to 
the fourth Gospel. Some considerations, however, diminish 
the importance of this variation. In the first place, Justin’s 
context needs only the idea of regeneration, and suggests 
the precise word which he uses. In the second place, the 
word avwHev was in early, to say nothing of later times, in- 
terpreted in the sense of “again,” as well as in the sense of 
“from above.” Chrysostom* expressly tells us that some 
thought it equivalent to é tod odpavot, and others to eé dpyjs, 
which I suppose we must render in such a connection by 
the phrase, “all over again.” The Vulgate renders it by 
denuo both in the 8rd and the 7th verses; and Nonnus, in 
his metrical paraphrase, represents it in the 3rd verse by 
7d detrepoy (the second time), and in the 7th by érépnv Bad- 
Bisa yeveOrns (another starting-point of birth). It is possible 
that Justin may have understood the word in the same sense 
as Jerome and Nonnus, and believed that his own expres- 
sion was perfectly synonymous with that in the Gospel; 
or, if we cannot suppose him ignorant of the true sense of 
avoOev, he may nevertheless have supposed that the idea 
which it contained was adequately preserved in the single 
word “regeneration,” which must have carried to Christian 
ears the whole doctrine of baptismal and spiritual birth. But 
further, the passage is actually cited with the reading dva- 
yevvnOy by Irenzeus and Athanasius. The former obviously 
refers to the 5th verse, for he adds, 80 w8aros at rvevparos ;F 
and notwithstanding his verbal inaccuracy, we cannot doubt 
that so orthodox a Father believed that he was correctly 
representing the fourth Gospel. Athanasius is content with 
a very vague! and inaccurate reference, but in the case of so 
late a writcr I think no one will be disposed to call it in 
question. His words are: “Whence also he said to the 
Jews, Except a man be re-born;+ meaning not the birth 
from women, as they supposed, but the regenerated and 
re-created soul.”§ Had this been in Justin, it would have 
been easy to prove that it could not have been taken from 
our present Gospel. Tertullian also has “re-born from water 
and spirit” || in one of his quotations,4] and the same text is 


* Hom. in Johan. 24. + See the Coislinian fragment. 
t édy py tic dvayerynOy. § De Incarn. Verb. Dei, as before. 
|| “Renatus fuerit ex aqua et spiritu.” | De Bapt, 13. 
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presented by the Homilies on Luke, published among the 
works of Origen.* This indeed is the reading of the Itala 
and the Vulgate in the 5th verse, as though from a MS. 
which contained dvayevvy6;j, and consequently its recur- 
rence in Latin writers is too frequent to require any further 
citations. 

Now at this point the Clementine Homilies break com- 
pletely away from the text as presented by Justin, and insert 
a clause consisting of several words. Let us grant the ut- 
most weight to Volkmar’s argument founded on the reading 
of the Recognitions, still we cannot get rid of the reference 
to “water ;’ and this one word, if it really stood alone, would _ 
be sufficient to prove that Justin and the Clementines do 
not give us an exact reproduction of the same original text, 
but that one or other, if not both, has quoted loosely. The 
allusion to water brings the Clementines into connection 
with the 5th verse in John, and suggests the thought that 
the dvayevynOjre does not represent yevyyO7 dvobev, but is as 
arbitrary as the Vulgate’s “renatus fuerit.” 

3. The change from the third to the second person makes 
no difference in the meaning. As Chrysostom says,} Christ's 
words are equivalent to édv od pi) yevvnbjs, &e., but are put 
in the indefinite form in order to make the discourse less 
offensive. But if Justin did not wish to make his discourse 
dveraxOéorepov, and intended only to give the meaning with- 
out studying verbal accuracy, it is quite credible that he 
might alter the words in this way, giving the force of the 
indefinite sus by using the plural,t and especially as the 
fourth Evangelist had himself led the way. In verse 7, we 
read, “ Marvel not that I said unto thee, Se? ipas yevvnOjvar 
évwOev,’ a quotation at least as inexact as Justin’s, and in- 
volving, though in a different form, a similar change of 
person. Here, however, we have the one important point 
in which Justin and the Clementines completely agree, in 
opposition to all the other forms in which, so far as I know, 
the passage is quoted. There is, however, a curious parallel 
in Clemens Alexandrinus:§ jv yap pi) adOus ds ta maidia 


* xiv. + Hom. in Johan. 24. 

t How easily such a change might be made, when verbal accuracy was not 
studied, is instructively shewn in Theophylact’s paraphrase: éyw dé Aéyw cot, 
Ort Kai od Kal GdAog doTLGOdY, iay pn) avwOev Kal éK Deod yevynOévTEC THY 
dklay Od&av repi €wod AABorre, EEw Tic BacsreElac éoré. Com, on John. 

§ Cohort. ad Greee. c¢, 9. 


= Justin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel. AT7 
yevyrer Oe, Kat avayevvynOhre, ws pyolv 7 ypady, Tov dvTws dvTa 
Tlarépa od pi) aroAd Byte, ot8 od py cioeAeborno GE Tore eis Tiv 
Bactreiav tov oipavdv. Clement is quite capable of quoting 
from extra-canonical sources ; but as no other work has been 
referred to, 7) ypady must be understood here in its technical 
sense of “ Scripture.’ It seems probable that Clement pur- 
posely mixes up the sentiments of Matt. xviii. 3, and John 
li. 3, flinging in a little explanation of his own by the way. 
If so, we have an exact parallel to the change made by Justin 
and the Clementines. It will hardly be maintained that 
Clement too is quoting from the same unknown Gospel ; for 
his other words do not bear out such a supposition. 

4, The substitution of “shall not” for “cannot” is another 
change which leaves the meaning untouched. It is found 
not only in the Clementines, but in Irenzeus, Tertullian, * 
the Docetist in Hippolytus,+ the Apostolical Constitutions, t 
and pseudo-Athanasius. § 

5. The change of Geot into ovpavdy is not even without 
manuscript authority, for it is the reading of 8 in verse 5. 
It is also found in all the places referred to under the last 
head, except the second passage in Tertullian. Chrysostom] 
has ovpavév three times, though the verse is given correctly 
as the heading to his Homily, and his recollection of it must 
have been perfectly fresh. It occurs also in the anonymous 
tract, De Rebaptismate.4] There is no Johannine usage to 
determine this point, for the expression occurs in the writ- 
ings ascribed to John only in the passage before us. I think, 
however, that Tischendorf is critically wrong in admitting 
ovpavev into the text of his last edition. The change in 
every instance, combined as it is so frequently with the 
alteration of “he cannot” into “he shall not,” probably in- 
dicates a preponderating reminiscence of Matthew in the 
writer's mind. In all the later authors it is clear that 
Matthew influenced the recollection only of this particular 
phrase, and that the intention was to quote from John. If 
we ask which passage in Matthew exercised this unconscious 
influence, we may as reasonably say v. 20 as xviii. 3. Justin 
nowhere quotes the latter verse, but he cites the former 
verbatim, with only a transposition of tay. ** 


* De Bapt. 18; De Anima, 39. + Ref. viii. 10. 
fw. 1b. § Quest. ad Ant. 101. 
|| Hom. in Johan. 25. §] Routh, Rel. Sac. v. p. 297. 


** Dial, c. 105. 
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It appears, then, that Justin’s variations from the Johan- 
nine text, if considered singly, are open to a simple expla- 
nation ; and most of them have ample support in the quota- 
tions of later writers. But is it not most unlikely that we 
should meet with all these changes in combination, and 
still more so that we should find most of them repeated in 
another independent writer? In order to judge of this, we 
may observe that six of the authors referred to above have 
three of these changes in combination, while one Greek 
writer, Irenzeus, and one Latin, Tertullian, have four.* Now 
the Clementine Homilies have only four of Justin’s varia- 
tions ;-and of these the value of one is seriously modified 
by the insertion of words which are not in Justin. In view, 
then, of all the above facts, 1am unable to see any proof 
that there is more than a coincidence in the partial agree- 
ment between Justin and the Clementines. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, I may mention 
two professed quotations of the passage under discussion 
which illustrate the laxity of ancient writers in reproducing 
the words of an author to whom they appealed. Tertullian 
cites this “pronuntiatio domini,” “ Nisi natus ex aqua quis 
erit, non habet vitam.”+ The Apostolical Constitutions give 
the saying of the Lord’s in this form: “Except a man be 
baptized from water and spirit, he shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”+ 

In order to see how the evidence stands upon the other 
side, we must examine Justin’s context, and consider what 
ideas his quotation contains, and with what it is associated, 


* These quotations in full are the following: Irenzus, édy py ric dvayev- 
nog ov tOarog Kai rvevparoc, od pa) sicedevoeTar Eig TY Bacirelay THY 
ovpavey (fragment xxxy. in Stieren’s ed.) ; Tertullian, “Nisi quis renatus 
fuerit ex aqua et spiritu, non intrabit in regnum ceelorum” (De Bapt. 13). The 
great similarity between these extracts and the quotation in the Recognitions 
will be noticed by the reader. It should also be observed that the agreement 
between Irenzus and Tertullian, which is almost perfect, is far greater than 
that between Justin and the Clementines; and therefore a precise parallel to 
the argument which is thought so conclusive in the case of Justin, might be 
used with greater effect in the case of these two noted defenders of the canon. 
No doubt the “water and spirit” bring in a Johannine element which is not in 
Justin; but the Clementines, anxious to prove that baptism is indispensable, 
have the “water ;” and the omission in Justin may be due to the fact that for 
the moment he is insisting on the necessity, not of baptism, but of regeneration. 
Tertullian also omits the “spirit” in his quotation in c, 12. 


+ De Bapt. 12. 


} vi. 15, BawricOy. Another MS., however, reads yevynOy ; but this is 
probably a transcriber’s emendation. We must prefer the lectio ardua, 
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and to what extent these are agreeable to the thoughts in 
John iii. and in Matt. xviii. We may thus be enabled to 
determine how far Hilgenfeld’s representation is really 
correct. 

1. We have, first, the idea of birth as applied to spiritual 
change. This idea occurs nowhere in the Synoptics; the 
word yevv¢y in this sense being, in the New Testament, 
peculiar to John.* The compound dvayevv¢y is found only 
in Ist Peter.- Thus the central thought of the-passage is 
one pre-eminently and characteristically Johannine, and, so 
far as I know, not found elsewhere in evangelical literature, 
apocryphal or canonical. Certainly it is not in Matthew 
XViil. 

2. There is, in the second place, the idea that this birth 
is a re-birth, one in addition to the physical birth. No such 
idea is implied in Matthew ; but it is clearly implied, and, 
according to some interpreters, clearly expressed in John; 
though John, in my opinion, expresses more than this. 

3. There is, thirdly, the idea that without this regenera- 
tion men shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. The state- 
ment that without the fulfilment of some condition men 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven is equally explicit 
in both Gospels, and therefore does not contain any charac- 
teristic idea. 

4, These thoughts are expressly connected with the rite 
of baptism. So they are in John; but of such a connection 
there is not a trace in Matthew. 

5. They are immediately associated with the statement 
that “it is impossible for those who are once born to enter 
into the wombs of those who brought them forth.” This 
same connection of ideas (which will presently be examined 
more fully) occurs in John, but not in Matthew. 

6. A reason for all this is appended, which, Justin says, “we 
learned from the apostles.” The reason, which is obviously 
given in Justin’s own words, amounts to this: that we had 
a physical birth, according to which we are the children of 
necessity and ignorance, and we require the regeneration 
that we may be children of preference and knowledge. Of 
this there is not a vestige in Matthew ; but John also gives 


* See i. 13, iii. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1 John ii. 29, iii. 9, iv. 7, v. 1, 4, 18. 
+ i 8, 23, 
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a reason, and though the words bear no resemblance to 
Justin’s, yet these latter might be an interpretation of the 
statement, “that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit.” The idea of necessity 
comes in plainly enough in the impossibility of entering the 
kingdom of God without a spiritual birth ; and the idea of 
preference, in the words, “the spirit blows where it listeth 
(brov Oéde), .... $0 18 every one that is born of the spirit.” 
The zgnorance also of Nicodemus is contrasted with the 
knowledge of Christ. Perhaps we may add that the mention 
of Poticpds as the name of baptism falls in with the reference 
to és in the following verses in John.* 

We may add, as not wholly unimportant in this connection, 
that the passage in John is traditionally used of baptismal 
regeneration ;+ whereas, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
that in Matthew does not refer to regeneration at all, but 
only commends to our imitation the simplicity of childhood. t 

From the above survey we may judge for ourselves whe- 
ther Justin is “incomparably more closely related” to Mat- 
thew than to John. He agrees exactly with Matthew in 
the one very ordinary thought which Matthew and John 
have in common, and there the resemblance ends. In all 
that is really characteristic of the passage in Justin he 
agrees substantially, though not in words, with John. 

We must now notice more particularly Justin’s added 
statement, that “it is impossible for those who are once 
born to enter into the wombs of those who brought them 
forth.” This statement does not agree verbally with the 
question of Nicodemus ; but if we allow for a very natural 
use of synonyms, it corresponds with it so remarkably that 
we cannot believe the resemblance to be accidental.§ Hil- 
genfeld’s notion|| that Justin and John have here quite in- 
dependently hit upon the same thought, and expressed it 


* Compare Theophylact’s Commentary on the passage: 7 yap Oud Tov Bar- 
Tiopmaroc yévynowc, pwriopoy éurroovea TH Wuyxy, K.T.A. 

+ As Theodorus of Mopsuestia says: Tov rpd7ov eEnynoaro rhe dud Tov 
Barrioparoc avayevynoewc. See the fragments of his Commentary collected 
by Fritzsche, p. 25. 

t See the Pedagogus, lib. i. ¢. 5, p. 104, Potter. 

§ The change from r7jv KorNlay to Tac pHTpac is not to be wondered at; and 
this being adopted carries with it, for the sake of euphony, the substitution of 
an equivalent for rij¢ pnrpdc. 

|| Die Ev. Just. p. 216. 
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so nearly in the same way, surely violates all probability. 
It seems to me inost unlikely that Justin should, from his 
own reflection, make the remark in question, unless the 
thought were suggested to him by the context of the pas- 
sage which he had just quoted. Hilgenfeld thinks that in 
writing to a heathen, to whom the idea of regeneration was 
unfamiliar, he would naturally subjoin a short explanation ; 
just as elsewhere* he explains the meaning of the word 
yeevva. But the word yeévva, not being Greek, required an 
interpretation. The remark in the passage before us explains 
nothing. It is, as Justin himself says, ¢avepov waar; and 
the real explanation is given farther on. In its present 
position it is simply childish, and I cannot suppose that it 
would occur to any sensible writer as a real elucidation of 
his thought; but it might very naturally be written down 
if it arose in the mind from a familiar association of ideas. 
Add to this the great improbability that if Justin had wished 
to irradiate the stupid mind of Antoninus Pius, he would 
not only have made such a bungling explanation, but have 
expressed it in words so curiously like those of John, and 
I think we must agree with Zeller} that Hilgenfeld’s notion 
is untenable. Zeller, it is true, rests his argument chiefly 
on Justin’s appeal to the apostles, which is made a little 
farther on; for this, he thinks, proves that Justin had in 
view a definite writing. I cannot see, however, that the 
appeal to the apostles necessarily covers this particular re- 
flection ; but the above more general considerations seem 
to me quite sufficient to establish the existence of a con- 
nection, direct or indirect, between Justin and John. If we 
admit this, then there are, as Zeller points out, three ways 
of explaining the connection: Justin may have borrowed 
from John; John may have borrowed from Justin; both 
may have borrowed from an earlier written source, probably 
a writing of the nature of a Gospel. Volkmar,+ while ad- 
mitting that the possibility of an earlier Gospel containing 
this peculiar order of thought is incontestable, is neverthe- 
less fully sensible of the objection that its existence is quite 
problematical; indeed, he “might say, ghost-like.” The 


AD, 4, €, 19, 
+ See an article in the Theol. Jahrb., 1855, pp. 188—140. 
t Justin, pp. 44—46. 
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fact is that, except the supposed indication. in Justin, we 
have not the shadow of a proof that any Gospel but the 
fourth ever existed which contained this peculiar vein of 
thought. It may be very convenient to imagine the exist- 
ence of some accommodating Gospel whenever we are in a 
difficulty, but I find it hard to believe that this is true 
criticism ; and it does not seem likely that a Gospel of this 
peculiar character, when once it had been accepted in the 
Church as an apostolic work, should have been allowed to 
perish.* Volkmar, therefore, boldly adopts the idea that 


* Baur (Krit. Unters. tiber die kan. Ey. p. 352) and others believe that the 
Gospel in question was that according to the Hebrews; and as there really was 
such a Gospel, this conjecture may be thought to relieve the spectral character 
of the hypothetical authority. It would carry us too far to examine fully the 
question whether Justin used this Gospel; but the following is a summary of 
the evidence. We possess sixteen quotations from, or references to events 
related in, the Gospel according to the Hebrews. To these we may perhaps add 
six similar references to the Ebionite Gospel, which may have been only a differ- 
ent recension of the same work. (See these collected in Kirchhofer’s Quellen- 
sammlung; also those in the Gospel according to the Hebrews in Hilgenfeld’s 
Evangeliorum sec. Hebreeos etc. quae supersunt, where one or two other quota- 
tions are added, which, however, do not make the argument more favourable to 
Justin’s use of it.) Justin has somewhere about 170 citations from or references 
to the Gospels. With an apparent exception to be noticed presently, not one of 
the 22 quotations from the lost Gospel is found.among these 170. But this is 
not all. While thirteen deal with matters not referred to in Justin, nine admit 
of comparison ; and in these nine instances not only does Justin omit everything 
that is characteristic of the Hebrew Gospel, but in some points he distinctly 
differs from it, and agrees with the canonical Gospels. There is an apparent 
exception. Justin quotes the voice from heaven at the baptism in this form, 
“Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.” ‘This day have I begot- 
ten thee,” is also in the Ebionite Gospel; but there it is awkwardly appended 
as a second saying, thus :—‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son; in thee was I well 
pleased ; and again, ‘This day have I begotten thee ;”—so that the passage is 
quite different from Justin’s, and has the appearance of being a later patch- 
work. Justin’s form of quotation is still the reading of the Codex Beze in Luke, 
and, according to Augustine, was found in good MSS., though it was said not 
to be in the older ones. (See Tischend. in loco.) One other passage is appealed 
to. Justin says that when Jesus went down upon the water, a fire was kindled 
in the Jordan—zriip dvngOn év r@ lopddvy. The Ebionite Gospel relates that 
when Jesus came up from the water, immediately a great light shone round the 
place—edGvde mepiidapwe Tov rémoy Pwc wéya. This fact is, I believe, the 
main proof that Justin used the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and that we 
may therefore have recourse to it whenever he differs verbally from the existing 
Gospels. Considering that the events recorded are not the same, that they are 
said to have happened at different times, and that the two quotations do not 
agree with one another in a single word, this argument cannot be considered 
very convincing even by those who do not require perfect verbal accuracy in 
order to identify a quotation. But further, the author of the anonymous Liber 
de Rebaptismate says that this event was related in an heretical work entitled 
Pauli Predicatio, and that it was not found in any Gospel: “Item cum bap- 
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the author of the fourth Gospel borrowed immediately from 
Justin.* I suppose the possibility of this, as of the existence 
of the ghost-like Gospel, is incontestable ; but this conclu- 
sion narrows our inquiry to the question, which is the more 
original, Justin or John? Now this is, to a great extent, a 
matter of subjective judgment ; and very likely the critics 
might be as much astonished at me as I am at them. But 
it does seem to me surprising that any one, in comparing 
the passages in Justin and John, should doubt for one 
moment that the dependence is on the side of the former. 
John has all the impress of original genius, and gives his 
thoughts with the terse suggestiveness of one who for the 
first time commits them to writing. Justin never rises above 
the level of a prosy interpreter of other people’s ideas. 
The question of Nicodemus, whether we understand it as 
pathetic, or scornful, or simply perplexed, is at least charged 
with meaning ; whereas, the only thought the corresponding 
words in Justin suggest is, how any man could be so foolish 
as to put them on paper. Yet it is precisely in this question 
that Zeller thinks we have conclusive proof that John’s 
account is derived, not indeed from Justin, but from some 
earlier source. He says that the objection of Nicodemus 
applies only to being born again, and not at all to being 
born from above; and therefore it must originally have 
belonged to a connection in which birth from above had 
not yet taken the place of re-birth. To this three different 
replies might be made. In the first place, the evangelist 
himself may have used the word dvw6ev in the sense of é€ 
apxqs, “all over again,” a sense which would suggest the 
entering a second time into the mother’s womb much more 
forcibly than the simple “again.” Or, secondly, not taking 
into account that the conversation must have been carried 


tizaretur, ignem super aquam esse visum ; quod in evangelio nullo est scriptum.” 
(Routh, Rel. Sac. v. pp. 325, 826.) Of course the latter statement may refer 
only to the canonical Gospels. 

. We may perhaps add that if the passage about regeneration had been in this 
Gospel, there is some little probability that Jerome would have mentioned a 
fact which must have forcibly struck him. 

From the above evidence the reader may judge for himself whether an appeal 
to the Gospel according to the Hebrews greatly relieves the difficulty mentioned 
in the text. See the unproved assertions in Supernatural Religion, I. pp. 313, 
322, 333, 426, 428. 

fed Soar 6h 
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on in another language, he may have meant that Christ used 
it in one sense, and that Nicodemus understood it in the 
other.* But, thirdly, I think an examination of the passage 
itself suggests a totally different meaning from that which 
is generally accepted. Nicodemus does not ask, “ How can 
a man be born again?” but, “ How can a man be born when 
he is an old man?’+ The introduction of the word yépwv 
is surely meant to add something to the sense, and is not 
merely equivalent either to “a second time” or to “adult.” 
Nicodemus’s first difficulty is not that a man cannot be lite- 
rally born over again, but that old age stands in the way of 
such spiritual birth as Jesus had just mentioned. Feeling 
the fascination of Christ, and a want within, he speaks 
sadly ; he is too old to be born from above, and to thrill 
with the pulses of a higher life. This would be as hard as 
to enter again his mother’s womb, and be born. So under- 
stood, the passage is full of meaning and pathos. Meyer} 
rejects this interpretation, and considers the answer of Nico- 
demus a foolish one, arising simply from his perplexity ; 
but I see no reason for adopting his view, and supposing 
that the writer meant to ascribe such hopeless silliness to 
“the teacher of Israel.” Jesus pays no attention to the 
question of Nicodemus understood in its literal sense, but 
he does address himself to the spiritual difficulty. The flesh, 
it was true, was subject to the law of necessity ; and he 
who had only a fleshly lineage, and had experienced no 
higher birth, could not enter the kingdom of God. But that 
which was born of the spirit was spirit; and here was no 
law of necessity or of old age; for the spirit, like the wind, 
breathed where it would, and a man might hear the higher 
voice, he could not tell whence or whither. Nicodemus still 
feels that it cannot be, and asks how it is possible ; and this 
leads to the exposition of God’s love in sending His Son, 


* This is Cyril’s view: Xouoro¢ Ty Oud mveb maroc dvayevynow aywbev 
dren aner EW orcs To O& dvwOev 6 Nuxddnpoc odx obTwe ékNaBwy Try eioadOug 
doomévny Umeromnos yévynow, We eri cwnaTwy, onuaivecOa. Com, in Joan. 
lib. ii.; Migne, Vol. VI. 244. So also Theophylact says that Christ used the 
word as equivalent to é« Ocov, but that Nicodemus understood it in the sense of 
é& aoxne, é« devtépov. Com. in loc. Some support is lent to this view by the 
fact that John here only uses the phrase in question in preference to é« Qcov, 
which occurs in i, 13, and nine times in the First Epistle. 


+ yéowy wv. £ Com. in loc. 
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evidently as the great instrument for effecting the birth 
from above. 

I am, therefore, unable to see any valid reason why Jus- 
tin’s quotation may not have been taken from the fourth 
Gospel ; and if either borrowed from the other, I could not 
hesitate for a moment in pronouncing Justin the dependent 
author. 

In regard to the Clementine Homilies, the word vdaru, 
representing ¢€ vdaros, brings in another feature of John; 
and the epithet (év7., though it is not applied to the water 
in the conversation with Nicodemus, is quite Johannine. 
The baptismal formula has been probably inserted by the 
author deliberately ; for it is not very unusual in patristic 
citations to find the author’s comments interlarded with the 
scriptural words. When the view that Justin did not use 
the fourth Gospel first became a favourite one with critics, 
it was as confidently maintained, notwithstanding some in- 
dications to the contrary, that the writer of the Clementines 
also was unacquainted with it. Since then, the second part 
of the nineteenth book and the whole of the twentieth, which 
had been previously missing, have been found; and in 
xix. 22 is a reference to the healing of the blind man in 
John ix. which is generally admitted to prove conclusively 
the use of the Gospel. A doubt, however, may be raised 
on two grounds. First, there are some alterations of the 
Johannine text; but these, in the part that professes to be 
quoted, are few and slight, certainly no more than we re- 
peatedly find in quotations. The chief variation, the use of 
aypos for tupAds, does not occur within the limits of the 
quotation. The moment that is introduced, the writer 
abandons the word of his own choice, and adopts the Johan- 
mine tufdAds. The fact that the same word is once* used 
by Justin+ in connection with ex yeverfs seems to me no 
more extraordinary than that two men should prefer the — 
expression “born mute” to “born dumb.” The other diffi- 
culty is that the writer draws from the event an inference 
which was clearly not in the mind of John. He represents 
it as an instance in which “ the power of God” was “ healing 
the sins of ignorance.” The argument, however opposed to 


* Twice, if we adopt a conjectural emendation for zovnoovc in Apol. i. 22. 
+ Dial. 69. 
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the intention of John, follows easily enough. Suffering is 
an evidence of something wrong somewhere. Now as the 
blind man was not suffering for any sin on the part of him- 
self or his parents, his affliction must have been due to that 
ignorant and reckless self-indulgence of mankind to which 
the author ascribes premature death and other evils: they 
came e& dyvotas, not éx Tovnpov elpy aor Mevov. It seems to 
me, then, that his inference, however strange, is founded 
strictly on the passage as it stands in John; and I think 
we are not justified in resorting to a “ ghost-like” Gospel as 
its source. One other point deserves notice: the author 
refers to this event in a way which shews that he expected 
his readers to be familiar with it. He mentions “the man 
blind from birth,” as though every one would know at once 
what man was intended. From this I should conclude that 
the narrative was taken from a book generally known and 
accepted in the Church, and not from some work which is 
so obscure that its very existence is hypothetical. It appears 
to me, therefore, to be the most reasonable and legitimate 
conclusion that the author of the Clementine Homilies was 
acquainted with the fourth Gospel.* But if so, the most 
natural supposition is that the passage about regeneration 
is dependent on the same source, and the weightiest argu- 
ment against the position that Justin quoted from John 
thereby disappears ; and the arguments above advanced in. 
defence of that position remain with unimpaired force. 

One other argument remains. It is urged by Volkmar+ 
that only men who elevate their fleshly wishes above truth 
and history can find it anything but unintelligible that 
Justin should not have made an especial use of John’s 
Gospel, if he knew it. When critics begin to bully, ordinary 
mortals are apt to suppose that their argument is not of 
much weight. At the risk of being thought very carnal- 
minded, I would suggest, in the first place, that if we admit 
that Justin did use the fourth Gospel, then, though he has 
quoted little, he has made a very abundant use of its thought 
in his doctrine of the Logos. An examination of this point 
would carry us too far at present. Secondly, it does not 
seem to me so incredible as it does to Volkmar that Justin 
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did not consider the fourth Gospel so well suited to his 
apologetic writings as the Synoptics, and may intentionally 
have kept that higher and more spiritual Gospel in reserve. 
Volkmar thinks it terribly strange that, if he knew the 
Gospel, he could appeal in proof of Christ’s pre-existence 
to the adoration of the Magi, and pass over, “ before Abra- 
ham was, I was.”* This criticism only shews that the critic 
can misquote as well as Justin, and is unable to understand 
an argument. The authority of the fourth Gospel was of 
course not admitted by Tryphon ; and to appeal to a saying 
of Christ's in proof of the truth of that very saying itself, 
though apparently not impossible for a modern critic, would 
have been a mistake into which Justin was not likely to 
fall. On the other hand, the appeal to the authority of the 
Magi, whatever we may think of its value, was quite in 
point, because Tryphon did not dispute the historical fact. 
If this is the strongest sample of the “innumerable passages” 
which Justin might have used, I think the less that is said 
about them the better. But lastly, if Justin did use the 
fourth Gospel, it’is by no means correct to say that this is 
the only thing he cites from it. At least a few other pas- 
sages naturally point to John, though they might not be 
sufficient to prove that that Gospel was used, especially if 
the “ghost-like” Gospel be at hand in every emergency. 
Let me endeavour to sum up in a few words. There are 
two hypotheses by which to account for the quotation in 
Justin: 1, that a Gospel which in the generation after 
Justin was, as we know, confidently believed to have been 
in existence for the greater part of a century, was really in 
existence sufficiently early to be used by Justin ; and 2, that 
a Gospel with a precisely similar vein of thought, a Gospel 
which in the generation after Justin had passed out of eccle- 
siastical use, and the very existence of which is merely 
inferred from the present quotation, was cited by Justin as 
an apostolical authority. The latter hypothesis, being framed 
for the express purpose, will of course explain the pheno- 
menon. If the reasoning in this paper be correct, the former 
hypothesis, framed not for the purpose, but on the ground . 
of historic probability, also affords an adequate explanation 
of the facts. Surely, then, it is the part of sound criticism 


* “Fhe Abraham war, war ich,” p. 20; see Dial. 87, 88, 
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to accept an explanation which is founded upon what we 
know, instead of resorting to the boundless field of conjec- 
ture, where the severity of scientific study is in danger of 
being sacrificed to the facile pleasure of piling up shifting 
and unsubstantial hypotheses. 

One remark must be made in conclusion. The above 
argument is only one item in the evidence bearing on Jus- 
tin’s use of the fourth Gospel, and might be overborne by 
other arguments proving that the Gospel was of later date. 
But in a subject where no single argument is admitted to 
be decisive, it is necessary to judge each portion of the 
evidence by itself, and to see in what direction it inclines, 
though it may be necessary on a survey of the whole case 
to reverse some of these particular judgments. Ihave there- 
fore endeavoured to estimate solely on its own merits the 
evidence furnished by one quotation, and only_towards the 
end have I glanced at some extraneous considerations, with- 
out attempting any full discussion of them. Taking, then, 
this quotation by itself, and remembering that other argu- 
ments are in reserve, it seems to me that the evidence 
inclines in favour of Justin’s use of the fourth Gospel. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 


II.—IMMORTALITY AND RELIGION. 


On this and the other World. By Francis W. Newman. 
Thomas Scott. 1875. 

“Ts Man an Automaton?’ A Lectwre delivered in the City 
Hall of Glasgow, Feb. 23, 1875. By W. B. Carpenter, 
eh. 

The Machinery of Life. By Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S. 
London: Churchill. 1875. 


Iv is a trite thing to say that propositions affirmative 
in-form may be really negative. When we assert that a 
chimera is a creature of the imagination, we are really 
denying its existence, and by so saying we place it among 
the number of conceptions which have no meaning, and 
therefore possess for us no actual value. Does the word 
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“religion” denote a conception of this kind? If so, the 
sooner we banish it from our speech and cease to trouble 
ourselves with the ideas which it is supposed to signify, 
the better. The definition of the word may be impossible ; 
but if certain alleged facts which it is held to connote be 
set aside as delusions, the term must be thrown into that 
large class of names which have nothing real to answer to 
them. 

The main fact implied by the word is, that there is some- 
thing in common between the worshiper and the Object of 
his worship, or, as it should rather be said, of his love; for 
of devil-worship we need not here take account. But wher- 
ever we have a religion which is supposed to relate to a 
righteous Being, that religion has been based on the idea 
that there is a personal relation between that Being and 
His creatures, and that this relation involves duties on both 
sides. In the vast majority of cases, no effort probably is 
made to clear up this conception; but the instinctive or 
unconscious feeling is, that that which is unrighteous or 
iniquitous to the worshiper is unrighteous and iniquitous 
also for the Being whom he worships. The question, Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right? is put into the 
mouth of a man who has just declared that to treat the 
righteous as the wicked is far from the Divine Mind, and 
must be so. What, may we suppose, would have been the 
feeling of Abraham, if at the moment when he uttered these 
words there could have been a revelation assuring him that 
the scheme of Divine government knew of no distinctions 
between good and bad men? ‘The answer, thrown into the 
dress of modern thought, would shape itself into words now 
pretty widely known: 


“Tf Iam informed that the world is ruled by a being whose 
attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor 
what are the principles of his government, except that ‘the 
highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving’ 
does not sanction them; convince me of it, and I will bear 
my fate as I may. But when I am told that I must believe this, 
and at the same time call this being by names which express , 
and affirm the highest human morality, I say in plain terms that 
_ Iwill not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do: he shall not compel 
me to worship him. I will call no being good who is not what 
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I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures ; and 
if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, 
to hell I will go.” 


If Mr. J. S. Mill was in any way justified in speaking 
thus, it follows that we are bound to express our judgment 
on any hypotheses which impute to God a rule or method 
of action which, if it were adopted by a finite being (be it 
man or any other), we should without any hesitation pro- 
nounce to be unjust. What, then, should we say if a man 
could attain to a power and a wisdom which should enable 
him to call into existence conscious and reasoning beings, 
by whose means he designed to evolve ultimately a society 
organized to a high degree of perfection,—if this man, know- 
ing that for not a few of these beings the progress towards 
this perfection would involve exquisite pain and the most 
frightful misery, while for almost all it would be full of 
toil, discouragement and weariness, should yet after a few 
months or years fling these instruments aside and make use 
of others which should be newer and better,—if, further, 
this man should endow them with faculties which would 
certainly lead them to regard their maker as something 
quite different from what he really is, and in fact much 
better, and to cheer each other on with the firm faith and 
the assured trust that he had something more in store for 
them than a brief time of intense exertion which never 
reached its object, of profound yearnings never satisfied, of 
mighty evils never overcome ;—if, further yet, this man, 
knowing and therefore intending this, should look forward 
to myriads of years in which this striving and yearning and 
anguish should go on in its weary round, producing no per- 
manent good for each individual, but working out a slow 
advancement and mitigation of evil for the race collectively, 
and during all these ages allow the strong to trample on 
the weak, the depraved to pollute and corrupt the innocent, 
the liar to cheat him who believed in truth and honesty, 
and to do all this with a vast amount of success and satis- 
faction? Of such a man we should say, without the least 
scruple, that he would be the most exquisitely ingenious 
and cruel of tormentors ; and that, in fact, we could imagine 
nothing more horrible than the framing of such a system, 
nothing more revolting that the carrying of it out. 

Now, in fact, we find ourselves in a world to which this 
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description of a human creator would apply exactly, if it 
should be proved that for each individual man the span of 
his sojourn here marked the bound of his whole life. The 
supposed man of whom we have been speaking would be, 
of course, a Demiourgos of very great but by no means in- 
finite powers, and of a wisdom the limits of which we should 
not much care to measure. In short, he would be the 
Demiourgos of the Gnostics ; but a good or righteous being, 
in the sense in which we should apply those epithets to 
our fellow-creatures, he certainly would not be. “If,” in 
Mr. Mill’s words, “the law of contradiction is a law of 
human thought,” the beings brought into existence by such 
a powerful and wise man could not apply such epithets to 
him without insincerity ; in short, without becoming devil- 
worshipers ; the essence of devil-worship being the attri- 
bution of flattering words to an evil god, in the hope of 
winning him over to the worshiper’s objects. If, then, we 
could suppose ourselves brought facé to face with such a 
mighty man before he began his great work, we should be 
compelled to tell him that the universe would be infinitely 
better without his experiment; and that if he wished to 
know what we thought of it, he would obtain a judgment 
by no means in its favour. 

If this conclusion be logically sound and morally justi- 
fiable, the speaking of a righteous and loving God who 
should govern on the system ascribed to this Demiourgos 
would be not only the grossest absurdity, but the most com- 
plete negation of moral right. We are thus brought irresis- 
tibly to the alternative, either that God is unjust, or that 
the life of each individual man does not end with the event 
which we call/his death; and it is this alternative which 
Miss Cobbe, more perhaps than any other recent writers, 
has brought out into the greatest prominence, and against 
which Mr. F. W. Newman has protested most strongly in 
his short paper lately published “On this and the other 
World.” 

Mr. Newman’s religious earnestness and sincerity have 
never been called into question ; and perhaps.on this account _ 
this paper will cause the greater perplexity and distress to 
many into whose hands it may come. I believe that the 
mischief which it may do will arise in great part from the 
indistinctness with which Mr. Newman seems to use the 
terms faith and religion. Science, he thinks, may prove 
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(he by no means says it has proved) that continued life 
after death is an absolute impossibility ; and he adds that 
“if this were established to-morrow, my cheerful, happy 
faith in God would remain undisturbed.” It is unfortunate 
that on such a subject as this he should have to speak for 
himself, and we may well doubt if a few cheerful believers 
would be of much avail in the midst of myriads for whom 
hope would grow weaker and fainter with the closing of 
each day of life. But what is meant by “a cheerful, happy 
faith in God,” on the hypothesis that our life here is all the 
life that we shall ever have? It cannot mean a faith or 
trust arising out of any supposed personal relation to our- 
selves individually, for we may be among the number of. 
those whose portion here is practically confined to buffetings ; 
and at best a personal relation which may be cut short at 
any time by the accident of a moment must be worth infi- 
nitesimally little. It may be true to say that, if the hope 
of continued life and continued progress in goodness, truth 
and wisdom, should be demonstrably proved to be a delu- 
sion, right and justice would remain where they are now ; 
but it would inevitably follow that the being who could 
create beings certain to cheat themselves with this delusion 
for myriads of years, was neither righteous nor just in any 
sense in which we should apply these epithets to our fellow- 
men. Mr. Newman says that it is “hard to know what 
moral beings have deserved ;” but language ceases to be of 
use, and our moral sense is stultified, if we may not take 
the case of a man or woman whose life has been uniformly 
upright and whose motives have been always pure and un- 
selfish, but who by the injustice of others has been kept 
down in want or thrust into poverty, or has otherwise 
received deadly injuries, and for whom therefore life, but 
for the hope of a higher life to come, would be but a long 
night of agony; and if of such a man or woman we may 
not say that they do not deserve what they are undergoing, 
—nay, that they deserve a lot exceedingly different. Nor 
is this the case of hundreds or thousands—it is that of the 
tens of thousands to whom Christianity has brought the 
highest comfort and the most unselfish consolation by telling 
them that the Divine purpose is working out the highest 
permanent good of each individual man. If this be a delu- 
sion, all such men are, beyond all question, unjustly dealt 
with ; and if this unjust dealing be the will of God, then. 
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most decidedly, as Mr. Mill put it, He does not possess what 
we mean by the attributes of justice and righteousness, and 
is not entitled to our worship and our love. 

I must repeat that on every ground it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Newman should be obliged to refer to himself. The 
reference is of no value if others may reply, as thousands 
would reply, that relation to a divine being who in a little 
while will have nothing more to do with them was a thing 
which had for them no meaning; and that on this hypo- 
thesis the idea of religion (whatever might be said of mo- 
rality) was a grotesque absurdity. But the fact that the 
religion of that portion of mankind which stands in the van 
of human progress has, for the last two thousand years, 
made this hope and belief the very anchor and stay of faith, 
—in other words, has enabled men to apply to God the 
attributes of justice and righteousness and love in the sense 
in which we should ascribe them to our fellow-men,—re- 
mains beyond dispute ; and if it be replied that Christianity 
has provided a hell of endless suffering for some, it may be 
retorted that the most dogmatic churches have reserved this 
penalty only for persistent and obstinate rebellion, and that 
the doctrine even in its worst form is merely an expres- 
sion of the conviction that each man shall be recompensed 
strictly according to his deserts. For that, in a vast number 
of cases, injustice and wrong—or, to put it more strictly, 
unjust and unrighteous men—triumph here, is as certain 
as that the sun shines. The picture drawn by Mr. J.S. Mill 
of the outward world with which we are brought into con- 
tact is certainly over-coloured and morbid; but healthy 
minds will be compelled to admit, as Bishop Butler ad- 
mitted, that here we see nothing more than indications (sig- 
nificant indeed and sure, but still indications only) that there 
is a law which will redress wrongs beyond the reach of 
human law, and that the education which is begun here 
shall be carried on to better purpose hereafter. Mr. F. W. 
Newman will not allow this. Though there is evil in the 
world, he asserts that “itis not therefore simply bad and 
requiring a supplementary world to be believed in, before 
we will praise God for the present world.” It is hard to 
see how, if it were simply bad, there would be a moment’s 
question about religion or faith at all.. Simple badness 
would amount to mathematical demonstration that the being 
who made it was also simply bad; but if it be only partly 
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bad, it still remains hard to see why any should praise him 
for the present world except those who get some substantial 
benefit, profit or happiness, out of it. If we mean to preach 
only this fair-weather and down-stream gospel, there is 
nothing more to be said, except that at best it can be little 
better than a shifting quicksand. But in protesting against 
the need of a supplementary world, Mr. Newman asserts 
that the hypothesis of such a need involves “contumely on 
all the religion of the early Hebrews.” “ With its abundant 
infantine errors,” he adds, “it originated for us that inward 
piety which Miss Cobbe with me values as life——a piety 
which, according to her, if I rightly understand her logic, 
was with them groundless, because they did not believe in 
immortality.” 

We have here a question with which we must deal firmly. 
Whatever the religion to which Mr. Newman refers may 
have been, it was certainly not that of the early Hebrew 
people, who down to the time of the captivity remained 
idolaters of a peculiarly sensual and bloodthirsty type; and 
the matter at once assumes a different complexion when 
we find that this religion was merely the philosophy of a 
small section of thinkers. It is altered still more when we 
find that this philosophy was formulated and upheld in the 
teeth of the commonest and most patent facts, and, when 
put to the test, could support itself only by falsehood and 
calumny. The most cursory reader of the Psalms, if he 
gives his mind at all to the reading, must find himself 
confronted by cool, unqualified statements to which he 
knows that the conditions of human life even in our own 
time daily give the lie, and must have done so far more at 
the time when they were written. It is simply ludicrous, 
if we take as serious statements of fact such passages as 
those which tell us that the man who fears the Lord shall 
dwell at ease and his seed shall inherit the land, that in all 
cases the hungry are fed, and they who suffer wrong helped 
to right, and the ways of the ungodly turned upside down. 
The most magnificent of the Psalms which belong to this 
school of thought abounds in statements to which ordinary 
experience gives a flat contradiction. If we confine our 
survey to the horizon of our present existence, the evil-doers 
are not soon cut down like the grass, or the ungodly withered 
as the green herb; nor is the righteousness of those who 
love God always made as clear as the light, or their just 
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dealing as the noon-day. It is manifestly untrue to say 
that the righteous are never seen forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread. But more than this, it is abundantly 
clear that this faith or philosophy was not one for all times 
and seasons. It was well enough for those who had the 
full use of their limbs and the comfort of a sound digestion ; 
it lost somewhat of its charm for those who felt their bodily 
powers failing, and the prospect of sickness and death drew 
from them lamentations couched in terms which would now 
be thought unmanly. The prayer of the Psalmist, who be- 
sought God that he might be spared a little to recover his 
strength before he went hence, culminates in the abject 
entreaties of Hezekiah when he is told to set his house in 
order. Nor was the mischief of this belief confined within 
these limits. If this philosophy was to be maintained at 
all, it could be done only by making facts square with it. 
If the good are in all cases prosperous and happy, adversity 
and misery must be taken as conclusive evidence of sin. 
Accordingly the comforters of Job were earnest in impress- 
ing upon him the truth, that the loss of his houses, children 
and goods, could only be righteous retribution for past ini- 
quity ; and their whole system was upset by his retort, “ My 
righteousness I hold fast and will not let it go: my heart 
shall not reproach me so long as [ live.” 

If there be such a thing as logical process, results legiti- 
mately attained by it become facts which cannot be affected 
by discoveries in the future. If adequate reasons have been 
adduced to shew that the denial of a given conclusion is a 
logical and moral contradiction, no scientific inquiries can 
render those reasons inadequate. We are not justified, 
therefore, in frightening ourselves, and far less in frighten- 
ing others, about the possible effects which future physical 
researches may have on conclusions founded on certain 
facts of Will and Consciousness which do not lie within the 
region of those researches. One of these conclusions is, 
that religion and faith become mere impossibilities if the 
moral qualities of the Creator remain wholly unknown, or 
are shewn to be in antagonism with the moral sense of man ; 
and this conclusion remains just where it was, whatever 
any physical philosophers may choose to say about the 
physical impossibility of the continuance of life after death. 
Mr. Newman seems to be strongly impressed with the pos- 
sibility that men of science may hereafter succeed in prov- 
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ing this impossibility, for at present it amounts to nothing 
more than this. That he should give this weight to the 
merest chance is certainly a painful fact; but the pain 
which we feel would be lessened if, instead of telling us 
how far some physicists have carried their dogmatism into 
matters of morality and duty, he had fairly examined and 
stated their arguments, and the amount of evidence forth- 
coming for their conclusions. It might perhaps be not too 
much to say, that every attempt of the kind has been 
marked by glaring assumption, by a careful avoidance of 
rigid definition, and by a bold ignoring of the facts of haman 
consciousness and conscience, of which no man can by any 
effort divest himself. The people of Glasgow have been 
found to listen patiently while Dr. Carpenter dilated on the 
topic that man is an automaton. They would probably have 
been less patient if he had started with the rigid definition 
of the word, which he took care never to give at all. In- 
stead of this, he puts forth some three or four descriptions, 
in which the utter inaptness of the comparison is kept out 
of sight, while his hearers are left to derive their impression 
from the jumble of notions thus put into their heads. 
“ What do I mean by an automaton?’ he asks; and he 
answers his question by telling us that “the word automa- 
ton is derived from two Greek words which mean se/f-mov- 
ing. Well, of course, man is a self-moving animal, and in 
that sense he is an automaton.” But if it be thus, the whole 
matter is determined in a way which leaves nothing to be 
desired by those who believe that we are in the hands of a 
righteous Ruler of the universe. If man be self-moving, 
that is, if he originates his own actions,—if he knows, as 
beyond all question he knows, that these actions with their 
results affect his condition,—if he feels, as assuredly he feels, 
that there are things which he ought and ought not to do, 
and that he can do or avoid doing them if he will,—then 
the great facts of consciousness and conscience, of duty and 
responsibility, are all involved in the word automaton. But 
in this case nothing more would be needed than the asser- 
tion that a meaning has in modern times been put upon the 
Greek word which to Greek thinkers it never conveyed. 
When, then, Dr. Carpenter goes on to say that “it means a 
structure which moves by a mechanism and which can only 
move in a certain way,” he ought to have added that a 
Greek would never have found in the word the meaning 
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thus arbitrarily foisted into it. In whatever senses Greek 
writers may have used the term, all the shades of meaning 
involved either complete freedom of willing and acting, or 
the absence of all external agency. But without going 
further, it is obvious that the two definitions given by Dr. 
Carpenter are contradictory. Why did he not tell his 
hearers so? If, again, man is an automaton in the strict 
meaning of the Greek word as being literally a cause of 
movement and action, why does he go on to multiply de- 
scriptions of automata in the sense which we in modern 
times have chosen to attach to it? Of what use is it to tell 
us that if the apparatus of an organ blown by water-power 
“were encased in the frame of a human figure and made to 
work the bellows-handle up and down, we should call it an 
automaton,” unless we are to infer that man himself is an 
automaton of this kind? Yet, again, he adds, that by an 
automaton we mean “a machine which has within itself 
the power of motion, under conditions fixed for it and not 
by it. A watch, for instance, is an automaton. You wind 
it up and give it the power of movement, while you make 
it regulate itself by its balance, which you can so adjust as 
to make it keep accurate time. Any piece of mechanism 
of that sort, self-moving and self-regulating, is an automa- 
ton.” The reader may be pardoned if he expresses some 
impatience at being involved in a maze of inconsistencies, 
if not of contradictions. If, as Dr. Carpenter allows, the 
organ and the watch are framed by a man who deliberately 
determines the relations of all their parts, and if they can 
move only when he wills and as long as he wills, then nei- 
ther the organ nor the watch is either self-moving or self- 
regulating. |The power which produces these results is 
wholly external, and therefore these machines are not, in 
any sense of the Greek word, automata at all, But even if 
we granted the correctness of the description here given of 
the organ or the watch, the definition would run somewhat 
after the following fashion: “An automaton is a machine 
made by the hand of man, availing himself of the forces of 
nature, gravitation, elasticity, &c.” If Dr. Carpenter had 
said what his premisses clearly involve, viz., that man is‘a 
machine made by man availing himself of natural forces, 
the absurdity of the whole thing would have become patent 
to all who heard him. We may take another aspect of the 
watch or organ as described by him, and note that, accord- 
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ing to Dr. Carpenter, they move by a force not dependent 
upon anything like a will of their own. What would his 
hearers have said had he told them in plain terms that man 
is a machine moved by a force not depending upon anything 
like a will of his own? If he did not mean this, wherein 
lies the appositeness of the illustration, and what can the 
whole inquiry be but sheer waste of time, if not a disinge- 
nuous effort to sap principles of thought and action which 
need to be strengthened to the utmost ? 

But, in truth, the folly of the discussion can be brought 
out in full clearness only when we demand a more accurate 
description of machines and a more rigid definition of ma- 
chinery in general. This demand is made by Dr. Lionel 
Beale ; and the reader of his simple pages must feel himself 
carried away from the regions of mystification into those of 
sound sense and reason, as he notes each step of the refuta- 
tion which is made to rest on indisputable facts. When 
Dr. Beale reminds him that every machine of which we 
have experience has been made in separate parts, which 
have been afterwards pieced together, he must feel at once 
that the wand of such scientific enchanters as Dr. Carpenter 
has lost its power. But others, who have deservedly a great 
reputation in their own special provinces, fare no better in 
Dr. Beale’s hands than Dr. Carpenter. Quoting Mr. Huxley’s 
remark, that “it is because the human body is a machine 
that education is possible,” Dr. Beale asks with tranquil 
irony whether any machine, however perfect and elaborate 
in its construction, can be trained and educated even to the 
degree possible in the case of the most stupid dog. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Newman’s notions on the 
supposed possibility of proving the impossibility of con- - 
tinued life after death have been suggested by the confident 
utterances of writers like Dr. Tyndall, Professor Clifford 
and Mr. Huxley. He forgets that not merely must their 
conclusions be adequately established from their premisses, 
but the facts on which their premisses rest must be tho- 
roughly proved. Dr. Beale is perhaps the first microscopist 
of his age, and he asserts that the facts have not been 
proved, and gives the reasons for his assertions. The dogma 
that “thought is as much a function of matter as motion 
is,” is met by the question which asks what sort of machi- 
nery is found in brains and beings, and how it is arranged. 
To the assertions that it is “atomic” and “molecular,” 
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he replies by a request to see the mechanical atoms and 
molecules, and to be taught how they are formed and 
how fitted together. They are “all beyond the microscopic 
limit; but they are material atoms in which a physicist 
discerns the ‘promise and potency’ of life.” Such physic- 
ists are not found among “physiologists who have been 
studying the structure and actions of living beings ;” they 
have been “engaged upon the investigation of non-living 
matter.” Dr. Beale declares that he was the first person 
to see the movements of bioplasm under a magnifying 
power, by which a man, if magnified in the same degree, 
would be higher than Mont Blanc ; and he affirms that even 
this vast power not only fails to discover any approach to 
machinery in bioplasm, but distinctly shews “ clear, trans- 
parent, structureless moving matter, which lives and grows.” 
Not an approach has been made towards shewing “ that 
any living form came direct from non-living matter ;” and 
there are no facts of science to support the hypothesis. The 
examination of simple monads proves only “that such 
organisms, elementary as they must be, are really separated 
from non-living matter by a vast gulf ;” and that “between 
any one form at any period of its development, and any 
form of mechanism, there is not the faintest analogy or the 
remotest degree of likeness.” 

We need go no further. Enough has been said to shew 
that Mr. Newman’s anticipations are not justified by any facts 
thus far noted, and that future discoveries, of which at the 
present time we are in absolute ignorance, need not trouble 
us, if our reasoning on any given subject is sound and borne 
out by the facts of human experience and human conscious- 
ness. The great subject of the continued life of man after 
the event which we call the death of the body remains un- 
affected by any present discoveries of science, while we have 
not even the faintest indication that it is likely to be affected 
by them hereafter. 

Such are the speculations and assumptions on the strength 
of which Mr. Newman warns his countrymen that they may 
possibly have to give up the one foundation without which 
law and morality become in the last resort a mere set of 
rules which they only need obey who choose to do so. 
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III.—ATHANASE JOSUE COQUEREL. 
In Memoriam. 


LIBERAL Protestantism in France has just suffered a loss, 
from many points of view irreparable, in the person of 
Athanase Josué Coquerel, generally known in his native 
country as Athanase Coquerel the younger, in contradistine- 
tion to his father, the celebrated preacher, whose Christian 
iame was the same. 

Athanase Coquerel the younger was born in 1820 at 
Amsterdam, where his father, then very young, was minister 
of the Walloon Church. It is well known that the Walloon 
churches of the Netherlands are French-speaking commu- 
nities, forming part of the National Reformed Church, but 
having a special organization of their own, and naturally 
standing in very close relations to French Protestantism, on 
account both of community of language and of the fact that 
they still contain many descendants of French refugees from 
religious persecution. One result of this state of things is, 
that preachers of French birth are often invited to undertake 
pastoral functions in these churches. It was at Amsterdam 
that Athanase Coquerel the elder first began to make him- 
self known as an orator of the highest rank. He had already 
lived there more than ten years when, in 1830, his repu- 
tation induced the Consistory of the Reformed Chureh of 
Paris to invite him to become one of the ministers of the 
French metropolis. While he was on his way thither, broke 
out the Revolution of July, an event welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by the Protestants of France, who had been alarmed, 
and not without reason, by the intentions of Charles X. and 
his fanatical advisers. Before long the new preacher saw 
a crowd gather round his pulpit at the Oratoire, where, for 
almost forty years, he was sustained by the sympathy ofa 
numerous congregation. His preaching, at once very liberal 
for the time and free from all Calvinistic narrowness, was 
highly appreciated—perhaps, however, more for the form 
than for the matter—by the Parisian public, always so sen- 
sitive to the graces of rhetoric. 

A signal seal was put upon his popularity in 1848, when 
the electors of Paris, for the first time exercising the right 
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of universal suffrage, sent him, backed by 110,000 votes, to 
the Constituent Assembly, where he took his seat among 
the moderate Republicans. He was again elected by the 
same constituency in 1850; but the Coup d’Etat of Decem- 
ber 2, 1851, put an end to-his political career, without, 
however, arresting the course of his success as a preacher. 

His son Athanase grew up under his eye, and devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to the defence of the same prin- 
ciples. Following in his father’s footsteps, he soon eman- 
cipated himself from dogmatic Calvinism, and acquired a 
breadth of disposition and a liberality of mind which secured 
him against the attractions of the so-called Methodist ortho- 
doxy, which was already very active among the Protestant 
communities of France. And here we must pause to con- 
sider the origin of the conflict which at the present mo- 
ment threatens French Protestantism with an irreconcilable 
schism. It is difficult for Englishmen to form a clear idea 
of it, not because the religious ideas involved are unfamiliar, 
but because the ecclesiastical sentiments called into play 
are quite distinct from their own. 

French Protestantism, after more than a century of sys- 
tematic and often atrocious persecution, re-appeared after 
the Revolution, diminished in strength, but thoroughly 
faithful to the Protestant principle of resistance to Rome 
and the Roman clergy, and greatly changed in regard to 
the profession of Calvinistic dogmas. Almost impercep- 
tibly, Arminianism, and even a certain form of Socinian- 
ism, had become the commonest form of belief among 
both pastors and laity. The doctrine of predestination was 
almost everywhere decidedly rejected. That of the Deity 
of Jesus Christ was modified in a more or less Arian 
sense. The doctrine of redemption was verbally main- 
tained; but in reality it was resolved into the idea of 
a great example, and a mysterious, inexplicable dispen- 
sation of God, willing to save a sinful humanity. It was 
no longer admitted that the sin of Adam had plunged all 
men into a condition of radical corruption. Preaching was 
rather moral than dogmatic, and even took, almost uncon- 
sciously, a Pelagian tone. On the other hand, theology 
was, or believed itself to be, very scriptural. Biblical criti- 
cism was unknown; but the Bible, and its authority as the 
only and sufficient basis of the Church, were freely put in 
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opposition to the old Confession of Rochelle, subscription to 
which was no longer exacted. 

It was while affairs were in this state, between the years 
1815 and 1880, that certain Evangelical preachers came 
from England, who devoted themselves to the revival of this 
sleeping Church, and who succeeded, both at Geneva and 
in France, in communicating their fervour to a number of 
young apostles—Malan, Bost, Merle d Aubigné and others. 
Soon—leaving eccentricities on either side out of the ques- 
tion—two currents of orthodox and liberal opinion might 
be discerned as disengaging themselves: the first desiring — 
as far as possible a return to the old Calvinism ; the second, 
in proportion as it became conscious of its own real tendency, 
and as theological studies received a greater share of atten- 
tion, taking the contrary direction. 

A circumstance of the struggle, little regarded by the 
English revivalists and their first disciples, but of great 
importance for its due appreciation, was the firm attachment 
of the great mass of Protestants to their ational Church. 
It would be to look at the question in much too narrow a 
way to suppose that men cared to remain in the National 
Church only because the State gave pecuniary support to 
recognized pastors and churches. Were the State subsidy 
wholly suppressed, the majority of French Protestants would 
not the less desire to continue members of the Reformed 
Church of France. In this country, which is so largely 
Catholic, Protestants for three centuries have been accus- 
tomed to consider themselves as a large family, as a national 
whole, the strength of which it is of the highest importance 
not to lessen by schism. Community of recollection, of 
heroic tradition, of suffering, of struggle, forms a moral bond 
which they would much prefer to draw closer than to relax. 
Dissent has always been unpopular among French Protes- 
tants ; wherever it has established itself, it has been rather 
as a provisional than as a permanent arrangement ; and it 
has been the principal reason why Methodism, notwith- 
standing all the money which it has drawn from English 
sources, has been unable to inflict any serious injury upon 
the national churches. 

But the conflict changed its character when the liberalism, 
which at the beginning of the century had been more un- 
conscious than reflective, had made decisive progress in the 
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direction of the transformation of the old Calvinism; and 
especially when, at the school of German criticism which had 
penetrated into France by way of Strasburg, it had learned 
that it could no longer shelter itself behind the supernatural 
authority of the Bible. Then the leaven of return to the 
ancient orthodoxy, deposited by the revivalist preachers, 
made itself manifest in the national churches. Those who 
were imbued with it claimed the right of excluding from 
the pulpits all ministers who were tainted with the new 
ideas, and of opening them for the future only to preachers 
who were willing to profess belief in such doctrines as the 
supernatural authority of the Bible, the Deity of Jesus 
Christ, and salvation by grace. At the same time it must 
be added that these doctrines have been left in an ambiguity 
which leaves room for any kind of pseudo-heresy, and that 
little by little all the debate has centred itself upon the 
question of the supernatural ;—the inspiration of the Bible, 
and the birth and resurrection of Jesus, considered as mira- 
culous facts, and as such the necessary basis of the evan- 
gelical history. 

But we have already far outrun the state of things which 
still prevailed in the Protestant churches of France at the 
time when Athanase Coquerel the younger commenced his 
ministerial career. After having successfully studied the 
classics at Paris, he was sent to Geneva, there to study theo- 
logy under MM. Cheneviere, Cellérier, Chatel and Munier, 
men whose sympathies were with the somewhat vague libe- 
ralism of an earlier time, a liberalism which ealled itself 
biblical, and believed itself to be so. The writer of these 
pages arrived at Geneva, with the same object in view, very 
soon after Athanase Coquerel had quitted the theological 
faculty, and while the echo of the eminently favourable im- 
pressions which he had made upon all who knew him during 
the five years which he passed in the Swiss city was still to 
be heard. His precocious talents, and the severe purity of 
his morals, as well as his pleasantness, his gaiety, his cor- 
diality in all his relations with his fellow-students, already 
made him the man as worthy of love as of respect, whom: 
we afterwards learned to appreciate in a continually greater 
degree. He had a good deal of esprit, in the French sense. 
of the word—a lively wit, prompt in repartee, always on 
the alert, and apt to draw the laughers to his side. May I 
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tell here a little anecdote, relating, it is true, to worldly 
matters, but which will illustrate what I mean? Athanase 
Coquerel read and worked hard, but that did not prevent 
him from cultivating the good society of Geneva; he was 
twenty years old, and he was fond of dancing. At the same 
time he danced badly, and was habitually out of time with 
the music. One evening, in a friendly house, and after a 
waltz in which he had made all his usual mistakes, a gigan- 
tic German officer went up to him, and said in a tone of 
insolent raillery, “Come to my house, young man, and I 
will give you dancing lessons.” ‘I can see yet,” said the 
eye-witness from whom I derive the facts of this little scene, 
“our friend Athanase take off the spectacles which his feeble 
sight already obliged him to wear, and wipe them, as he 
replied to the giant with the most perfect coolness and in 
the most gracious tone, ‘Certainly, my dear sir, I shall be 
delighted to avail myself of your kind offer ; and as I could 
not think of accepting such a favour without adequate 
return, I will give you in exchange lessons in manners,’ 
These, however, are only the juve nilia which one loves to 
collect in regard to the eminent men whom death has taken 
away. The serious struggles of life soon began for Athanase 
Coquerel: He had hardly ended his studies, when he was 
invited by the Consistory of Nismes to assist a minister 
who was incapacitated by old age for the full discharge of 
his duties. Nismes, the chief town of the department of 
the Gard, is the most important Protestant centre of the 
South of France. It was there that he made the acquaint- 
ance of her who was to be the devoted companion of his 
life, Mdlle. Donzelle, a lady belonging to an ancient Pro- 
testant family of the district. His health, always somewhat 
feeble, already left much to be desired, and he was obliged 
to take a six months’ holiday, during which the writer of 
these pages was entrusted with the duty of filling his place. 
There, upon the spot, I was able to see how fruitful in every 
kind of good result was the ministry of my admirable friend. 
Commanding great attention as a preacher, he was deeply 
loved by the poor and the unfortunate, whom more than 
any one else he knew how to console and to encourage. He 
was as popular and as much sought after in the hospitals 
and low quarters of the town as welcomed in the drawing- 
rooms, where his conversation, uniting in a singular way 
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the serious and the gay, offered a real and delicate gratifi- 
cation to the most distinguished society of this remarkable 
town. But at the end of a few years, in 1847, his father, 
who saw the increasing danger of orthodox reaction and 
felt the want of trustworthy support, and who also thought, 
not without reason, that the peculiar abilities of his son 
specially fitted him to meet the wants and tastes of the 
Parisian public, insisted upon his being settled near himself. 
He obtained for him the post of religious teacher in one of 
the colleges or lyceums of Paris, where there were many 
young Protestants among the scholars; while afterwards, 
the respectable M. Martin Paschoud, a minister of the Re- 
formed Church of the capital, who already suffered from the 
disease which afterwards weighed down his old age (a disease 
of the spinal marrow), proposed him to the Consistory as 
his assistant, and procured his appointment. Soon he saw 
his ministry at Paris welcomed by the same enthusiasm as 
had encouraged him at Nismes. His congregations became 
as numerous as those which his father attracted. But his 
eloquence was in a very marked way different. It was, in 
a word, more modern. Athanase Coquerel the elder adhered 
in more ways than one to the old method of preaching. 
The sermons in which he excelled were dignified in style, 
academical in form, full of rounded, sonorous, majestic sen- 
tences,—sermons which at the present day we should find 
formal, cold and artificial. The son was simpler, more 
familiar, fuller of unction. With less vigour and amplitude, 
he penetrated more deeply into men’s hearts and consciences 
by a method of appeal incisive, ingenious, often touching 
and always interesting. His most remarkable quality was 
ease ; his audience never felt the effort of production, or 
noticed in him any straining after effect. The man and 
his preaching were one ; and thus, in spite of the drawbacks 
of constantly feeble health, and a voice originally harsh but 
which long practice rendered more and more clear and at 
last even agreeable, he soon won the reputation of being 
one of the most accomplished orators of France. For many 
years nobody doubted but that the Reformed Consistory of 
Paris would avail itself of the first vacancy among the’ 
titular pastors of the Church to secure the permanent ser- 
vices of a minister so deservedly distinguished and beloved. 

Unhappily, the majority of a Consistory of Paris, under 
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the influence of M. Guizot and of M. Adolphe Monod, the 
eloquent mouthpiece of the orthodox reaction, were already 
pledged to gratify the passions and to promote the interests 
of dogmatic exclusiveness. Its leaders-loudly claimed the 
right of gradually closing the pulpits of Paris to whoever 
would not adopt its petty and arbitrary confession of faith. 
The orthodox party argued thus: “The Reformed Church 
of France is not open to all doctrines ; it owes it to. itself, 
as well as to the State which recognizes and pays it, to 
prohibit doctrinal innovations which are manifestly at vari- 
ance with the traditions and the dogmas which it has always 
professed. We regard it, therefore, as a matter of faithful- 
ness to duty to oppose preaching which appears to us to be 
contrary either to the one or the other: if our powers do 
not permit us at once to expel from their pulpits ministers 
whose teaching appears to us to be dangerous, at least we 
will do nothing to increase their number, and, more than 
this, we will act in such a way as gradually to purify the 
ministerial body of the ‘false prophets’ whom the candour 
or the ignorance of our predecessors has suffered to be intro- 
duced into it. On this account it is that we will not nomi- 
nate M. Athanase Coquerel the younger to be full pastor of 
the Church of Paris, and, on the contrary, if a good oppor- 
tunity offers, we will get rid of him altogether.” 

To which the Liberals answered: “You are arguing in 
the air. The Reformed Church of France had formerly a 
Confession of Faith, that of La Rochelle, a full and minute 
subscription to which was exacted of all its ministers. This 
Confession of Faith has so completely lost its authority, it 
represents so little the real belief of French Protestants of 
to-day, that you yourselves neither would nor could sign it. 
If we are further removed from it than you, it is only a 
matter of more or less ; and when you arrogate to yourselves 
the right of fixing the limit, beyond which, according to 
you, we lose the right of calling ourselves members or 
pastors of this Church, you commit a crying injustice. No, 
the Protestant Church of France is what the Protestants 
who compose it are. If these Protestants have modified in 
many points the beliefs of their fathers, while remaining - 
attached to their spirit, to their principles of opposition to 
Rome, and of faithfulness to Jesus Christ, it is quite natural 
that the preaching and doctrinal teaching in their Church 
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should follow the same current of change as themselves, 
Do not forget that the Reformed Church of France is a 
democratic body. It is the people who directly or indi- 
rectly elect the ministers and consistories ; and if the people 
wish to have liberal ministers and liberal preaching, you 
have no right to deny them. If, in the same community, 
orthodox and liberal live side by side, your administrative 
duty is to take care that both parties have their religious 
wants satisfied, and to do your best to maintain union, con- 
cord, mutual support, until time and liberty have done their 
work in bringing about a peaceful reconciliation of existing 
antagonisms. Have confidence in freedom. If any of us 
inclined to Roman Catholicism—if others, going to the ex- 
treme of negation, renounced Christianity and all positive 
religion—they would voluntarily quit a Church with which 
thenceforward they could have no sympathy ; but still, even 
supposing that they cherished the Machiavellian design of 
preaching Catholicism or Atheism from the pulpits of our 
Reformed Church, our congregations, at once so anti-Catholic 
and so attached to the gospel, would leave them to them- 
selves, and soon make the continuance of such a ministry 
impossible. In one word, liberty is always the best remedy 
for the abuses of liberty—a truth valid in the Church as 
well as in the State. And, in the last place, you are the 
Church’s servants, and not its masters.” 

But M. Guizot and his friends were deaf to arguments 
and remonstrances like these. M. Renan had published his 
Life of Jesus, which created so great a sensation. Among 
the innumerable criticisms which this famous book called 
forth, was one in which Athanase Coquerel distributed praise 
and blame with impartial hand, defended against certain 
very bold assertions the position of evangelical faith, took 
a firm stand upon the ground of the religion of Christ, and 
at the same time upon that of Christian charity, and, while 
Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy exhausted the abusive 
vocabulary of the French language in anathematizing both 
the book and the author, remained upon terms of the most 
perfect courtesy with him, and in conformity with their . 
well-known private relations called him his “dear and 
learned friend.” This was too much for the reactionary 
nerves of the Consistory of Paris, led by M. Guizot (Adolphe 
Monod was dead), and it was resolved that Athanase Co- 
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querel the younger should no longer minister to the Church 
of Paris. 

It was with a cry of grief and of anger that the majority 
of the Protestants of the capital received this intolerant de- 
cision. They waited with impatience for the moment at 
which the consistorial elections, which take place every 
three years, should permit them to replace this bigoted 
Consistory by one better acquainted with the true interests 
and wants of the Church. But, as ill luck would have it, 
just about the same time was annexed to the city of Paris 
what is called the banliewe intra muros; that is to say, cer- 
tain great townships, long independent but enclosed within 
the circuit of the fortifications, and which motives of admi- 
nistration and police caused to be united to the old city, 
which they touched at almost every point. The legal effect 
of this measure was to add to the former consistorial con- 
stituency of Paris a considerable number of Protestants who 
inhabited the annexed townships. For many reasons— 
among others, the social and intellectual inferiority of a 
population chiefly consisting of the working classes—this 
addition redounded to the advantage of the orthodox party. 
The result was, that though at the election of the Consis- 
tory the liberals had the majority in Paris itself, the orthodox 
won by a few votes upon the total poll. In vain did the 
liberals demand of the Government a remedy for a state of 
things which issued in such intolerable results. The Imperial 
Administration, feeling the embarrassment of the situation, 
dragged on the negociation, making the while fair promises 
which came to nothing. Then came the war, the fall of the 
Empire, the Republic. M. Thiers imagined that he was giving 
great pleasure to the Protestants of France, of whom he 
knew very little, in granting, at the request of M. Guizot, 
that General Synod, the mode of election and organization 
of which were contrived beforehand to assure a majority to 
the orthodox party. The Synod adopted a poor, miserable 
confession of faith, which the old Reformers would have 
stigmatized as Arminian and Socinian, but which was care- 
fully devised with reference to the pretended heresies of the 
liberals. With this result M. Thiers was very little edified ; 
but he fell from power, and the tendencies of Marshal 
MacMahon’s Government are not such as to inspire much 
hope in liberal Protestants. 
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We have felt it necessary to give this sketch of the state 
of things in France, that our readers may understand the 
struggles, the mortifications, the vexations, which our poor 
friend, the principal victim of the machinations of ortho- 
doxy, had to endure in order to fight the good fight of a 
faith emancipated from the tyranny of dogma. The liberal 
Protestants of Paris, finding in the regular pulpits hardly 
any satisfaction of their religious wants, opened two provi- 
sional places of worship, one in the Salle Lenoir, on the 
Boulevard of the same name, the other in the Salle St. André, 
near the Chaussée d’Antin. There the indefatigable Atha- 
nase continued to preach, and to the last gathered around 
him a considerable and always eagerly attentive audience. 
He organized societies for the relief of the poor, cateche- 
tical classes, libraries, lectures. The long, narrow, gloomy, 
melancholy Salle St. André became, thanks to him, a centre 
of light which radiated far and wide through Paris. Occa- 
sionally he found opportunity of speaking, as, for instance, 
in lectures at the great Circus of the Champs Elysées, to a 
mixed and very numerous audience of Catholics and Protes- 
tants, on behalf of some idea or scheme of public usefulness. 
His name, together with that of M. Legouvé, formed the great 
attraction at these popular meetings. Sometimes he left Paris 
at the invitation of the liberal churches of the provinces, 
and at Nismes, at Montpellier, at Tonneins, in the Cevennes, 
at Strasburg (where I heard him in the vast church of St. 
Pierre, afterwards destroyed by the Prussian shells), at Nancy, 
at Havre, at Niort—wherever, in a word, Protestants were 
numerous and full of sympathy for liberal ideas, he gave a 
series of sermons. Under the stimulus of trial, his powers 
seemed to increase. His aged father had died of hard work 
and trouble, unable to obtain from the Consistory a liberal 
assistant, and being unwilling to receive one of a contrary 
theological tendency to his own. M. Martin Paschoud had 
been deprived by the same body ; and although the Govern- 
ment refused to ratify the sentence, the constantly increasing 
infirmities of the venerable minister paralyzed his activity. 
Athanase Coquerel saw himself more and more isolated in 
his post of honour ; but he was always upon the alert, always 
brave, always resolved to struggle to the last. In the inte- 
rests of the liberal cause he made journeys to England and 
America, where he enjoyed the advantage of being able to 
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speak in their own language to assemblies which welcomed 
him with the most cordial and most generous sympathy,— 
a sympathy which he received with an emotion shared by 
all his friends at home. He was absent from Paris when 
the war of 1870 broke out. When he foresaw that the city 
which he loved so much was about to be besieged and 
blockaded, he hastened whither duty called him; he shut 
himself up within the walls of the capital, he assisted in 
the establishment of ambulances, he organized committees 
of relief, he delivered public addresses to sustain the spirit 
of courage and self-sacrifice. Nor did he escape unscathed 
from the field of honour, being slightly wounded by a frag- 
ment of a shell while assisting in the removal of a wounded 
man, 

At the same time his health, which had never been 
strong, was decidedly weakened by this exhausting life, 
and still further injured by the unwholesome diet of the 
last days of the siege. Presently symptoms of phlebitis, an 
ailment of the veinous system which is rarely curable, 
began to manifest themselves. It was necessary for him 
to take a long holiday, and to seek under southern skies a 
renovation of strength which had been too largely drawn 
upon. At last, after having been the cause of much anxiety 
to his friends, he was able to encourage them by better 
news. He came back to Paris, and once more ascended his 
pulpit at St. André, where he preached, sitting—for pro- 
longed standing was forbidden to him—a magnificent ser- 
mon on the text, “ He that hath ears, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.” He also delivered at the 
Circus of the Champs Elys¢es an eloquent address on behalf 
of the families of the unfortunate Protestant aeronauts who 
had been the victims of their devotion to science. Possibly 
he presumed too much on his recovered streneth. He 
thought that he could again repair it by taking a little rest 
before winter, and set off for Rheims, where one of his sisters 
is married. All at once the sad news burst upon us like a 
thunderbolt—Athanase Coquerel was dead. A four days’ 
attack of bronchitis had been enough to destroy his ex- 
hausted constitution. 

To his last breath he was the man of the Liberal cause. 
Thanks to the wind of Catholic. reaction which blows in 
certain official regions of France, Protestants have here and 
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there to complain of abuses of authority, and, among others, 
of the complaisance with which some officials lend them- 
selves to the intolerance of the Catholic clergy in regard to 
matters of burial. According to the law of France, ceme- 
teries are civil and communal property, of which the mayor 
of each commune has the regulation. In places where more 
than one form of religion is professed, he can assign a pro- 
portionate part of the cemetery to the use of each commu- 
nion; but if there is no such division, or if considerations 
of relationship or convenience require that a non-Catholic 
should be interred in the midst of Catholics, no one has a 
right to object to it. This, however, is more than the Ca- 
tholic clergy can bear. In its view, the consecrated part of 
the cemetery is Catholic territory, and any non-Catholic 
ought to be buried in the unconsecrated plot which is set 
apart for suicides, for criminals, for reprobates. The result 
is, that in some places Protestant families have been obliged 
to appeal to higher authorities than the mayor of their com- 
mune, in order to obtain honourable burial for their deceased 
relatives. Athanase Coquerel was attacked by his last illness 
at Fismes (Fines Remorum), a little town at some distance 
from Rheims, where his brother-in-law possessed a country 
house. Feeling the approach of death, he communicated to 
his brother-in-law his fixed resolve to be interred at Fismes 
itself, where there are no Protestants, and where conse- 
quently the whole cemetery is allotted to the Catholics. He 
wished, as a last voluntary act, to make a public declaration 
of the equality before the law of French Protestants and 
French Catholics, well knowing that no one would venture 
to offer to him the insult of a dishonoured burial, and that 
the notoriety of his death and his interment would furnish 
a precedent of which his fellow-believers elsewhere might 
avail themselves. It was on this account that he preferred 
a quiet and obscure funeral at Fismes to the splendour with 
which the capital of France would have delighted to cele- 
brate his obsequies. 

Athanase Coquerel the younger wrote as well as he spoke. 
His fluent, clear, eloquent style, in which an element of 
weakness was redeemed by an incisive grace and an emi- 
nently Parisian impress, and which was always notable for 
distinction and good taste, exercised a ready charm over his 
hearers. Without being what may be called a scholar by 
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profession, he had read much and largely profited by his 
reading ; and the peculiar character of his intelligence, as 
quick as it was lucid, often enabled him to divine in a 
moment what others needed slowly to learn. In the last 
years of his life he gave a great deal of attention to the 
Comparative History of Religions. One of his troubles was, 
that the agitated life which he was compelled to lead pyre- 
vented him from devoting himself to any elaborate or deeply 
scientific work. At the same time, he left a large number of 
writings, of which no doubt a complete edition will be pub- 
lished. We may mention, among others, “The History of 
the Apostles’ Creed,” 1868 ; “Jean Calas and his Family,” 
1869 ; “On the Earliest Historical Transformations of Chris- 
tianity,’ 1869; “A Profession of Christian Faith,” 1864. 
He was a great lover of the fine arts, and in painting an 
accomplished connoisseur. His “Essay on Rembrandt and 
Individualism in Art” was very remarkable. Above all, he 
leaves behind him a large number of very admirable sermons, 
some of which created a great sensation, such as “The Good 
Samaritan,” 1864; “Science and Religion,” 1864 ; “A Fare- 
well Sermon,” 1864; “The One Thing Needful,” 1869, &.* 

From the earthly point of view, the fate of Athanase 
Coquerel the younger was a melancholy one. He loved 
children passionately, but his grief was to have none. His 
ardent desire, his legitimate ambition, was to obtain the 
position of titular minister of the Reformed Church of Paris, 
and orthodox narrowness prevented it. With a disposition 
eminently peaceful, charitable and cordial, he saw himself 
condemned to rude and painful conflicts which poisoned 
and abridged his life. His native country was the object 
of his warm and devoted affection, and he was compelled 
to see her mutilated and humbled ; and the forcible separa- 
tion from France of Strasburg, a town in whieh he had 
completed his studies, and where he retained a large circle 
of friends, caused him the deepest grief. He wished to 
become a member of the Chamber of Deputies—a measure 
which appeared to him to be indispensably necessary, that 
he might lay before the representatives of the nation, with 
all the authority of his character and his eloquence, the too 


* Both the catalogue of his works and the works themselves may be pro- 
cured from Sandoz and Fischbacher, 33, Rue de Seine, Paris. 
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little regarded grievances of the Protestant minority, and 
especially of the liberal section of it. There seemed to be 
good reason for hoping that he would succeed at the next 
general election ; but he had failed in 1871, when Paris, 
newly escaped from the horrors of the siege and of the 
Commune, elected, almost without knowing what it was 
doing, representatives either of Radicalism or of Reaction, 
and left in a minority the moderate Republicans, to whom 
the patriotic convictions of Athanase Coquerel caused him 
to attach himself. So far as signal successes went, there- 
fore, he failed as completely as he well could. 

And nevertheless his life was great, beautiful, fruitful. 
It was a demonstration of spirit and of power. He lived 
by his faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ in that serene, 
joyous, pure religion, which leaves all liberty to science, all 
sovereignty to conscience, and which insists upon the filial 
relation of man to God as the basis of a noble and active 
piety and the guarantee of our higher destinies. He was, in 
an especial way, the preacher of conscience. One day, during 
a stormy discussion, in the course of which he had visited 
with severe, and, in our opinion, well-deserved censure, the 
retrograde, unprotestant and oppressive views of M. Guizot, 
an unscrupulous adherent of the latter—a man whom his 
friends set on far too high a pedestal—asked him, angrily 
and arrogantly, who was he that he should thus criticise 
so great a man, so eminent an historian, so illustrious an 
author, “WhoamTI? A conscience.” Such was the reply 
of Athanase Coquerel—a reply with which all France echoed. 
From one end of the French Republic to the other, it is 
possible to count by thousands the souls which he has 
edified, consoled, rescued from indifference or unbelief. It 
is in great part owing to him that Protestantism has at 
last pierced the shell of superficial disdain within which it 
was the fashion in philosophical, literary, political circles 
to retire whenever it was brought upon the carpet, and that 
men who have conipletely emancipated themselves from 
Catholic belief, no longer say of it, “It is a little less absurd 
than Catholicism, but that is all.” Now, any one who 
looks through the daily and periodical press of France— 
that part of it, at least, which upholds the liberal cause— 
may see, if not signs of adhesion to Protestantism, yet 
tokens of respect and sympathy for it. Only let it be noted 
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that this respect and this sympathy will always be refused 
to the dogmatic orthodoxy, which is just as repulsive to our 
free-thinkers as the Roman Catholic. creed. Liberal Pro- 
testantism alone, represented as it was by the intelligence 
and the conscience of Athanase Coquerel the younger, has 
succeeded in overcoming their repugnauce. In this direc- 
tion he has sown seed which gives promise in the future of 
a rich and brilliant harvest. 

test now from thy labours and thy fatigues, good and 
kind friend, who to us hast been the source of so much 
benefit, and who hast sacrificed thyself for thy own cause 
andours! In thine obscure grave in the little town of Cham- 
pagne, the earth will he lightly upon thee. Thither will our 
hearts often repair to learn from thee the secret of uncon- 
querable hope, of serene faith in the destiny which God 
prepares for us. May thy example breathe into us courage 
for like struggles to those in which thou hast borne thyself 
so valiantly! On earth, farewell! We shall meet again 
in the mysterious regions which revealed themselves to the 
intuition of thy pure soul, God’s workmen once more, in 
some new and noble task for the glory of His holy Name. 
One of those whom thou honouredst with thy friendship, 
whom thou aidedst with thy counsels, whom more than 
once thou defendedst against intolerance and calumny, 
wishes to lay upon thy grave his modest wreath, Zn memo- 
riam tui; and it is his happiness to do it in presence of 
those who, though foreign in speech and land, belong to the 
common country of spiritual religion, where thy merits are 
worthily and reverently acknowledged. In England, in the 
United States, as in France, in Holland, in Switzerland, 
whoever loves liberty in religion, and religion in liberty, 
will bless the memory of Athanase Josué Coquerel, who 
died on the 24th July, 1875, in the 55th year of his age, a 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ. 

ALBERT REVILLE. 
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IV.—HILGENFELD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.—L 


Historisch-Kritische Hinleitwng in das Newe Testament. Von 
Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld, Grossherzog]. Siichs. Kirchenrath 
und Professor der Theologie in Jena. Leipzig. 1875. 


Waar is the true province of an “ Introduction to the 
New Testament”? At first sight this question would hardly 
appear to be insoluble by the human intellect; and the 
profane spectator might be tempted to think that, whether 
soluble or not, it is hardly of sufficient importance to justify 
the existence of the somewhat extensive literature which 
has already gathered round it.* 

In reality, however, the question is by no means a simple 
one, and, so far from being of minor importance, naturally 
leads up to the consideration of the larger aspects of biblical 
studies, their relation to other currents of contemporary 
thought and investigation, and the spirit in which they 
should be pursued to save their votaries from the isolation 
of a narrow dilettanteism, and to place them in the very 
focus of the characteristic efforts of the day to grapple with 
the fundamental problems, practical as well as speculative, 
of human life and society. 

We shall therefore make no further apology for dwelling 
at some length upon this preliminary question. With the 


* K. A. Credner, ‘‘ Hinleitung in das Neue Testament,” Halle, 1836, pp. 
1—52. Reuss, in the Introductions to the successive editions of the ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments” (first edition, Halle, 1842; fifth 
edition, Braunschweig, 1874). Hupfeld, ‘‘ Ueber Begriff und Methode der 
sogenannten biblischen Hinleitung,” Marburg, 1844. Doedes, ‘‘ Over begrip en 
Methode der Inleiding tot de schriften des Nieuwen Verbonds,” Jaarboeken 
voor Wetenschappelijke Theologie, Utrecht, Vol. I., 1845, pp. 145—268. Baur, 
“Die Hinleitung in das Neue Testament als -theologisch Wissenschaft, Ihr 
Begriff und ihre Aufgabe, ihr Entwickelungsgang und ihr innerer Organismus,” 
Theologische Jahrbiicher, Tubingen, Vol. [X., 1850, pp. 463—566; Vol. X., 
1851, pp. 70—94, 222—253, 291—329. Holtzmann, ‘‘ Ueber Begriff und 
Inhalt der biblischen EHinleitungswissenschaft,” Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, Gotha, Vol. XXXIII., 1860, pp. 410—416. Hupfeld, ‘‘Noch ein 
Wort tiber den Begriff der sogenannten biblischen Hinleitung,” in the same 
journal for 1861, pp. 3—29. Kuenen, in the Introduction to his ‘‘ Historisch- 
Kritisch Ouderzoek,” &c., Vol. I., Leiden, 1861. Bleek, in the beginning of 
his ‘‘ Hinleitung in das Neue Testament,” Berlin, 1866. Hilgenfeld, in the 
work under review, pp. 1—26; and many otliers of less importance. Most of 
these essays contain much historical matter. 
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aid of the writers already referred to, we shall endeavour 
to give our readers some idea of the present state of the 
controversy, and, taking up one of Kuenen’s brief but preg- 
nant hints, to indicate the wider questions to which this 
apparently technical discussion leads us up. We shall then 
be in a position to estimate the general scope and plan of 
Hilgenfeld’s work, and to form an opinion as to its value. 


I. 

Hilgenfeld, in common with other writers on the subject, 
seeks to vindicate a respectable antiquity for that branch 
of biblical literature to which the name of “ Introduction” 
has been given, by affiliating it to the works of a group of 
writers who flourished from the end of the fourth to the 
middle of the sixth centuries.* But avery rapid glance at 
these treatises will suffice to shew—what Hilgenfeld, indeed, 
hardly denies—that they have supplied lttle beyond the 
name of Isagoge or Introductio to the modern writers of 
“Tntroductions.”+ Baur is nearer the mark in referring 


* Tichonius (end of fourth century); Augustine, ‘‘ De doctrina Christiana ;”’ 
Eucherius (died about 454); Junilius (sixth century); Adrianus (date uncer- 
tain); Cassiodorus (died about 562), “ Institutio divinarum literarum.” The 
curious reader will have no difficulty in finding these works by the aid of Hil- 
genfeld’s, or, still better, Credner’s, careful references. 

+ Adrian’s work is entitled Eicaywyn te rac Oeiac yoapac, and Cassio- 
dorus speaks of several of the above-named writers collectively as “ Introductoire 
Scripture Divine,” Op. cit. cap. x. The subject-matter of these treatises is 
chiefly designed to furnish the reader with rules for the interpretation of the 
sacred books, but some of them touch upon such subjects as the value of the 
various translations, the authorship of the several books, their inspiration, and 
the proper treatment and preservation of their text. Perhaps Juslinus, ‘‘ De 
partibus Divine Legis,” libri ii. (in Gallandi’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca veterum Patrum,” 
Vol. XII.), deserves the name of an ‘‘ Introduction” better than any of the 
rest of the group. ‘The following may serve as specimens of its contents: 
““Discipulus. How many kinds of predictions concerning Christ are there ? 
Magister, About six-and-twenty,” &c, (Bk. ii. chap. xxii.). ‘‘D. How can 
we prove that the books of our religion were written by divine inspiration ? 
M. Inmany ways. In the first place, there is the truth of the Scripture itself, 
Then the arrangement of its matter, the consistency of its precepts, the straight- 
forwardness of its address and the purity of its style. Then, again, there is 
the position and character of its writers and preachers; for how could human 
creatures tell us the things of God, how could the vile discourse of the exalted 
and the slow of speech discuss subtle problems, were they not filled with the 
Divine Spirit? Then think of the efficacity the preaching obtained as soon as 
promulgated, in spite of the fewness of the preachers and their want of influ- 
ence. Besides all this, there is the fact that those who held different opinions, 
such as sibyls and philosophers, were set right, that those who opposed were 
expelled, those who accepted experienced advantages, and the things foretold 
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to Origen,* with his disciple Dionysius to Eusebius, and 
to Jerome ; but it is difficult to see why Porphyry, whose 
marvellous sagacity furnished in the third century a speci- 
men of historical criticism of which the nineteenth need 
not be ashamed,+ should be excluded from the list. 

After the sixth century these forerunners of the modern 
“Tntroductions” disappear, and, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, { we see nothing more of them till they re-appear 
in the sixteenth century, wonderfully little changed in 
essential scope or character, though greatly increased in 
bulk. Pagninus§ slavishly follows Augustine, and Sisto 
of Sienna|| displays much learning but little or no criticism, 
though his work is avowedly a ‘defence of the Tridentine 
canon against all heretics, ancient and modern. 


. came to pass. Finally, there are the authentic miracles which have 
accompanied the acceptance of the Scripture by the Gentiles. Concerning which 
the miracle of its universal acceptance and recognition may itself suffice for 
the present” (Bk. ii. chap. xxix.). Have orthodox ‘‘ apologetics” made any 
essential advance since the time of Junilius? The Latin is peculiar and appa- 
rently corrupt. I am not sure that I have always rendered it correctly. 

* Op. cit. ix. 485 sq. 

+ ‘Porphyry’s twelfth book contains an attack upon the book of the prophet 
Daniel. He denies that this book was written by the person whose name it 
bears, and says that it was composed by some one who was living in Judea at 
the time of Antiochus surnamed Epiphanes ; that Daniel did not foretell the 
future, but that this other related the past; and, finally, that everything the 
author says up to the time of Antiochus is genuine history, but that, inasmuch 
as he was ignorant of the future, his assertions as to stihbsequent events were 
pure inventions, and have turned out false.””—Jerome, Prologue to Commentary 
on Daniel, Opp. v. p. 491 (ed. Migne). Jerome tells us that Eusebius answered 
Porphyry most satisfactorily in three books. He also mentions an answer by 
Apollonius in “one long book,” and a partial answer by Methodius. He appears 
to have thought that a complete answer would be out of place in his own work. 

+ By far the most noteworthy of these is Nikolaus de Lyra (died 1340), 
‘“Biblia Sacra, cum interpretationibus, et postillis.” This work was the first 
commentary on the Bible ever printed (Rome, 1471-2). Luther greatly admired 
the book, and certain Catholics declared that he drew all his learning from it. 
«Si Lyra non lyrasset,” they said, in the punning style of the middle ages, 
‘¢Tutherus non saltasset”—Had Nicolas never piped, Martin had never danced ! 
See Oredner, p. 19, and the passage in J. G. Rosenmuller’s ‘‘ Historia Interpre- 
tationis” there referred to. Also ‘“‘ Biographie Universelle” under Lyra. 

§ Santis Pagnini, ‘‘Isagoge ad Sacras Literas,” Lugduni, 1536. 

|| “Bibliotheca Santa,” Venet. 1560. Sisto collects in his two last books 
all opinions, ancient and modern, unfavourable to the authenticity of books or 
passages included in the canon. ill these he refutes ‘‘ acerrime”—by quota- 
tions from Scripture and the Fathers. Now and then, however, he makes a 
remark which shews that under more favourable circumstances he might have 
been more or less of a real critic. Thus, on p. 746 (Cologne edition of 1626), 
he says, ‘‘If the codices of the heretics are redundant with respect to passages 
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The seventeenth century brings us to a group of Pro- 
testant writers* who treat of the theory of inspiration, the 
authenticity of the books of the Bible, the original lan- 
euages and the translations of the Bible, the authors of the 
several books, and so on, thus shewing something more 
like an approach to the modern idea of an “ Introduction ;” 
while the Catholic writers} of the same period shew a still 
more marked advance, in the same direction, in their con- 
ception of their task. 

The net result of all this appears to be, that im various 
ages learned men have conceived the idea of providing 
students of the Bible with the preliminary information 
necessary or desirable for the intelligent student of the 
sacred writings themselves, and that some of them have hit 
upon the title of Isagoge or Introductio as appropriate,—a 
result to which the light of nature might possibly have led 
us by a shorter route, 

To the Jew Spinoza and the Catholic Richard Simon 
belong, as Baurt strikingly remarks, the real honour of 
having laid the foundations of a branch of study in which 
Protestants have since taken so decided a lead. Of Spinoza’s 


that favour their dogmas, or deficient in such as are repugnant to the same, it 
is obvious that these passages have been inserted by the heretics as supporting 
their doctrines, or excluded as hostile and opposed to the same,” It might 
have shocked Sisto to see ‘‘ Catholics” substituted for ‘‘ heretics” in this pas- 
sage, and he would probably have thought that that made it ‘‘ quite another 
thing ;” but what would he have said could he have known that hereties would 
arise in Tubingen, and by practically adopting his rule, only substituting ‘‘ the 
several Gospels of the evangelists” for ‘‘ the codices of the heretics,” and “the 
evangelists” for ‘ the heretics,’’ inaugurate a new era of criticism ! 


* Amongst these, Calovius, ‘‘ Criticus Sacer,” Lipsie, 1646, and Heidegger, 
“‘Mnchiridion biblicum,” Tiguri, 1681, may be mentioned. Many of the authors 
often enumerated in this connection appear to have but very slender claims to 
the distinction. 


+ By far the most remarkable of these that I have seen is J. de la Haye, the 
first and thirteenth volumes of whose ‘‘ Biblia Maxima,” 1660, contain prole- 
gomena which shew a decided critical advance upon the works already men- 
tioned. In Vol. I. p. 107, for instance, De la Haye discusses the question 
whether there might not be a better version than the Vulgate, and answers it 
in the affirmative. Many of the questions he discusses, however, are fanciful 
and grotesque. He is uncompromising in hig maintenance of the authority of 
Scripture. ‘Therefore he would be no less a heretic who should deny . . 
that Tobias took a dog with him on his journey... . than he who should deny 
that Christ is the Son of God.”—Vol. XIII. p, 29. 

B. Lamy, ‘‘ Apparatus Biblicus,” Jena, 1709, may also be mentioned here. , 


+t Op. cit. ix, 493. 
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anticipations of modern historical criticism it is not neces- 
sary to speak further, but Simon’s “ Critical Histories”* of 
the Text and Translations of the Old and New Testaments 
gave a direct stimulus to biblical studies which fully entitles 
them to the place of honour usually assigned them in the 
history of “Introductions.” Taking full advantage of the 
freedom of treatment which the theory of the Catholic 
Church allows in dealing with the Scriptures, Simon handled 
his subject with a boldness and mastery which make a 
glance into his books, after the works that have hitherto 
engaged our attention, like throwing back the shutters and 
opening the window of a darkened room! He interpreted 
the function of a history of the text, &c., of the Bible so 
liberally, that he deservedly ranks as the father (a father of 
whom, alas! but few of the children are worthy) of the 
branch of biblical study to which the name of Introduction 
has been given. His labours completely overshadow all 
those of the next half-century on the same field, and are by 
far the most important and easily singled out amongst the 
many concurrent influences which made it possible for 
Michaelis to publish in 1750 his “ Einleitung in die gott- 
lichen Schriften des Neuen Bundes,” the first of the “ Intro- 
ductions” proper.f The fourth and last edition of this work 
appeared in 1788. Meanwhile the great liberalizing move- 
ment, of which Semler may be taken as the exponent, had 
been going on, and its influence is most clearly to be traced 
in the successive editions of the work of Michaelis. In the 
last edition he could say of the time at which the first had 
appeared, “ We, that is the whole European public, did not 
then know what we know now. In comparison with the 


* ‘Hist. Critique du V. T.,” Rotterdam, 1685 ; ‘‘ Hist. Crit. du Texte du 
N. 1.,”’ Rot. 1689 ; ‘Hist. Crit. des versions du N. T.,” Rot. 1690; ‘‘ Hist. 
Crit. des principaux commentateurs du N. T.,” Rot. 1693; ‘‘ Nouvelles Ob- 
servations sur le texte et les versions du N. T.,” Paris, 1695; ‘‘ Disquisitiones 
Criticz,” London, 1684. 


++ See his careful definition of the relation of his work to Simon’s (Preface, 
viii— xi) in the London edition of 1761. Nothing could be more significant of 
the position of Simon’s works in the history of criticism than the fact that, 
half a century after his death, Michaelis anticipated the objection, ‘‘ What can 
you give us but an epitome of Simon ?” 


+ On Semler’s influence upon the theology of his time, see Baur, Op. cit. 
ix. 518—535. Also Reuss, “ Geschichte der Heil. Schrift. N. T.,” fifth edit. 
§$ 342 and 573, 
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position we now occupy, in 1787, we were then in a state 
of infancy.” * ‘ 

With the works of Michaelis and Hanlein (“ Handbuch 
der Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments,” 
Erlangen, 1794—1800) begins the long list of Hinleitungen, 
which extends, to mention only a few of the most important 
names, through the works of Schmidt, Eichhorn, Hug, Ber- 
tholdt, De Wette, Schott, Credner, Reuss, Schleiermacher, 
(posthumous) Guerike, Bleek, Davidson and Hilgenfeld. 
On glancing over these and many other “ Introductions,’ 
we are at once struek by a phenomenon for which the pre- 
vious history of the subject may have prepared us, viz. the 
extreme want of consistent method, definiteness of aim, and 
anything like a leading idea in the majority of them. De 
Wette, in a passage which almost every writer on this sub- 
ject has quoted, frankly admits this state of things: “It 
has been found convenient,” he says, “for those engaged in 
biblical researches to unite into a single whole, “both in 
books and in academical lectures, certain preliminary studies 
which are necessary to a correct estimate and treatment of 
the Bible. This aggregate of studies is known under the 
name of ‘ Introduction to the Bible’ (Introductio s. Isagoge 
in Scripturam Sacram), or ‘Introduction to the New or Old 
Testament ;’ and though it has not any true scientific prin- 
ciple or necessary cohesion, yet it is pretty accurately 
marked off by its reference to the history, the historical 
circumstances and the special characteristics of the biblical 
books, collectively and severally, from the various other 
branches of biblical research with which it was formerly 
united ; such, for instance, as biblical history, &e.’{ 

Most of the authors of “ Hinleitungen” have divided their 
subject into “General” and “Special” sections. Under the 
former head they have treated of the formation of the canon, 
the early translations, the history of the text, and often the 
theory of inspiration ; under the latter, the authorship, date 


* On the successive editions and their significance, see Hilgenfeld, pp. 10—- 
14, where the passage given above will be found. 


++ Owing to the imperfection of the library of the British Museum in this 
department, I have been obliged to depend in several instances on the accounts 
of Baur, Doedes and others. I regret this especially in the case of the im- 
portant work of Schmidt. 


+t ‘*Lehrbuch der Historisch-Kritischen Einleitung in die kanonischen und 
apokryphischen Biicher des A. T.,” § 1. 
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and occasion of the several writings, the circumstances of 
their production, their literary, dogmatic and other charac- 
teristics, and their claim to a place among the canonical 
books. Into both parts has often been woven a great amount 
of purely philological learning. Generally speaking, the 
Introductions have resembled each other pretty closely in 
their subject-matter ;* but, on the one hand, they have re- 
flected every phase of dogmatic conviction,+ and, on the 
other hand, the widest diversity of arrangement and plant 
has resulted from the want of any clear conception of their 
function. Usually the General precedes the Special section, 
but sometimes, with far more reason, the opposite order is 
observed.§ Sometimes the apocryphal books have found a 
place by the canonical ;|| more often they have been ex- 
cluded. Sometimes Old and New Testament have been 
treated together,{1 sometimes separately. And this general 
indefiniteness of outline has enabled every author to banish 
with the utmost ease any branch of his subject which he 
did not care to handle. Thus when the question of “ inspira- 
tion” became somewhat critical, writers who did not care 
to deny that the canonical books were inspired, but who 
were determined to treat them as if they were not, suddenly 
discovered that the question had no place in an “ Einlei- 
tung” at all, but belonged to the sphere of dogmatics.** 


* Exceptions of all kinds are numerous, however. Thus in Glaire’s “ In- 
troduction historique, &c., aux livres de YA. et du N. 1T.,” Paris, 1839-41, 
we are startled to find sections in the second volume on ‘‘ The Cultivation of 
Cereals,” ‘The Dining Hour,” &c.; and the ‘‘ General” section, so overgrown 
in this case, disappears altogether from Davidson’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Study 
ofthe N. T.” 

+ This is well shewn by Baur, Op. cit. section ii, beginning ix. 484, by far 
the most important part of the treatise. 

+ See Doedes, Op. cit. passim; Hupfeld, Ueber Begriff, u.s. w., pp. 10 sqq.; 
and the Introductions themselves. 

§ So with Hichhorn, Schott, Feilmoser, and in effect Bleek. 

|| Schmidt was the first to treat the extra-canonical books (in a sort of 
appendix) in the Introduction to the New Testament. His good example has 
been only very partially followed. 

“| The uniting, or rather jumbling, of the two Introductions together reached 
its culminating point in Bertholdt’s ‘‘ Historisch-Kritische Hinleitung,” &c., 
Erlangen, 1812-19, where it must be seen to be believed. 

** So Schmidt explicitly, and many others tacitly. See Hilgenfeld, p. 14, 
and Doedes, Op. cit. passim. Cf. Bleek, § 2, By a precisely similar sub- 
terfuge, the Dutch liberals, about twenty-five years ago, came to the conclusion 
that the miraculous conception of Jesus, his resurrection and the gospel mira- 
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Amidst all this confusion of arrangement and vagueness 
of conception, a careful study may discover two distinct and 
co-ordinate ideas which have little real connection with 
each other, and perhaps but one essential point of contact, 
but which, taken together, cover the whole field of the so- 
called Introduction. ‘The first of these underlying ideas is 
that which is implied in the name Jntroduction. It covers, 
in the first place, the investigation of the authorities for 
the text of the original, whether MS. or printed, and of the 
early translations in so far as they are valuable for restoring 
the original text ; and, in the second place, such information 
or investigation as to the origin, character and purpose 
of the separate writings as may be necessary to put the 
student into a position to read them intelligently. Under 
this head would come the questions as to authorship, com- 
posite or simple character, dependence upon or relations to 
other books, reference to the controversies, events or wants 
of the time, &., which make up the bulk of the Special 
sections of the Introductions. The second underlying idea 
covers the very different questions, “What constitutes canon- 
icity? What is implied in canonicity? What right have 
we to call such and such books and no others canonical ?” 
This covers the whole field of inquiry into the history of 
the canon, the attempt to ascertain the principles upon 
which the canonicity of books should theoretically be de- 
cided, the attributes Gf any) which a book must be supposed 
to have in virtue of its canonicity (ie. the question of the 
inspiration or divine authority of canonical books), and the 
testing of the claims of each book to be considered canonical. 
This last branch of the investigation would, upon the most 
usual view of the principle of canonicity, involve the in- 
quiry into the apostolic origin,* mediate or immediate, of the 
separate books of the New Testament, and would thus esta- 
blish a point of contact between the two heterogeneous prin- 
ciples of the Introductions. 

These two ideas will be found, I think, to cover the whole 
field of the Introductions, and their unrecognized co-exist- 


cles generally, had no dogmatic significance, and were mere questions of history, 
or rather biography, about which the theologian need not trouble himself, 

* So Credner, Op. cit. p. 1: “The New Testament professes to be a collec- 
tion of apostolic writings.” Similarly Reuss, Op. cit. fifth edit. § 9; Baur, 
Op. cit. x. 307; Hilgenfeld, p, 213, and many others. 
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ence to be the cause of the failure of the elaborate and per- 
sistent efforts of men of undoubted acuteness and methodical 
tone of mind to discover any guiding principle which can 
introduce order into the chaos of an Hinleitung. 


IT. 

The first and most important of these efforts to find a 
leading idea round which to group the hetercgeneous ele- 
ments of an Introduction, is that associated with the names 
of Credner, Reuss and Hupfeld. Ever since the time of 
Schmidt, the qualification “Historisch-Kritische Einleitung” 
had become common, and it was in the consistent applica- 
tion of the idea of a Critical History of the New Testament 
(or Bible) that these writers sought the principle of order. 
Credner only lived to carry out a part of his scheme; and 
though that little shewed that he was far from seeing the 
full bearing of his own discovery, yet the external resem- 
blance, at least, between the general plan he announced and 
that afterwards worked out by Reuss, is sufficiently striking 
amply to justify the surprise expressed by Doedes* at the 
complete silence observed by Reuss with respect to his obli- 
gations to Credner.f Nevertheless, it was doubtless Reuss 
who first gave practical shape to the new idea in his “ Ges- 
chichte der heiligen schriften Neuen Testaments.” Hup- 
feld expounded the historical method in the monograph 
already cited,t at the same time setting up a claim to 
priority of discovery, which was somewhat contemptuously 
allowed by Reuss.§ Doedes warmly defended Reuss’s gene- 
ral plan and acutely criticised its details. J. J..Tayler|| 
gave it as his opinion that this form “would probably super- 
sede every other, when the great fundamental results of 
biblical criticism [had] been more completely worked out ;” 
and Hilgenfeld adopts and defends while modifying and 
developing it. 

It is easy to see how Reuss’s conception was led up to by 
the works of his predecessors. The double line of investi- 
gation already indicated had resulted, on the one hand, in 
a more and more complete obliteration of the hard and fast . 


* Op. cit. p. 214. + Reuss barely alludes to Credner, first ed. p. 8. 

+ As far as can be gathered from this work, Hupfeld had not grasped the 
full significance of the new principle with anything like the vigour of Reuss. 

§ Second ed. p. 14. || ‘* Theological Review” for 1868, p. 374. 
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line which had been supposed to divide the books of the 
New Testament from everything that lay outside them ; 
and, on the other hand, in the recognition of a number of 
intensely interesting phenomena which brought the separate 
books into vital connection with each other and outlying 
works, under various relations of dependence, antithesis, 
supplement, correction, conciliation, and so on; while the 
internal structure and stratification of the historical books, 
more especially, were ever receiving fresh light. But it is 
certainly strange that Reuss, whose criticism of the New 
Testament was and still is singularly inaccessible to the 
deeper influences of this new critical leaven, should have 
been the first to perceive that the time was ripe for defi- 
nitely breaking with the old ecclesiastical tradition ; diseard- 
ing the limits and neglecting the order imposed or suggested 
by the ecclesiastical canon ; regarding the “ New Covenant,” 
not as a collection of books, but as the accession to mankind 
of a fresh religious impulse and a new religious principle ; 
and giving a history of the various forms of expression 
which this new principle had found in canonical and unca- - 
nonical “Scriptures.” Thus the “History of the Sacred 
Writings of the New Testament,” or, as we should very 
much prefer to express it in this connection, “of the New 
Covenant,” became in the hands of Reuss a history of the 
manifold development of primitive Christianity, with all its 
internal conflicts and external alliances, so far as it has left 
its record in what purports to be a sacred literature. 

Had Reuss stopped here, had he clearly recognized the 
fact that the Introductions lacked not only a formal but 
still more a material principle of unity, or, in other words, 
that their contents were not so much badly arranged as 
essentially dissimilar and without connection, his services 
would have been still greater than they are. But he had 
not shaken himself so completely free from those concep- 
tions upon which, as he himself said, “ custom had conferred 
a kind of sanctity,”* as to give up the idea of including all 
the subject-matter of the Introductions under one guiding 
principle. “History of the Sacred Writings of the New 
Testament” is his “open sesame.” We have seen already 
how he applies his principle to the rise of the books in 
question ; upon this follows the history of their collection 


* Preface to first edit. 
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(history of the canon), the history of their preservation 
(history of the text), the history of their spread (history of 
translations), and, lastly, the history of their use (history of 
interpretation). Thus Reuss appears, at first sight, to have 
brought all the subject-matter of the Introductions under a 
single organic conception, at the same time giving it some 
extension in several directions. But after all, in spite of 
the extreme ingenuity with which he links his different 
sections together, and makes each one appear to rise natu- 
rally and even necessarily out of the one that precedes it,* 
a moment’s reflection will shew that this apparent unity is 
essentially artificial. Indeed, it rests upon a shifting of 
ground which is masked with consummate skill, but which 
it is impossible effectually to conceal, What real unity or 
continuation of subject can there be between the origin of 
the fourth Gospel and the proceedings of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, for instance ?+ or between the decrees 
of the Council of Trent on the canon, and the authenticity 
of the Pastoral Epistles? An essential change comes over 
the nature of the investigation as we pass from the first to 
the following sections of Reuss’s work. In the first, we 
witness the unfolding of a great world-power, transforming, 
assimilating, leavening the whole life of man. We are stu- 
dying the last transformation of the greatest of all national 
religions. We have laid our hand on the beating pulses of 
humanity, and feel the warm and throbbing currents of its 
life-blood flow. In the second and following sections, we 
drop almost entirely into the consideration of subjects by 
no means without importance and interest, but which draw 
us away from the broader currents of life and history, and 
lay before us sundry subordinate sections of ecclesiastical 
history, which in no case give, but in every case follow, the 
tone of the period to which they belong. And the outward 
appearance of unity is given to this essentially disconnected 
and heterogeneous mass of investigations by a vague and 
uncertain use of the ambiguous phrase, “ New Testament.” 
History of the Sacred Writings of the New Testament may 
mean either of two very different things. It may mean, as 
Reuss defines it, a history of the representative literature in 
which the fresh life of Christianity found expression, or it 
may mean the history.of a collection of books which the 


* Fifth edit. §§ 280, 350, 420, 500. +§494, | 
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Church has implicitly or explicitly received as divinely 
inspired. Ina word, it may be the history of the Vovwm 
Feedus or the history of the Novum Instrwmentum. By fol- 
lowing his own definition in the first section, Reuss allows 
himself to write “a chapter of ecclesiastical history” on a 
period at which ecclesiastical history is one of the chief 
factors of universal history ; by dropping his own definition 
in the following sections, and descending from the idea of a 
dispensation to that of a book, he succeeds in picking up the 
disjecta membra of the old Introductions, and produces a 
fallacious appearance of having brought them all under his 
original leading idea, whereas in reality he has changed his 
leading idea for another.* The interest of the canon begins 
where the interest of the growth of the New Testament 
writings ends, but it is not a continuation of the same sub- 
ject. Such a continuation would be found approximately 
in ecclesiastical history, in the widest possible acceptation 
of the term, but the subjects of all Reuss’s sections after the 
first are relatively insignificant fragments of it. 

We must therefore pronounce Reuss’s attempt to group 
all the parts of the “Einleitung” round a single central 
conception a failure; but at the same time we must grate- 
fully acknowledge the very essential advance upon all pre- 
vious works on the subject marked by the form of his jirst 
section. 

To this advance and all that it involves we shall presently 
return, but must first glance for a moment at Baur’s unfor- 
tunate attempt to find the philosophical principle of the 
Introduction in the criticism of the canon. 

“The subject-matter of an Introduction (Gegenstand der 
Einleitungswissenschaft),” he says, “is furnished by the 
canonical writings ; not, however, the canonical writings as 
they are in themselves, but taken with all the special con- 
ceptions and pre-suppositions which make them canonical. 


* For Reuss’s definition of the New Testament, see first edit. § 1. In the 
later editions this is much elaborated, but, together with great apparent dis- 
tinctness, there is much real vagueness. Fifth edit. § 1, note, Reuss quotes 
and adopts the widest possible definition : ‘‘ Vocatur Novum Fedus tota ea 
religionis forma quam sua presentia ministerio omnibusque actionibus constituit 
Christus.” The latter part of § 4 seems to shew that he is fully in earnest 
with this wide interpretation of the term; but the text of § 1 is much less 
decided, and leaves an impression that the broader treatment is only adopted 
‘* provisionally,” because the narrower is impossible until the approximate 
closing of the canon! 
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In virtue of their canonicity, they are writings with which 
a definite dogmatic authority is associated. They are ac- 
cepted dogmatically as divinely inspired writings, as the 
documentary expression and summary of the divinely re- 
vealed truth, constituting a determining norm of the whole 
speculative and practical activity of man. An Introduction 
(Einleitungwissenschaft), then, must investigate the ques- 
tion whether these writings are in themselves what they 
ought to be according to the dogmatic conception of them,”* 
We have tried to shew already that at best this is but one 
of the underlying ideas of the Introductions, and Baur’s 
attempts to make it embrace the whole field appear forced 
and unsuccessful to the last degree+ It is only necessary 
further to point out that Baur himself frequently shews 
how the least remnant of the old dogmatic conception of 
a “canon” is enough to vitiate the whole inquiry into the 
origin of the books of the New Testament,+ and that he 
himself would, after all, treat the separate writings in the 
order of chronological development rather than that of 
canonical dignity, and would include in his survey the 
extra-canonical writings !§ Thus we are to find our central 
principle of unity in a conception which has crumbled to 
pieces under the touch of history, from which we must have 
absolutely emancipated ourselves before we begin the in- 
quiry, and which we are totally to ignore during the most 
important part of our investigation,—a proceeding which 
can only be paralleled by that of the clergyman whose ser- 
mons always consisted of two sections, of which the first 
explained that the text had no connection with the subject, 
and the second proceeded to the practical application !|| 
That such & man as Baur could do nothing better than 
this to rescue the unity of the “ Wissenschaft” is in itself 
significant, and becomes still more so when we find a scholar 
such as Holtzmann driven by stress of weather to seek 
refuge in the same antiquated ecclesiastical harbour. “As 
a theological discipline,” he says, “‘ Introduction’ busies 


* Op. cit. ix. 478. + Op. cit. x. 807 sqq.; see also ix. 300 sq. 

~ Op. cit. ix. 529, 530, 560; x. 80, 237; and elsewhere frequently. 

§ Op. cit. x. 817 sqq: 

|| See also Reuss, second edit. p. 13: ‘* The criticism of earlier opinions. . . 
may be a necessity, but it is not a method ; fur though it may hew the blocks, 
it can never rear the edifice.” Also the admirable remarks of Hupfeld on this 
point, in the article already referred to in the ‘‘Studien und Kritiken,” 
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itself with the biblical books, not in so far as they consti- 
tute a branch of literary history, but in so far as they have 
[in virtue of their canonicity] a quite peculiar interest for 
us theologians.” No doubt Holtzmann is right in regarding 
the interest of the subject as being /eterary only in an infi- 
nitesimal proportion ; but as long as “ we theologians” take 
“quite a special interest” in the Epistle of Jude, for instance, 
because it is canonical, and withhold the same from the 
Clementine Homilies because they are not, so long shall 
“we theologians” fail to earn that respectful recognition 
from other scholars and men of science to which “our” 
industry and talents give “us” so good a claim |* 


The result of our examination of the chief attempts to 
discover the guiding principle of the Introductions, has been 
to confirm the opinion formed from an inspection of the 
Introductions themselves, namely, that there is not any one 
guiding principle at all. Of the two distinct ideas under- 
lying in unrecognized co-existence this branch of theological 
literature, the one (that of canonicity) has all but ceased to 
have any significance for the New Testament period of reli- 
gious history, and the other (that of Introduction proper) 
has been entirely remodelled by the formative conception 
of Reuss, substantially accepted within its true domain even 
by Baur himself. There remains, then, no defence for the 
old form of Introduction except that.of a doubtful and de- 
creasing convenience—a convenience which, if it exist at 
all, ends with the bookseller’s bill and disappears before it 
reaches the study. Why, in reason, should the genus Ein- 
leitung, as hitherto understood, be continued any more? 
Surely these volumes, with their bewildering absence of any 
central conception, their erratic leaps from the decrees of 
the Fathers of Trent to the apostle John’s visions at Patmos, 
or from Tischendorf’s discoveries on Mount Sinai to St. 
Paul’s eschatology, and their absolute failure to leave on 
the student’s mind any “total impression” whatever, have 
long enough vexed the souls of the saints and martyrs of 
modern theological study. 


* And in reality no one knows this better than Holtzmann himself. See 
his article in the first number of the Jena ‘‘Jahrbucher fiir Protestantische 
Theologie,”’ and the notice of it in the ‘‘ Theological Review” for 1875, p. 811. 

+ The case stands differently with Introductions to the Old Testament. Our 
present limits make it impossible todo more than indicate in this connection— 
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Holtzmann, as we have seen, echoed the weakest portion 
of Baur’s treatise on Introductions, but he also anticipated 
one of the strong points of the short but valuable remarks 
prefixed by Kuenen to his “ Historico-Critical Investiga- 
tion,” &c. Taken in its broadest and most essential aspect, 
the contention of Hupfeld, Reuss, Doedes and Hilgenfeld, 
is this: that what formerly constituted the special section 
of an Introduction (i.e. investigations into the authorship, 
occasion, date, purpose, scope, &c., of the separate writings) 
should no longer be treated analytically in a series of de- 
tached and fragmentary critical studies, but synthetically 
as a connected history of the gradual unfolding of the Chris- 
tian life, as evinced in the Christian Scriptures, during the 
New Testament period,—opening out like a growing plant, 
obeying the laws of its own development, while drawing its 
nourishment from the earth and sky, or the decaying frag- 
ments of the previous systems that le around it. Now 
Holtzmann and Kuenen* point out with great force that 
this synthetic treatment is not the old analytical treatment 
in another form, but something quite different from it, which 
presupposes its activity. The authors and apologists of the 
new form appear practically to admit the truth of this. 
“We look,” says Doedes,+ “not so much for critical re- 
searches as for their results ;’ and Reuss declares in his 
second edition{ that “criticism only prepares the way for 
history, and is not history itself’ Should any doubt remain 
as to whether a change of substance, as well as a change of 
form, is involved in the passage from the “ special Introduc- 
tions” of the other writers to the “ Histories” of Reuss and 
Hilgenfeld, a single glance at the works themselves would 
suffice to remove it. Reuss finds the characteristic feature 
of his method in its “passage into the narrative form.’§ 
Now can the boldest imagination cope for a moment with 
the conception of the substance of Davidson’s Introductions, 


1st, that the best Old Testament Introductions are by no means so miscellaneous 
in their contents as their New Testament namesakes ; 2nd, that the connection 
between the history of the origin and the history of the collection of the several 
books is much more intimate and important in the case of the Old than in that 
of the New Testament; 3rd, that the comparatively backward state of Old Tes- 
tament studies renders it undesirable at present to drop the form of a series of 
condensed critical monographs, interspersed with essays on Hebrew Poetry, 
Prophecy, &c., to which Old Testament Introductions are now essentially reduced. 
* Op. cit. iii. iv. + Op. cit. 261. t P. 14. 


§ Second edit, p, 14. Cf. Hupfeld, Ueber Begriff, u.s.w., pp. 10, 14. 
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for instance, “ passing into the narrative form”? It is per- 
fectly clear that in their synthetical treatment of the New 
Testament literature, Reuss and Hilgenfeld do not incorpo- 
rate but presuppose their own analytical labours or those of 
their predecessors. In short, as Kuenen says,* the synthe- 
tical treatment is the proof of the sum, and presupposes 
that the calculations have been made and an answer ob- 
tained. It starts with the provisional results furnished by 
the analytical method, and tests them by endeavouring to 
fit them into a connected history of the growth of the lite- 
rature. Such works as that of Reuss, therefore, can never 
supersede those analytical labours which by their very 
nature cannot assume the narrative form and pass into a 
history ; but this does not change the fact that this synthetic 
treatment really gives, what the analytical treatment never 
did and never can give, a true introduction to the study of 
the New Testament and early Christian literature. Abun- 
dant room will still be left for the necessary work of critical 
monographs. “History” must ever be ready to remodel and 
adapt itself in accordance with the fresh results of analytical 
criticism ; but it will react in its turn with a powerful, and 
ultimately no doubt a decisive, influence on the analysis 
upon which it is built. Thus a tentative synthesis will give 
purpose, unity, cohesion and direction, to isolated analytical 
labours, and on the basis of critical monographs will be 
reared “the history of the hterature of the New Covenant.” 

To sum up the conclusions hitherto reached. The old 
conception of an Introduction falls to pieces as soon as it is 
narrowly inspected, and no attempts to fit the fragments 
into a single whole have been successful. The subject- 
matter of the general sections of the Introductions, Le. the 
history of the text and the history of the canon, should be 
elaborated in monographs such as those of Scott Porter and 
Tregelles on the one hand, and Reuss+ and Hilgenfeld{ 
themselves on the other, and the results deposited in the 
philological and critical Introductions or the Church His- — 
tories to which they belong. The special sections of the 
Introductions must be regarded as collections of critical 
monographs, to be distinguished in no way whatever, either 
in method or object, from similar critical studies of extra- 


EIR a + ‘Histoire du Canon,” &c., Stras. 1864. 
£ “Der Kanon,” &c., Leipzig, 1863. 
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canonical books; the object of all alike being to furnish 
material for a synthetic treatment of the literature of the 
early Christian period. It may perhaps still be convenient 
to unite under a single title-page monographs on all the 
canonical books of the New Testament and no others; but 
we should very much prefer to see such critical works 
erouped according to their natural affinities, and with per- 
fect disregard to the limits of the canon. 


We may now return to Reuss’s central idea of the history 
of the origin of the New Testament writings. We have seen 
that such a history must be the immediate goal of all ana- 
lyses. Is it their final goal? Or is such a history in its 
turn subordinate to something beyond itself? It did not 
escape the quick eye of Kuenen* that the principle of Reuss 
and Hupfeld must carry them further than they seemed to 
suppose. A history of such a literature as that of the Bible, 
he says in substance, is but a part (doubtless a very impor- 
tant part) of the history of those who produced it, and can 
hardly have any independent principle except as a prepa- 
ratory study and contribution towards a history of Israel or 
the origins of Christianity, as the case may be. ‘This is 
undoubtedly true. A history of New Testament lterature 
is nothing if it is not a history of the growth of New Testa- 
ment ideas in connection with their influence upon the lives 
of those who originated, propagated and received them ; and 
as it draws nearer and nearer to its goal, it must melt more 
and more completely into a history of the origins of Chris- 
tianity.- The very unsatisfactory nature of even the best 
of these histories of the rise of Christianity is doubtless due 
to the vague and incomplete stage of development at which 
the preliminary work of the history of literature still stands. 
Questions of the first importance in the history of Chris- 
tianity await their answer from the results of investigations 
which must be conducted on the ground of criticism and 
literary history, and the goal of all literary history of the 
New Testament period must be to elucidate the origins of 


+ Reuss often seems aware of this, and he is compelled to begin his history 
of the writings of the New Testament by a very careful examination of what 
it was that Jesus and his first disciples did not write. But towards the end of 
his “‘ first section” he appears to drop considerably below his own conception. 
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Christianity. Can we stop here? Surely not. What is 
the origin of Christianity but the last of a series of trans- 
formations by which the religion of a wild nomad tribe 
became the chief of the three religions that aspire to univer- 
sality? very tribal religion, it would appear,* must, if 
normally developed to the utmost of its capability, issue at 
last in a universal religion; but of course the great law of 
the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest holds 
good here too, and ultimately only one religion can work 
out its destiny completely, while at every stage the number 
of survivors becomes smaller. Fully to trace the history of 
the development from infancy to full maturity of one of the 
few survivors—that one, too, which, whatever further trans- 
formations it may undergo, appears obviously destined to 
be at length the sole survivor,—to do this adequately, would 
indeed be to throw a flood of light upon the darkest places 
of the noblest of all sciences, the science of man, and to earn 
the grateful recognition of all true students. This, and this 
only, can we accept. as the final goal of all our biblical 
studies. This thought should be to us, what the thought 
that they handled God's authentic word was to our fore- 
fathers, an inspiration to make all labour sweet, and cast a 
glory over the humblest. and most toilsome investigations ; 
for surely if one series of phenomena more than all others 
deserves the name of “ Revelation,” it is that which displays 
the normal unfolding of those powers of man that feel after 
God, guiding him from the worship of stones and trees to 
that of Yahweh of Hosts, and then from the fear of the Lord 
to the love of the Father; and it is because Reuss has 
brought us a great step nearer to this still distant goal, that 
he will always deserve a place of grateful recognition in the 
history of the studies to which he has devoted his life. 


Puintie H. WICKSTEED. 


* See especially Tiele, “Over de Wetten der outwikkeling van den Gods- 
dienst,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1874, pp. 225—262. 
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V.—METHODISM SINCE WESLEY.—T. 


A Chronological History of the People called Methodists. By 
William Myles. London: G. Whitfield, City Road. 1799. 

A History of Methodism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. London. 
(No date.) 

Life of Alewander Kilham. London: R. Groombridge. 1838. 

The Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. By William Peirce. With a Preface by 
George Osborn, D.D. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
1868. 


JouN WESLEY, Charles Wesley and George Whitefield, 
are three of the best abused and most lauded men of the 
last hundred years. From their little Holy Club at Oxford 
started a movement which has run over the earth and 
planted a mission station in every Pacific isle. Macaulay 
characterizes Methodism as “a most remarkable moral revo- - 
lution.” But it is more than that. It is the greatest wave 
of religious enthusiasm since the time of Luther, and flowed, 
as Luther’s flowed, at the very period when the world stood 
in direst need of some breath fresh from the ocean. Preach- 
- Ing was given over to fox-hunting parsons in the Established 
Church ; the general Nonconformists were narrow and illi- 
terate; and the Presbyterians, who were neither, were 
absorbed in Arian metaphysics, and troubled themselves 
with little beyond holding their own. Morality had sunk 
to an even lower ebb than religion, if it may be permitted 
to follow the popular fashion and for awhile divorce those 
whom God has joined together. The novels of Fielding 
and Smollett are at once life-like and nasty. Richardson, 
professedly aiming at the inculcation of virtue, somehow 
does not succeed in making it attractive, and has left only 
books that must be expurgated before they are read aloud. 
Somebody has said “nothing is so much blasphemed as 
God and the 18th century ;” but that period of the century, 
in England at least, after the Queen Anne writers had 
passed, and before the French Revolution gave a new in- 
spiration, when Fielding, Richardson and Smollett were the 
representative novelists, was surely not an age to be proud 
of. Dr. Johnson described it with pre-Raphaelite accuracy 
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when he said, “In the days of my boyhood all the decent 
men in Lichfield got drunk every night, and nobody thought 
the worse of them for it.” Science thrived and political dis- 
quisition flourished, nor was philosophy without acute ex- 
pounders, but in practical morals and religion there was a 
death in life. The three members of the “Holy Club”— 
the name given in scorn is worth preserving—broke in upon 
it almost like visitants from a celestial sphere. They were 
called Mawworms and Tartuffes ; they were stoned by Church 
mobs and ridiculed on the stage. Cowper could only men- 
tion Whitefield in a roundabout way— 


“ Leuconomos (beneath well-sounding Greek 
IT slur a name a poet must not speak) ;” 


and all three were the butts of profane wits, who abandoned 
them to the common people.* That they were often extra- 
vagant was a necessity of the case. The evils they had 
to contend against made thei so. That their theology was 
one-sided and passionate may be taken for granted. No 
other would have been fitted to do the work that was wanted. 
Whitefield wielded the hammer of Thor, and the two Wes- 
leys painted vivid pictures of the wrath to come, relieved 
by gleams of sunshine which might broaden into universal 
day if men were willing. Where they were omnipotent, 
simple Theism would have been powerless. That they were 
ascetic is a foregone conclusion. They had to oppose one 
extreme by another, and replace Tom Jones and Roderick 
Random by converted sinners and decent livers. They were 
all Oxford men; John Wesley was Fellow of Lincoln; and 
such culture as was then possible they possessed, and pos- 
sessed besides a fiery devotion which is better than culture, 

It does not fall within our task to tell their oft-told story 
over again. It is written in hundreds of volumes, borne 
witness to by thousands of chapels, and by hundreds of 
thousands of believers. Yet a critical hint at the sources 
of information is desirable, if a satisfactory judgment is to 
be formed of the after-course of Methodist history, White- 
field belongs to Calvinism, and so may be dismissed from 
further consideration. For Charles Wesley, his hymns are 
his monument,—a monument imperishably fair in spite of 
its being riven from base to summit by theological lightning. 


* Cowper himself ridicules Charles Wesley. 
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John Wesley was the soul of the movement, and he himself 
is Methodism. Hitherto his life has neveé® been written as 
it should be. Biographers belonging to Wesley’s own sect 
are wild and undiscriminating in praise. They are sun- 
worshipers, and he is a sun without spots. What seem, and 
what certainly are, spots to impartial historians, anxious to 
tell things just as they are, they interpret as created by the 
unbelief of imperfect vision. Reading contemporary lives 
written by awakened believers, we are translated into a 
sphere of unearthly excellence. He figures in their pages 
as Comte figured in his own imagination, with this difference, 
that the special providence of God raised up Wesley, and 
the forces of history unconsciously evolved Comte. These 
difficulties in the way of getting at a true conception we 
must take as we find them. It is in the nature of such 
men as Wesley to generate feelings that, out of the very 
luxury of reverence, border on idolatry ; and they make the 
biographies of disciples untrustworthy, not so much in the 
facts narrated, as in the manipulation and the colouring 
with which they are decked out. Carlyle might add him 
to “ Heroes and Hero-worship,” or Emerson to « vepresen- 
tative Men.” He would stand in both lists as a worthy 
companion to a band of memorable and epoch-making souls. 
The tablet in the City-road chapel styles him, “Superior to 
all men since the days of St. Paul.” Of course the eulogium 
is hyperbolical. Epitaphs always are. The faultless are 
all the dead. They are canonized by affection, and in 
rapturous reminiscences seem to merit apotheosis. In Wes- 
ley’s case, however, this worship is easily pardoned, if it 
needs pardon, and was not entirely without justification. 
It was the language of his own spiritual children in Christ 
towards their eighty-eight years old master, after sixty-five 
years in the ministry and fifty-two years wandering as an 
itinerant evangelist. Mr. Buckle, no partial critic, calls him 
“the greatest of theological statesmen,” and Macaulay com- 
pares him to Richelieu for knowledge of men and mastery 
over circumstances. We say, the 18th century, blasphemed 
or not, was prolific in commonplace ; yet it produced one 
sterling man, general and private soldier combined, utterly 
free from self-secking and apostolically abandoned to God. 
This much of biogr aphical hint is needful to an understand- 
ing of the development of Methedism. Its history is the 
VOL. XIL 2N 
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story of his life writ large. It is peculiarly the growth of 
a personal germ@quite as much as Mohammedanism, and 
more than Protestantism ; and the modern philosophy that 
discovers general causes everywhere, and sees humanity 
rather than men, and a tendency rather than a conscious 
governing will at work, cannot explain it without recog- 
nizing the creativeness of its master-spirit. Its virtues and 
its failings, its political and theological limitations, its com- 
plicated organization and its many secessions, may all be 
traced back to some suggestion, some tentative scheme, or 
some idiosynerasy, of the founder. He was not, for death 
took him. But he is a ghost that will not be laid, and is 
constantly re-appearing in grace and zeal, in his putting 
down of individualism and his passion for ecclesiastical 
rule, in wondrous bursts of catholicity, and in bigotry and 
bibliolatry unspeakable. 

A fighter to the last, he died with harness on his back 
in 1791. During his lifetime the Methodist constitution 
was an absolute monarchy. Papacy is hardly too strong a 
terin, and Papacy, too, when the temporal and spiritual 
powers were wedded, and English kings scourged them- 
selves, and German eiperors knelt to hold the stirrup, 
because popes so willed it. He was a Hildebrand in ambi- 
tion, but a better than Hildebrand, in being ambitious only 
that he might bless. It would be unfair to drop that saving 
characteristic out of sight. He admitted and expelled 
members; he chose and rejected both itinerant and local 
preachers ; he was proprietor of all the chapels, which 
the trustees held for his purposes ; such ministers as he 
invited could alone attend the yearly Conference, and when 
there, though they were asked for counsel, their powers 
were limited to carrying out his will; and, what made him 
unconditionally supreme, his sermons and notes on the 
New Testament were the standards of faith. Some self- 
asserting spirits, very moderately self-asserting, now and 
then ventured to complain. They insinuated that he was 
a Protestant pope, and inquired if such slavery were 
suitable to free-born Englishmen. He had a ready reply. 
God, he said, had called him to the leadership; as for them, 
they were his servants ; he had chosen them, and not they 
him ; if they did not like the terms of service they were at 
liberty to leave; any way, while they remained they must 
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remain in peace and obedience; and if they would not, he 
cut them off. He made these conditions: of service plain 
repeatedly, and occasionally, after prayers and tears, yet 
without seruple, turned out malcontents, who were hence- 
forth as heathens and publicans. The same absolutism in 
other hands still remains. As the infirmities of old age 
multiplied, he thought of providing for the future, yet not 
before the Conference humbly prompted him. He had 
always been a benevolent despot, and tried to legislate for 
the weal of his subjects. If he clung to power as long as 
he lived, it was not because he could bear no brother near 
the throne. Genius and governing ability he gladly wel- 
comed to his aid, only insisting that they should qualify 
themselves to rule some time by first obeying. And after 
all he was persuaded, and perhaps did not deceive himself, 
that for the people with whom he had to deal, an absolute 
government was the best, and that liberty, if given to them 
too soon, would degenerate into licence. When, in 1783, 
and in his eightieth year, the Conference prayed that some- 
thing might be done to put Methodists on a legal footing, 
and so save them from falling into chaos at his death, he 
took steps to further their wishes. We may be sure that 
he took them reluctantly. Human nature does not in such 
cases contemplate with complacency the necessity of abdica- 
tion, especially when no fit successor seems at hand; and 
the more effectively a man has wielded power, the more he 
grudges giving itup. Honest absolutist as he was, he was 
bound to secure the nearest possible approach to absolute 
government for the Church that was soon to lose him. 
Independent Nonconformity he intensely disliked ; Episco- 
pacy and the Church of England system, dearly as he loved 
them, were spoiled by the element of lay control; Ecclesi- 
asticism in some form or other was the sole alternative 
left to him. At first he thought of naming ten or twelve 
persons to hold the now large chapel property and to act 
as governors. Under similar circumstances, Count Zin- 
zendorf had only appointed six, who presided over the 
Moravian Community after his decease. But, on second 
thoughts, the wiser and farther-seeing Wesley came to the 
conclusion that there would be more safety in a greater 
number of governors, supposing their supremacy could be 
secured, and therefore appointed 100. By a Poll Deed or 
2N2 
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Deed of Declaration, enrolled in the Court of Chancery in 
1784, and since styled the Magna Charta of Methodism, he 
conveyed all the chapels, dwelling-houses, and other pro- 
perty, hitherto vested exclusively in hiniself, to a hundred 
gentlemen, being, as the deed states, “preachers and ex- 
pounders of God’s Holy Word, under the care and in 
connection with the said John Wesley.”* To himself and 
his brother Charles he reserved a life-right to preach when 
and where they would. Otherwise, the hundred gathered 
from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, all of whom 
looked up to him as Jesuits to their general, were con- 
stituted sovereigns, subject to the following conditions : 
They accepted as authoritative the Minutes of Conference 
agreed upon up to that time and sanctioned by him. ‘This 
made the theological doctrine safe and orthodox for ever, as 
far as human foresight can make sure of that questionable 
advantage. They were to meet yearly ; vacancies were to 
be filled up solely by election from among the ministers 1n 
connection; no person was to be appointed to preach in the 
same chapel for more than three years successively, except 
he were an ordained clergyman of the Church of England 
(the significance of this proviso is worth noting); and in the 
event of the Conference being reduced for three years to 
less than forty members, or failing to meet for three years, 
the chapels, &c., were to vest in the trustees, who had then 
authority to appoint persons to preach God’s Holy Word 
therein in such manner as should to them seem proper. 
The deed is remarkable for ignoring the laity. Preachers 
appear in it everywhere as a superior order of beings. One 
power given to the new government is too important to be 
passed by. They were to expel any member for “any cause 
that might seem fit or necessary ;” that is, their own disere- 
tion was to be ultimately their sole law; clerical infallibility 
was tacitly assumed, and clerical absolutism was expressed. 
This is the origin of the Methodist Legal Hundred, a unique 
body. They divide among them the power formerly con- 
centrated in Wesley. They have been called the Hundred 
Cardinals. Ministers not members of the Legal Hundred 
sit in Conference by courtesy, but are practically as power- 
less as Convocation in the Established Church. They 


* Peirce’s Principles, p. 27. 
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debate and they pass resolutions ; the Hundred rule. How- 
ever, as sound policy dictates, they are seldom permitted to 
be conscious of their powerlessness unpleasantly. Thus the 
absolute monarchy, or the shghtly modified papacy, which 
was Wesley’s ecclesiastical ideal, as it could not be pre- 
served in exactly the same shape, was transformed into its 
nearest likeness, and became an oligarchic hierarchy, nomi- 
nated at first, and self-recruiting ever after. For nearly a 
century it has been essentially unchanged, Modifications 
have been introduced, but in no case have they affected the 
fundamental plan. The Legal Hundred are still supreme. 
In the last resort they are masters of the property, ex- 
pounders of the creeds, and hold the spiritual and temporal 
privileges of the other ministers and the whole laity, so far 
as Methodism is concerned, in their keeping. Various in- 
surrections have broken out, and dashed their forces in vain 
against this impregnable citadel. Its priestly garrison has 
yielded tvrifles to entreaty, but ever met defiance by prouder 
defiance. The insurrectionary bodies have retreated dis- 
comfited, and had to build fresh citadels of their own. 

The first Conference met in 1744, There were present 
the two Wesleys, John and Charles, a Welsh rector, two 
English vicars, an Isle of Man clergyman, and four itine- 
rants or travelling preachers. The last at which Wesley 
was present met in 1790. More than 200 preachers were 
now with him. Weak in body, and having to be propped 
up by a young man on each side, he was yet paramount. 
“He spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood 
fast.” While he lived, the Deed of Declaration slept, a latent 
power, and the Legal Hundred, the planets, waited for the 
sun to set before they shone. The first Conference without 
him, and the forty-seventh of the whole series, met at Man- 
- chester in July, 1791. Upwards of 300 members attended, 
the largest number they had ever mustered. Grief drew 
them together to seek comfort. They were anxious to 
know what the new chiefs intended, and what was to be 
the fate of the good men and true who were left at their 
brethren’s mercy, less trusted than Wesley’s, who knew 
them all, and whom they all called father, while the 
Hundred, do what they would, could not avoid being re- 
garded as successful rivals. Besides, the time was trou- 
blous and stormy. The French Revolution filled Europe 
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with terror, while Burke's Reflections and Paine’s Rights of 
Man kindled opposing fires in England. Nobody escaped 
the influence of the contagion. A few days before the Con- 
ference assembled a mob of Church and King partizans rioted 
in Birmingham, sacked Dr. Priestley’s house, and strewed 
precious manuscripts in tatters along the road. The Metho- 
dists were thoroughly loyal, and took pains to shew they 
had no sympathy with Nonconformists, or with the political 
liberalism Nonconformity generally represented. The Three 
Hundred in. Manchester were opposed to indifference and 
“infidelity,” and equally desirous to prove themselves 
order-loving citizens. The venerable Benson preached the 
Conference sermon from the text, “Remember them that 
have the rule over you.” It set them right with the 
Government. They at least could not be suspected of any 
tendency to sedition. Mobs might stone them for irregular 
preaching, but could not accuse them of lacking devotion 
to the powers popularly called “ordained of God. x 

This Manchester Conference was every way a noteworthy 
gathering. A notion of the sort of men who composed it 
may here be given. If they observed, as doubtless in the 
main they did, Wesley’s twelve rules of a helper, the “good 
parsoun” of Chaucer would have many a kindred spirit, of 
whom it might be said, that 


“ Christe’s lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve,” 


Some needless asceticisms they would also practise. They 
would eat only vegetables on Friday, and in the morning 
be content with toast-and-water. They would abstain from 
tobacco, snuff and dram-drinking. They would wear no 
gold ornaments or costly apparel. They would take no 
“little oaths,” such as “upon my life,” “my faith,” or “my » 
honour.” Once a year they would read the “ Thoughts on 
Dress” and the “Sermon on Evil-speaking” to their socie- 
ties. They would neither dance, nor send their children 
to schools where dancing was taught. They would speak 
gravely and reverently of the Government under which they 
lived. They would talk little with women, especially young 
women, in private. And, though it is to be feared this last 
regulation would be less faithfully kept than any of the 
former, they would not call another bigot, heretic, or by any 
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other disrespectful name, on any account, for a difference in 
sentiment. Still, they were far from recognizing freedom 
of opinion. “Another” simply meant another Methodist, 
whose differences from his brethren could only be trifling. 
Unbelievers were necessarily “heretics and bigots” by 
virtue of their unbelief. Wesley's interpretation would have 
been wider. Three hundred such men as these were the 
first post-Wesley Conference. They were a strange and a 
powerful band. There were absent, removed by death, a 
host of veterans who had borne the heat and burden of the 
day with the departed chief. Charles Wesley, the sweet 
singer of their Israel, was gone. The saintly Fletcher of 
Madeley was no more. And scores of sons of thunder, once 
mighty in the pulpit and mighty in prayer, were silent 
now. But the remnant, the captainless army, rose to the 
occasion, and believed the grace of God would make their 
weakness mighty to save. Nor were they without able men, 
though they had lost their best. They elected Wiliam 
Thompson, President, and Dr. Coke, the planter of Metho- 
dism in America, Secretary... They represented 78,993 
members. ‘The first business was to set at rest the minds 
of the ministers not included in the Legal Hundred. Joseph 
Bradford presented a letter which Wesley had written. 
Therein he said to his hundred chosen ones, “I beseech 
you, by the mercies of God, that you never avail yourselves 
of the Deed of Declaration to assume any superiority over 
your brethren, but let all things go on among those itine- 
rants who choose to remain together, exactly as when I was 
with you, so far as circumstances will permit.’* On hear- 
ing the letter read, the Conference unanimously passed a 
resolution declaring “that all the preachers who are in full 
connection with them shall enjoy every privilege that the 
members of the Conference enjoy, agreeably to the above- 
written letter of our venerable deceased father in the 
gospel.” Henceforth the Conference means 100 members 
by law, and an indefinite number of members by the grace 
of the 100 lawful members. It was well known that many 
controversies were in the air, and the young preachers were 
hankering after new-fangled ecclesiastical ideas. A sense 
of propriety and a feeling of universal grief, however, kept 
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the storm under for the present, and prostrated, as Adam 
Clarke said, “the hopes of their foes and the fearful fore- 
bodings of their friends.” The common loss was too recent 
to let dissensions openly appear. Some smothered their 
ambition to rule in Wesley’s place, and others held their 
tongues as to schemes for a more popular government. 
But, meanwhile, the presiding genius was gone; the una- 
nimity he had preserved could not last ; ; in what quarter the 
tempest would break was problematical; its actual breaking 
was inevitable. In 1791 there was peace, for all alike 
were sorrowful. Under the burden of a great grief, rivalries 
were hushed, and the shade of Wesley seemed to stand 
behind the President’s chair counselling forbearance. In 
1792 furious controversy arose. The new Constitution was 
on its trial; half a dozen Elishas were snatching at Elijah’s 
mantle, and people were clamouring after an experiment of 
liberty and a share in governing themselves. Dr. Stevens, 
the ablest historian of Methodism, says “the diversified 
opinions of the Connexion resolved themselves into three 
classes, giving rise to as many parties.”* . These roughly 
corresponded to Tory, Whig and Radical. The first desired 
more subordination to the Established Church. The second 
would maintain the existing system, with such minor ad- 
ministrative modifications as might be necessary to keep it 
working. The third asked for what were thought revolu- 
tionary changes: for the assumption of a Nonconformist 
attitude, and especially for a more equal distribution. of 
powers among laymen and preachers. The middle party 
conquered, but at the cost of a great price. 

The problem of the Lord's. Supper first came up for 
solution. It has always been a crucial difficulty in the 
churches, and in the case of the Methodists was beset by 
peculiar complications. They were Churchmen in theory 
and Dissenters in practice; yet few ventured to declare 
themselves Dissenters openly, free to administer the Sacra- 
ment according to their own ideas, and not one among them 
had the hardihood to take up the Quaker position and 
treat it as a form that smothered the spirit; so they fled for 
refuge to a compromise. As their regulations existed, they - 
were bound to receive it at the hands of an ordained clergy- 
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man of the Church of England. Only Wesley himself and 
a few more were thus properly qualified. One by one they 
died; other clergymen did not come forward to fill up the 
vacant ranks; and so both preachers and laity had to seek 
the Sacrament wherever they could get it. Naturally, wide 
discontent with this anomalous state of things prevailed. 
The people felt they were Dissenters without possessing 
the ordinary privileges of Dissenters, and the preachers 
murmured that the ecclesiastical yoke, which was grievous 
always, was now also superfluous. In some circuits, both 
combined to set the regulations at defiance, and at the same 
time contrived to seem to keep within their limits. Mr. 
Cownley, of Newcastle, was the earliest innovator. He had 
been ordained by Wesley, who argued, illegitimately, that 
as a bishop had ordained him, he had the right to ordain in 
his turn, and Mr. Cownley argued that ordination by Wesley 
was equivalent to episcopal ordination, and, further, that he 
also could ordain, and in this way there grew up a handful 
of quasi-clergymen who administered the Sacrament as 
their congregations desired it. Their proceedings led to a 
war of pamphlets, and at Bristol to a law-suit. The High- 
church section flew to arms; they declared this conduct to 
be rebellion; that it was becoming Dissenters; and if they 
became Dissenters they would dwindle and die, and deserve 
so to do, as Wesley had said. 

In the controversies of the succeeding eight or nine years 
on this and other subjects, Alexander Kilham bore a promi- 
nent part. By a curious historical coincidence, he was born, 
like Wesley, at Epworth, and his enemies were almost 
tempted to account for the fact diabolically. One vindictive 
preacher said James’s statement that the same fountain could 
not send forth sweet and bitter waters must henceforth be 
received with qualification, for had not Epworth sent forth 
Wesley in sweetness and Kilham in bitterness? Kilham, 
who was stationed at Newcastle, wrote a pamphlet sturdily 
avowing himself a Dissenter, and advocating the right of 
the ministers to administer the Sacrament, as well as hint- 
ing at further needful reforms. In the course of it, while 
speaking with due respect of Wesley, he added, “ that. 
venerated man was sometimes inconsistent.” He was sum- 
moned to the Conference and tried. He was accused of 
dragging Wesley’s ashes from the tomb and exposing them 
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in the most infamous manner. It was demanded that he 
should confess his wickedness and ask pardon, or be ex- 
pelled the Connexion. Ultimately, on declaring that he 
did not mean to slander Mr. Wesley, or to utter any 
reproach against that excellent man of God, and expressing 
hinself willing to bear any censure they might load him 
with, his book was condemned and he was forgiven. 

It was necessary, however, to come to a decision on 
the matter which had provoked the Kilham outburst. 
Everybody was waiting for some authoritative statement 
from head-quarters, and to let Conference separate without 
making any approach to one would be perilous in the ex- 
treme in the then excited state of the denominational mind. 
But Conference could not agree. Finally, Mr. Pawson pro- 
posed the matter should be settled for the ensuing year by 
drawing the lot. It was a Wesleyan and a Scriptural plan. 
It had determined Wesley’s voyage to America, and there 
was plain warrant for it in Holy Writ. The Minutes of 
Conference for 1792 give’ the following account of the 
process : “ We accordingly prepared the lots, and four of us 
prayed. God was surely then present, yea, His glory filled 
the room. Almost all the preachers were in tears, and, as 
they afterwards confessed, felt an undoubted assurance that 
God Himself would decide. Mr. Adam Clarke was then 
called on to draw the lot, which was, ‘You shall not ad- 
minister the Sacrament the ensuing year.” Every counte- 
nance seemed to testify that every heart said, ‘It is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.”* This minute 
was signed by the President and Secretary, who approved 
the decision. Many accepted it with reluctance and dis- 
satisfaction, and the expedient was not repeated. As for 
Kilham, he was sent to Aberdeen, where he was free from 
perplexity. The Scotch Methodists, having no English 
Church Establishment, were allowed privileges denied to - 
their less happily situated southern brethren. The next 
year Conference ordered that the Sacrament might be ad- 
ministered where the societies were unanimous in demand- 
ing it and would not be content without it, but only in the 
evening, and according to the form of the Church of 
England. In 1793 the privilege was granted to ninety-three 
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places, with many qualms, and with doubts, fears and hesi- 
tations, that would be almost comical did we not know 
what principles were at stake, and how easily in religious 
minds trifles become tragedies. By degrees, no earthquake 
happening, and the spiritual universe continuing to go on 
much as before, notwithstanding this profane inroad of the 
laity into the tabooed circle of the priesthood, other places 
were equally emancipated, and the administration of the 
Sacrament in Methodist chapels grew general. All strife 
has now ended. The only restrictions are, that the Church 
of England Liturgy, or Wesley’s abridgment of it, must be 
used, and on any Sunday when the Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated in the parish church it must not be celebrated in the 
Methodist chapel. 

This question, thus tided over for a year by the special 
providence of the lot, and settled amicably soon after, was 
followed by new controversies that went deeper into the 
ecclesiastical heart of things. The whole system of govern- 
ment, and the relationship between ministers and people, 
had next to be determined. The Hundred were safe; Wesley 
had made them so, but order was Heaven’s first law, and 
surely it was desirable to establish ranks and degrees of 
precedence. Hitherto they had elected a chairman from 
year to year. But this seemed an approach to the French 
and American politics, scouted of all loyal Englishmen. 
Should not Methodists in their ecclesiastical arrangements 
preserve harmony with the arrangements of the State? 
They were not Republicans, that they should sink to the 
level of democracy, nor Dissenters, that they should recog- 
nize no difference between presbyter and bishop. The 
Established Church was of divine origin ; out of it men 
were in a bad case; the nearest likeness to it would be the 
nearest to the Scriptures ; so the older preachers believed. 
A proposition for the establishment of Episcopacy followed 
from this course of reasoning. It brought Kilham to the 
front again, and led to scenes, for the description of which 
Gibbon would have sharpened his quill with glee. 

After the declaration of Independence by the United 
States, the Methodists there, acting on the advice of Wesley,, 
adopted episcopacy; he, indeed, consecrated Dr. Coke, their 
first bishop. The plan was popular, and either through it 
or in spite of it, the community flourished in America even 
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more than in England. When Coke returned in 1791, he 
reported 63,269 members, a remarkable number considering 
the unsettledness of the revolutionary times and the sparse 
population. The assumption that this rapid progress was 
largely due to episcopacy was natural on Coke’s own part. 
And it was equally natural that he, already a bishop in 
America, should also desire to be a bishop in England. He 
sounded the leaders and found much sympathy. Under his 
uuspices, a conclave of about a dozen met at Lichfield. 
They agreed to present a scheme of episcopacy to the Con- 
ference, by which some of the oldest and ablest of the Legal 
Hundred, with the powers of bishops, if not with the titles, 
were to rule the Connexion in diocesan districts. It was to 
be kept quiet till the last, then carried suddenly. 

The pohtical authorities of the town suspected these grave- 
looking men to be plotters of the Tom Paine school, and if 
a commercial traveller had not testified to their loyalty, 
they would have found themselves in prison. ‘Their secret, 
however, leaked out thus sooner than they desired. Some 
opposed the scheme through jealousy, because they had no 
place in it themselves, and others on the ground of the 
equality of the brethren. The High-church party received 
it with favour. It was an approach to the Church of 
England, and they hoped that the members of the State 
Episcopate would formally recognize their irregular coad- 
jutors. Nevertheless, it was foredoomed to defeat. Intro- 
duced three times, twice as a standing committee of five 
and once as a committee of three, it was invariably rejected. 
Dr. Coke was noted for organizing power, Bradburn had no 
equal for persuasiveness as a preacher, and Mather was a 
veteran evangelist, tried and not found wanting in many 
a conflict with the Satan of Calvinism and the Satan of 
worldliness. Still, the mass of preachers were too fresh 
from Wesley’s dominion to willingly enter into bondage to 
inferior men. Solomon they had submitted to, but three 
Rehoboams were more than they could bear. The cry 
arose, “To your tents, O Israel,” and the ambitious aspirants 
gave way. Kilham’s own words describe the final break- 
down of the scheme, and forcibly express the scornful feel- 
ings of the democracy towards it: 


“Tt was at length brought forward with the art and eloquence 
of our chief speaker, under the proposal of a committee of three, 
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to be called an executive head, and to be in three parts of the 
kingdom remote from each other, to give energy to our laws. 
This head of influence, placed upon our body in a triangular 
form, like a three-cocked hat, was to do wonders to and for us. 
The very men were named who might be suitable for this 
curious head, and everything proposed which was necessary to 
put them upon our shoulders. But we either s saw, or supposed 
Wwe saw, in one of them the face ofa calf, to give us simple, 
innocent looks, and do nothing but blare at us; in another, the 
face of an eagle, to pluck out our eyes, and then soar a vast height 
above us; and in the third, the face of a lion, to frighten us by 
his roaring, or to break us in pieces, if we could not make our 
escape, by his unmerciful teeth. Here ends the chapter of the 
bishops.” * 


After several years of wrangling and bitter pamphleteer- 
ing, where the language on both sides was more forcible 
than courteous, “ Articles of Pacification” were fixed. It 
was high time. The rules agreed on for administering the 
Lord’s Supper have been stated before. For the rest, the 
bishops were dropped, a yearly President chosen, Conference 
appointed chairmen of districts, and the senior minister in 

each circuit acted as superintendent. Quarterly meetings 
were to manage finance, and a certain authority in them 
was given to local preachers, class-leaders and stewards. 
But the Conference continued supreme. The laity were 
still rigidly excluded. The Hundred mentioned in the Poll 
Deed and their successors were its only legal members. It 
would receive petitions, but suit itself whether or not it 
granted their prayers. And it insisted on complete obe- 
dience, under penalty of expulsion of “any member for any 
cause,” according to the powers originally conferred by 
Wesley.+ 

As might be expected, these Articles failed to satisfy the 
reformers, who protested, and were summarily dealt with. 
Kilham was called to the bar, and asked whether he would 
accept them as binding laws of Methodism. He answered, 
“he would accept them so far as they agreed with Scrip- 
ture.” The President told him “everybody accepted the 
Koran even in that vague sense, and it was not enough.”. 


* Life of Alexander Kilham, p. 228. 
Peirce’s Principles, p. 778. 
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The laws, all Methodist laws, were enacted because they 
brought out into clearness the often hidden meaning of 
Scripture, and he must submit his wayward judgment to 
their authority. In vain. He held to the reservation, “so 
far as they agree with Scripture.” There was nothing left 
but expulsion. This was the sentence: “You, Mr. Alexander 
Kilham, are judged to be unworthy of a place in this body, 
and therefore are no longer a member of it, but are ex- 
pelled from the Connexion.” It was placed on the com- 
munion-table and signed by all the ministers present. <A 
hundred and forty-five next signed the following declaration, 
July 31st, 1797: 


“Whereas we the undersigned have on this and the preceding 
day carefully revised the rules drawn up and left us by our late 
venerable Father in the Gospel, the Rev. Mr. Wesley, which were 
published by him in our large Minutes, to which we consented 
when we were admitted, and by which we were regulated during 
his life; and whereas we have collected together those rules which 
we believe to be essential to the existence of Methodism, as well 
as others to which we have no objection; we do now voluntarily 
and in good faith sign our names as approving of and engaging 
to comply with the aforesaid collection of rules, or code of laws, 
God being our helper.” * 


Kilham signified his dissent by letter; two, William 
Thom and Stephen Eversfield, refused to sign, and were 
expelled with him. The formation of the Methodist New 
Connexion, or “ Kilhamites,’ immediately followed. It 
started with between 5000 and 6000 seceding members, in- 
cluding three ministers. The clergy and laity were equally 
represented in its governing body. About theology nothing 
was said. It was taken for granted that it would remain 
the same. 

Two more years passed, and Kilham died, worn out with 
exertion. Myles seems to recognize the finger of Providence 
in the schismatic’s so quick removal from the scene. Com- 
paring him to Judas Iscariot, his enemies said “he had 
gone to his own place.” While living, they had described 
him as weak and insane, as mad, as possessed by the devil, 
as the greatest deceiver and hypocrite on the face of the 
earth, as given up to a reprobate mind, as the man of sin 


* Myles’ Chronological History, p. 186. 
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whom the Scriptures mention, and as the devil with the 
Bible under his arm. The fact is, he was a republican. 
There is good reason for believing him to be the author of 
the addition to the national melody popular at the close of 
the 18th century— 


“God save Tom Paine! 
His Rights of Man proclaim 
From pole to pole.” 


He is supposed, too, to have had a leaning to Universalism. 
These were his cardinal sins. His rash speech was palliated 
by his zeal for freedom and religion. If sometimes foolish 
and extravagant, he was always brave and honest. He was 
only thirty-six at death. With a longer life he would no 
doubt have outgrown his early violence, and shaped for 
the Methodist New Connexion an outline of the Universalist 
theology towards which he was groping his way. His naine 
rounds off no sentence in literature ; and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, concerning itself with larger movements, has hitherto 
ignored him and his. Yet he deserves a better than a mere 
sectarian epitaph. The Regent Morton’s on John Knox, ata 
great distance, “ Here lies one who never feared the face of 
man,” will serve for Alexander Kilham too. Rational piety 
among the Methodists suffered an irreparable loss in his 
decease. He was building better than he knew. His ran- 
dom blows, like the grim goblins on a Gothic cathedral, were 
included in the plans of the architect. We have not made 
more of him than he merits. Alike on the scale of sects and 
nations, petty quarrels are dignified by large principles, 
and the historical orators of the Diet of Worms and the 
obscure expelled schismatics of the Conference were fighting 
foes of the same stamp. Struggles for freedom are gains 
for all. 
Theories of constitutional government seldom interest the 
masses cf religious believers. In the main, they accept 
facts as Roman Catholics do. While questions are in de- 
bate and forced upon their attention by restless partizans 
on either side, they perhaps yield a dull half-sympathy, but 
think the talk is a beating of chaff or a rattling of dry. 
bones. When the law is once made, piety forbids them to 
listen to further discussion, aud they turn with added gusto 
to the chief business of life, which is to flee from the wrath 
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to come. Even men who grow hot in controversy are 
tempted to quietly submit, taking comfort in some mental 
reservation. Of the eminent prelates who voted in the 
minority in the Vatican Council of 1870, not one left the 
Church, and for aught that appears to the contrary, they 
have a hearty faith in the infallibility they denied. This 
accounts for the speedy calming of the tempest Kilham had 
raised, and explains why only two of the many ministers 
who had joined him in letting loose the storm-winds allowed 
themselves at last to be driven with him out into the open 
sea. Ninety-seven of the younger brethren hastened to sign 
a declaration that they would “think it an honour to wash 
the feet” * of the Legal Hundred. The great body of the laity 
rejoiced in recovered peace. The uproar was felt to be 
foreign to the genius of Methodism. It was a political 
agitation, and dangerous to the salvation of souls. The tri- 
umphant Conference were extolled as the second founders 
of the Church. The seceders and expelled were abandoned 
to their fate. The evangelizing work, which had been partly 
dropped, was renewed with fresh energy, and more than 
thirty years passed before it was again disturbed in the 
same way. The interval was the time of “The Dairyman’s 
Daughter,’ a humble classic translated into thirty languages, 
which has made the Isle of Wight sacred in Methodist eyes, 
and is more common in cottage libraries than the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” Samuel Hick, “the Village Blacksmith,” who is 
said to have experienced “sanctification of heart and life 
for thirty years, and to have lived and died in full possession 
of its excellences,” carried his rude gospel throughout the 
hamlets of Yorkshire, and was, in the words of his bio- 
graphers, mighty in the Lord. A Yorkshireman once threat- 
ened to knock him down for a word of exhortation spoken 
out of due season. Hick fell on his knees and prayed, and 
his assailant fled. His behaviour at death was characteristic, 
and illustrates the homely language that proved so power- 
ful. A friend visited him, and employing in prayer by the 
bed-side the common expression, “make his bed in afflic- 
tion ;” “Yes,” responded the dying blacksmith, “and shak 
it weel, Lord !”+- William Dawson, another Yorkshireman, a 
solid, comfortable farmer, the bright buttons of whose knee- 
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breeches were sometimes likened by the worshiping West 
Ridingers to the precious stones of the New Jerusalem, was 
gathered into the fold in 1801, and himself gathered thou- 
sands inafterwards. The stories told of the wonderful effect 
of his sermons are endless. Smiles and tears waited on 
his bidding. Congregations were carried away captive, the 
ideal became real, and the events of biblical tradition were 
enacted over again. Preaching on David and Goliath, and 
vividly picturing the giant prone on the ground as a symbol 
of the Evil One, and the triumphant, ruddy-faced shepherd's 
sonas asymbol of Christ, an excited rustic rose aud shouted 
to the preacher, “Off with his head! off with his head !” 
A discourse to seamen, in which he described the wreck 
and loss of the soul, so excited a seafaring hearer, that he 
exclaimed, “ Launch the life-boat!” Women in their turn 
took up the parable. Ann Cutler, who seldom addressed 
assemblies in preaching, is said to have been “instant in 
prayer,” and melted the most hardened audiences. She 
never prayed without some souls being moved to confess 
their sins and turn to God. But Dinah Evans was incom- 
parably the richest nature in all the fair company of Me- 
thodist women. For her, personal conversion must have 
been almost a superfluous process. She seems to have gone 
to God as spontaneously as askylark sings. George Eliot's 
“Dinah” in “Adam Bede,” admirable as the portrait is, 
hardly does justice to her, She, and her husband Seth 
Evaus, who was a small manufacturer and a class-leader, 
founded Methodism in the Derbyshire village of Edlaston. 
At Royston, where they afterwards lived, they were the 
local saints. To hear her the ale-houses were deserted, and 
on her death-bed her sermons were more moving than any 
that ever fell from her lips on Royston Green.* Nor was 
the influence exercised by these men and women emotional 
excitement that died away as the revival fury ceased. In 
the great bulk of cases, a genuine moral change supervened, 
and the tone and style of life were raised. The next seces- 
sion from Methodism was prepared for by such enthusiastic 
agencies. This time, policy and government were no longer 
in question, but means of spiritual usefulness. The Primi- 
tive Methodists, as the new seceders were called, deserve 
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their name. They best keep up the old method of working, 
and partly left and partly were expelled from the Confer- 
ence because the ecclesiastical regulations hampered their 
pious zeal within too narrow limits. 

But the Primitive Methodist episode, together with the 
ecclesiastical rebellions of the Wesleyan Association and 
Wesleyan Reformers, as well as the heresies of Joseph Cooke 
and others, must be for awhile postponed, and at this point 
the history may appropriately halt. In a concluding article 
we shall bring it down to the present time, estimating the 
general work and theology of Methodism, and the relation- 
ship of its varieties to the many-sidedness of Wesley him- 
self. 

WILLIAM BINNS. 


VI.—THE FALK LEGISLATION FROM THE POLITI- 
CAL POINT OF VIEW. 


No enlightened modern statesman permits his own reli- 
gious opinions to determine his ecclesiastical policy. The 
Prussian Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, Dr. Falk, has 
laid down the principle for Prussia, that “the Constitution 
is for one confession, or denomination, as well as for the 
other: it is alike for all.” Prince Bismarck has admitted 
that the Prussian State has not a State religion. He has 
said, ‘Only when a State has a State religion can its govern- - 
ment be formed from confessional, or denominational, con- 
siderations.” Both of these statesmen are Protestants, but 
they have again and again proclaimed it as a fundamental 
principle of their policy, that the chief religious bodies of 
their country are on an equality as regards each other, and 
that all minor religious bodies can claim the right of free 
worship. They maintain that as statesmen they occupy a 
position of indifference towards the denominational differ- 
ences which divide Catholics and Protestants ; that the two 
Churches may expect to receive from them that perfectly — 
fair and just treatment which is demanded of rulers whose 
subjects are adherents of different creeds. This is clearly 
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the only position that a modern statesman can take. What- 
ever his private opinions may be, in his official capacity he 
must be a pure undenominationalist. This is particularly 
necessary in the case of a Prussian statesman, For although 
Prussia has no State religion, she has two Churches which 
stand in very close relations to the Government. The Ca- 
tholic Church and the Evangelical Church, though by no 
means so much a part of the Prussian Constitution as the 
Episcopal Church of England is a part of the English Con- 
stitution, are still the two Churches which the Prussian 
Government “favours” before all others, and, as the most 
powerful ecclesiastical societies of the land, watches over 
and protects with a specially jealous eye. Having two 
Churches to deal with, there is constant demand for great 
impartiality on the part of a Cultus Minister in the bestow- 
ment of favour and the exercise of supervision. But owing 
to the historical circumstances which attended the subjec- 
tion of one of these Churches, the Catholic, to the Prussian 
favour and protection, the necessity of the very strictest 
avoidance of any unfair treatment was considerably in- 
creased. Prussia was originally a Protestant State; and 
when therefore she received considerable additions of almost 
purely Catholic territory, guarantees of freedom and inde- 
pendence from State control and interference were naturally 
demanded by the acquired Catholic people, and were freely 
given by the Government, which has always proudly main- 
tained that its subjects enjoy the right and privilege of 
being saved after their own /facon. 

As there can be no doubt that a statesman must occupy 
the position of undenominational superiority with regard to 
the ecclesiastical bodies of his country, it is equally clear 
that this is the position which the critic of a statesman’s 
policy must assume. He may be Protestant or he may be 
Catholic, but he will be able to pass no intelligent judgment 
upon legislation affecting either of these denominations 
unless he can examine it from a purely objective point of 
view. An examination of Dr. Falk’s ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion by a Protestant especially requires freedom from Pro- 
testant bias. The test of that, as of all legislation, is its 
adaptation to the ecclesiastical conditions of the Prussian 
people, and those conditions, of course, can never be under- 
stood when looked at from the Protestant standpoint. In 
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fact, the qualification for a critic of the Culturkampf, if he 
is a Protestant, is a sympathetic conception of the Catholic 
position, and if he is a Catholic, a sympathetic conception 
of the Protestant, or Rationalistic, position. The farther 
removed the Protestant critic is from Catholic habits of 
thought, the more studiously and persistently must he keep 
ever before his mind the principles and beliefs which con- 
stitute the Catholic’s religion. If he gets impatient with 
what seems to him absurd or harmful, he is in danger of 
not treating a political question as a politician ; his personal 
convictions are likely to get the better of his political judg- 
ment. Nor ought the earnest lover of truth to doubt the 
wholesomeness in a mental and moral point of view, of 
such a purely objective political estimate of a great question. 
It is simply an exercise of the charity which all commend 
though but few practise, and an application of the great 
principle of toleration and political justice which modern 
Protestants preach with so much fervour. It would be a 
want of charity of which few would like to be thought 
guilty, to consider Catholics less desirous to be right before 
God than the rest of the world; nor will our vaunted tole- 
ration and political liberty carry us far, if Catholes are to 
be refused the right to make their principles and views of 
the world triumph if by fair political means they are able 
to do so. 

The first question for every ecclesiastical legislature is, 
What are the fundamental ideas of the Church for which 
legislation is required? It is to be hoped both Prince 
Bismarck and Dr. Falk put this question to themselves 
four years ago. If they did not, from want of time, or in- 
clination, or ability, they omitted one of the most necessary 
preliminaries of their arduous undertaking. The Catholic 
Church is a great living organization, animated and directed 
by ideas of wonderful force and vitality. A statesman need 
not dread to attack an organization, but if he is wise he 
will not willingly come into collision with ideas, especially 
with ideas that rule at least a third of his countrymen and 
200 millions of his fellow-creatures. The ideas may be 
foolish, and even hurtful, but he knows that the way to 
expose their folly and to counteract their hurtfulness is by 
no means to drive the ship of State up against them. He 
will, above all things, avoid doing this. Bismarck and 
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Falk, it is to be hoped, have studied the principles and 
ideas out of which the Catholic Church has grown, and 
which are its life and soul to-day. It is also to be hoped 
that they know well that no other than mental and spiritual 
forces can put down ideas at the present age of the world. 
l’or these statesmen it was of pre-eminent importance to 
understand the Catholic Church before they ventured to 
legislate for her, and their critic cannot dispense with this 
preliminary qualification. 

The Catholic Church has proclaimed to the world loudly 
and distinctly the mission which she conceives God has 
given to her. She is the institution founded by Christ for 
the purpose of carrying on his work of redemption to the’ 
end of time. As Christ was the spiritual head and life and 
light of men, so after he had left the earth his apostles and 
their successors were endowed by him with the wisdom, the 
authority and the sacramental means, requisite for continu- 
ing his work of commanding, enlightening and quickening 
men. As all baptized Christians came under the spiritual 
authority and saving powers of the apostles of the early 
Church, so ever since their office has been perpetuated in 
the world, and all who have been duly received into the 
Church might enjoy the blessings of divine illumination, 
guidance and sanctification which the first Christians 
enjoyed both when Christ was with them in the flesh and 
afterwards when his apostles ruled the Church under the 
divine help of his Spirit. The Church is Christ’s flock, and 
the divinely-appointed pastors, as successors of the apostles, 
are the true shepherds, to guide and feed the sheep. God 
has not left mankind without a living voice to command 
them on the pilgrimage to heaven; He has not left them 
without an undying light to cast its rays upon all the 
perplexities of this mortal life; He has not left them 
without an ever-helpful hand to dispense healing and saving 
sacraments. In the agony of doubt, the humble and docile 
soul may hear an infallible voice saying, This is the way ; 
those who sigh for the check of a firm, wise hand to curb 
their wild passions and a wayward will, may find spiritual 
rulers as kind and wise as they are firm and disinterested ; 
while those who hunger for the bread of an immaterial, 
spiritual life, and thirst for the living, quickening streams 
of miraculous grace, find these holy aspirations satisfied by 
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the sacraments of the Church. This divine institution owes 
its origin and authority, as well as the saving efficacy of its 
ministries, to.a source which hes beyond the reach of the 
human intellect and ordinary forces of society and nature. 
The soul that in faith commits itself to this transcendent 
authority and healing agency feels a security and is con- 
cious of gracious influences which cannot be disturbed by 
the guesses of intellect or the course of this lower world. 
Like the early Christians, it can defy philosophy so-called, 
and remain faithful to its faith, though all the world pro- 
nounce it fanatical and perverse. On all spiritual matters 
it is raised by faith into another sphere than that of this 
world. 

This idea of the Catholic Church may be pronounced 
baseless, without historical or rational evidence in its 
favour. It cannot be pronounced nonsensical, inhuman or 
puerile. Men of great elevation of soul, of sweetest, holiest 
sympathies, of powerful and penetrating intellects, have been 
captivated and converted by it. One of the truest and 
justest objections to it is, that its adherents must be men of 
great faith—faith such as ordinary experience and testimony 
of experience will not bear out. As regards rationality, 
power of mind and depth of human sympathy, orthodox Pro- 
testantism has nothing to boast of over Catholicism. How- 
ever, in an estimate of Catholicism as a social and political 
force, which is the only estimate that a political review is 
concerned with, reflections upon its character as a religious 
system are neither here nor there. It is enough to know 
what its general claims are, and that these claims come home 
to the hearts and lives of some eight millions of Prussians 
and upwards of fifteen millions of the subjects of the German 
Empire. The only characteristics of this faith that really 
concern the political observer are, that as contrasted with 
Protestantism it appeals to nearly all sides of human 
nature, and, as Goethe long since remarked, brings its appeals 
home to men with wonderful thoroughness and consistency, 
never leaving them without its admonition or comfort. In 
estimating, therefore, the comparative measures of resistance 
which a Catholic and a Protestant would oppose to any in- 
novations in his religion at the hands of a Government, it 
may be presumed that the Catholic’s will be the more un- 
yielding and passionate. 
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If the view that has been taken of the Catholic Church 
be correct, an examination of some of the Falk laws will 
show that they come into collision with some of its funda- 
mental ideas, considered as an institution for carrying on 
Christ's work of redemption, endowed with supernatural 
powers of governing, teaching and administration of sacra- 
ments. 

First, Dr. Falk’s laws aim a severe blow at the spiritual 
authority of the heads of the Romish Church. They sub- 
ordinate the spiritual authorities of the Church to the 
secular authorities of the State. The German bishops and 
the Pope are no longer legally the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities for the Prussian Catholics. The presidents of 
the provinces of the kingdom and the new Royal Ecclesi- 
astical Court henceforth claim to be the supreme and 
ultimate rulers of the Prussian Catholic Church. Appeal 
can be made from any decision of a spiritual court to the 
supreme secular court, but not vice versd. The ultimate 
resort is not to Rome, but to Berlin. The president of a 
province can himself institute an appeal to the secular court 
at Berlin against any of the acts of the spiritual authori- 
ties; and without any application being made to it, the 
secular court can take any action against the spiritual autho- 
rities which it considers necessary in the interests of the 
State. The appointment or removal of the clergy, from the 
archbishops to the village priest, rests ultimately with the 
presidents of provinces, or the Cultus Minister. The pre- 
sident of a province can refuse to sanction the appointment 
of a clergyman, high or low, when he considers that there 
are political objections in the way. The laws which have 
been passed during the present year illustrate the general 
principle of all the laws—the transference of the ultimate 
authority from the Church to the State. According to the 
Church Property Law, the episcopal authorities have to 
take all steps in the election of the administrative bodies 
in agreement with the president of the province; in cases 
of disagreement between the ecclesiastical and secular bodies, 
the only appeal is to the Supreme Court at Berlin. ‘The 
law concerning the rights of Old Catholics similarly places all 
power ultimately in the hands of the president of a province 
and the Cultus Minister. In the case of the Law concerning 
_ Religious Houses, the Minister of the Interior and the Cultus 
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Minister regulate the affairs of the Orders that are not 
immediately dissolved. 
Christianity from the days of Peter has jealously guarded 
a certain sacred sanctuary into which every man may flee, 
but in which the State may on no pretence set its profane 
foot. The State has often enough pronounced this asylum 
of persecuted souls the refuge and home of rebellion. 
Although Christianity has called this sanctuary conscience, 
and written above its porch, We ought to obey God rather 
than men, there is hardly a Government of the last eighteen 
centuries that has not either openly attacked it, or covertly 
endeavoured to undermine it. One of the noblest services 
Christianity has rendered to humanity has been its effective 
consecration of this asylum. It is granted that rebels have 
found refuge there, but their names have been Jesus, Peter, 
St. Ambrose, St. Athanasius, Waldus, Wiclif, Hus, John 
3unyan, William Penn; and humanity, to the consternation 
and confusion of all panarchic States, ends the long list 
with the grand canonization, “Of whom the world was not 
worthy.” Christianity thus guards a seed of rebellion 
within every man’s breast. That seed is sacred and inde- 
structible. The wisdom of statesmen is to accept the fact 
as inevitable. They must destroy the history and influence 
of Christianity, if they will wholly eradicate the possibility 
of a sacred disobedience and grand defiance of their laws. 
Lawyers and soldiers do not like to understand and accept 
this fact. Again and again they make attempts to erect a 
sovereign omnipotent State, before which all knees must 
bow. The more exclusive the influence of lawyers and 
soldiers is in a legislature, the stronger is the effort to 
secure not only absolute obedience, but universal obedience— 
obedience, that is, to laws which encircle and regulate the 
whole of life, things of the Church as well as things of the 
State. Lawyers and soldiers do not like to hear of a dis- 
tinction between things which are Cesar’s and things which 
are God’s; they are impatient when subjects claim the 
right sometimes to disobey man in obedience to God, and 
to determine for themselves when this disobedience is due 
from them. Lawyers protest that such a claim makes an 
end of all law, and soldiers declare that it sanctions mutiny. 
Wise statesmen who accept the fact that men cannot be 
made to give up this claim, bend all their energies to legis- 
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late so as to avoid provoking a collision between their laws 
and men’s consciences. They know well that the men who 
make the most stubborn rebels also make the most energetic 
and faithful subjects. Not wishing to cover the whole of 
life with a network of law, but leaving much space free and 
open for the exercise of conscience and personal convic- 
tion, they manage so to legislate that obedience is the rule, 
and disobedience, as the exception, is frowned upon and 
dishonoured. ‘To theorists and men accustomed to absolute 
obedience, such legislation appears weak and defective. 
They are offended by the sight of the free spaces of life un- 
covered by law and unappropriated by the State. Wher- 
ever they discover such spaces, they hasten to claim them. 
But free men do not willingly resign old common rights, 
The endeavour of the State to enclose then calls forth in 
the strongest manner the noble element of freedom and 
conscience which sleeps peaceably within the breast until 
it is provoked by wrong. Wise statesmen rather retreat 
than persist in putting down this incipient rebellion ; but 
theorists and advocates of the necessity of obedience in a 
State above all things deem it their duty to fight out the 
strugele which they have provoked to the bitter end. The 
Prussian Government have been brought by their ecclesi- 
astical policy into a conflict of this kind with the Catholic 
Church, and they have considered it wise and necessary to 
contend for the absolute supremacy of the State, and to use 
the most vigorous means that the public opinion of the 
nineteenth century will allow, to compel the Catholic clergy 
to abandon their position, Von possumus, we must obey God 
rather than ynen. 

The case of Bishop Crementz, of Ermland, may be taken 
as representative of the position of the Catholic clergy gene- 
rally. After the publication of the Vatican decrees, the 
Bishop excommunicated Dr. Wollmann, the teacher of reli- 
gion in the High School of Braunsberg, for his insubordina- 
tion and disobedience to the authority of the Church. As 
the Church had hitherto enjoyed the right of directing the 
religious education of the Catholic children, and had in all 
eases participated in the appointment or dismissal of the 
teachers of religion by granting or withdrawing the missio 
canonica, Bishop Crementz naturally applied to the Cultus 
Minister for the dismissal of the heretical and insubordinate 
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teacher. The Cultus Minister not only refused to dismiss 
Dr. Wollmann, but commanded that all the children of the 
school should attend his classes in religion. The Bishop 
protested against what he considered a violation of the free- 
dom which had been granted and guaranteed to his Church, 
to direct the religious education of the Catholic schools. 
His protest was met on the part of the Government by 
requiring him to withdraw his excommunication of Dr. 
Wollmann, and to declare that he would obey the laws of 
the State. In reply, he expressed his full loyalty to the 
laws of the land when they were not in contradiction to the 
law of God. Ina letter to the Emperor, he requested the 
permission on an approaching public occasion to appear 
before him with his clergy to express their loyalty. He 
wrote that he gladly and without reserve acknowledged the 
full sovereignty of the State in State matters, but in matters 
of religion held that the revelation of God was the only law. 
Prince Bismarck replied to this letter. The reply was that 
of a shrewd, wary, merciless antagonist ; whether it was the 
reply of a wise statesman is another question. The Prince 
told the Bishop that, as he had transgressed the laws of the 
land by the publication of the excommunication, it would 
not be difficult for him to shew his loyalty to his Sovereign 
by acknowledging his offence. When he had done that, 
there would be no obstacle to his reception by his Sovereign. 
The Bishop had both too much manliness and too much 
integrity to declare his willingness to obey absolutely the 
laws of the State, and he was forthwith, without any legal 
formality, deprived of his income until such a time as he 
should withdraw the excommunication and make the re- 
quired declaration. This incident is characteristic of the 
whole conflict. The State forbids the clergy to make any 
reserve in their oath of obedience ; and it forbids this be- 
cause it is its definite purpose to intercept the obedience 
which the clergy have sworn to their bishops and the Pope, 
and to divert it to the secular government at Berlin. Whe- 
ther the State would suffer any serious danger, if in spiritual 
things the clergy were allowed to remain faithful to their 
consciences and their ecclesiastical superiors, does not appear 
to have been fully considered. The idea of a divided alle- 
giance, although the spheres of its operation are different, 
is unendurable to the Prussian statesman. He finds this 
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divided allegiance, and he makes a determined effort to put 
an end to it, by first provoking the most decided collision 
between the two authorities, and then bringing all the powers 
at the command of the State to compel the submission of 
the ecclesiastical renitent. Recent successes have given to 
the Prussian Government an amount of self-consciousness 
such as probably hardly any other Government has before 
enjoyed; and one result of this is, that it has made an effort 
to put down the element of spiritual rebellion which exists 
in all free states such as no Government before it had ven- 
tured upon. The position of the clergy is very trying. 
They are compelled to disobey one of the authorities to 
whom they have sworn allegiance. As Catholic clergy, they 
have no choice as to which it shall be. Spiritual things 
are more sacred than temporal things. Besides, they have 
never sworn to obey the State in spiritual matters, and the 
disobedience of which they make themselves guilty is there- 
fore only against laws which they have all long protested 
they could never submit to. They hold that the State has 
assumed a new position towards the Church, and claims 
now an absolute obedience which involves disloyalty to 
God and to the constitution of their Church. If they were 
to swear unconditional obedience to all the ecclesiastical 
laws that Prince Bismarck and Dr. Falk may devise to clip 
the wings of the Roman hierarchy, they would not indeed 
be rebels against the present Government of Prussia, but 
they would deem themselves traitors to their country’s 
highest interests, and would be renegades to their ecclesi- 
astical vows. 

Second, the Falk legislation seriously affects the doctrinal 
system of the Catholic Church. This is done indirectly in 
more ways than one. 

At first, on the breaking out of difficulties between the 
Catholic authorities and their subordinates who refused to 
acknowledge the Vatican decrees, Dr. Falk took the position 
that the State could not determine which was in the right, 
the bishops or the recalcitrant members of their flock. That 
position was not strictly impartial. The purely independent 
and external position for a statesman to assume towards an 
ecclesiastical dispute, is to allow the acknowledged leaders 
and organs of the Church to pursue their course and carry 
on their functions as they had done before the conflict arose. 
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To support a small party of subordinate members in their re- 
sistance to their acknowledged superiors, is not keeping aloof 
from the internal affairs of the Church. Dr. Falk has not, 
however, strictly maintained this position of distant inter- 
ference. He has since decided that the Old Catholics are 
true Catholics, and that they have a right to use or appro- 
priate the Catholic churches, and to share, or in certain 
cases carry off, their Church property. He has thus de- 
cided on the delicate dogmatic question of what constitutes 
membership in the Catholic Church, and he has decided 
against the Pope and the whole of the German episcopacy 
on a question of heresy ; he has decided that persons who 
have been excommunicated in the ordinary course by their 
ecclesiastical authorities are not schismatics nor heretics. 
That is an interference with the doctrinal teaching of the 
Catholic Church ; as great as the interference of Constan- 
tine would have been had he ventured after the Council of 
Nicea to pronounce the Arians orthodox. 

Again, the May Laws violate the teaching of the Catholic 
Church in defining the qualification necessary for member- 
ship of the Church. They confer on all male Church rate- 
payers who have been baptized and confirmed at a Catholic 
church the right to vote in the management of Church pro- 
perty, the election ofa pastor, and the formation of a new con- 
ercgation, without the consent or against the express orders 
of the Bishop of the diocese. According to Dr. Falk, there- 
fore, nominal Catholics who have no spiritual and religious 
qualification, who perhaps never go near their parish church, 
who may have been excommunicated for heresy or for pro- 
fane living, are all members of Christ's Church, and are 
entitled to take part in its management and in providing 
for the due discharge of the highest spiritual functions. 
Clearly, such laws strike at the very heart of the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church—that the spiritual pastors are the 
door-keepers and guardians of Christ’s fold, as wellas at the 
doctrine held by all orthodox Christians—that the Church 
is acommunity of the spiritually enlightened and sanctified. 
If all baptized payers of church-rates are members of the 
churches in which they were baptized, it requires little re- 
flection to perceive that the Church of the future is likely 
to be a body not greatly resembling the apostolic Church. 
Some people may enthusiastically assist in its formation, 
but justice to Catholics and orthodox Protestants ought not 
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to blind them to the fact that they are inaugurating a grand 
innoyation. Rome is bound on two grounds to resist the 
innovation: it is a blow at the hierarchical constitution of 
her Church, as well as at the doctrinal and spiritual test of 
membership, which she has ever held as essential. 

However, these two are not the only, or perhaps the 
most serious, of Dr. Falk's interferences with Catholic doc- 
trine. Education is supposed to be a strong point with the 
Prussian Government, and the Catholic clergy consider that 
the most dangerous attack upon their faith is being made 
by the efforts of the State to direct and control the religious 
education of the young and of their own order. The reli- 
gious instruction of the schools has been taken out of the 
hands of the Church, and placed under the care of the 
Cultus Minister. The clergy are no longer, as a rule, the 
superintendents of the schools, and lay teachers, appointed 
and superintended by the State, impart the instruction in 
religion. The handbooks of religious knowledge for the use 
of teachers, the catechisms and reading-books for the primary 
schools, which were originally prepared by Catholic autho- 
rities, have been in most instances withdrawn, and others 
have been substituted which have been drawn up under the 
direction of the Cultus Minister. The excellence of these 
new books will be, that they will instil into the minds of 
the Catholic youth the elements of a faith and a Church 
history which neither contradict modern science nor the 
latest attainments of Prussian and Hohenzollern politics. 
It is to be hoped that a Catholic may some day be compel- 
led to see that the only solution of “the religious difficulty” 
in these days of conflicting opinions, is the omission of re- 
ligious instruction from the programme of the State schools ; 
but it is neither likely nor desirable that he should ever 
submit to leave the religious education of his child in the 
hands of a Cultus Minister, however enlightened he may 
be. There are here the elements and seeds of conflicts be- 
tween the Prussian Government and the earnest religious 
people of all denominations which may end some day in 
the entire upsetting of the present Prussian system of edu- 
cation. 

Not less decided is the opposition of the true Catholic to 
Dr. Falk’s plan of educating the clergy. The law of 1873 
provides that no clerical office of any kind can for the future 
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be filled by a German who has not passed the final exa- 
mination of a German High School, enjoyed a three years’ 
course of theological study at a German University, or 
at a theological seminary which has been approved by 
the Cultus Minister, and passed a State examination in 
philosophy, history and literature. Two things make this 
requirement exceedingly trying to the Catholic. On the 
one hand, the only State Universities at which there are 
Catholic theological chairs are Bonn and Breslau; but, 
unfortunately for the Catholic, these chairs are filled almost 
entirely by Old Catholic professors. Theological seminaries 
approved by the Cultus Minister there are none. Those at 
Trier, Paderborn, Posen and Fulda, have been closed because 
the bishops refused to comply with the demands of the 
Government. On the other hand, the State examination 
in philosophy, history and literature, presupposes a line of 
study which Catholic bishops cannot commend to all can- 
didates for holy orders. The examiners require of the can- 
didate an acquaintance with systems of thought and literary 
productions, as well as with modes of looking at the genesis, 
development and influence of philosophy and_ literature, 
which are more than alien from Catholic thought and feel- 
ing. The chief systems of philosophy the Catholic, no less 
than the orthodox Protestant, must consider infidel and 
blasphemous. He may think it right that a few of the 
stronger and abler minds of the Church should examine and 
refute the errors of false philosophies, but he cannot deem 
it anything but injurious to make every candidate for holy 
orders study such dangerous systems of error. He feels 
equally strongly with regard to the requirement of a very 
special acquaintance with all the leading modern German 
authors. He knows that there is a large number of minds 
who could receive nothing but harm from a close study of 
Lessing, Wieland, Goethe and Heine. Those who have 
sympathy enough to appreciate the position which such 
minds as Thomas 4 Kempis, John Wesley and the author 
of the Christian Year, took with regard to the anti-christian 
and anti-theistic literature of the world, must be able to 
recognize the justice of the Catholic’s complaint against 
this attempt of the Prussian Government to undermine the 
faith of the young Catholic clergy.’ An advanced Protest- 
ant may greatly regret the fact, that a Church should dread 
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the influence of free thought upon young minds; but the 
fact is, the dread exists, and is by no means unintelligible. 
The part of a wise statesman is to take note of its existence, 
and to wait for time and the insensible conquests of light 
to diminish and ultimately destroy it. The part of an 
unwise statesman it surely is, to make laws which can only 
create rebellion as long as this dread has any deep seat in 
large numbers of minds. Not many thoughtful people can 
have any hesitancy in condemning a legislation which 
would convert Paul, Thomas 4 Kempis and Keble, into 
rebels. Yet it is quite certain that neither of these men 
would submit to a Government that commanded them to 
train up their Timothies and Tituses in the study of Hegel, 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann. It is well when statesmen 
are bent on the enlightenment of their countrymen; but 
liberty is greater than enlightenment: besides, enforced 
enlightenment always makes way for a reactionary return 
of thicker darkness. 

Thirdly, the Falk legislation interferes with the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments of the Catholic Church. These 
sacraments, according to the Catholic conception, depend 
for their efficacy upon the channels through which they flow. 
It is essential that they should be administered by priests 
who have been duly and fitly appointed by the proper 
bishop. This integral portion of the Catholic faith has been 
violated by the May Laws and the action of the Prussian 
Government since 1870. Excommunicated priests have 
been put into Catholic livings, and an excommunicated pro- 
fessor has been made a bishop. A law of 1874 provides 
that a lay patron may proceed to fill up a vacant living 
when the Government have suspended or removed the bishop 
of the diocese, and also that any ten ratepayers, under the 
same circumstances, may elect for themselves a pastor. Dr. 
Petri’s Old Catholic law legalizes the position of the anti- 
Vatican Dissenters within the Catholic Church, and provides 
for the formation of congregations and the performance of 
ecclesiastical functions by people who acknowledge neither 
the Pope nor their diocesan bishops. The so-called Bread- 
basket Law, which withholds State aid from the clergy of 
the dioceses whose bishops are renitent, holds out to every 
priest the temptation to break his oath of allegiance to his 
bishop, by offering to again pay him his salary on condition 
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that he submit to the ecclesiastical laws, promising him at 
the same time the support of the Government against the 
excommunication of his ecclesiastical superiors. While all 
these laws provide for a priesthood and an administration 
of sacraments, upon a system which is a complete revolu- 
tion of the papal hierarchical system, the conditions upon 
which the Romish organization would be again suffered to 
work are such that neither priests nor bishops can ever 
accept. The conditions are not mutual concessions wher- 
ever they are possible, but the absolute surrender of the 
Catholics to the Government—a pure and simple accept- 
ance of the May Laws, the cause of the whole conflict. But 
these laws revolutionize and paralyze the entire organiza- 
tion of the Catholic sacramental system, interfere seriously 
with Catholic doctrines, and depose the Catholic ecelesias- 
tical authorities. 

It is necessary now to turn our attention to the spirit and 
manner in which this legislation was introduced and has 
been carried out. It was obvious enough from the first that 
this portion of Prince Bismarck’s policy would meet with 
great opposition. It was, therefore, all the more incumbent 
upon him and his colleagues to set about their difficult task 
in as calm and conciliatory a manner as possible. Unhappily, 
there is no evidence that either Bismarck or his supporters 
saw the necessity of this. From the first, the opponents of 
the new laws were branded with the names of traitors and 
enemies of the German Empire. The clergy were held up 
to scorn and ridicule, and the Liberal majority of the Diet 
delighted to exasperate their clerical opponents by denounc- 
ing them as the sworn foes of all that is good or intelligent. 
Bismarck’s method of dealing with Bishop Crementz resem- 
bled much more the conduct of a man whose aim it was 
to provoke a conflict and humiliate an opponent, than that 
of a judicious Minister whose business it was to dispose of 
a difficulty. The spivit of his famous battle-ery, We are 
not going to Canossa, has evidently all along animated 
and directed him as he has taken his successive legislative 
positions. His own statement as to the motive which 
urged him to commence the struggle with the Catholics, 
supplies a serious reflection upon his political wisdom and 
statesmanlike self-control. He has said more than once, 
that it was the formation of the opposition party, called the 
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Centrwm, which led him to take these strange steps in 
search of a new modus vivendi with the Catholic Church. 
Yet that party was not composed exclusively of Catholics, 
and numbered at first only about sixty members in a House 
of 382. Bismarck at once assailed this party, treating it as 
a nionstrosity, an incipient rebellion, the mobilization of an 
army against the State. The chief supporters of his policy 
have taken the same warlike attitude. When the first 
Reichstag assembled in 1871, the Liberals introduced the 
ecclesiastical question as a war between the Emperor and 
the Pope. One speaker exclaimed, The question to-day 
is, Rome or Germany? The clerical party were accused 
of having preached treason at the commencement of the 
Franco-Prussian war. In the debate on the Pulpit para- 
graph, the proposer announced the law as the first of a series 
of ramparts which the State was about to erect against 
ecclesiastical inroads. The same year, when Windhorst 
complained in the Prussian Diet that the Catholics were 
excluded from all the Government offices, Bismarck, with 
that scorn and contempt in the expression of which he is a 
great master, and which fills his opponents with an in- 
vincible hatred and sometimes a righteous indignation, 
replied, “That there is no Catholic in the Ministry I regret; 
but we need a majority in the Ministry that will support 
our policy. Does the previous speaker imagine a Catholic 
would do this?” The next day Bismarck asserted that the 
Catholic clergy in Germany have international tendencies, 
and the interests of Rome lie nearer their hearts than the 
interests of the German Empire. When proofs were de- 
manded of this charge, the Chancellor had no reply, save 
the insult, “ You desire proof, gentlemen? Look into your 
own breasts.” 

The amount of opposition this legislation has met with, 
and the little success that has attended it, become more 
intelligible when the spirit in which it has been framed 
is taken into account. The Catholic clergy have been 
throughout spoken of and dealt with as though they were 
men without patriotism and without consciences; they have 
been legislated against as though they were foreign enemies 
and not German subjects, as though they were wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, and not in innumerable cases the respected 
and venerated pastors of grateful congregations, The ques- 
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tion does not appear to have been weighed, whether the 
men were not sincere in their attachment to their Church, 
and whether their position with regard to the State was 
not one from which it was extremely difficult for them to 
depart. Especially was the mistake grievous that the 
Government presupposed the Catholic people, who knew 
their pastors, would believe all the evil that was said of 
them in Parliament by people whom they did not know; it 
was not considered that evil said at-a distance of people we 
well know and sincerely respect only serves to increase 
our respect for them, and to create an unmeasured dis- 
respect for their unknown detractors. 

The way in which the laws have been enforced is not 
more likely to command the approval of the student of 
human nature, than the spirit in which they were framed 
that of the judicious reformer. The services of the police 
are invaluable as long as they act on the side of a people’s 
moral sense; but when that moral sense is against them, 
‘the more sparingly they are employed the less will the law 
they execute be disrespected. During the last four years 
the police of Prussia have been employed against religious 
teachers to a greater extent than has been the case with 
any police since Queen Elizabeth’s days. Archbishops 
and bishops fined, arrested, imprisoned, deprived, banished, 
expatriated ; hundreds upon: hundreds of the lower clergy 
subjected to the same fate; monks and nuns of all orders, 
many of them respected by the people for their piety or 
their talents, and generally beloved by the poor for their 
kindness and charity, turned out of their homes and dis- 
missed from their work, and made to seek a refuge on 
foreign soil; the execution of these sentences generally 
committed to a police and an order of officials whose ex- 
cellence is the magnification of their office and a genuine 
contempt of pfaffen; the people deprived of their own 
clergy and a Government guard to prevent the intrusion of 
substitutes, the sacraments, therefore, remaining unad- 
ministered, except as laymen in their extreme need 
administer them to each other ; this state of spiritual des- 
titution relieved only by the stolen visits of neighbouring 
priests, or the forbidden return of the banished pastor ; all 
this extending over the whole of Prussia, repeated in every 
diocese, and in hundreds of parishes in every diocese. It is 
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a state of things which could not last for a single day in 
any other country of Europe, with perhaps the exception of 
Russia. It is a method of re-arranging the relations of 
Church and State which none but Prussian statesmen pos- 
sess the hardihood to adopt. Nor is the method of fines, 
imprisonment, banishment and expatriation, the method of 
dealing with scrupulous consciences which commends itself 
to the Christian mind. 

A series of laws which interfere to the extent above 
described with the internal affairs and the vital constitution 
of a great organization like the Catholic Church, must be 
pronounced both unwise and unjust. The only apolog 
that could be made for them would be, that the State 
absolutely required them as a means of self-defence against 
dangers to which it was exposed from the free action of the 
clergy. This defence of the Falk Laws has often been made, 
aud must now be examined. 

The dangers to which the Prussian kingdom and the 
German Empire are said to be exposed from the Catholic 
Church are of two kinds—actual and inferred. To the 
former class belong dangers to the culture and enlighten- 
ment of the German people; the alliance of the clergy and 
their flock with Austria or even France, as a fact of the past 
and a fear or hope of the future; the open disobedience of 
the ecclesiastics to the law of the land; the formation of a 
clerical, political and parliamentary party with unpatriotic 
aims. The inferred dangers are such as are supposed to 
follow logically and by necessity of thought from the altered 
relations of Catholics to the Pope since the Vatican Council, 
and the supposed irreconcilability of loyalty to the Church 
and one’s country. 

Dangers to a State are things hard to define. Whoever 
will not be misled by cries of false alarm, should subject 
such alleged dangers to rigorous tests. He must examine 
earefully the facts which are brought forward to prove their 
existence. He must carefully inquire whether they are 
really dangers affecting the State, or only a dangerous 
opposition on the part of one political party to the policy of 
another party. If they are dangers that are inferred only, 
he must see to it that the inferences are from undoubted 
premises, and that they are drawn with regard to matters 
in which logic does not mislead. 
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If the dangers to which the Prussian State is said to be 
exposed from the Catholic clergy be subjected to these 
tests, not a few of them dissolve into thin air. No doubt 
there is a form of German civilization and enlightenment 
which is endangered, or at all events retarded in its pro- 
gress, by the Catholic clergy ; but Prince Bismarck and his 
more rationalistic and scientific supporters will hardly go 
so far as to maintain that a danger of this kind is sufficient 
to warrant an attack upon a great institution as dangerous 
to the State. The Jesuits hold different views from Dr. 
Falk as to what constitutes civilization and enlightenment; 
their views and those of the majority of the members of the 
Prussian Parliament, for instance, on the comparative trust- 
worthiness of the Biblical and the Darwinian account of the 
origin of man, and their estimates of the value of the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century considered as a civilizing 
agency, would very widely differ. But without doubt, mo- 
dern as the modern State is, it must defer for some time 
yet the inauguration of the age of pure science, when all 
difference of opinion will be put down by show of hands 
and legislative enactment. At present unscientific and un- 
enlightened Jesuits must be borne with. If progressive 
Prussia expels them from her soil, they live in the people’s 
hearts, and their forbidden wisdom assumes almost the 
character of divine revelation. 

Most of the dangers that are supposed to threaten Prussia 
and the Empire do really threaten a certain policy only. 
All Germans, for instance, long for the unity of their sepa- 
rated tribes and kingdoms, but opinions are greatly divided 
as to the form this unity is to assume, and as to the steps 
by which it is to be attained. Some would absorb Germany 
into Prussia, others would absorb Prussia into Germany ; 
Bismarck wishes to keep Austria out of the Empire, while 
there is a strong popular feeling that it is a wrong and an 
untruth to talk of a united Germany with upwards of nine 
millions of neighbouring Germans excluded from the Em- 
pire. Again, not a few Germans maintain that the nation 
can never be welded into one great state, but. must be a 
confederation of small states with great freedom of inde- 
pendent political life. It is very easy to pronounce persons 
as dangerous to the State who maintain any of these views 
as regards German unity which are not in favour with 
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Prince Bismarck and a naturally ambitious Prussian mon- 
archy and nation. Yet if this method of making traitors 
were generally adopted, it is clear there would be a quick 
end of all political freedom. Of course, if Prince Bismarck 
is by divine right Chancellor of the German Empire, and 
enjoys a monopoly of divine wisdom in all his political 
movements, those who differ from him and venture to criti- 
cise and oppose his measures, must be deemed enemies of 
the German State. But with ordinary ideas as to Ministe- 
rial wisdom and Constitutional government, political oppo- 
nents are not to be confounded with traitors. 

If the proofs that have been affirmed to substantiate the 
alleged dangers be examined, they appear quite insufficient. 
It has never been shewn that the Ultramontanes of Germany 
have committed any acts of treason against their country. 
The Jesuits and kindred orders were banished in 1872, but 
at the time the Government could not shew that they had 
any just grounds for their tyrannical act. All the reasons 
they offered were of a general nature, such as could be pro- 
duced at any time by any political party against an influen- 
tial body of men who differed from them on certain social 
and political questions. The members of the Order of Jesus 
had broken no existing laws of their country ; against the 
purity of their morals no charges could be laid; nor could 
it be shewn that they had taught principles which were 
inconsistent with social and political good order, as the 
world has hitherto been content to define it. As little have 
facts been produced to prove the Catholic clergy generally 
‘a dangerous body of men, requiring to be controlled by 
such laws as those of Dr. Falk. The circumstance that 
some priests, like millions of laymen, did not support 
Prussia in her unrighteous and ambitious war upon Austria 
in 1866, and that the Catholics, with the extreme Radicals 
of Bavaria, wished to hold aloof from the French war of 
1870, supplies the only colourable charge against the patriot- 
ism of the Ultramontanes. No fair and intelligent person 
would now think for a moment of making the Catholes re- 
sponsible for the madness of such wild and execrable acts as 
that of Kullmann. That Bismarck should attempt to fasten 
the man to the skirts of the Ultramontane party in the Im- 
perial Parliament, shews how little he is to be trusted for 
prudence or self-command. ‘The colourable charges made 
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by the Chancellor and his followers will not stand the test 
of examination. A genuine Catholic might wish to stand 
aloof from or oppose a war from purely Christian hatred of 
all war, especially of a war against brothers of the same 
nationality, or against Christians of the same creed. Again, 
Catholics were by no means alone in the coldness or the 
repugnance with which they regarded the wars of 1866 and 
1870. Not afew of the most patriotic of Germans, unless 
none but Prussians can claim to be patriots, condemned not 
only the Austrian but also the French war, not from eccle- 
siastical but fron: purely national or political considerations. 
Further, those Catholics who advocated another policy than 
Prussia’s when these wars were commenced, in many cases 
did so not as Catholics but as politicians. Bavarian, Saxon, 
Hanoverian and Hessian Catholics would have been anti- 
Prussians had they been Protestants. Their opposition to 
Bismarck ought not therefore to be charged upon their 
Church or their Ultramontane pastors. Besides, how little 
share ecclesiastical influences had in determining the oppo- 
sition which Prussia has met with from some Catholies, - 
appears from the fact that Prussian Catholics in both wars 
were amongst the bravest and most enthusiastic of their 
country’s soldiers. Not only was this the case, but at the 
close of both wars the great devotion of the Catholic priests, 
monks and sisters of mercy, to the wounded was publicly 
acknowledged. Indeed, some eighty medals were given by 
the Emperor to members of the Order of Jesus for their 
services in the war of 1870-1. 

It must be allowed that the disobedience of the clergy: 
to the laws of the land, and the formation of a Catholic 
- political party, are elements of danger. But with regard to 
the latter circumstance, the questions arise, To what interest 
is a Catholic party likely to be dangerous, and is not this a 
danger which no constitutional State can think of preventing 
by legislation? Clearly, the Centrum party is dangerous to 
Bismarck’s policy, but it has not yet been shewn that it 
endangers the permanent well-being of the State. And con- 
stitutional government means that one party shall be as 
dangerous to another as it is able to be within the limits of 
parliamentary action. With regard to the first danger, the 
origin and continuance of it must be sought in the unwise 
and exceptional legislation against which the clergy rebel. 
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English Tudor and Stuart legislation gave rise to very similar 
dangers, and the only safeguard against them was found to 
be the repeal of oppressive law8. 

When the inferred dangers are looked at closely, they 
prove to be equally unreal, Bismarck’s famous despatch 
on the election of the next Pope maintains that the two de- 
finitions of the Vatican decrees with regard to the infalli- 
bility and jurisdiction of the Pope are sources of danger to 
States, that by them the national bishops have become the 
dependent officers of an absolute and infallible Sovereign 
who resides at Rome. The Chancellor did not himself see 
the danger in 1870, and many fail to see it now. There are 
no new dangers to temporal States except upon the utterly 
false, popular assumption that the Papal Church has been 
insane enough to claim for the Pope infallibility on all 
matters, secular as well as spiritual, political as. well as 
dogmatical and moral, and that radical and revolutionary 
changes were made by the Council with regard to the juris- 
diction of the Pope. Bismarck found it convenient to be 
misled by Old Catholics on these points in 1872, but not 
in 1869. But even if these interpretations of the decrees 
were correct, a statesman ought never to lose sight of two 
happy facts which greatly simplify the art of. governing 
men: first, that dangerous theories often become compara- 
tively harmless when they have to be applied in action ; 
and then, that the best refutation of them is their most 
logical and accurate exposition in conduct before the public 
eye. A statesman must have been abandoned of all prac- 
tical sagacity if he seriously supposes either that the shrewd 
Roman Curia would actually impose upon the nations of 
the nineteenth century an infallible and absolute political 
Sovereign ; or that, if the attempt were made, the happiest 
solution of the whole conflict would not then follow in the 
revolt and revulsion of the common patriotism and good 
sense of the Catholic people on the one hand, and the burst 
of indignation and contempt of the Protestants on the other. 
It ought to be borne in mind that, often as Rome seems to 
defy the judgment of the intellect and political conscience 
of the world, there is hardly any other power that at the 
present moment stands in greater need of their acknow- 
ledgment. She could less easily bear a common reputation 
in Prussia, for instance, of imbecility and injustice, than the 
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Prussian Government itself. Rome now depends upon her 
character. 

The inference from the nature of the Papal system of the 
necessary uncertainty of Catholic loyalty, ought to disturb 
no reasonable governor with a fair knowledge of human 
nature. It is granted that if loyalty to the State excludes 
a higher loyalty to God, the Papal system does endanger 
the former. If, when German patriots sing, Deutschland 
tiber alles, tiber alles in der Welt, they mean by the world 
the universe, including God and His representative within 
the individual soul, then indeed Ultramontanism is affected 
with an incurable tendency to disloyalty and defect of 
patriotism. But in that case Christianity, indeed Religion 
itself, is equally unsatisfactory. There is not much to choose 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, unless the Protes- 
tantism has advanced so far as to find its God immanent in 
the last Ministry appointed by the King, and the last Par- 
liament elected by the people. A danger which is inferred 
from the nature of the Papal system must be of another 
kind than this, if it is to alarm just and wise patriots. 
Besides, supposing real dangers lay in the Papal system if it 
were logically accepted and lived out by its adherents, that 
weakness, or strength, of human nature, that it is many- 
sided and very inconsistent, ought to reassure the timid 
politician. If men are Catholics, they are also men, and 
love of country is deeply seated in human nature. If to-day 
men resolve and vow to sacrifice home and fatherland for 
their Church, to-morrow they relent and are found the 
firmest and heartiest soldiers of their King. When did it 
happen in the world’s history that any spiritual or ecclesi- 
astical influence obtained a general victory over the more 
deeply-rooted instincts and passions of patriotism? Not- 
withstanding his cries of alarm, Bismarck knows men far 
too well to really believe that Germans can be made untrue 
to their country if unpatriotic Ultramontanes were to attempt 
to seduce them. The cry of danger has often been used by 
unscrupulous statesmen as a means of gaining the support 
of the timid and unthinking for their policy. 

An examination of the alleged necessity of the Falk legis- 
lation, arising from the dangers to which the Prussian State 
is exposed from the Ultramontane party, has not sufficed to 
alter the judgment which had been passed upon it as ex- 
tremely unwise and unjust. 
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A view of the renowned German statesman’s ecclesiastical 
policy which condemns it as both unjust and impolitic, is 
not likely to gain general credence unless it is attended by 
an account of the influences and motives which might lead 
a man of such reputation to take so false a step. And since 
this policy has been enthusiastically adopted and carried 
out by the majority of German Liberal politicians, it is 
necessary also to give some account of the influences which 
were able to put men of such acknowledged ability and 
political knowledge upon the same false track. 

As for the Chancellor himself, it is a well-known fact 
that he is beset by the frailty of extreme self-consciousness 
and a painful sensitiveness to opposition in the mildest 
form. His colleagues know too well that he is unable to 
endure contradiction of a much less pronounced character 
than that which fervid theologians and zealous priests are 
in the habit of displaying when their purposes are crossed. 
It would be no unheard-of thing that a powerful and 
idolized Minister with such a temperament should become, 
it may be by an unconscious process, the bitter enemy of 
the party that dared to oppose him. That wounded personal 
feeling has had a good deal to do with Bismarck’s war upon 
the Ultramoutanes may be gathered from his own account 
of the origin in his own mind of the resolution to commence 
it. Purely political considerations could hardly have led a 
prudent and constitutional statesman to discover in the 
formation of a new Parliamentary party the call to com- 
mence a series of legislative measures for re-arranging the 
modus vivendi with a great ecclesiastical body. Nor has 
the political conduct of the Chancellor been such as to 
preclude the supposition that opposition to his policy might 
betray him into forgetfulness of the maxims of political 
moderation and prudence. It cannot be said that he has 
exhibited a spirit of wise self-control and statesmanlike 
avoidance of provocation in his relations towards the Poles, 
the annexed provinces of 1866, the Social Democrats, Alsace 
and Lorraine, and the opposition of both sides of the House 
since 1847, and still more since 1862. But in considering 
the probability of Bismarck being betrayed into an unwise 
and unjust line of policy, it must be remembered that, in 
addition to a weakness of temperament, he suffers from an 
unmistakable mental or spiritual defect, which is of a kind 
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that would allow him to go astray precisely in the sphere 
of ecclesiastical politics. His remarkable faculty for esti- 
mating material forces is attended by as decided an inability 
to estimate spiritual forces. He can judge of the power of 
armies, the material resources of a country, and the worldly 
motives of dynasties and political parties ; but he has again 
and again shewn that he wholly underestimates the forces 
of attack and resistance which assume the form of consci- 
ence, sentiment and aspiration. He has always professed 
his unmeasured contempt for idealist politicians; he has 
appeared to take pleasure in putting down his iron heel of. 
triumphant force upon the wounded feelings of his con- 
quered enemies. He has always manifested a strange faith 
in the omnipotence of physical power; and in the world of 
material things, his genius has rewarded and crowned his 
confidence. But he has manifested as strange an unbelief 
in the higher energies of hearts and souls; and to act and 
rule wisely in this higher and ultimately dominant world, 
aman must be attended by a genius whose presence Prince 
Bismarck has hitherto not solicited. That his philosophy 
of man and the universe did not lead him to expect that 
resistance to his ecclesiastical policy at the hands of the 
Catholic people of Germany which it has received, has been 
clearly enongh shewn by the successive amendments and 
additions which have had to be made to the ecclesiastical 
laws. The surprise which this resistance has been to him 
sufficiently illustrates of itself that defect which to a con- 
siderable extent accounts for the fact that he could be led 
into such an unwise course of legislation. 

However, the German Chancellor is more than a man 
with certain mental and constitutional characteristics ; he 
occupies a prominent political position, and his acts are 
generally determined to a great extent by its exigencies. 
It is evident that the weakness of the Catholic clergy would 
be a political gain to Bismarck. A great part of the world 
has somehow or other been led to accept German unity as 
a fait accomplt. The assumption is a great mistake. Ger- 
man Austria cannot remain for ever detached from the 
Fatherland. Bavaria, although it is now a part of the 
Empire, is the seat of a deep and radical antipathy towards 
Prussia, which lies deeper than an ecclesiastical difference 
between the two kingdoms. German Austria, Bavaria and 
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the Tyrol, are under the conscious and unconscious attrac- 
tion towards each other which lies in proximity of position, 
race, character and religion. That the Germans of these 
countries have one religion, and that the Catholic, and that 
the same religion has so many adherents in Prussia itself, 
is a source of trouble to the Prussian Imperial Chancellor. 
Here is an element of union that refuses to observe either 
the geographical or the political lines which he has laid 
down. It is also an element of union which all political 
parties not in agreement with Prussia are sure to seek to 
strengthen. The weaker this element is made, the more 
secure is Bismarck’s general policy. A further fact to be 
borne in mind is, that the Prince is an autocratic statesman. 
He does not understand the opposition of a Parliamentary 
majority, much less the opposition of clergymen, who are 
in his estimation State officials as much as the police or 
railway servants are. When the bishops and clergy of 
Posen and the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine resist the 
efforts of the Government to stamp out the Polish and 
French languages by enforcing the use of German only in 
the schools, the Chancellor sees an act of insubordination, 
and indeed rebellion, which arouses his indignation. Dis- 
obedience of this kind assumes in his eyes the form of a 
determined effort to undermine the authority of the State, 
which must be put down at any cost. He is not one of 
those statesmen’ who think it wise to wink at some acts of 
insubordination, and unwise to attempt to bring a whole 
country under a Government resembling military disciphne. 

The somewhat surprising fact that Bismarck’s ecclesias- 
tical policy has been so enthusiastically accepted by the 
enlightened Liberals of Germany remains to be accounted 
for. Not afew support the Chancellor in his attack upon 
the Ultramontanes because they support him always in all 
things. They have practically resigned their own judg- 
ments, in many cases their political principles, under the 
influence of an unthinking reverence for the man who has 
accomplished so much for Germany, often against the will 
and in defiance of the judgment of the Liberal party. Since 
1866, and especially since 1870, the Chancellor has been 
looked up to as a genius, a man endowed with an almost 
superhuman wisdom, to criticise whom is irreverence, to 
oppose whom is ingratitude. Then many Liberals are heart 
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and soul with Bismarck from a deep repugnance to the 
Catholic Church as the strongest and most consistent ex- 
ponent and representative of supernatural and ancient reli- 
gion. Of the many thousands of middle-class Germans, 
with a mere surface education, living gross and material 
lives, who hate the name of all religion, nothing need be 
said. Their delight in the Cultwrkampf is intelligible 
enough, and does not say much in its favour. It is the 
serious, educated, scientific minds whose support of Bis- 
marck is more surprising. But when the arguments which 
this influential class-of his supporters produce in justifica- 
tion of his policy are looked at, it appears that they are 
under the impression that the State must take severe mea- 
sures to deliver the people from the influence of unscien- 
tific and antiquated modes of thought and views of the 
world. They make war upon Rome as the great enemy of 
scientific light. They include amongst the friends of dark- 
ness the Protestant clergy too; but they are at present left 
im comparative peace, because the Emperor is himself an 
orthodox Protestant, and the time has not yet come when 
public opinion would support a general attack upon all 
ancient ideas. In addition to Bismarck-cultus and anti- 
supernatural Philistinism, there are various other influences 
which secure for the May Laws ardent defenders. There 
is the prevalent philosophical view of the State, which finds 
its expression in the Hegelian proposition, the State ws the 
present God. A milder form of the same idea is, that the 
State is the representative, manifestation and embodiment 
of the highest spiritual culture and attainment of a nation. 
If the State is so exalted an institution as this, there is no 
room for a Church beside it; still less is there room for a 
Church which claims to be above it in spiritual matters. 
This view of the State can never be reconciled with either 
the Catholic or the orthodox English Nonconformist con- 
ception of the mission and sphere of the Church. If the 
German philosophical definition of the State is received, it 
follows that the State must define what the moral and reli- 
gious education of her members of all ages must be; she 
must not only be the schoolmistress, but also the priest and 
prophetess of the nation. If she will carry out her mission, 
she must educate not only schoolmasters, but also the . 
clergy, and prepare for the latter their theological manuals, 
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as she provides for the former their school-books. The 
mischief that this conception of the functions of a State 
(which the Germans would do well to remember is, for all 
practical purposes, the Government in power) has caused 
is immeasurable, not a small part of it being the eager rush 
of cultivated and scientific Germany into a war upon Rome. 

It was necessary to render some explanation of the fact 
that educated and liberal Germany has generally supported 
Prince Bismarck in this struggle, but it should not be for- 
gotten that it is not Catholics only who condemn his action. 
The orthodox churches of Germany have generally pro- 
nounced his policy in this respect unjust towards the 
Catholics and injurious to Christian churches generally. 
Of Churchmen who have supported him, it has been almost 
entirely those who desire the establishment of a State 
Church upon a rationalistic and democratic basis. On the 
other hand, voices of great influence from the radical and 
anti-ecclesiastical ranks have been raised against the Falk 
legislation, looked at purely from a political point of view. 
Some of the more influential Radical newspapers have 
taken a decided stand against the severe prosecutions to 
which the Catholics are exposed. They advocate an entire 
separation of Church and State as the only solution of the 
difficulty. 

If there were any immediate hope that Bismarck would 
adopt this modus vwendi with the Ultramontanes, this 
examination of his policy might be closed with happier 
auguries for the next few years of the German people. But 
unhappily there is little ground for hoping that either the 
Chancellor himself or the statesmen associated with him 
are at all prepared to loosen the hold of the State upon the 
Church. The Catholic leaders offered the Government this 
solution of the difficulty; but Falk instantly rejected it, 
with the remark, that leading men in England and America 
were convinced that the time was coming when these coun- 
tries would regret the freedom from the control of the State 
which their churches enjoyed. The severe measures which 
the Prussian Government take to prevent the formation 
of Dissenting congregations is both proof and illustration 
of the fear they entertain of free churches. The persecu- 
tions which the renitent Lutherans of Hesse-Cassel* are 


* An account of these persecutions may be seen in the Manchester Guardian 
May 27 and 29, 1876. 
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at the present time exposed to, ought to convince English 
people how little reason there is for classing Prussia 
amongst the States that contend for religious freedom. 
Another striking illustration of the unparalleled tenacity 
of the grip of the Prussian State upon the Church, is the 
fact that expelled and Dissenting clergymen are not per- 
mitted to perform the simplest religious services. They 
may not baptize their own children, or even hold a Bible- 
reading in their houses. They must publicly leave the 
Church to which they belong if they will teach a Bible- 
class. And when they have publicly left their Church, 
they are suspected by the State authorities, and not allowed 
even to teach their neighbours’ children the elements of 
geometry. If then they open a barn or a cottage for reli- 
gious services, they must give twenty-four hours’ notice to 
the police, that they may attend to guard the preacher’s lips. 
Any one who will take the trouble to collect the facts may 
see that the present Prussian Government is pursuing a 
general ecclesiastical policy which, if successful, will not 
only make the Romish Church the subservient handmaid 
of the State, but also effectually prevent the formation of 
free Dissenting congregations. In a word, the Fall legisla- 
tion is the outcome of political principles which must issue 
in the absorption of all Churches into the body of the State, 
so that they must become simply portions of the State 
machinery. But against the will and intention of Prussian 
statesmen, their own legislation must ultimately compel 
them to see that a nation that will be free must have a free 
Church. 
J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians wnd to Philemon. A Revised 
Text, with Introductions, Notes and Dissertations. By J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, and Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1875. 


Canon Lieutroor, in his volume on the Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to Philemon, adds a valuable contribution to the study 
of the New Testament. One most important branch of inquiry 
is indeed deliberately reserved for future treatment. The genu- 
ineness of these Epistles “could not be discussed with any advan- 
tage apart from the Epistle to the Ephesians ;” and, except so 
far as light is thrown indirectly on the subject in the discussions 
and notes, we must be content for the present to learn the author's 
opinion that all three Epistles are genuine works of the apostle, 
and that that to the Ephesians was a circular letter sent, among 
other places, to Laodicea, and deriving its ‘ultimate designation 
from the metropolitan city” of Ephesus.* It is of course per- 
fectly fair for a writer to state his views in this way in anticipa- 
tion of the evidence which he is prepared to furnish ; but it may 
be questioned whether it is equally allowable to assume, without 
the slightest reference to the adverse opinion of able critics, that 
St. Paul is the author of the Second Epistle to Timothy,+ that 
Revelation comes from the hand of the apostle John,t and that 

the book of Acts was written by Luke. § 
The volume opens with a description of the valley of the Lycus, 
with its group of towns and churches, sufficiently full and graphic 
to enhance the reader’s interest in the subjects of the Epistles. 
The ecclesiastical history of the towns is sketched far beyond the 
limits of the apostolic age. This, though satisfying a natural 
curiosity, hardly contributes to the understanding of the Epistles, 
if at least we except the five canons of the Council of Laodicea, || 
which indicate a strange persistence in the errors combated by 
the apostle. In the course of this sketch, Canon Lightfoot takes 
occasion to criticise the Tiibingen theory, “that there was an 
entire dislocation and discontinuity in the history of Christianity 
in Asia Minor at a certain epoch; that the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles was ignored and his teaching repudiated, if not anathema- 
tized ; and that on its ruins was erected the standard of Judaism, 
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around which with a marvellous unanimity deserters from the 
Pauline Gospel rallied. Of this retrograde faith St. John is sup- 
posed to have been the great champion, and Papias a typical 
and important representative.”* A “full investigation” of this 
theory, affecting as it does our whole conception of early Chris- 
tianity, and having an important bearing even on the genuineness 
and the meaning of New Testament writings, would be a valuable 
addition to our theological literature ; but the author declines it 
as “too wide,” and endeavours only to shew its improbability 
“as applied to Hierapolis and the neighbouring churches.” The 
argument here turns chiefly on the alleged silence of Papias about 
St. Paul; and it is shewn, I think successfully, that this argu- 
ment, which rests ultimately on the silence of Eusebius in his 
account of Papias, is destitute of weight. 

The question of “the Colossian heresy” is carefully discussed, 
The author shews that the Judaic and the Gnostic elements of 
thought, which are assailed in the Epistle, belonged to one and 
the same party ; and this party he, in common with some of the 
best German critics, considers to have been essentially akin to 
the Essenes. This discussion is obviously of great importance in 
relation to the date of the Epistle ; for the Gnostic tendencies of 
Essenism, and the probability of their extension in Asia Minor 
within the apostolic age, remove one of the most serious argu- 
ments in favour of its late origin. Hilgenfeld,t however, contends 
that the doctrine of the pleroma goes decidedly beyond the limits 
of Christian Essenism, and does not agree with any Ebionite 
Christology. Canon Lightfoot’s elaborate note “on the meaning 
of rAhpwpa” does not deal with this objection ; but all the more 
valuable is his conjecture, on independent grounds, that the theo- 
logical use of the word had a Palestinian origin,t to which must 
be added the evidence, confessedly not conclusive, that the term 
was adopted by Cerinthus.§ Without, however, entering on these 
doubtful considerations, it seems to me that Hilgenfeld’s argu- 
ment is really opposed to the late date which he assigns to the 
Epistle. If in the later time, when we are better acquainted with 
the state of opinion, no form of Gnostic Judaism can be disco- 
vered against which the Epistle could have been directed, then 
the natural inference is that the heresy in question must have 
existed in that earlier period in regard to which we haye less 
exact information. Gnosticism and Judaism represent antago- 
nistic elements of thought, and therefore we may look for their 
fullest combination before the speculative element became so 
dominant as to assail the very essence of the older faith. This 
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combination of Judaism with incipient Gnosticism is precisely 
what we find attacked in the Epistle to the Colossians ; and it is 
a violent way of escaping from the force of the above argument 
to maintain that Paul deals confusedly with two perfectly distinct 
and mutually hostile errors, 

The view which Canon Lightfoot takes of the Colossian heresy 
leads him to a full examination of “some points connected with 
the Essenes.” In treating of their origin he successfully com- 
bats Frankel’s theory, founded on a number of supposed refer- 
ences to the sect in the Talmud, that Essenism was nothing but 
an exaggerated Pharisaism, and arrives at the conclusion, which 
seems forced upon us by due- respect for our authorities, that the 
system was distinguished from pure Judaism by a large admix- 
ture of foreign ingredients, He does not, however, accept the 
view which has found its ablest defender in Zeller, that the 
Essenes were derived from the Neopythagoreans. He dwells 
chiefly on the chronological and geographical difficulties presented 
by this view. The former aré undoubtedly considerable ; but it 
may be questioned whether he allows sufficient weight to the 
evidenee adduced by Zeller to shew that though Pythagoreanism 
had become extinct as a system of philosophy, it nevertheless 
survived as a mode of life, and was not altogether destitute of 
influence, during the centuries that elapsed’ between the decay 
of the old and the formation of the new schools. As to the 
geographical difficulties, he urges that “the home of the Essene 
gect is allowed on all hands to have been on the eastern borders 
of Palestine, the shores of the Dead Sea, a region least of all 
exposed to the influences of Greek philosophy.’* This state- 
ment, I think, goes rather beyond the evidence. Philo says that 
“they dwell in many cities of Judea, and many villages ;’ + and 
Josephus says, “there is not one city of them, but many dwell 
in each.” {+ More than a century before Christ we find an Essene 
with his company of scholars in Jerusalem ;§ and we are told 
that the Essenes were held in high esteem by Herod,|| a state- 
ment which suggests that they were more conspicuous in public 
life than they became at a later period. It seems, therefore, not 
improbable that their initial movement took place in the more 
populous portions of Judea, and gradually, as their disgust at 


‘the ordinary life of men deepened, they withdrew from the towns 


to the villages, and at last formed their more rigid communities 
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amid the solitudes adjoining the Dead Sea. Canon Lightfoot 
also dwells upon the fact that “the two distinctive characteris- 
tics of the Pythagorean philosophy are wanting to the Essenes. 
The Jewish sect did not believe in the transmigration of souls ; 
and the doctrine of numbers, at least so far as our information 
goes, had no place in their system.”* In regard to the former 
we may observe, that the Essenic view of the soul, if we are to 
trust Josephus,t coincides in a remarkable way with that of the 
Hellenic school except in the one point specified, and that this 
point was less prominent in the new than in the old Pythago- 
rean philosophy. In regard to the latter proposition, though it 
is strictly true of the Essenes, Philo’s statement ought to have 
been noticed, that the Therapeute (the kindred Egyptian sect) 
esteemed not only the simple number seven, but also its “ power” 
(that is, 7 x 7), knowing it to be “pure and ever-virgin ;” while 
fifty was the holiest of numbers, being made out of the power of 
the right-angled triangle, which is the beginning of the genesis 
and subsistence of the universe (reference being no doubt made 
to a triangle with sides represented by 3, 4 and 5, of which the 
sum of the squares = 50).{ This statement has certainly a Pytha- 
gorean flavour. Our author seeks for the foreign element in 
Parsism, and defends this position with skill and learning ; but 
he ovight to have noticed the objection of Zeller, that the celibacy, 
the allegorical interpretation, and the anthropology of the Essenes, 
are as much opposed to Parsism as to Judaism.§ For my own 
part, I can see no objection to admitting the presence of influ- 
ences both from the western and the eastern side. It is difficult 
to suppose that any body of Jews consciously and deliberately 
adopted either Neopythagoreanism or Parsism. Essenism must 
have grown up, without any intentional departure from what was 
conceived to be primitive Judaism, out of commingling elements 
of thought; and as both Grecian and Persian influences made 
themselves felt in Palestine, it is conceivable that the doctrine of 
the soul, for instance, may have come from the Hellenic world, 
while some points, such as the angelology, may have been derived 
from Parsism, and, as Canon Lightfoot suggests, many resem- 
blances may be due to coincidence occasioned by the adoption of 
the same fundamental ideas. A dissertation follows on “ Essen- 
ism and Christianity,” in which the baseless hypothesis that the 
latter was an outgrowth of the former is honoured with a super- 
fluity of refutation,—required, however, by the confidence with 
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which this notion is asserted, and the weight of the names by 
whose authority it is sanctioned. 

The text and commentary are followed by a separate notice of 
the more important variations of reading, and by two disserta- 
tions, one on the meaning of pleroma, already alluded to, and the 
other on “the Epistle from Laodicea.” In the latter, the various 
hypotheses which the author rejects are examined, and his own 
view, that the letter in question was the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
is stated, while the arguments in support of it are reserved for 
the introduction to that Epistle. The Latin text of the spurious 
Epistle to the Laodiceans is given in full, together with a colla- 
tion of various readings. A useful restoration of the Greek text 
is also attempted, accompanied by full marginal references to the 
various passages in the canonical Epistles out of which the forgery 
was compiled; and the dissertation is rendered still more com- 
plete by the text of the two old English versions. 

The introduction to the Epistle to Philemon, though full of 
interest, especially in its notice of the institution of slavery and 
the relation of Christianity to it, does not call for particular 
remark. Enough has been said to indicate the varied character 
of the topics discussed, and the ample learning with which they 
are illustrated, in a volume which the student will do well to 
consult for himself. The space at my disposal forbids me to 
enter on any examination of the voluminous exegetical notes. 
The importance which attaches to the subject at present in con- 
sequence of Biblical revision induces me, however, to observe 
that, in a quotation of John i. 18,* the reading povoyerje Ode 
is adopted, without any mark of doubt, as though it had become 
an accepted and indisputable correction of the ordinary text. 
Considering that this reading was deliberately rejected by the 
candour of Dean Alford, and by the critical skill of Tischendorf, 
notwithstanding the support of his favourite Codex Sinaiticus, 
to say nothing of other able writers, this can hardly be deemed 
a warrantable proceeding, even though Canon Lightfoot has, no 
doubt, based his conclusion on a careful examination of the evi- 
dence. Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to an article in this 
Review, October 1871, in which a different conclusion is reached, 
and to a pamphlet by Professor Ezra Abbot, reprinted from the 
Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine for June 1875, in 
which a full summary of the evidence is given, and the adverse 
conclusion, defended so ably by Professor Abbot in earlier writ- 
ings, is once more affirmed. 
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Forgiveness and Law, grounded in Principles interpreted by 
Human Analogies. Byj Horace Bushnell, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 


We are prepared by old acquaintance to give a welcome to all 
that comes to us with the name of Dr. Horace Bushnell upon 
the title-page ; and his last work, “ Forgiveness and Law,” has 
an additional claim to our respect. It is the fruit of a revision, 
demanded by “the unexpected arrival of fresh light,” of the 
latter part of a former well-known work, ‘The Vicarious Sacri- 
fice.” It is a matter of sincere congratulation when a writer of 
advanced age and established reputation does not content himself 
with saying, “‘ What I have written, I have written,” but comes 
before the public again with such words as these: “ Having 
undertaken to find the truth on this great subject at whatever 
cost, I am not willing to be excused from further obligation 
because the truth appears to be outgrowing my published expo- 
sitions. .. . Wishing no change, I have not yet ceased to consider 
and re-consider the whole question as carefully as if I had not 
written, watching for all inward monitions and outward sugges- 
tions,” &c. (p. 9). It is a hopeful sign when such language falls 
naturally from the lips of venerated theologians of any country ; 
it is especially becoming when it reaches us from the home of 
those emigrants to whom John Robinson uttered his farewell 
exhortation: “Iam verily persuaded the Lord hath more truth 
yet to break forth out of His holy word: for my part, I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of those Reformed churches 
which are come to a period in religion, and will go, at present, 
no further than the instruments of their reformation.” The work 
before us, then, is designed to supersede the latter parts of the 
former work, and to cover “exactly what has been heretofore 
and commonly taken as being the Atonement.” And the real 
significance of Dr. Bushnell’s new labour is to be found in his 
discovery that theologians have been going on from age to age 
“trying to construct the ways of God or of His Son without any 
light from our own moral instincts and ideas: to make Him in- 
telligible in the matter of a gospel without intelligibles anywhere 
given to be His interpreters: to fasten theologic notions that 
represent God by nothing in ourselves” (pp. 13, 14). In this 
fatal error or omission is to be seen the main reason why Chris- 
tianity fails so lamentably in its missionary efforts, among intel- 
ligent Hindoos for example. Missionaries have regarded the 
moral objections justly raised by their opponents as just so much 
evidence given of their reprobate condition. “Is it not,” our 
author asks, “a matter of supreme consequence in this view, as 
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regards our missionary engagements, that we find how to drop 
out of Christ's reconciling work what the Scripture does not 
teach, save in figurative expressions never meant to be understood 
as they have been, and put the truth of it in such harmony with 
the supreme beauty and perfectness of God as will never shock 
or repel, but only draw men to its loving embrace? I certainly 
think it can be done, even as Christ himself assumed when he 
said, ‘I will draw all men unto me.’” Applying the principle 
of seeking interpretation in human consciousness and experience, 
Dr. Bushnell approaches the subject-matter of his researches, and 
proceeds to inquire, What is necessary for true forgiveness ? Two 
things, he replies: first, sympathy with the wrong-doing party, 
amounting to virtual identification, and finding what in him may 
be best touched or taken hold of in away to make him a friend; 
and second, suffering, in which the injured “ makes cost and bears 
heavy burdens of painstaking and sorrow” to regain the wrong- 
doer. The feelings of the injured person have been outraged, 
and his nature is thrown out of gear; he may say, “I forgive,” 
but this means nothing, or at most merely that his indignation 
has exhausted itself, so long as his whole moral taste is revolted 
by the wrong-doing. .But let him approach the wrong-doer by 
the two terms or modes of forgiveness indicated above, and he 
is perfectly atoned [at-oned] both with himself and his adversary. 
We are to gain others and bring them into God’s forgiveness by 
making cost for them. ‘“ We get other men’s sins remitted of 
God when we are deep enough in cost to remit them ourselves”’ 
(p. 47). So in this world we are required to be not only well- 
doers, but atoners also; we must suffer not only for our own 
sins, but for the sins of those who do us injury. This is the 
tragedy of human hfe; but its solemn significance extends to the 
Divine nature as well, and reveals to us a deep tragedy there also. 
God loves his adversary, the sinner, already, it is true; but still 
the analogy of human feeling holds good. God “is put in arms 
against wrong-doers just as we are, by His moral disgusts, dis- 
pleasures, abhorrences, indignations, revulsions, and, what is more 
than all, by His offended holiness ; and by force of these partly 
recalcitrant sentiments He is so far shut back in the sympathies 
of His love, that He can nerve Himself to the severities of govern- 
ment so long as such severities are wanted” (p. 54). Now this 
being the case, Christ represents, in his suffering, the loss, sacri- 
fice and cost, which the Divine nature has perpetually endured. 
He reveals the inward going-on of God’s nature in the sacrifices 
of love. “Just consider what a living God must suffer and be 
suffering always in His good sensibility. .. . It is God’s character, 
if we should not rather say His nature, everlastingly, to be always 
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enduring the bad in their badness, and so melting His way lovingly 
through into forgiveness” (pp. 61, 62). The sacrifice of Christ 
reveals the mitigation of opposing sentiments in the Divine 
Being, the suffering and sacrifice. necessary to that forgiveness 
which reconciles at once the outraged and discordant nature by 
a new interest and a new aim, and the offender by a new appeal 
to his heart, now brought near by fraternal sympathy. The 
judicial theories which represent Christ as acting before God are 
wholly misleading ; he represents the action and passion of God 
as these always have been and always will be. The revelation 
is special, but the historical fact of Christ’s suffering is no con- 
dition of God’s forgiveness, nor a preparation of His nature for it. 
To think so is to represent Christ as acting upon God in a sense 
which makes Him strictly other than He. “Christ is not other 
than God in any such way that his propitiation is any the less 
truly a self-propitiation of God.” These last words seem to us 
to embody very completely the first great point of our author’s 
theory. They are succeeded by some very characteristic sentences 
directed against the ¢ransactiunal theories generally accounted 
orthodox. 

“Ts it true that God must be gained or tempered transactionally, 
that is by acts in time, in order to the letting forth of grace upon His 
enemies? Certainly not: there is no such thing as date in God’s dis- 
positions. They are not dead fact, but living factors in His living 
nature... - His blessed forgivenesses were all in Him, and ready- 
grown, before Christ arrived and before the world was made; and 
what he does among us by his sacrifice is to have its value in revealing, 
under time, how by sacrifice and much cost above time, the divine 
charities were always mitigating his dispositions and flowing out, as 
it were, by anticipation subduingly on his enemies. The transactional 
matter of Christ’s life and death is a specimen chapter, so to speak, 
of the infinite book that records the eternal going on of God’s blessed 
nature within..... The Lambhood nature is in him, and the cross 
set up, before the incarnate Son arrives. His own love bows itself 
to endurance by the prescriptive habit of his eternity, and the for- 
givenesses shewn us in their formative era, so to speak, under the great 
transaction of Calvary, are in fact the everlasting predispositions of 
his nature. The cross, ab wterno, is in them—‘the Lamb that was 
slain from the foundation of the world’” (pp. 59—61). 

Dr. Bushnell next proceeds to examine the language in “figures” 
of Scripture with reference to propitiation and sacrifice, and con- 
cludes the first division of his essay with a vigorous onslaught 
upon the religion of expiation. He declares that the theory upon 
which this is based, the analogies by which it is supported, and 
the terms in which it is preached, are not Christian, but heathen ; 
that it is demoralizing in its character and influence ; and that 
“the most intensely expiational form of Christianity, instead of 
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being most robust and steadfast, is poorest in the general, most 
unreliable, most frequently immoral. And that for the most 
necessary reason that it expects to have salvation by a coarse 
commercial transaction in the exchange of pains” (p. 91). We 
resist the temptation to quote at greater length from Dr. Bush- 
nell’s solemn protest against a theory which is the whole stock- 
in-trade of Revivalism, and has never been presented in a coarser, 
more degrading form than during the present year, 

The second part of the essay, entitled ‘‘ Law and Command- 
ment,” is the result of an inquiry originally independent of the 
main theme, but which was found to run into it and carry it for- 
ward to the next important position. A consideration of the two 
terms vduoc¢ and évroAy is linked to the foregoing chapter by the 
statement that, besides the forgiveness which is a strictly personal 
settlement, there is the farther question of the impersonal wrongs 
of law and their legal settlement. Again Dr. Bushnell strikes 
the key-note of natural morality in his axiom that law is not 
satisfied by punishment, still less by the punishment of a substi- 
tute ; “as if anything could satisfy a law but simply and eter- 
nally to keep it” (p. 94). Forgiveness does not put a man right 
with law ; it is only by the rectification of his nature, the aboli- 
tion of moral disorder, and the restoration of wholeness and 
soundness, that he can get clear of the penal effects of transgres- 
sion. Now we are by our very nature and circumstances under 
the law. Take as mild a view as you can of it, it is a disciplinary 
code ; our life begins in the low levels of constraint and penalty ; 
we feel the law, and learn it, chiefly as negative and prohibitory ; 
there is no inspiration in it; at best, it maintains a standard 
adjusted to our human circumstances, but never lifts us towards 
an ideal perfection. In enforced obligation we get only the be- 
ginnings of moral impression. The law is fulfilled, a new cha- 
racter is born, when we pass to the region of free commandment, 
the évroAy of Christ. In him we pass from nature to spirit ; from 
a statute to a personality ; from rule to love, grace and righteous- 
ness ; from penalty to sacrifice, and cost voluntarily endured for 
the unloving and undeserving. But the antecedent condition is 
not abolished or superseded. “The sacrifice of Calvary itself, set 
against the law, would have as little effect on it as upon the 
principles of Euclid. Therefore we must never allow to be slid 
into our secret apprehension, back of thought, any most latent 
feeling that God is at work in His Son to mend, mitigate, or get 
us by, the law. It is whole as ever it was” (p. 119). Our author 
supports the co-ordination of law and commandment by numerous 
illustrations, shewing the combination of necessity and liberty, 
of constrained obedience and free service, in human life. Does 
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he not unintentionally give a curious instance of the same com- 
bination, as regards the old form and the new matter of his own 
thought, in such passages as the following? “ We call it (labour) 
the law of the curse, and rightly. But cursed as the ground is, 
and cursed as the toil, it is yet a right good curse, as all workers 
discover when they find their way on through the compulsions 
of work into the liberties” (p. 124); if, indeed, the letter and 
the spirit are not rather exhibited here in what chemists call a 
mechanical mixture without combination. But the preceding 
discussion leads up to this central proposition—“ that our present 
state of life, or probation, is a state of penally coercive discipline, 
in which the law, broken by sin, is sufficiently consecrated by 
Christ, incarnated into and co-operating with it, in his life and 
cross” (p. 134). In him, God’s full sensibility and sanctifying 
life is poured in to moisten the dryness of the discipline. Fear, 
self-interest and penalty, find their real fulfilment in inspiration, 
self-sacrifice and liberty. Christ enters into our common condi- 
tion, in which the whole creation groans and travails, but in 
which the best and purest natures ever suffer most. He suffers 
more than others, and more than others can understand ; for he 
brings into collision with the woes of our race the “immense 
sensibilities of divine innocence,” and a “ perception so piercing 
as to apprehend the utmost significances of acts, and causes, and 
consequences” (p. 155). It seems to us that it is in the appli- 
cation of this theory of the suffering of the Christ on the part of 
God to the actual character and fate of Jesus, that Dr. Bushnell 
most conspicuously fails. He shews us nothing that. we can 
recognize as the sublime self-sacrifice of pure humanity ; nor does 
he present us with a conception which we can admit as a possible 
image of the grieved spirit of the most holy God. We know that 
the purest hearts of all ages have secretly bled for the woes and 
sins of mankind, while coarser natures have stood unmoved, and 
reaped a fair balance of enjoyment from their callousness. But 
surely the martyrdom of a divine sensibility is not represented by 
a physical, nervous or esthetic revulsion at the coarse and brutal 
aspects of the fate that awaits it. Is not the divine sufferer 
placed rather below than above the simply human hero by such 
language as this ? 

“Tf such a man as Wordsworth, or Goethe, or the elegant Cavour, 
had been taken captive by some wild cannibal race, and compelled to 
look on the preparations for his sacrifice, it would not be so much the 
dread of death that would cost him suffering, but it would be the 
horrible conception of being himself incorporate in these ferocious 
and disgusting monsters. His tastes, his imaginations, his conception 
of what belongs to all dear sensibility in life, would set him in con- 
vulsive shudder. In which we have only a most feeble, far-off illus- 
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tration of what the great Christ-soul must suffer in the approaching 
scenes of the crucifixion. .... These bloodthirsty Fejis of the priest- 
hood and the people are conspiring his death. What a conception 
that a being so great, so interlocked with divinity, is going here to be 
actually murdered !” (pp. 155, 156). 


We feel that it is almost unjust to close our notice of Dr. 
Bushnell’s interesting and very original work with a quotation 
in which the extravagances of his style are most conspicuous, and 
the insight and aptitude which characterize most of his analogical 
reasoning are least apparent. The remainder of the book consists 
of an examination of texts supposed to favour doctrines of Sub- 
stitution, which the author vehemently denounces ; a chapter on 
Justification by Faith, maintaining the thesis, for which the pre- 
ceding theory of Law has already prepared the reader, that “the 
true justification is to make righteous ;” and a supplementary 
essay in original exegesis (dealing especially with John xvi. 8— 
12), entitled, “The Threefold Doctrine of Christ concerning 
Himself.” 

We close this book with a feeling of deep respect for the 
author, his outspoken fidelity to conviction, and his conscientious 
and independent thoughtfulness. But our interest and sympathy 
are in no wise dependent on any belief that Dr. Bushnell has 
succeeded in giving a new life or even a lasting form to the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. A constructive use of human analogies 
in religion is always a delicate and a dangerous enterprize. When 
we pass in theory beyond the revelation of the moral conscious- 
ness as to the communion of man and God in the unity of the 
moral law; when we invert the order of religious faith, which, 
in. dealing with morals, begins at the side remote from human 
experience, and speaks as a prophet of God, “Be ye holy, for I 
am holy ;” when we attempt not merely to shadow forth a uni- 
versal moral procedure, but to describe the very nature of God, 
and the “inner going on” of that nature, from our own con- 
straints, aspirations, struggles and pains ;—we make our God 
“altogether such an one as ourselves” in a degree not helpful, 
but simply paralyzing, to the grander emotions of the soul. We 
carry up the combat of good and evil to some heavenly Arma- 
geddon ; we see two natures in God, His Fatherhood warring 
with His Sovereignty, His wish with His will ; we contrast Com- 
mandment and Law, Nature and Grace, throughout His universe ; 
and we forget that we are all the while simply projecting into 
the very Being of God the mysterious antithesis between necessity 
and freedom which we find in our own lives, and fancying that 
we have explained it. 

In conclusion, we are bound in honesty to remark the peculiar 
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gracelessness of phraseology and style which distinguishes “ For- 
giveness and Law,” not only from Dr. Bushnell’s previous works, 
but from any modern works on serious subjects which we re- 
member to have read. We should unfairly prejudice the reader 
if we were to give certain specimens of uncouth and baffling 
expression which we have noted ; and we would conscientiously 
avoid doing anything which might discourage the attention which 
the book undoubtedly deserves. J. EO. 


The History of Christianity. By E. U. Bouzique, a Retired 
Member of the French Legislature and the French Bar; Author 
of “Les Satires de Juvenal, traduites en Vers Frangais ;” 
“Theatres et Souvenirs,’ &c. Translated from the French 
Original, with the Concurrence of the Author, by John R. 
Beard, D.D. London: Williams and Norgate, 1875. 


This is the first volume of a work which, when completed, 
will consist of three volumes, and if the succeeding instalments 
are equal in interest and ability to the present, it will be an ad- 
mirable addition to our compendiums of ecclesiastical history. Dr. 
Beard prefixes a brief sketch of M. Bouzique, from which we find 
that he was a member of the French Radical opposition in polities 
as early as 1833. After the fall of Louis Philippe, he jomed the 
moderate Republicans, and then, in order to save the Constitu- 
tion, drew near La Montagne. When the clerically-controlled 
despotism of Napoleon III. was established, M. Bouzique, like 
many other Liberals, withdrew into private life, and devoted 
himself to the study of theology, especially in its historical — 
aspects, rightly conceiving that the historical method is one of 
the safest doors, if not the only safe door, to truth. The present 
work is the result of a long and wisely used leisure from the un- 
progressive turmoil of French politics. Dr. Beard’s short bio- 
graphical notice, which might fairly have been extended, serves 
as an explanation of M. Bouzique’s standpoint. His theology, 
like his politics, is Liberal, and the translator happily characterizes 
him as a “French Puritan of a highly cultivated kind.” 

The History is at once popular and scientific, and so, while 
very agreeable reading, is saved from the ordinary vice of popular 
books by the largeness and general soundness of its philosophical 
conceptions. If anything, however, the “Science of History” is 
rather overdone by M. Bouzique. He is by no means so positive 
as to what must necessarily occur as some other French historians 
are, with whom the past is a fatal round, and who predict the 
future with the calm confidence made familiar to us by Fourier 
and Comte. Still, he shares, to a greater extent than we can 
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agree with, the audacious infirmities of his countrymen. It is 
necessary to protest against history as a series of unconnected 
events, where every phenomenon appears as a new creation, with- 
out cause and without effect. So M. Bouzique tells us (p. 2): 
* You cannot understand the history of the first centuries of 
Christianity, the phases through which it passed, the heresies 
which sprang up around it, the changes which it underwent, 
unless you first make yourself acquainted with the anterior or 
contemporaneous doctrines and religions. Nothing is insulated 
in the destinies of our race ; it is by the past that the present is 
explained and the future unveiled.” This is true and sound, and 
we thank him for exhibiting Judaism and Christianity in their 
historical and organic relationship to other religions, as branches 
of the same tree of life. But what Dr. Beard praises him for 
raises doubts in our mind. Dr, Beard says the History “is as 
rigidly deductive as Euclid’s Geometry.” We submit that human 
knowledge has not yet gone so far. Possibly, if we knew all 
antecedents, the laws of their operation, and all the peculiarities 
of all men, and all the circumstances about them, we might ven- 
ture to geometrize concerning humanity. But, as the case stands, 
such accuracy baffles us in individuals, and the evolution of a 
great historical religion is largely prepared for in depths our 
plummets cannot sound. Even Mr, Herbert Spencer, no hesitat- 
ing theorizer, admits this much. The various biases described 
in his “Study of Sociology,” with their endless difficulties and 
complications, seem to thrust our prospect of history “as rigidly 
deductive as Euclid’s Geometry ” farther off than ever. But M. 
Bouzique, happily for his reputation, is not quite so rigid as his 
translator thinks. He allows more to general tendencies and 
necessary development than a just induction permits, but stops a 
long way short of the geometrical doctrine which would reduce 
men into things. We plead guilty to indulging in the perhaps 
yain conceit that there is some difference between us flies on the 
wheel of creation and the material gearing. Spinosa’s geometrical 
ethics, wonderful as they are, convince nobody ; a geometrical 
history confounds us. Let Dr. Beard attempt, on a small scale, 
what he says M. Bouzique has done with Christianity, and try 
the effect on his own mind. We will imitate Euclid to this 
extent, and venture, reasoning from various axioms and demon- 
strated propositions, to predict that he will then abandon his. 
theory. Of course, it may not be his theory after all. We may 
have attached too much importance to a figure of speech. 

M. Bouzique lays the foundations of his History of Christianity 
in an admirably condensed account of ancient religions. He de- 
scribes, in a clear style and with an ample range of information, 
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Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroasterism, Osirism, Chaldeism, Hel- 
lenism and Mosaism. He finds the same ideas moving through 
them all, and is particularly successful in tracing the connection 
between Mosaism and the religions of Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, while his occasional hints on the origin of some Christian 
dogmas in Pagan mythology are both suggestive and well put. 
But, evidently, he has studied books on comparative mythology 
much more than the purely critical literature on the Old Testa- 
ment, and sometimes makes strange assertions, such as ascribing 
Deuteronomy to Moses (p. 93). He is not an original investi- 
gator ; at least, we see no signs of his being one; but a cultivated 
layman, who has taken to theology through the sheer passion for 
it, and popularizes the results of the labours of genuine scholars. 
His materials seem borrowed from Max Miiller, Bunsen, Burnouf 
and other German and French authorities. These he has tho- 
roughly mastered, and presented in a graceful shape to the general 
reader, and usefully summarized for students. On the whole, it 
is as good a popular account as we know, much less one-sided than 
Maurice’s Religions of the World, and much more scholarly than 
Lydia Maria Child’s book on the same subject. 

When he reaches the Christian era, being then on ground 
where recondite knowledge is not so necessary, M. Bouzique 
proves himself a charming guide through the mazes of New 
Testament narrative and ecclesiastical history, down to the 
Council of Nice. With a fair share of Renan’s pictorial power, 
and with more spiritual sympathy, though with inferior mental 
grasp, he tells the stories of Christ and Paulin a semi-rationalistic 
fashion, but always reverent in tone, dropping the legends, and 
writing as though he quietly took it for granted they need not 
in this age be seriously discussed. His accounts of Greek philo- 
sophy, the various Jewish schools, especially the Alexandrian 
school, and the Gnostic speculations, almost up to the complete — 
development of the dogma of the Trinity, are marked by good 
philosophical thinking, and are fine specimens of clearness. In 
his pages mystery becomes comprehensible. We miss the refer- 
ences to authorities that Neander gives, but we can read him 
with pleasure; whereas one reads Neander as a duty; Gibbon 
we always feel to be on the enemy’s side; Milman, notwith- 
standing his wealth of erudition and flowing beauty of language, 
is too cumbersome, as well as biassed by foregone conclusions ; 
and Dean Stanley sees resemblances, but shuts his eyes to differ- 
ences. They are all original inquirers, and so possess merits to 
which M. Bouzique can hardly, we think, lay claim. But he has 
studied what they and others have written ; nor has he neglected 
the Fathers, and such other sources of information as were 
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accessible to him. The result is, that, being a Frenchman, with 
a natural taste for elegance, having a tendency to expound 
history, and particularly religious history, philosophically, and 
breathing the spirit of a liberal theology, a sort of Christian 
Theism, he has produced a work which free-minded and thought- 
ful men will find both interesting and valuable, and one of the 
very best of its kind. What its drawbacks are we have stated. 
Under the circumstances, they are inevitable. The counter- 
balancing advantage is this—all tolerably cultivated people may 
read it, and all who read it will be sure to enjoy it. 

Dr. Beard has performed the duties of a translator very satis- 
factorily. We are always glad to meet this indefatigable labourer 
in any field of literature that he feels prompted to cultivate, and 
we congratulate him on having given us a good book in an ex- 
cellent English dress. On turning to any page at random, we 
find racy English sentences, and are convinced that M. Bouzique 
cannot have suffered much by being turned from one language 
into another. But we hope that in the concluding volumes Dr. 
Beard will give us a few notes, and point us to the authorities 
for M. Bouzique’s various statements. Few men are better able 
to do this than the learned translator is. It is rather trying to 
our faith to be told so much about Brahmanism, Buddhism, Chal- 
deism, Osirism and Zoroasterism, and not to have a single re- 
ference. ‘The only notes that Dr. Beard furnishes are a few on 
the Hebrew theory of creation. Some errata, too, in dates should 
be corrected. For instance, Herod dies 750 a.c. (p. 114), and 
Quirinus takes a census 760 a.c. (ib.). The Maccabean insurrec- 
tion breaks out 168 a.c. (p. 99), and Philo is born 30 a.c, (ib.). 
What is this mysterious 4.o.? Then Alexander the Great is born 
332, and the Hasmonean dynasty is established 104, but whether 
these dates are A.M., A.O. or A.D., we are not informed. We 
may be told that everybody knows. Perhaps. But we should 
not be doing our duty as reviewers if we did not point out 
such slips. They can be easily remedied in the following 
volumes. With the correction of small errata like these, and 
the addition of notes, Dr. Beard will greatly increase the value of 
M. Bouzique’s History of Christianity. WB. 


Pilgrim-Memories ; or, Travel and Discussion in the Birth- 

- countries of Christianity with the late Henry Thomas Buckle. 
By John S. Stuart-Glennie, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1875. 


The object of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s work is neither to give 
personal reminiscences of travel, nor to supply memoirs of his 
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distinguished travelling companion, though the volume before us 
is rich in both of these ingredients. It is intended as a prowmium 
to “The Modern Revolution,” a name by which the author de- 
signates what he conceives to be a certain destined change in 
religious and social philosophy, and the projected series of works 
in which the conditions and limits of this change are to be ex- 
pounded, as determined by his discovery of an ultimate law of 
human history. It is therefore with scant homage for the past 
that Mr. Stuart-Glennie visits the birth-countries of the old reli- 
gions. Shrine after shrine of ancient sanctity seems but to reveal 
to him time-honoured impostures and “bitter cheats;” and he 
turns to the future, shaping out the sweeping changes that are 
to come, sometimes with the calmness of philosophical dialogue, 
sometimes with the unchecked speculation of reverie or rhapsody. 

The first part of the work is necessarily iconoclastic ; and Mn, 
Stuart-Glennie’s treatment of Judaism and Christianity is not 
such as to give his reader great faith in his insight as a historian 
or an anthropologist. Instead of the scientific method of the 
student of comparative religion, we find the extravagance of the 
esprit fort in an early stage of emancipation. Although to Mr, 
Stuart-Glennie’s eyes, as he stands upon “the Mount of God,” 
only the “tragedy of discovered illusion” unveils itself, and sup- 
posed divine revelations “vanish into the boastful air,” yet it 
is obvious that to him the history and religion of the Jews are 
still things as special and singular as they were in his early days 
of Calvinism. If they be not so, why should he pour out the 
vials of his wrath upon Yahveh while he is quite civil to Osiris, 
and why feel personally aggrieved by the beliefs of the “ barbaric 
tribes of the Beni-Israel” ? It is at least as unscientific to treat 
an ancient religious literature as so much exploded fiction, as to 
regard it as a repertory of infallible wisdom. The genesis of the 
most easily detected mythus lies as much within the sphere of a 
true philosophy of history as the growth of that inductive method 
which has discovered it to be a record, not of fact, but of thought. 
That Mr. Stuart-Glennie regards the Jewish history and litera- 
ture as quite swi generis, may be seen from the argument which 
he bases upon the discovery of their untrustworthiness. » This 
is, concisely, as follows: 1. “On the credibility of the occurrence 
of the Mosaic miracles depends the credibility of the existence 
of the Semitic God” (p. 92). 2. “The notion of such a super- 
natural Cause of Events and interfering personal Being as Chris- 
tians call ‘God,’ is due to the influence of the Semitic religions 
of Judaism and Islamism” (p. 123). 3. Therefore, generally, 
the hypothesis of the existence of a supernatural personal God 
is “one which the results of criticism of the supposed records of 
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this Being make in the highest degree doubtful” (p. 132). Surely 
no advocate of revealed religion, in the narrowest sense of the 
term, could assert more definitely the finality of the Bible as an 
articulus stantis, aut cadentis ecclesie ; and all but such advo- 
cates must admit, 7f only Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s premisses are 
sound, that there is a vacancy for a new religion. And it is a 
new religion, a new “creed or ideal” adequate to the furnishing 
of a new ethical standard, which our author endeavours to supply. 
As Christianity depended, according to Mr. Stuart-Glennie, both 
as to dogma and polity, on a philosophy of history now proved 
erroneous, so the modern revolution depends upon the discovery 
of a new philosophy of history, or ultimate law of human deve- 
lopment. This begins to be unfolded in the interesting and 
brilliant dialogues which constitute the real centre of the work, 
and together make up the chapter entitled, “The Shore of the 
Sea of Coral.” In these Mr. Stuart-Glennie maintains a vigorous 
opposition* to Mr. Buckle’s fundamental position—the non-effect 
of moral agencies as historical causes—warmly asserting that 
moral ideals are not mere results of knowledge, wealth and health, 
and that moral wants have effected the greatest changes in human 
history. In a former conversation our author has spoken of 

“__ the profound truth of that universal answer of the apostles to 
those who asked, ri pe dei zrotsiy va ow0H ; What must I do to be saved ? 
Tlicrevcov! Believe! Yes! It was as if they had said,‘Do? Do 
nothing! Believe only, and deeds will come! For without faith, 
without subjection to an Idea, works are dead. New birth, new life, 
new works, are the expression of, and possible only through, some 
new Idea. And this chiefly has characterized all heroes—their having, 
and having faith in the regenerating power of Ideas” (p. 61). 

So now he says to Mr. Buckle: 


“You judge, then, Morality only by Works. And it seems to me 
that one can form but a one-sided, and indeed false, opinion of the 
character either of an individual or of an age, if one catalogues only 
Works, without a sympathetic insight into Faith. So that, if we were 
Theologians, you would be an Arminian, and I, like most Scotsmen, 
as opposed to Englishmen, a Calvinist. For, though it is long since 
I got out of that particular Belief, or form of Faith, which I was 
brought up to think should accompany Works, I am no less firmly 
persuaded than ever, not only that Works without Faith, some Ideal, 
some Belief, are naught and worthless, but that sight into the inward 
elements of an act, its aim, motive, idea, faith, will frequently make 
all the difference between the epithets base and heroic” (p, 209). 


* The dialogues do not profess to be reports of conversations as they took 
place, but summaries of argument in which the fellow-travellers were engaged 
rnany times over. With scrupulous anxiety lest his friend and opponent should 
be misrepresented in any wise, Mr. Stuart-Glennie has given all Mr, Buckle’s 
more important opinions in the very words of his published writings. 
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And our author legitimately follows his argument further than 
we should have expected : 

“For the question as to the possibility of explaining historical phe- 
nomena without defining, and giving weight to, the action of Moral 
Forces, widens into that of the explicability of phenomena generally 
without an hypothesis of the action of Thought, Reason, Will” (p. 250). 

But it is not in the direction of any force that can be accounted 
moral that Mr. Stuart-Glennie looks for the ultimate explanation 
of the origin and-change of phenomena. While rejecting the 
pure materialism of Mr. Buckle, he rejects equally his deism, in- 
cluding a belief in immortality, founded, inconsistently enough, 
upon consciousness, While distinctly declaring, as against the 
materialist, that if atoms are conceived as self-subsisting bodies, 
the introduction into the universe of a cell must be due to miracle, 
to the intervention of a Being or a Force outside the system of 
things, he discards entirely the transcendentalist’s idea of Cause, 
as will be seen from the proposition which he offers as an approxi- 
mate statement of the ultimate law of history, viz.: “There is a 
change in our conceptions of the causes of change which may be 
defined as an advance from the conception of one-sided deter- 
mination to that of mutual determination, i.e. from the concep- 
tion of causes as unreciprocal to the conception of causes as 
reciprocal.” We cannot follow the author into the discussions 
(often very suggestive and fruitful to those who differ most widely 
from his conclusions) in which Mr. Stuart-Glennie expounds this 
thesis. Suffice it to say that the new Religion of Humanity is to 
find its abiding sanctions in the new inspiration given to Love as 
the instinct of mutuality, when brought into harmony with the 
intellect which grasps in ultimate law the conception of mutuality 
(p. 397). Our author's views on this point are further expressed 
in his work entitled “In the Morningland,” the first instalment 
of that systematic exposition of which “ Pilgrim-Memories” is 
only the proem. He there discusses at length his remarkable 
theory of a former great moral and social revolution in the sixth 
century B.C., to which he ascribes the origin of monotheistic 
or at least anti-polytheistic religions, and the universal expression 
of maxims of brotherly love,—the appearance, in fact, of that 
idea of one-sided determination which is now to be superseded, 
and the “ moral foreboding” of the higher conception of mutuality. 

In “ Pilgrim-Memories,” descriptions of scenery and incidents 
of travel necessarily play a very subsidiary part; yet there are 
many passages of eloquent and picturesque word-painting, among 
which we may especially note the account of a visit to Petra, a 
journey so rarely accomplished as to have a savour of adventure 
about it. But we must complain of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s trick 
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of turning landscape and incident into text and illustration for 
prophecy and meditation, in which a turgid diction occasionally 
obscures both meaning and grammar. Here is an instance, not 
the worst, but perhaps the shortest : 

“How Elysian, I thought,—as the boys came up with their shells, 
and the discussion terminated,—how Elysian were life, all gathering 
for each other, on the strand of our little star-island, the beautiful 
shells of natural Law, and bathing in the gleaming sea of the Infinite !” 

This kind of writing irresistibly recalls the chapter in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” which relates the encounter of the Hon. Elijah 
Pogram with “the two LLs and the Mother of the M. G.” 

J. E. C. 


The New Testament ; translated from the Critical Text of Von 
Tischendorf ; with an Introduction on the Criticism, Transla- 
tion and Interpretation of the Book. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D. of Halle, and LL.D. H.S. King and Co. 1875. 


If we had English translations, all by the same hand (say by 
Dr. Davidson), of the various standard texts of the New Testa- 
ment, as the Received text, Wetstein’s, Griesbach’s, Lachmann’s 
and Tischendorf’s (to mention no more), they would differ, of 
course, only where the Greek texts have different readings, perhaps 
in a hundred or two passages, not more than twenty of which 
would affect the sense. But if we had translations of three or 
four different texts (or even of one and the same text), by as 
many men of different literary tastes and various degrees of 
scholarly ability, those translations would exhibit a far wider 
divergency. Dr. Davidson’s book is not designed simply to pre- 
sent the text of Tischendorf in English, as distinguished from 
the Received text and others, but also to illustrate what he con- 
siders the true principles of translation. ‘“ He has endeavoured,” 
he says, “to present the English reader with a more correct text 
and translation. He gives a much better text than the usual one, 
and a revision of the received version. Such are the two things 
he professes to have accomplished” (Introd., p. x). The first is 
matter of critical editorship ; the second, of linguistic skill and 
literary taste. The first object is attained by the scholar, through 
his possession of Griesbach, Lachmann and Tischendorf, one or 
all. And it has lately been put within reach of the mere 
English Bible reader, through the Tauchnitz edition of the New 
Testament, in the authorized English version, edited by Tisch- 
endorf himself, “with various readings from the three most 
celebrated manuscripts of the original Greek text (namely, the 
Vatican, the Alexandrine and the Sinaitic).” Dr. Davidson’s 
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“more correct text” is simply Tischendorf’s, without further 
critical discrimination on his part ; probably the best text exist- 
ing, but not infallible, nor necessarily ultimate. Dr. Davidson’s 
real work consists, therefore, in translating Tischendorf’s teat. 
And the supremacy of that text being granted, the work of the 
translator is that which challenges our approval. Dr. Davidson 
undertook it at the learned German’s own request, it seems; but 
the latter did not live to see it completed, and to write an intro- 
duction, as he had purposed. 

Dr. Davidson considers it an advantage to translate from one 
fixed text, without the distraction of comparing readings and 
forming what he calls a “diplomatic text.” And so it may be, 
in a degree ; though the distractions seem scarcely worth naming. 
The principles of translation and modes of thought and English 
expression peculiar to the translator will prevail over all such 
occasional interchanging or blending of different Greek texts. 
And this is the case in the present book. 

Speaking of three recent revisions of the English version, Dr. 
Davidson regards that of Dean Alford as “an improvement upon 
the received one,” but as bearing “evidence of haste, ignorance 
and incorrectness ;” that of the “American Bible Union” as very 
poor in criticism, “having good and bad readings in almost equal 
proportions,” but as having considerable merit in point of trans- 
lation, ‘‘much attention having been given to the tenses and the 
article (less to the prepositions),” and the English being brought 
nearer to the Greek; that of Noyes he thinks is too free and 
paraphrastic, and “the author's knowledge of Greek seems not 
to have been accurate.” Dr. Davidson himself most certainly 
aims at very minute accuracy, especially in “the tenses and the 
article,” but not unfrequently to the detriment of pure and idiom- 
atic English. Nor is he always self-consistent. Here is a queer 
English phrase (Rey. xvii. 17): “God hath put in their hearts 
to fulfil His will and to agree,” is rendered, “ To do His mind 
and to do one mind.” “We that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom,” Dr. Davidson translates “is a bridegroom,” because the 
Greek has no article (John ii, 29). “ Is bridegroom” might be 
good idiomatic English, but surely not “a@ bridegroom.” In the 
same place he makes an improvement, perhaps, by expressing 
the perfect tense, “This my joy therefore has been fulfilled,” 
though the common version is quite admissible, “My joy is 
fulfilled,” because the joy is still present in its perfected state. 
In the same passage he adopts an utterly un-English idiom by 
translating literally, “ The friend of the bridegroom rejoices with 
joy because of the bridegroom’s voice.” Again, in the same 
passage (32, 33) he translates, “He that comes from heaven 
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bears witness to what he has seen and heard, and no one receives 
his witness. He that received his witness set his seal that God 
is true;” where the common version says, hath received and hath 
set to his seal. Of course Jesus is speaking of himself, and the fact 
stated is not all past and done with, but continuous and present, 
at least in its effects. The perfect-present is therefore the true 
English expression, and Dr. Davidson does not require to be 
told that “the aorist is often put for the perfect, though the 
perfect is rarely put for the aorist, and probably never in Attic.” 
(Matthie, Greek Gram., p. 726.) He himself tells us, indeed, 
that “the tenses are used loosely in the New Testament in not 
a few instances, the authors being not.so intent on words as 
ideas.” In nothing (as it seems to us) has his desire of minute 
exactness been more misleading to him than in this matter of 
tenses, especially the aorist and perfect. And yet he is not (for he 
cannot be) consistent with himself. Take Christ’s visit to the 
tomb of Lazarus, for instance (John xi.) : “Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister and Lazarus ;” (Joved is in the imperfect 
tense, but the translator has not, as he usually does, substituted 
was loving or used to love). “ When therefore he heard that he 
is sick” is idiomatic Greek, but intolerable English. Yet he 
translates (v. 31), “thinking that she was going (vrayec) unto the 
tomb, to weep there,” which, to be consistent, he ought to have 
expressed, “ she is going.” Good Greek, but vile English. “The 
Jews were seeking just now to stone thee,” is literally in the 
Greek to have stoned thee ; but sought to stone thee is simpler 
and better. Dr. Davidson translates, “ Howbeit Jesus spake 
(the Greek, by the bye, is, had spoken) of his death ; but they 
thought that he was speaking (Greek, he speaks) of the taking of 
rest in sleep.”, “Then said Jesus unto them openly, Lazarus 
died.” (Surely the aorist is here put for the perfect, is dead.) 
Martha is made to say to Christ, “ Yea, Lord, I have believed that 
thou art the Christ who zs to come into the world.” What a con- 
fusion : “I have believed it 7s to be”! We can’t mend the old 
version, “I believe thou art the Christ that should come” (or was 
to come, or is coming, éoxdpevoc). 

Odd and startling translations abound. “For the sake of 
uniformity,’ he renders ypnardc good, in “ My yoke is easy and 
. my burden light,” believing that “good is universally suitable.” 
“My yoke is good and my burden light,” seems, however, to 
want parallelism. The prodigal son, who in the common version 
“ wasted his substance,” here “scattered his property ;’ and the 
unjust steward is accused to his master “as scattering his 
goods.” 

Dr. Davidson uses the forms have come, has come, had come, 
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&c., where the approved and familiar English idiom is, J am 
come, he 7s come, they were come, &c. He changes “ his disciples 
were gone away,” &e., into had gone away. With the common 
verbs come and go, the preferable idiom is undoubtedly that with 
the verb to be, though we do not, like the French, extend it to 
all verbs of motion. 

We give one more continuous extract from this somewhat 
rugged translation, noting the tenses and a few other matters in 
brackets. It is from John xvii. “ These words spake Jesus, and 
having lifted up (aor., but better lifting) his eyes to heaven, said, 
Father, the hour has come (perf.); glorify (aor.) thy Son, that 
thy Son may glorify thee (aorists, impossible to mark as such in 
translation) ; even as thou gavest him (aor. for perfect) authority 
over all flesh, that whatsoever thou hast given him (perf:) he 
should give to them life everlasting (a most clumsy and needlessly 
literal rendering of the neuter Greek relative in connection with 
the personal pronoun). And this is the everlasting life, that they 
know thee (subj. may or might know, not marked in trans.), the 
only true God, and him whom thou didst send (aor.), Jesus 
Christ. J glorified thee (aor.) on the earth ; by completing the 
work which thow hast given me (perf.) to do.” (Glorified and hast 
given do not accord ; surely the aor. is for perf.). Further on : 
“When I was with them (pluperf., but impossible to express it 
‘when I had been’) I was keeping them (imperf.) in thy name 
which thou hast given me (perf.), and I guarded them (aor.), and 
none of them perished (aor.) but the son of destruction.” ‘This 
ean hardly be thought an improved translation; the attempt 
to distinguish each past tense creates only confusion. The 
tenses,” we must remind Dr. Davidson, “are used loosely.” “The 
authors were not so intent on words as ideas.” 

On the whole, we are sorry to think this version will not con- 
tribute much to English delight in reading the New Testament. 
We must hope better things from the Committee of Revision, 
who will probably not so needlessly and wilfully leave the Autho- 
rized one. May we not hope soon to have their first instalment 
in the four Gospels? The publication by instalments would bring 
us unconsciously to the perception that the Bible is not one book, 
but many. We should use the Scriptures more as the old Chris- 
tians did, who had the separate parts, not yet bound up in a 
volume. Better still, if we might have (as they had) every book 
separate and standing in its own entireness. We could then bind 
the four Gospels together, or the Gospels and Acts ; the Epistles 
separate; or the whole together, as we pleased. 

FE. H. 
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